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My  dbab  Fabadat, 

To  yon  I  dedicate  this  attempt  to  place  amongst  the  elements 
of  science  the  great  diacoTeries  with  which  yon  have  adorned  this  pro- 
lific age.  I  know  that  yon  will  not  be  displeased  that  I  have  thought 
them  capable  of  being  made  the  subject  of  familiar  teaching. 

The  success  of  eyen  this  humble  effort,  should  I  not  fail  in  my 
purpose,  will  be  owing  to  you ;  for  to  your  kind  encouragement  and 
ever  ready  explanations  I  owe  the  facilities  which  I  haTe  enjoyed  in 
following  you  closely  in  your  splendid  career. 

I  must,  howeyer,  be  careful  not  to  make  you  responsible  for  too 
much.  You  know  that  the  consequence  of  repeating  all  your  experi- 
ments has  been  that  I  have  myself  been  led  to  experiment ;  and  it  may 
be  that  I  have  incorporated  with  your  Tiews  speculations  of  my  own 
of  by  no  means  so  just  a  nature.  My  una£fected  conviction  is,  that,  in 
what  I  may  differ  from  you,  mine  will  be  found  to  be  the  error,  while 
yours  must  be  the  chief  credit  in  what  we  may  agree. 

But  whatcTer  you  may  think  of  my  philosophy,  I  haye  the  happi- 
ness to  feel  assured  that  you  will  not  lightly  regard  the  sentiment  of 
sincere  affection  with  which  I  subscribe  m3rBelf, 

Mt  dbar  Faradat, 

Your  faithful  Friend, 

J.  FREDERIC  DANIELL. 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  origin  of  the  following  work  was  a  desire  to  present 
to  students  of  chemistry  an  elementary  view  of  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Faraday  in  Electrical  Science.  From 
the  very  first  publication  of  his  Esperimentai  Researches 
in  Electricity,  1  have  felt  that  from  them  Chemical  Philo- 
sophy will  date  one  of  its  most  splendid  epochs;  and 
perceiving,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  results  bear  upon 
them  the  great  impress  of  natural  truths,  namely,  that 
they  simplify  while  they  extend  our  views,  1  have,  from 
the  first,  availed  myself  of  them  in  my  instruction  to  my 
classes*  I  have  enjoyed  particular  advantages  in  doing 
this  from  the  kindness  of  the  discoverer,  for  in  every 
difficulty  which  arose,  he  has  assisted  me  with  his  expla^ 
nation  and  advice.  At  the  same  time,  when  consulted 
by  my  pupils  upon  the  best  mode  of  following  up  the 
oral  instruction  of  lectures  by  the  study  of  the  subject  in 
books,  as  they  must  do  who  intend  to  derive  benefit  from 
such  instruction,  I  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss  to  direct 
them. 

The  successive  memoirs  of  an  experimental  philoso- 
pher, who,  from  time  to  time,  communicates  his  views  as 
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they  open  out  to  him  during  the  progress  of  his  disco- 
veries, must  necessarily  be  better  adapted  to  the  study  of 
the  proficient,  than  to  the  instruction  of  the  beginner; 
and  long  periods  of  time  often  elapse  before  the  facts 
which  they  record  find  their  places  in  general  systems. 

After  some  solicitation  and  much  hesitation,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  supply  a  want,  which,  I  was 
perpetually  reminded,  was  urgent,  and  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  likely  to  be  soon  supplied  from  any  other 
quarter. 

Upon  considering  the  best  mode  of  carrying  this 
design  into  execution,  I  became  convinced  that  the  great 
doctrine  of  **  Definite  Electro-chemical  Action,"  and  the 
laws  of  **  Electrolysis,"  could  not  be  simply  and  intelli- 
gibly stated  without  a  preliminary  notice,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  force  of  local  affinity  and  the  laws  of 
definite,  multiple,  and  equivalent  proportions  in  chemical 
combination;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  force  of 
electricity  and  the  laws  of  electric  charge  and  discharge 
in  matter.  A  clear  description,  again,  of  the  action  of 
heterogeneous  particles  upon  each  other  requires  a  dis- 
tinction, which  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  to 
be  drawn  between  Heterogeneous  Adhesion  and  Chemical 
Affinity;  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  treat  of  Electricity, 
without  describing  the  phenomena  of  its  constantly- 
associated  force  Magnetism. 

Thus,  I  was  gradually  led  to  include  in  my  plan  such 
a  preparatory  view  of  the  forces  which  may  be  said  to 
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eoncur  to  the  production  of  chemical  phenomena,  as  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  student  to  master,  who 
aspires  to  comprehend  the  Philosophy  of  Chemistry,  or 
anything  beyond  the  mere  manual  operations  of  practical 
chemistry. 

It  has  not  been  a  part  of  my  design  to  construct  a 
system  or  manual  of  chemistry:  several  excellait  works 
already  exist,  which  render  such  an  undertaking  quite 
unnecessary;  but  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  fol- 
lowing pages  may  be  considered  as  a  fit  preparation  for 
the  study  of  such  systems. 

In  executing  my  task,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  lead 
the  student  by  a  more  natural  method, — ^that  is,  more 
gradually  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — than  that 
which  is  generally  adopted  in  our  elementary  books. 

In  short,  if  I  shall  be  deemed  to  have  failed  in 
simplifying  and  facilitating  the  student's  path  to  the 
comprehensive  science  of  chemistry,  I  have  fitiled  in  the 
sole  object  of  my  undertaking. 

In  such  an  elementary  work,  I  have,  of  course,  freely 
made  use  of  the  labours  of  others,  and  I  regret  that  my 
limits  have  prevented  me  from  mentioning,  at  all  times, 
the  names  of  those  illustrious  philosophers,  either  living 
or  dead,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  observation  of 
phenomena,  and  the  fundamental  inductions  upon  which 
the  fabric  of  science  rests.  The  history  of  the  science 
of  chemistry  alone  would  fill  a  volume.     I  have,  however. 
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subjoined  a  list  of  those  systematic   works   to   whose 
assistance  I  have  been  most  indebted. 

I  have  judged  it  best  in  the  arrangement  of  my  work, 
to  throw  all  the  graphic  illustrations  of  diagrams,  or  other 
figures,  into  the  form  of  notes;  and  the  explanation  and 
etymology  of  scientific  terms,  of  words  of  unfamiliar  use, 
and  of  words  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  student 
should  attach  more  definite  ideas  than  are  usually  sug- 
gested by  common  parlance,  I  have  given  in  a  Glossary^ 
The  principal  facts  and  reasoning  of  the  text  will  thus 
be  uninterrupted  by  extraneous  matter,  which,  however 
important  as  a  subsidiary  means  of  explanation,  might 
often  confuse  the  steps  of  the  induction;  and  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  terms  employed,  will  not   be 
delayed  by  definitions  which  they  do  not  need.     It  is, 
however,  a  caution  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  every  student,  never  to  pass  over  a  term 
which   he    does    not   understand,   without    seeking    its 
explanation. 

It  only  remains  for  me  now,  to  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  my  friends  and  colleagues.  Professor  Wheat- 
stone  and  Dr.  Todd,  for  their  great  kindness  in  under- 
going the  disagreeable  labour  of  revising  and  correcting 
the  proof  sheets.  They  have  thereby  prevented  many 
errors,  which  would  otherwise  have  deformed  the  work. 
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TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


A  CALL  for  a  second  edition  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  in  so  short  an  interval  of 
time,  having  induced  me  to  hope  that  my  purpose  in 
MTiting  it  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  fulfilled,  I  have 
spared  no  pains  in  availing  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
correcting  and  completing  it;  keeping  always  in  view  the 
design  of  leading  the  student  gradually  forward  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  and  of  teaching  him  to  take 
comprehensive  views  of  the  chemical  connexions  of 
physical  phenomena. 

The  principal  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
work  consist  in  the  elementary  application  of  Professor 
Ohm's  formula  of  the  Electro-Motive  Force  and  Resist- 
ances in  the  Electrical  Current,  as  a  guide  to  the  accurate 
expression  of  the  various  results  of  its  action;  the  intro- 
duction of  some  original  researches  upon  the  Electro- 
lysis of  Secondary  Compounds,  which  are  believed  to 
have  an  important  relation  to  the  theory  of  acids,  salts, 
and  organic  radicles;  and  an  attempt  to  furnish  a  clue 
to  the  labyrinth  of  facts  which  are  generally  classed 
together  under  the  title  of  Organic  Chemistry,  but  which 
have  mostly  little  connexion,  except  in  name^  with  the 
chemistry  of  organized  beings. 
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Although  the  philosophy,  and  not  the  arts  of  chemistry, 
is  the  principal  object  kept  in  view  throughout,  some  of 
the  recent  wonderful  and  interesting  applications  of  the 
science  have  been  described;  and  the  principles  of  Pho- 
tography; of  Volta-typing;  of  Electro-Magnetic  Engines; 
and  particularly  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph; 
have  been  explained  and  illustrated. 

But  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  repeating,  that 
this  work  is  not  meant  to  furnish  details  of  manipulation^ 
or  particulars  of  construction  which  are  to  be  found  in 
ihe  many  excellent  works  upon  chemistry  which  now 
abound,  and  still  less  to  compete  with  the  systems  and 
manuals  which  have  been  happily  published  by  so  many 
of  our  first  masters  of  the  science;  but  it  is  designed 
rather  as  a  preparation  for  the  useful  study  of  those  more 
comprehensive  works.  It  is,  in  short,  only  as  its  title 
indicj^tes,  An  IntroducHon  to  the  Study  of  Chemical 
Philosophy 9  and  a  Preparatory  View  of  the  Forces  which 
concur  to  the  Production  of  Chemical  PhenomenOj  and  as 
such  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  received  and  judged. 

To  the  number  of  those  who  have  aided  i»e  in  this 
labour,  I  must  not  omit  to  add  my  friend  Dr.  W,  A. 
Miller,  to  whose  valuable  assistance  I  have  been  greatly 
indebted  in  this  new  edition. 

J.  F.  D. 

King's  CoUege^  London^ 
January^  1843. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY. 


I.  MATTER  AND  FORCE. 

§  1.  Experience^  or  the  repeated  evidence  of  our 
senses^  and  the  irresistible  persuasion  of  the  mind  that  ^'like 
causes  will  ever  produce  like  eflFects/*  constitute  the  sound 
foundation  of  natural  knowledge*. 

The  convictions  arising  from  these  impressions  have  directed 
the  intellect  of  man^  in  all  ages  and  in  all  stations^  to  control  the 
powers  which  have  been  imparted  to  the  material  universe  to 
his  own  advantage;  the  maintenance  of  a  bare  existence  in 
savage  life  being  dependant  upon  them  no  less  than  the  polished 
arts  of  civilized  society.  It  is  strange^  however,  to  remark  how 
long  a  time  elapsed^  even  in  a  state  of  high  intellectual  culture, 
before  it  was  discovered  that  the  same  principles  which  teach 
the  mere  child  that  fire  will  bum,  that  water  will  flow,  and  that 
a  moving  stone  will  inflict  a  blow,  and  to  guide  his  conduct 
accordingly,  would  lead  to  that  higher  acquaintance  with  the 
powers  of  nature,  which  we  distinguish  by  the  title  of  natural 
philosophy^  The  powers  of  reason  had  been  exercised  with 
success  upon  abstract  science  for  ages  before  the  voice  of  Bacon 
proclaimed,  and  insisted  earnestly  upon,  the  advantages  of 
extending  experience  by  experiment,  and  of  adopting  the  accu* 
rate  observation  of  phenomena,  as  the  only  safe  guide  in  physical 
investigations;  but  from  the  moment  that  this  course  was 
entered  upon  by  the  patient  student  of  nature,  natural  science 

*  Some  eminent  philoBopherSy  howeyer,  maintain  that  the  whole  of  onr 
knowledge  ijb  not  a  mere  collection  of  deductions  from  experience,  but  that 
there  are  ideas  of  which  the  mind  has  a  perception,  and  propositions  of  which 
we  haye  a  conyiction,  antecedent  to  experience;  that  there  are  certain  general 
and  nniyersal  propositions  in  science  of  which  we  haye  an  innate  conception. 
Bat  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  this  opposition  of  views,  after  all,  may  be 
only  apparent;  for  whether  certain  tmths  have  been  originally  impressed 
upon  our  inteDectnal  being,  capable  of  being  called  forth  by  circumstances, 
or  whether  onr  minds  have  been  originally  so  constructed  as  to  be  most 
permanently  struck  by  those  analogies  amongst  natural  things  which  are 
really  dependent  upon  their  nature,  as  that  nature  is  known  to  their  Creator, 
the  mind  of  man,  on  either  view  of  the  subject,  is  represented  as  in  harmony 
with  universal  nature,  and  therefore  capable  of  attaining  real  knowledge. 
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has  advanced  Tvith  a  constantly  accelerating  progress^  extending 
the  power  of  mind  over  the  forces  pertaining  to  matter  in  a 
corresponding  degree. 

It  deeply  concerns  the  student  who  proposes  to  himself  to 
enter  upon  any  branch  of  such  investigations^  that  he  should 
have  a  right  perception  of  these  truths ;  that  he  should  correctly 
distinguish  the  diiBTerence  between  abstract  and  natural  science, 
and  clearly  perceive  the  road  along  which  his  course  must  tend. 

The  contrast  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  science  has  been 
forcibly  represented  by  one  of  the  living  masters  of  both.  ^^  A 
clever  man/'  Sir  John  Herschel  has  observed*,  *' shut  up  alone, 
and  allowed  unlimited  time,  might  reason  out  for  himself  all  the 
truths  of  matkematicSf  by  proceeding  from  those  simple  notions 
of  space,  and  number,  of  which  he  cannot  divest  himself,  with- 
out ceasing  to  think ;  but  he  could  never  tell,  by  any  effort  of 
reasoning,  what  would  become  of  a  lump  of  sugar,  if  immersed 
in  water ;  or  what  impression  would  be  produced  on  the  eye  by 
mixing  the  colours  yellow  and  blue.*' 

§  2.  Experience,  then,  must  be  his  guide ;  not  the  mere 
passive  experience  of  observation,  but  the  active  experience  of 
experiment:  that  is,  he  must  not  only  carefully  observe  pheno- 
mena as  they  spontaneously  present  themselves  to  him  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  he  must  purposely  contrive  and 
vary  circumstances,  in  order  that  be  may  observe  them. 

To  personal  experience  he  must  also  add  the  well-attested 
experience  of  others ;  and  the  experience  of  past  ages,  as  well  as 
of  the  present ;  and  as  by  following  this  course  the  generality  of 
mankind  attain  to  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of 
matter  as  ensures  their  comfortable  existence,  with  which  sensual 
object  they  are  content ;  so  he  has  but  to  persevere  in  the  same, 
and  it  will  lead  him  to  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  order  of 
creation,  which  constitutes  science,  and  which  is  an  object  of 
ambition  worthy  of  a  rational  creature. 

The  immediate  wants  of  their  nature  early  taught  the  human 
race  to  direct  the  agency  of  heat  to  their  supply ;  and  the  accu- 
mulated experience  of  ages,  widely  diffused,  has  given  the  most 
unreflecting  a  command  over  that  principle  which  strongly  con- 
trasts  with  the  general  ignorance  concerning  the  no  less  general 
and  powerful  principle  of  electricity ,  the  very  existence  of  which 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  recognised  tiU  within  the 

*  Herschel's  Ditcaur§e  on  Nahtral  PhUoaophyy  p.  76. 
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last  century.  When  well-directed  observation  shall  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  all-pervading  power^  as  upon  the 
former^  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  indulge  too  sanguine  hopes  of 
the  practical  advantages  which  may  flow  from  such  extended 
knowledge.  The  forces  of  nature^  indeed,  are  the  powerful,  but 
submissive,  servants  of  man ;  and  through  their  agency  he  has 
been  endowed  with  a  subordinate  power  of  creation ;  but  their 
respectire  actions  have  been  limited  by  laws  which  cannot  be 
transgressed;  and  in  a  knowledge  of  these  limits  consists  the 
secret  of  their  application. 

§  3.  There  are  two  great  mistakes  which  are  commonly 
committed  by  those  who  enter  upon  a  systematic  course  of  phy- 
sical inquiry ;  and  not  only  by  those  who  are  commencing^  but 
by  those  who  undertake  to  direct,  such  studies :  the  first  is,  the 
neglecting  to  form  a  proper  connection  with  previously  acquired 
knowledge, — the  undervaluing  the  results  of  their  ordinary 
experience  as  parts  of  the  system, — as  the  first  roimds  of  that 
intellectual  ladder  by  which  they  aspire  to  scale  the  loftier 
heights  of  philosophy;  and  the  second  is,  the  substitution  of 
names  for  things, — the  vague  acquirement  of  certain  terms, 
certain  forms  of  expression,  instead  of  a  real  understanding  of 
objects  and  principles  to  which  they  have  been  applied: — 
^' terms  of  ignorance,  and  of  superficial  contemplation,^'  as  Lord 
Bacon  calls  them. 

The  process  may  be  repulsive  to  the  too  common  self-suffi- 
ciency of  imperfect  knowledge,  but  when  invited  to  reflect  and 
reason  upon  the  simple  observations  of  childhood  (simple  indeed, 
but  not  more  easy  than  those  which  he  will  be  called  upon  pro- 
gressively to  make),  the  student  ought  to  feel  no  more  offence 
than  when  in  the  outset  of  his  geometrical  studies  he  is  referred 
to  the  axioms,  or  self-evident  truths,  that  '^things  equal  to  the 
same  are  equal  to  one  another,''  and  ''  the  whole  is  greater  than 
its  parts."  It  is  from  the  known  that  he  must  ascend  to  the 
unknown,  and  it  is  all-important  that  he  make  his  footing  sure, 
and  miss  no  step  by  the  way. 

§  4.  Something  more,  indeed,  is  necessary  than  the  mere 
observation  of  phenomena ;  there  must  be  a  process  of  reflection 
upon  the  evidence  of  our  senses: — the  foundation  must  be 
crowned  vnih  a  superstructure  of  thought  and  reason. 

Professor  Whewell,  in  his  recent  History  of  the  Inductive 
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Sciences^  has  accurately  remarked*,  that  *'  two  things  are  requi- 
site to  the  formation  of  science ; — facts  and  ideas ;  observation 
of  things  wiihouiy  and  an  inward  effort  of  thought ;  or,  in  other 
words,  sense  and  reason.  Neither  of  these  elements,  by  itself, 
can  constitute  substantial  general  knowledge/*  It  is  owing  to  a 
defect  in  this  mental  process  that  different  arts  have  often 
attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  long  before  they 
could  be  said  to  form  parts  of  a  general  structure  of  science. 
Tlie  (^emical  arts  of  glass-making,  metallurgy,  dyeing,  and 
many  others,  were  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who, 
probably,  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  chemical 
philosophy. 

The  aim  of  the  student  then  must  be  not  only  to  obtain 
distinct  facts,  but  clear  ideas  of  the  connection  of  those  facts. 
Now  it  is  by  processes  of  thought,  and  operations  of  mind, 
which  are  quite  familiar,  that  the  observations  of  experience 
and  experiment  are  connected  into  the  order  and  structure 
of  science ;  for  Ihe  principles  of  natural  philosophy  are  but  the 
principles  of  common  sense. 

In  the  ordinary  occiurrences  of  life  we  are  struck  with  some 
appearances, — some  phenomena  we  may  call  them, — which  are 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  our  experience ;  the  mind  inmie- 
diately  suggests  the  familiar  inquiry,  "What  can  these  be?" 
We  form  a  conjecture,  and  we  try  whether  the  supposition  will 
include  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  we  reject  it,  and  we 
guess  again;  and  we  proceed  in  this  tentative  method  till  our 
reason  is  satisfied  that  we  have  taken  a  right  view  of  the  sub- 
ject.    The  formal  course  of  philosophy  differs  not  from  this. 

Amongst  a  variety  of  facts,  or  phenomena,  collected  together 
as  having  some  general  resemblance  or  connection  with  each 
other,  some  governing  principle  is  sought,  which  may  apply 
successfully  to  the  explanation  of  all  their  varieties ; — supposi- 
tions, guesses,  or  hypotheses,  are  first  attempted;  some  with 
greater,  some  with  less  extent,  but  all,  perhaps,  without  success; 
each  after  each  failing  in  the  solution,  for  want  of  generality  and 
comprehensiveness ;  till  at  length,  after  infinite  labour  on  the 
part  of  the  inquirer,  the  law  is  evolved ;  or  a  governing  prin- 
ciple which  combines  all  together  in  one  comprehensive  view, 
or  theory.  When  by  this  simple,  but  laborious  process  of 
induction,  the  mind  has  once  been  led  up  to  such  laws  of  nature, 
they  are  found  to  be  distinguished  by  their  exceeding  simplicity 

*  Whewell's  HUtory  <(f  the  Indudwe  Science*,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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both  of  form  and  essence.  When  theories,  however,  are  firmly 
established  and  recognised  as  indisputably  true,  so  as  to  require 
no  conscious  act  of  thought  in  their  application,  they  become 
facts,  and  as  such  may  enter  into  the  foundation  of  more  com- 
prehensive theories. 

The  full  force  and  range  of  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
nature  are,  however,  only  manifested  when,  subsequently  to 
their  discovery  by  this  inductive  process,  they  are  employed  in 
the  converse  process  of  deduction,  to  resolve  the  various  cases 
which  were  originally  proposed  to  be  determined,  and  are  found 
to  include  under  their  government  not  only  these,  but  a  host  of 
others,  which  were  not  contemplated  in  the  first  investigation. 
It  is  then  that  the  most  ignorant  and  simple-minded  are  capable 
of  understanding  what  is  thus  rendered  most  self-evident;  and 
the  multitude  of  such  governing  principles,  so  established  and 
registered  in  her  archives,  constitutes  the  great  advantage  of 
modem  science. 

§  5.  In  framing  the  hypotheses,  or  suppositions  which 
commonly  precede  the  discovery  of  the  real  laws  and  true 
theory  of  phenomena,  there  is  one  useful  guide  which  is  so 
often  referred  to  as  to  render  it  expedient  to  explain  its  nature 
and  appellation,  and  that  is  analogy,  or  similitude.  Design  soon 
becomes  apparent  in  the  order  of  creation ;  and  tliis  design,  as 
far  as  our  limited  faculties  can  trace  it,  is  uniform ;  and  in  the 
system  of  the  universe,  every  part  is  doubtless  proportioned  to 
the  whole.  No  intelligence  but  that  of  Omniscience  can 
comprehend  the  plan — the  theory  of  the  universe;  but,  from 
the  plan  of  such  small  portions  as  have  been  mastered,  we  are 
often  enabled,  successfully,  to  anticipate  the  order  of  other 
portions,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  guide  to  experiment,  to  which 
the  ultimate  appeal  must  always  be  made.  Analogy,  therefore, 
may  serve  to  suggest  and  limit  hypotheses;  and  of  such  con- 
ditional speculations  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  saying, 
diat  ^^a  facility  in  framing  them,  if  attended  with  an  equal 
£aunlity  in  laying  them  aside  when  they  have  served  their  turn,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  a  philosopher  can  possess*.^^ 
But,  after  all,  the  mind  must  not  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  any 
hypothesis  as  disclosing  the  real  cause  of  the  phenomena  which 
it  explains ;  for  this  would  prevent  any  effort  to  search  for  any 
other,  and   perhaps  the  true  cause.     The  history  of  science 
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abounds  with  warnings  of  this  error.  In  fact,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  science  to  study 
causes  of  phenomena  or  the  mode  of  their  production;  the 
legitimate  use  of  hypothesis  is  to  furnish  a  bond  or  cement 
which  may  unite  a  number  of  insulated  facts,  which,  thus 
united,  are  often  capable  of  indicating  new  phenomena. 

§  6.  Now,  to  apply  these  few  plain  principles  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose: — With  regard  to  precision  of  terms,  the  mere 
enunciation  of  the  object  of  the  following  pages  will  aiSFord  us  an 
opportunity  of  exemplifying  and  enforcing  our  meaning;  it  is  an 
inquiry  into  the  forces  or  powers  op  matter.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  ascertain  and  define  the  meaning  of  the  expressions 
MATTER  and  force:  the  words  are  of  common  occurrence; 
but  have  we  that  distinct  notion  of  them,  those  clear  ideas  con- 
cerning their  import,  which  it  behoves  us  to  have,  in  the  strict 
and  accurate  investigation  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter? 

§  7«  Our  first  knowledge  of  matter  is  derived  from  our 
touch:  a  consciousness  of  resistance  in  surrounding  objects  to 
this  sense  with  which  our  bodies  have  been  endowed,  impresses 
us  with  a  conviction  of  their  substance, — of  their  extensioriy — 
of  their  impenetrability y — of  their  power,  that  is,  to  exclude 
every  thing  of  the  same  kind  from  being  in  the  same  place. 
This  tactile  property  is  possessed  by  different  parts  of  the  skin, 
in  very  different  degrees;  and  some  parts  of  the  body,  from 
their  peculiar  organization,  are  capable  of  much  more  delicate 
impressions  from  objects  with  which  they  may  be  placed  in 
contact  than  others.  With  regard  to  extension,  for  instance, 
it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Weber,  that  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  or  the  tongue,  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  distance 
between  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  which  are  only  one 
line  apart;  while  the  arm  or  the  thigh  would  confound  the  two 
impressions  together,  even  at  the  distance  of  thirty  lines.  Those 
whose  touch  has  been  educated  by  practice  can  rule,  by  their 
feeling,  fine  linear  divisions  which  are  totally  inappreciable  to 
the  most  experienced  eye. 

Some  philosophers  have  maintained  that  the  sense  of  touch 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  convey  the  conception  of  form  or 
extension;  but  that  to  this  is  superadded  a  sia?th  sense,  which 
they  have  termed  the  muscular  sense:  that  is,  the  conscious 
exertion  by  which  we  move  our  limbs.     Thus  we  ascertain  the 
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fonn  and  position  of  bodies^  by  perceiving  the  course  which  the 
fingers  take  in  order  to  follow  the  surface  of  the  body^  or  to 
pass  from  one  point  to  another.  The  muscles  of  the  body^  no 
doubt  are^  in  this  respect,  auxiliary  to  our  senses,  but  that  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  a  new  sense^  wliich  is  incapable  of  perform- 
ing its  functions  alone. 

Different  degrees  of  resistance  may  even  inform  us  of  the 
different  states  in  which  matter  exists:  a  touch  will  satisfy  us 
that  the  parts  of  some  bodies  are  immovable  amongst  each 
other;  that  the  particles  of  others  are  movable  with  little  resist- 
ance; while  the  passing  breeze  of  air  will  convince  us  that 
matter  exists  in  a  form  which  yields  to  the  lightest  breath.  A 
Uttle  reflection  upon  our  sensations  may  thus  establish  a  differ- 
ence between  solidy  liquid,  and  aeriform  matter.  Experience, 
again,  and  the  oft-repeated  experiments,  it  may  be  said,  of 
infancy,  teach  us  to  combine  observations  of  touch  with  those 
of  sight  and  hearing;  and  thus  we  learn  to  substitute  the  indi- 
cations of  one  sense  for  those  of  another,  and  to  judge  of  distant 
forms  of  matter. 

If  we  be  curious  to  know  what  matter  is,  we  plunge  at  once 
into  that  deep  which  surrounds  us  on  every  side,  and  which 
never  yet  was  fiathomed  by  hmnan  intellect. 

With  regard  to  its  ultimate  constitution^  we  cannot  hope 
to  attain  to  a  clearer  conception  than  that  which  presented  itself 
to  the  comprehensive,  but  humble^  mind  of  Newton;  and  that 
transcendent  philosopher  has  thus  embodied  the  result  of  his 
patient  investigations: — 

^^  It  seems  probable  to  me  that  God,  in  the  beginning,  formed 
MATTER  in  solid,  massy,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles, 
of  such  sizes  and  figures,  and  with  such  other  properties,  and  in 
such  proportion  to  space,  as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for 
which  He  formed  them;  and  that  those  primitive  particles^ 
being  solids,  are  incomparably  harder  than  any  porous  bodies 
compounded  of  them;  even  so  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or 
break  in  pieces;  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide  what 
God  himself  made  one  in  the  first  creation.^^ 

But  this  hypotiiesis,  however  convenient  and  consonant  with 
our  prejudices,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  explanation  of 
natural  phenomena;  for  it  may  be  conceived,  according  to  the 
theory  of  Boscovich,  that  matter  consists  not  of  solid  particles, 
but  of  mere  mathematical  centres  of  forces  attractive  and  repul- 
sive, whose  relations  to  space  were  ordained,  and  whose  actions 
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are  regulated  and  maintained  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 
Both  hypotheses,  however,  agree  in  one  great  principle:  viz., 
that  the  properties  of  bodies  depend  upon  forces  emanating 
from  immovable  points  (whether  substantial  or  not  is  of  little 
importance,)  of  their  masses. 

§  8.  Now  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
our  notions  derived  from  common  observation  and   the   first 
impression  of  our  senses,  than  to  guard  against  the  careless 
adoption    of   ill-understood  generalizations   of   the  results  of 
experiment  in  our  after  progress;  and  we  must  be  particularly 
careful  to  correct  the  prejudices  which  are  but  too  apt  to  infect 
the  mind  from   this  first  fountain  of  our  knowledge.     With 
regard  to  the  absolute  hardness,  for  instance,  of  the  ultimate 
atoms  of  all  kinds   of  matter: — ^from  the  smooth   flowing  of 
water,  and  the  gentle  breathing  of  the  air,  we  derive  a  notion  of 
softness  which  we  can  scarcely  separate  from  the  constitution 
of  their  ultimate  particles;  but  if  we  take  a  portion  of  water 
in  a  glass  tube,  which  has  been   carefully  freed  from  air  by 
boiling,  and  afterwards  hermetically  sealed,  we  shall  find,  upon 
agitating  it,  that  the  particles  strike  one  another  with  a  ringing 
sound,   quite    undistinguishable  from   that    derived  from   the 
collision  of  metals.     Such  a  little  apparatus  is  commonly  made, 
and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  water  hammer.     So  with  regard  to 
aeriform  matter;  a  mixture  of  airs  may  be  confined  in  a  mere 
film  of  water,  which  exploding  at  a  lighted  taper,  will  allow  the 
particles  of  the  atmosphere  to  rush  together  so  suddenly  as  to  pro- 
duce a  loud  report,  the  result  of  the  collision  of  aeriform  atoms. 
Again,  Newton  has  drawn  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
solidity  of  "primitive  particles*^  and  that  of  the  bodies  com- 
pounded of  them;  asserting  that  the  latter  are  parous.     Some 
solid  bodies  we  at  once  perceive,  when  taken  in  masses,  are  full 
of  void  spaces,  or  pores;  their  solid  particles  appear  only  to 
touch  each  other  at  particular  points,  as  in  a  lump  of  sugar: 
but  we  have  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  particles  of  no 
bodies  touch  one  another,  and  we  seem  but  to  be  giving  fair 
credit  to  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  in  believing  that  the 
particles  of  a  solid  metal  must  be  in  close  contact.     A  little 
reflection  again  may  correct  this  prejudice.     Many  metals  may 
have  their  density  increased;  i.e.,  their  particles  approximated, 
by  mere  hammering  or  pressure;  but  to  this  there  is  a  limit:  all 
Bolids  may  have  their  particles  approximated  by  cold,  and  to 
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this  no  limit  has  been  yet  ascertained.  Pbrticles  which  admit 
of  snch  nearer  approach  to  each  other ^  cannot  of  course  be  in 
close  contact;  a  mass,  or  an  assemblage  of  such,  must  be  porous. 
Newton  admits  that  the  atoms,  even  of  the  densest  solid,  are 
placed  at  distances  from  one  another  infinitely  greater  than  their 
own  diameters. 

§  9.  If  we  are  liable  to  such  errors  of  judgment,  with 
r^ard  to  matters  of  direct  observation,  how  careful  ought  we  to 
be,  and  how  difiident,  in  embodying  notions  of  things  which  are 
wholly  beyond  the  cognizance  of  our  senses; — as  of  the  sizes, 
forms,  or  weights  of  tiie  '^  primitive  particles,'^  or  atoms,  of 
matter.  We  can  carry  the  palpable  division  of  some  substances 
to  an  almost  inconceivable  extent,  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  we  thereby  even  approximate  to  their  ultimate 
atomic  resolution. 

A  gallon  of  water  weighs  70,000  grains;  one-tenth  of  a  grain 
of  green  vitriol  does  not  contain  quite  one-fiftieth  part  of  a  grain 
of  iron ;  if  we  dissolve  this  quantity  of  the  salt  in  the  water,  its 
diffusion  throughout  its  whole  mass  may  be  rendered  perfectly 
visible  by  the  addition  of  a  little  tincture  of  the  gall-nut;  t.  «.,  it 
may  be  proved  to  the  eye  that  each  grain  of  water  contains  the 
seventy  thousandth  part  of  the  fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  iron;  a 
quantity  far  too  minute  to  be  ascertained  by  the  most  delicate 
instruments,  and  of  which  the  imagination  itself  cannot  possibly 
frame  an  accurate  conception:  and  yet  we  dare  not  assert  that 
this  inconceivably  minute  quantity  bears  any  assignable  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  of  a  primitive  particle. 

$  10.  But,  to  proceed:  we  are  familiar  with  matter  in 
two  states;  viz. — at  rest;  or  undergoing  a  change  of  position  in 
space:  but  no  particle  of  matter,  nor  assemblage,  nor  compound 
of  particles  of  matter,  possesses  within  itself  a  power  of  changing 
its  existing  state  of  motion  or  rest;  a  passive  quality  which  is 
generally  designated  by  the  term  inertia.  This  term,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  not  very  happily  chosen;  inasmuch 
as  it  might  be  taken  to  designate  inactivity  with  regard  to  other 
bodies;  which  if  we  were  to  admit,  we  should  deny  that  inherent 
activity  by  which  it  is  probable  tiiat  every  particle  of  matter  is 
capable  of  acting  upon  every  other  particle  in  the  universe. 

When  we  are  told  that  a  body  at  rest  would  for  ever  remain 
quiescent,   unless  it  were  to   receive  an  impulse  from  some 
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extraneous  power^  the  mind  at  once  assents  to  the  proposition; 
it  seems  to  agree  with  the  results  of  our  experience;  the  bodies 
which  surround  us  move  not  until  some  power  from  without 
sets  them  in  motion:  but  it  requires  some  reflection  in  those 
who,  for  the  first  time,  consider  the  subject,  to  perceive  that 
bodies  in  motion  would  for  ever  continue  to  move  unless  they 
were  stopped  by  some  exterior  power.  Common  and  careless 
observation  seems  to  contradict  this  part  of  the  proposition:  we 
know  of  no  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  but  what  comes 
to  an  end,  unless  extraneous  power  be  applied  not  only  to 
produce  but  to  maintain  it.  This  prejudice  will,  however,  be 
corrected  by  the  observation,  that  all  such  moving  bodies  meet 
with  resistance  from  counteracting  forces;  and  that  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  only  examples  with  which  we  are  acquainted  of 
unresisted  motion,  continue  constant  in  their  courses.  More- 
over, we  are  not  without  familiar  instances  of  this  tendency  to  a 
persistence  in  a  state  of  motion.  If  we  suddenly  check  motion, 
in  an  open  vessel  filled  with  a  liquid,  the  rigidity  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  solid  mass  brings  them  simultaneously  to  a  state  of  rest; 
but  the  mobility  of  the  liquid  particles  of  the  combination 
allows  of  their  continuing  in  motion  in  their  original  direction, 
and  the  liquid  is  spilled.  The  careless  setting  down  of  a  pail  of 
water,  or  a  cup  of  tea,  may  thus,  with  proper  reflection,  illustrate 
an  important  principle. 

§  11.  Now  every  particle  of  matter  which  we  see  around 
us  is  under  the  influence  of  several  forces  exerted  upon  it  both 
by  distant  and  by  adjacent  particles;  and  upon  which  it  acts  in 
return:  for  the  action  of  one  body  upon  another  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  reaction  of  die  latter  upon  the  former,  of  the 
same  intensity  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  these  forces  the 
motions  which  we  observe  in  some  bodies  are  owing,  and  upon 
their  balance  the  apparent  state  of  rest  in  others  is  dependent: 
it  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance  that  we  should  form  as 
accurate  a  notion  as  possible  of  the  meaning  of  the  general  term 
FORCE.  The  following  analysis  of  the  subject,  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  clearly  refers  the  origin  of  the  idea  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  each  individual;  conscience  being  the  highest  form  of 
personal  experience*. 

'^  We  are  conscious  of  a  power  to  move  our  own  limbs,  and, 
by  their  intervention,  other  bodies;  and  this  efiect  is  the  result 

*  Herscuel's  Z>t«0(nirMyp.  86. 
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of  a  certain  inexplicable  process  which  we  are  aware  of^  by 
which  we  exert  force;  and  even  when  such  exertion  produces 
no  visible  effect  (as  when  we  press  our  two  hands  violently 
together^  so  as  just  to  oppose  each  other's  effort)^  we  still 
perceive^  by  the  fatigue  and  exhaustion^  and  by  the  impossibility 
of  maintaining  the  effort  long^  that  something  is  going  on  within 
us^  of  which  the  mind  is  the  agent,  and  the  will  the  determining 
cause/^  In  the  case  of  force  exerted  by  the  right  hand,  and 
met  by  an  equal  force  from  the  left,  the  two  acting  in  opposite 
directions  exactly  neutralize  each  other,  and  no  motion  ensues; 
the  effect  is  pressure;  they  exactly  balance  one  another,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  in  equilibrio.  We  recognise  a  similar  power 
of  generating  force  in  other  animab  by  opposition  to  our  own, 
and  as  tilie  proximate  seat  of  it  is  in  the  muscles,  we  denominate 
it  muscular  or  animal  force*  This  force  may  be  commimicated 
to  inanimate  matter,  as  when  we  project  a  stone  from  the  hand; 
and  that  a  body  thus  set  in  motion  carries  force  with  it,  we  may 
feel  by  arresting  it  in  its  course*  Thus,  in  stopping  a  baU  at 
cricket,  we  experience  a  shocks  and  the  bones  of  the  hand  might 
even  be  fractured  by  the  blow  if  it  did  not  at  first  yield  a  little 
to  its  course.  It  may  be  concentrated  in  the  same  mass  by 
continued  action,  as  when  a  stone,  which  when  cast  from  the  hand 
will  inflict  a  comparatively  slight  injury,  is  continuously  acted 
upon  by  the  same  arm,  by  the  intermedium  of  a  sling,  it  will  at 
length  be  projected  with  an  intensity  of  action  capable  of 
producing  very  violent  effects.  We  thus  learn  to  regard  motion 
in  matter,  however  produced,  as  the  effect,  and  indication  of 
force:  and  force  has  been  defined  as  ''that  which  is  capable 
of  producing  motion  in  matter,  or  of  stopping,  or  altering  its 
direction  when  produced/* 

Velocity  of  motion,  or  the  distance  which  a  body  moves  in 
a  given  time,  may,  when  the  mass  remains  the  same,  be  taken 
as  a  measure  of  mechanical  force  (as  force  thus  transferred  to 
moving  masses  of  matter  is  called),  and  by  multiplying  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  by  its  velocity,  we,  in  all  cases, 
learn  its  momentum,  or  the  quantity  of  force  which  it  is  capable 
of  exerting  upon  other  bodies  opposed  to  it.  The  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  motion  constitutes  the  province  of  dynamics. 

§  12.  This  force,  which  we  can  exert  and  communicate 
at  will^  and  which  can  be  generated  by  all  animal  bodies,  we 
may  soon  become  sensible  may  be  opposed  by  other  forces 
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appertaining  to  inanimate  matter.  For  example: — ^in  lifting  a 
lump  of  iron,  or  lead,  or  stone,  from  the  ground,  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  same  kind  of  opposition,  and  consequent  exertion, 
as  when  we  violently  press  one  hand  against  the  other;  and 
whatever  opposes  force  must  be  force.  If  the  force  which  we 
apply  be  greater  than  the  opposing  force,  which  we  familiarly 
denominate  weight,  the  mass  is  raised ;  but  we  may  so  adjust 
the  two,  that  they  may  be  in  equilibriOy  and  then  no  motion  will 
be  perceptible ;  but  we  shall  feel  its  pressure,  and,  if  the  mass 
be  considerable,  we  shall  not  long  be  able  to  maintain  the 
balance,  from  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  and  the  mass  will  fall  to 
the  ground. 

Again,  by  pressing  with  the  arm  upon  a  strong  spring,  or  in 
drawing  a  bow,  we  feel  another  opposing  power,  which  we 
denominate  elasticity.  At  the  first  impression,  motion  may 
be  produced,  because  muscular  force  may  have  the  advantage, 
but  we  shall  soon  become  conscious  of  a  gradually-increasing 
opposition,  which  our  utmost  exertion  will  not  be  able  to  over- 
come ;  our  highest  degree  of  force  will  be  balanced ;  fatigue  on 
our  part  will  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and  the  elastic  body  will 
return  to  its  former  state.  If  the  opposition  be  suddenly  with- 
drawn, and  the  bow  be  allowed  to  act  continuously  in  its  return 
upon  a  body  which  is  free  to  obey  the  impulse,  the  bolt  or  the 
arrow  will  have  a  projectile  force  communicated  to  it  of  con- 
siderable intensity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stone  from  the  sling. 

§  13.  The  very  same  effect  may  be  produced  upon  the 
spring  or  bow  by  the  action  of  the  weight,  as  by  the  power  of 
the  arm;  and  if  we  were  to  place  the  mass  of  iron  upon  the 
former,  or  suspend  it  from  the  latter,  the  heavy  body  would  be 
supported,  and  the  elastic  body  would  be  bent.  Weight  may 
thus  be  opposed  to  elasticity,  and  at  a  certain  point  fliey  will 
balance  each  other :  at  this  point  no  motion  or  visible  effect  will 
be  produced ;  but  the  two  forces  will  not  on  this  account  cease 
to  act  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  opposite  pressure  of  the 
two  hands ;  they  will  exert  pressure  upon  each  other.  Each  of 
these  forces  having  been  separately  estimated  by  our  exertion 
and  consciousness  of  muscular  force,  when  opposed  to  them,  we 
cannot  resist  the  direct  evidence  of  our  senses,  that ''  matter  is 
thus  capable  of  exerting  upon  matter  the  same  kind  of  effort  as 
that  which  we  appreciate  from  a  mental  impression*." 

*  Herschel's  Ditoourte. 
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The  exertion  of  force  ^necessarily  implies  resistance,  or 
reaction,  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  a  force  is  effective  only 
when  the  resistance  is  called  into  play.  We  are  conscious  of 
the  ability  to  exert  muscular  force  at  our  will ;  but  we  cannot 
conceive  its  exertion  without  opposition.  So  with  a  common 
bell-spring;  we  know  from  experience  that  it  is  capable  of 
exerting  the  force  of  elasticity ;  but  if  we  hold  it  by  one  end 
only,  it  is  not  exerted.  If  we  hold  one  of  its  ends  in  each 
hand,  and  stretch  it,  we  feel  its  elastic  form,  which  we  oppose 
by  a  muscular  effort  of  one  hand,  necessarily  accompanied  by 
an  equal  effort,  in  the  opposite  direction,  of  the  other;  these 
efforts  may  be  replaced  by  the  gravity  of  a  weight  passing  over 
a  pulley  at  one  end,  balanced  by  an  equal  weight,  similarly 
acting  at  the  other  end.  A  curious  question  might  arise  upon 
such  an  arrangement :  Is  the  spring  stretched  by  the  sum  of  the 
forces  of  the  two  arms,  or  of  the  two  weights,  or  by  one  only  ? 

Let  one  end  of  the  spring  be  attached  to  a  fixed  support, 
and  it  wQl  be  found  that  the  same  effort  of  one  arm,  or  of  one 
weight,  applied  to  the  other,  wUl  stretch  it  to  the  same  amount 
as  before ;  the  force  of  the  other  arm,  or  of  the  other  weight, 
only  measured  the  amount  of  reaction  which  necessarily  accom- 
panies the  action,  and  which  is  now  borne  by  the  support. 

§  14.  There  are  several  varieties  of  force,  all  of  which  may 
either  mediately  or  immediately  be  referred  to  the  standard  of 
our  own  exertions.  Some  of  these  cause  masses  of  matter  to 
approach,  and  others  to  recede  from  each  other,  retaining  them 
in  their  second  position  against  an  opposing  force ;  the  former 
are  classed  together  under  the  name  of  attraction,  the  latter 
under  that  of  bepulsion.  The  laws  of  these  motions,  and  of 
the  equilibrium  of  these  forces,  the  intellect  of  man  has  been 
able  to  develope;  but  the  origin  of  the  forces  themselves, 
though  clearly  perceived  to  be  various,  appears  to  be  beyond 
his  comprehension,  even  when  that  origin  is  in  his  own  will. 
We  cannot,  at  least,  refer  them  to  any  secondary  cause,  and 
we  must  be  content  to  know  that  they  are  powers  conferred 
upon  matter  by  the  will  of  the  Creator,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  order  of  his  creation.  Thus  much  the  intellect  of  a  child 
can  comprehend,  and  to  nothing  more  did  that  of  a  Newton 
attain.  The  effort  which  we  feel  that  a  mass  of  iron  makes  to 
fall  to  the  ground,  is  due  to  an  attractive  force  between  it  and 
the  earth,  which  we  denominate  gravity,  and  is  an  universal 
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power  of  nature ;  that  which  we  feel  the  spring  make  to  recover 
its  first  position  when  we  press  upon  it  with  the  hand^  is  due  to 
the  repulsive  force  of  elasticity,  and  is  possessed  in  very 
di£ferent  degrees  by  different  kinds  of  matter. 

Before  we  proceed  to  inqidre  into  the  laws  which  limit  the 
action  of  these  forces,  it  will  be  well  to  indicate  certain  other 
varieties  both  of  r^ulsion  and  attractiony  which  will  come 
within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 

§  15.  It  was  observed  by  the  ancients,  and  the  fact  is 
mentioned  by  Tlieophrastus,  that  when  a  piece  of  amber  is 
rubbed,  it  acquires  the  property  of  attracting  light  bodies.  The 
Greek  term  for  amber  being  electrotiy  the  unknown  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  has  been  called  elbctricity.  It  was  not  till  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  same  pro- 
perty was  found  to  be  conferred,  by  friction,  on  various  other 
bodies,  as  glass,  sealing-wax,  sulphur,  &c.;  and  later  still,  that 
any  two  dissimilar  substances,  when  rubbed  together,  with 
proper  precautions,  are  capable  of  exerting  the  same  attractive 
force.  Further  observation  has  shown,  that  after  bodies  have 
been  thus  attracted  to  the  rubbed  surface,  they  will  be  repelled 
from  it  by  an  equal  but  opposite  force :  and  the  phenomena  will 
be  presented  to  us  in  a  striking  light,  if  we  suspend  a  feather 
from  a  piece  of  silk,  and  approximate  to  it  a  tube  of  glass,  which 
has  been  rubbed  with  a  silk  handkerchief;  the  feather  will  be 
attracted  to  the  tube  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  after 
attaching  itself  to  it,  will  fly  off*,  and  cannot  be  made  again  to 
approach  it.  Both  this  attraction  and  repulsion  will  overcome 
the  force  of  gravitation  in  the  feather,  and  by  its  opposition  we 
can  estimate  the  amount  of  either. 

§  16.  Again,  there  is  an  ore  of  iron  which  is  common  in 
Sweden,  which  has  received  the  name  of  loadstone,  from  the 
property  which  it  possesses  of  pointing,  when  freely  suspended, 
to  the  polar  star,  or  loadstar,  as  it  was  formerly  called ;  it  has 
been  known  from  remote  antiquity  to  possess  the  property  of 
attracting  small  pieces  of  iron :  it  is  said  to  have  abounded  in 
Magnesia,  a  province  of  Lydia,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
under  the  name  of  magnes,  hence  the  property  derived  the 
name  of  magnetism.  It  is  capable  of  being  communicated  to 
bars  of  steel  by  friction,  which  are  also  called  magnets.  If  we 
take  two  bars  so  prepared,  and  balance  one  of  them  upon  a 
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pivot,  we  may  again  have  the  opposite  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  exemplified  from  this  new  source ;  for  upon  approxi- 
mating one  end  of  one  magnet  to  a  certain  end  of  the  other^ 
which  is  firee  to  rotate^  they  wiU  approach  each  other  with  con- 
siderable energy ;  if  the  other  end  be  presented  to  it^  they  will 
separate  with  equal  velocity.  This  attraction  we  can  feel  and 
estimate  by  the  muscular  force  which  we  must  exert  to  puU 
away  a  piece  of  iron  which  is  under  its  influence.  Artificial 
magnets,  as  well  as  the  loadstone,  when  fireely  suspended,  take 
up  a  definite  position  with  regard  to  the  poles  of  the  earth,  or 
the  extremities  of  any  other  magnet :  hence  this  property  has 
heen  termed  polarity;  and  forces  which  are  conceived  to  act 
with  equal  intensity  in  opposite  directions  at  the  extremities  of 
the  axes  of  molecules,  or  of  masses  of  matter,  are  denominated 
polar  Jbrces. 

The  forces  which  we  have  thus  designated  may  be  distin- 
guished as  EXTERNAL  FORCES,  for  they  act  upon  masses  of 
matter  at  sensible  distances;  there  are  others  which  act  only 
upon  its  constituent  molecules,  and  at  insensible  distances,  and 
may  be  called  internal  or  molecular  forces. 

§  17-  The  first,  and  most  general  of  these,  is  homogene- 
ous  atiractiony  or  cohesion.  If  we  take  two  masses  of  lead,  on 
which  two  perfectly  smooth  suifaces  have  been  cut, — and  a 
cloven  bullet  will  answer  the  purposes  of  illustration, — and  bring 
diese  planes  in  contact,  we  shall  find  that  they  cohere,  or  attract 
each  other  with  a  force  which  we  can  appreciate  by  a  muscular 
effort  to  separate  them  ;  or  by  opposing  to  them  the  gravitation 
or  weight  of  another  body,  for  we  may  suspend  a  heavy  sub- 
stance to  them  without  forcing  them  asunder.  In  the  same 
way,  two  pieces  of  plate-glass  cohere  strongly  together  when 
brought  into  contact,  by  their  polished  faces.  It  has  often 
happened  in  manufactories  of  this  article,  that  the  plates,  which 
after  receiving  their  last  polish  are  placed  in  cases,  where  they 
are  arranged  like  books  in  a  book-case,  a  little  inclining  upon 
each  other,  have  been  found  to  have  contracted  so  strong  a 
cohesion^  as  not  to  be  separable  without  a  fracture ;  and  some- 
times three  or  four  plates  have  thus  become  so  incorporated  as 
to  bear  working  together,  and  cutting  with  a  diamond,  like  a 
single  plate.  Some  specimens,  which  were  selected  from  the 
manufacture  of  St.  Gobin,  were  found  to  be  thus  united  no  less 
intimately  than   if   they  had  been  fused  together;  and  when 
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a  violent  degree  of  force  was  applied  to  make  them  slide  from 
each  other^  the  experimenter  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  glass  was  actually  torn^  so  that  the  surface  of  one 
was  covered  with  large  flakes  detached  from  the  substance  of 
the  other. 

Another  example  of  this  force  is  afforded  by  the  running 
together  of  two  globules  of  mercury,  or  two  drops  of  water;  the 
moment  they  appear  to  touch  each  other  they  coalesce,  and 
become  one.  One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  homo- 
geneous attraction  is  afforded  by  sifting  some  finely  powdered 
resin  upon  a  plate,  and  carefully  scattering  a  few  dropa  of  water 
upon  it;  each  of  these  will  assume  an  almost  perfect  globular 
form,  from  the  equal  action  of  this  force,  in  all  directions  from 
the  centre  upon  the  exterior  film;  in  obedience  to  which  the 
particles  of  each  mass  are  free  to  move:  these  small  globes  may 
be  made  to  roll  about  in  all  directions,  like  solid  shot,  by 
inclining  the  plate.  When  made  gently  to  touch  each  other, 
they  still  continue  separate,  the  liquid  particles  being  defended 
from  actual  contact  by  the  light  dust  with  which  they  are 
powdered;  but  when  by  greater  violence  this  is  dispered,  they 
immediately  run  together. 

Some  measure  of  the  activity  of  this  force  in  liquids  is 
afforded  by  the  contraction  of  the  thin  film  which  constitutes  a 
soap-bubble.  If  such  a  bubble  be  blown  with  a  pipe,  and  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  be  directed  towards  the  flame  of  a  taper, 
the  flame  may  be  blown  out  from  the  reaction  of  this  contrac- 
tion upon  the  air. 

This  is  the  force  which  connects  the  particles  of  bodies 
together  in  the  solid  form  with  greater  or  less  energy,  and  which 
still  prevails  in  liquids,  though  reduced  to  a  less  amoimt  by  an 
opposing  force  which  we  must  presently  indicate.  We  have 
seen  from  our  experimental  illustrations,  how  gravity,  or  mus- 
cular force,  may  be  made  to  act  in  opposition  to  it,  and  the  two 
inay  be  combined  to  such  a  degree  of  intensity  by  the  continu- 
ous action,  for  instance,  of  the  sledge-hammer,  that  the  cohesion 
of  the  hardest  solid  may  be  obliged  to  yield. 

§  18.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  time  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  action  of  force.  When  a  mass  of  matter 
moving  with  a  certain  momentum  strikes  against  a  substance  whose 
cohesion  is  insufficient  to  resist  the  force  which  it  conveys,  the 
fracture  of  the  latter  is  the  consequence,  and  the  momentum 
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of  the  fonner  may  be  destroyed;  but  if  a  greater  velocity  be 
given  to  the  mass,  it  may  pass  through  the  opposing  substance 
with  little  comparative  injury,  and  still  continue  to  move.  Thus 
a  leaden  bullet  projected  from  the  hand  may  demolish  a  plate  of 
glass,  while  the  same  bullet  impelled  bom  a  gun  will  pass 
through  the  plate,  and  pierce  it  with  a  small  hole,  without 
destroying  the  cohesion  in  any  other  part.  In  the  practice  of 
artillery,  where  it  is  required  to  batter  down  waUs,  or  the  sides 
of  a  ship,  the  charge  of  gunpowder  is  so  regulated  as  that  the 
projectile  may  not  be  carried  through  the  object  aimed  at;  as 
in  that  case  the  time  of  its  passage  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
transfer  of  the  force  from  the  moving  body. 

§  19.  Elasticity  also  may  be  made  to  act  against  cohesion; 
and  a  most  beautiful  instance  of  the  equilibrium  of  these  two 
forces  is  presented  to  us  in  the  common  schoolboy^s  plaything, 
caQed  a  Rupert's  drop.  This  is  a  drop  of  glass  suddenly  solidi- 
fied by  dropping  it  into  water:  its  cohesion  is  very  considerable, 
as  we  may  ascertain  by  the  force  which  would  be  required  to 
crash  it;  it  will  bear  the  pressure  of  half  a  hundred  weight 
without  injury.  Glass  is  also  a  body  endued  with  a  high  degree 
of  elasticity,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  heat.  When  the 
exterior  molecules  are  suddenly  cooled  they  contract,  and 
violently  compress  the  still  heated  interior  particles.  That 
these  retain  their  state  of  tension,  and  strive  enei^tically  to 
recover  frx>m  it,  even  after  they  are  cool,  is  proved  experi- 
mentally. If  we  grasp  the  drop  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  break  off  the  point,  or  merely  scratcb  the  surface,  we 
diminish  the  force  of  cohesion,  and  the  elasticity  assiunes  the 
ascendency,  breaking  the  mass  to  an  almost  impalpable  powder, 
and  giving  a  violent  shock  to  the  hand  which  grasps  it.  By 
holding  it  under  water,  in  a  stout  glass  bottle,  or  other  vessel, 
the  effect  is  rendered  still  more  striking;  for  upon  scratching 
the  surfiEice  with  a  file,  not  only  is  the  drop,  but  the  containing 
vessel,  shivered  into  a  thousand  frtigments. 

§  20.  But  the  real,  and,  but  for  one  remarkable  excep- 
tion, universal  antagonist  of  cohesion,  is  the  repulsive  force  of 
heat:  and  of  the  meaning,  again,  of  this  term,  our  conscious- 
ness will  afford  the  best  explanation.  The  sensations  of  the 
most  ignorant  teach  them  to  apply  a  meaning  to  the  terms 
hoi  and  cold,  which  the  most  philosophic  definition  would  not 
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at  all  elucidate.  Common  experience  proves  to  us  that  the 
unknown  cause  of  these  sensations  is  an  agent  of  the  most 
powerful  and  active  kind :  we  find  it  continually  employed  both 
in  the  processes  of  nature  and  the  arts;  we  recognise  it  as 
destroying  some  substances^  melting  others,  rendering  others 
luminous,  and  converting  others  into  vapour.  The  hidden 
cause  of  all  these  effects  we  term  heat^  as  well  as  the  sensation 
which  it  produces  upon  our  organs.  Our  ignorance  occasions 
this  confusion  of  language,  and  we  only  attempt  to  disguise  that 
ignorance  when  we  substitute  the  term  caloric  ior  the  myste- 
rious cause,  and  confine  the  term  heat  to  the  sensation  produced. 

When  we  take  a  half  flaccid  bladder,  and  expose  it  to 
any  of  the  common  sources  of  heat,  as  by  holding  it  before 
the  fire,  or  pouring  hot  water  upon  it,  we  invariably  commu- 
nicate a  repulsive  force  to  the  air  which  it  contains,  causing  the 
particles  to  recede  from  each  other,  and  distending  the  bladder 
to  a  degree  which,  if  properly  confined,  will  cause  it  to  burst, 
with  a  loud  report.  Here  again  we  may  feel  the  force  which 
causes  the  aerial  molecules  to  repel  each  other.  Common 
experience  has  also  taught  us  that  the  application  of  heat  will 
quietly  subdue  the  cohesion  which  binds  together  the  atoms  of 
the  most  solid  metal,  and  which  the  most  intense  mechanical 
force  can  only  very  partially  effect;  and  hence,  again,  we  judge 
of  the  energy  of  the  active  cause. 

Such  are  the  forces  of  homogeneous  attraction  and  repul- 
sion:— antagonist  powers  which  act  upon  the  constituent 
particles  of  the  same  kinds  of  matter, — matter  that  is,  of  the 
same  sensible  properties. 

§  21.  Referring  back  to  our  first  acquaintance  with 
matter,  we  have  not  only  been  assured  of  its  existence,  of  its 
substantiality,  of  its  impenetrability,  of  its  solidity,  of  its 
fluidity,  by  our  touch,  but  our  other  senses  have  discovered  to 
us  different  kinds  of  matter — matter  of  different  sensible  pro- 
perties. Our  taste  has  informed  us  of  sapid  and  insipid,  of  acid 
and  sweet,  and  bitter  and  saline  matter;  our  organs  of  smell,  of 
odorous  and  inodorous  bodies;  our  sight,  of  blue  and  green, 
and  black  and  white,  transparent  and  opaque.  It  is  in  the 
reciprocal  action  of  bodies  of  such  different  essences  that  we 
trace  the  existence  of  our  next  active  force.  If  we  simply  dip  a 
piece  of  metal,  or  glass,  into  water,  and  withdraw  it,  we  shall 
have  an  illustration  pf  it  in  the  wetting  of  the  solid;  a  portion 
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of  the  liqiiid  will  adhere  to  it:  we  can  estimate  the  amount  of 
the  force  by  the  weight  of  the  water  which  may  be  raised  under 
its  influence.  If  we  repeat  the  experiments  before  referred  to, 
of  placing  a  few  drops  of  water  upon  a  fine  dust,  substituting 
powdered  flint-glass  for  resin,  we  shall  be  able  to  contrast  this 
force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion  with  that  of  homogeneous  cohesion: 
in  the  former  case  the  drops  of  water  assumed  a  spherical  form, 
under  the  influence  of  the  last  power;  in  the  latter  case  hetero- 
geneous  adhesion  will  overcome  hotnogeneous  cohesion:  the 
powdered  glass  will  be  wetted,  and  the  water  will  be  absorbed* 

§  22.  The  last  force  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  specify, 
to  complete  this  general  view  of  the  forces,  is  chemical 
AFFINITY,  the  highest  degree  of  heterogeneous  attraction.  The 
action  of  this  marvellous  power  between  the  ultimate  particles 
of  diflerent  kinds  of  matter,  constitutes  matter  of  distinct 
qualities, — matter  differing  in  essence  from  any  of  its  ingre- 
dients,— matter  possessing  no  sensible  property  in  common  with 
its  constituent  elements  but  that  of  their  gravity  combined. 
An  inquiry  into  the  laws  and  results  of  its  action  constitutes  the 
chemist's  peculiar  province.  It  has  been  named  affinityy  from 
a  supposed  relationship  of  substances  to  each  other,  which  fits 
them  for  intimate  combination. 

If  we  take  some  fragments  of  copper,  and  pour  some  aqua 
fortis  (nitric  acid)  upon  them,  intense  action  will  ensue  between 
the  liquid  and  the  solid;  abundance  of  aeriform  matter  will  be 
evolved;  the  acid  and  the  metal  will  both  disappear,  and  in 
their  stead  we  shall  find  a  saline  substance  of  a  beautiful  deep 
blue  colour;  the  weight  of  which,  together  with  that  of  the 
collected  air,  would  be  exactly  that  of  the  acid  and  metal  thus 
acting  upon  each  other  by  the  force  of  chemical  affinity.  The 
blue  matter  resembles  in  no  single  property  the  substances  from 
which  it  is  produced;  but  that  copper  enters  into  its  com- 
position may  easily  be  proved  by  dipping  a  piece  of  clean  iron 
into  its  solution,  when  the  metal  will  appear  upon  its  surface, 
with  all  its  characteristic  properties. 

The  intimate  and  mutual  penetration  of  bodies,  under  this 
mysterious  force,  might  be  expected  to  elude  that  kind  of  com- 
parison and  measure  with  our  innate  energy  which  we  have 
established  in  the  case  of  the  other  forces  which  we  have  passed 
under  our  review:  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a 
molecular  action  of  such  a  kind  could  be  immediately  tested  by 
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our  muscular  force;  but  mediately  this  may  be  done  by  a 
reference  to  the  force  of  cohesion,  which  is  directly  opposed  to 
it.  This  extraordinary  agent,  moreover,  presents  itself  to  us 
in  another  form,  in  which  having  elicited  it  from  the  distant 
reaction  of  two  masses  of  cold  metal,  by  means  which  it  will  be 
our  business  hereafter  to  investigate,  we  can  apply  it  to  effect 
the  essential  changes  upon  matter  which  are  the  distinctive 
results  of  its  operation,  and  at  the  same  moment  feel  its  power- 
ful influence  upon  our  muscular  frame,  contracting  its  fibres 
with  a  violence  which  no  spontaneous  exertion  of  our  self- 
generated  force  can  control. 

§  23.  These  illustrations  may  serve  the  useful  purpose  of 
fixing  upon  the  minds  of  beginners  in  science  some  definite 
notions  of  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  principally  concur  to 
the  production  of  chemical  phenomena;  but  to  constitute 
science  it  is  necessary  to  seek  out  the  laws  which  limit  and 
regulate  the  action  of  the  different  forces.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  know,  that  under  the  force  of  gravity  every  particle  of  matter 
attracts  every  other  particle  in  the  universe  and  is  attracted  by 
it;  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  measure  the  amount  of  the 
force  and  ascertain  the  influence  of  distance  upon  its  action. 
The  particular  laws  of  their  several  actions,  as  &r  as  they  are 
conducive  to  chemical  results,  it  is  the  object  of  the  following 
pages  to  examine  and  illustrate;  and  for  this  purpose  we  will 
take  them  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  already  been 
notified;  and  first  with  regard  to  gravity. 

II.  GRAVITY— WEIGHT. 

§  24.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  may  be  exerted  be- 
tween masses  of  matter  at  the  greatest  distances  from  each 
other;  it  is  that  sublime  power  which  the  astronomer  con- 
templates as  extending  between  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar 
system;  binding  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  reaching 
through  space  to  countless  other  systems,  at  distances  of  which 
the  mind  of  man  strives  in  vain  to  form  an  adequate  conception. 
With  this  stupendous  and  all-pervading  force  the  chemist  has 
little  concern,  except  as  acting  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
conferring  the  property  which  we  call  weight. 

It  may  be  exemplified  not  only  by  the  fall  of  a  body  to  the 
earth,  but  by  the  approach  towards  each  other  of  masses  of 
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matter  which  are  free  to  obey  the  mutual  impulse.  Thus^ 
pieces  of  wood^  upon  the  surface  of  water^  are  attracted  towards 
each  other^  or  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel;  and  the 
wrecks  of  ships  are  frequently  found  aggregated  together  upon 
the  surfece  of  the  ocean. 

Apbtmmet,  or  weight  suspended  to  a  string,  is  commonly 
employed  to  indicate  a  line  directed  immediately  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  which  is  called  a  perpendicular.  This  is  the 
direction  of  gravitation^  which  acts  in  straight  lines^  when  undis- 
turbed, at  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  same  plummet,  when 
suspended  by  the  side  of  the  abrupt  precipice  of  a  mountain, 
has  been  experimentally  found  to  deviate  from  this  perpen- 
dicular, having  been  drawn  aside  a  minute,  but  measurable, 
quantity  by  the  gravity  of  the  mass  in  whose  vicinity  it  had  been 
placed. 

In  common  language,  we  say  that  a  stone,  or  other  heavy 
body^  falls  to  the  earth:  but  the  influence  is  reciprocal;  the 
earth  is  attracted  by  the  stone  as  the  stone  is  by  the  earth. 
The  action  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  each  mass  contains,  and  this  is  the  first  law  of  gravity. 
The  quantity  of  matter  in  the  stone  bearing  no  assignable 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  earth,  its  influence,  though  certain, 
is  inappreciable. 

§  25.  Here  again  it  may  be  necessary  to  guard  against 
a  prejudice  derived  from  careless  observation^  and  inaccurate 
language:  lead  is  proverbially  said  to  be  heavy,  and  a  feather  to 
be  light,  and  when  a  mass  of  lead  and  a  feather  are  suflered  to 
&11  together  to  the  ground  from  a  height  (when  abandoned,  that 
is,  at  the  same  moment,  to  the  action  of  gravity),  the  former 
reaches  the  bottom  sooner  than  the  latter;  gravity  appearing  to 
act  with  greater  energy  upon  one  than  the  other.  But  if  the 
experiment  be  made  in  a  space  void  of  other  matter,  the  action 
upon  both  will  be  found  to  be  equal;  they  will  both  fall 
together,  and  we  shall  learn  that  the  retardation  of  the  feather^ 
in  the  first  instance,  was  owing  to  the  large  surface  which  it 
presented  to  the  resistance  of  the  air.  In  vacuo  the  smallest 
particle  of  matter  and  the  largest  mass,  fall  through  equal 
spaces  in  equal  times.  GravUyy  in  short,  is  the  power  of 
transmitting  to  every  particle  of  matter  a  certain  velocity  abso- 
lutely independent  of  the  number  of  material  particles:  weight 
is  measured  by  tlie  effort  which  must  be  used  to  prevent  a 
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given  mass,  or  accumulation  of  particles,  from  obeying  the  law 
of  gravity;  weight,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  mass;  gravity 
has  no  dependence  at  all  upon  it. 

§  26,  The  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity  is  measured 
by  the  velocity  of  a  body  moving  unresisted  under  its  influence, 
and  is  such,  that  in  this  latitude  a  body  falls,  in  the  first  second 
of  time,  16.095  feet,  or  about  16  feet  and  one  inch. 

§  27.  The  second  law  of  gravity  is,  that  bodies  attract 
one  another  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances of  their  centres,  to  which  their  action  may  be  referred. 
Now  this  is  the  law  which  regulates  the  action  of  all  central 
forces, — of  all  forces,  that  is,  which  emanate  from  a  centre,  and 
spread  themselves  around  that  centre;  and  its  generality  renders 
it  particularly  desirable  that  we  should  form  an  accurate  notion 
of  its  reason.  We  can  best  explain  it  perhaps  by  reference  to 
light.  Common  experience  informs  us  that  the  intensity  of 
light  decreases  with  its  distance;  and  in  what  proportion,  a 
little  consideration  will  enable  us  to  determine.  A  lighted 
taper  radiates  its  light  in  all  directions  alike;  if  we  imagine 
such  a  taper  placed  in  the  centre  of  an  opaque  globe,  four  feet 
in  diameter,  its  light  will  all  be  dispersed  over,  and  arrested  by 
the  surface  of  that  globe,  which  will  be  illuminated  with  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity.  If  we  now  imagine  it  removed  to 
the  centre  of  another  sphere,  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  same 
light  will  be  spread  over  the  larger  surface,  which  will  of  course 
be  illuminated  in  a  less  degree.  The  distance  of  the  light  from 
the  surface  of  the  first  sphere  would  be  its  radius,  or  two  feet; 
from  the  surface  of  the  second,  three  feet;  but  the  diminutions 
of  the  light  would  not  be  directly  as  2  to  3,  or  as  the  mere 
distances,  but  as  the  squares  of  2  and  3,  or  4  to  9;  for  it  can  be 
geometrically  demonstrated  that  the  surfaces  of  spheres,  or  any 
similar  sections  of  spheres,  are  as  the  squares  of  their  radii  (1) : 


(1)  The  principle  may  be  illustrated 
by  experiment,  in  the  following  way: — 
If  in  the  annexed  diagram,  1,  represent 
a  board  of  a  foot  square,  placed  at  .a 
"4  certain  distance  from  a  light  at  a,  it 
will  just  shadow  a  board  of  two  feet  square,  2,  at  double  the  distance; 
of  a  board  of  three  feet  square^  3,  at  three  times  the  distance;  or  one 
of  four  feet  square,  4,  at  four  times  the  distance :  that  is  to  say,  the 
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and  it  is  clear  that  in  each  case  the  light  is  spread  over  the 
whole  surfaces,  and  consequently  diluted  in  proportion  to  their 
surfaces.  In  the  same  manner,  and  after  the  same  law,  the 
action  of  gravity  is  diluted,  if  the  expression  be  allowable,  upon 
distant  masses. 

§  28.  If  a  gravitating  body  be  freely  suspended  by  a 
string,  or  rod,  from  a  fixed  point,  it  will  hang  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion; but  if  it  be  moved  from  that  position  by  a  force  laterally 
directed,  it  will  rise  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  point  of 
suspension  will  be  the  centre,  under  the  joint  action  of  the 
moving  force  and  the  tension,  or  cohesion,  of  the  rod  or  string. 
When  it  has  reached  the  point  at  which  its  moving  force  is 
destroyed  by  the  counteracting  forces  of  gravitation .  and  cohe- 
sion, it  will  immediately  begin  to  descend  under  the  force  of 
gravitation  in  the  same  arc;  and  when  it  reaches  the  vertical 
position,  it  will  have  acquired  a  momentum  which  would  tend  to 
carry  it  forwards  in  a  horizontal  direction;  the  tension  of  the 
string  will,  however,  cause  it  still  to  move  in  the  circle,  of  which 
the  point  of  suspension  is  the  centre,  and  it  will,  after  passing 
the  vertical  line,  rise  through  a  similar  arc  on  the  opposite  side, 
until  its  velocity  is  destroyed,  which  if  no  other  forces  than 
gravity,  and  its  antagonist  cohesion,  were  to  act,  would  be, 
when  it  reached  a  height  equal  to  that  from  whence  it  first  fell: 
from  this  it  will  again  descend,  and  passing  the  vertical,  rise  to 
the  first  height;  and  it  would  thus  continue  to  oscillate  for  ever 
but  for  counteracting  forces.  The  oscillations  of  an  invariable 
pendulum,  as  such  an  apparatus  is  called,  are  sensibly  performed 
in  equal  times,  or  are  isochronous^  even  when  the  arc  gradually 
diminishes  from  retarding  forces. 

The  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds,  in  the  latitude 
of  London  (51°  31'  08'^  n.),  in  vacuo,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  has 
been  accurately  determined  to  be  39.139  in. 

The  force  of  gravity,  which,  on  account  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  varies  slightly  in  intensity  from  the  poles  to  the  equator, 
may  be  determined  for  different  places  by  the  velocity  of  a 


light  which  is  concentrated  upon  the  first  board  if^ould  be  diffused 
OTer  four  times  the  space,  if  suffered  to  fall  upon  the  second ;  or  over 
nine  times  the  space  upon  the  third;  or  sixteen  times  upon  the  fourth. 
The  boards  may  be  considered  (without  any  appreciable  error)  as 
similar  segments  of  spheres,  of  the  radii  of  their  several  distances. 
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standard  pendulum^  it  being  directly  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  the  number  of  vibrations  in  equal  times:  or^  as  the  lengths  of 
pendulums  are  inversely  proportionate  to  the  square  of  the 
number  of  their  vibrations  in  equal  times,  the  force  of  gravity 
may  be  determined  for  any  place^  by  measuring  the  length  of 
the  pendulum,  which  beats  seconds  at  that  place. 

§  29.  Momentum  may  be  accumulated  to  an  enormous 
degree  in  very  large  masses  thus  suspended,  by  forces  which  at 
their  first  application  appear  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  move 
them.  By  making  repeated  impulses  coincide  in  time  and 
direction  with  the  first  minute  oscillations,  the  arc  will  gradually 
increase  until  a  great  degree  of  velocity  is  produced;  and  the 
force  which  is  thus  stored  up  is  capable  of  producing  a  corre- 
sponding concentrated  effect. 

§  30.  According  to  the  firs€  law  of  gravity,  the  force  with 
which  the  earth  acts  upon  any  body  at  its  surface,  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it  contains:  hence 
the  measure  of  the  force  becomes  the  criterion  of  quantity:  and 
the  weight  of  a  body  is  the  exact  amount  of  force,  expressed 
with  relation  to  some  known  standard,  which  is  just  sufficient 
to  prevent  that  body  falling  to  the  ground.  The  commonest 
mode  of  ascertaining  this  is  to  oppose  the  known  effect  of  the 
gravity  of  certain  pieces  of  metal  which  have  been  compared 
with  some  conventional  standard  with  the  greatest  possible 
exactness,  to  the  unknown  gravity  of  the  substance  whose  weight 
or  quantity  of  matter  has  to  be  determined.  A  pound  is  a  mass 
of  matter  which  has  been  thus  adjusted;  and  the  common  busi- 
ness of  life  has  rendered  most  men  familiar  with  the  multiples 
and  sub-multiples  of  this  weight,  and  the  denominations  of  tons, 
himdred-weights,  ounces,  grains,  &c.,  which  have  been  con- 
ferred on  them.  The  standard  measure  of  this  coimtry  is  the 
imperial  gallon  of  277-274  cubic  inches,  (the  inch  itself  having 
reference  to  the  force  of  gravity,  or  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds,)  and  the  weight  of  pure  water  which  it  con- 
tains is  lOlbs.,  or  70,000  grains.  The  method  of  comparison^ 
by  means  of  the  balance,  is  also  well  known. 

§  31.  The  balance  consists  essentially  of  an  uniform 
inflexible  lever,  delicately  supported,  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  on 
a  fine  knife-edge,  and  canying  scale-pans  fireely  suspended  from 
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points  in  the  same  horizontal  line  with  the  centre  of  gravity.  If 
the  weights^  or  quantities  of  matter,  in  each  be  equal,  the  one 
will  counterbalance  the  other,  and  the  beam  will  remain  hori- 
zontal; if  not,  the  heavier  will  preponderate.  Lightness  of 
constniction,  and  freedom  of  motion,  are  secured  by  many  inge* 
nious  contrivances^  upon  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose  to  dwell.  A  good  balance  will  indicate  by  its  turn 
80066^  ^'  66000^  ^f  ^^  weight  which  it  is  designed  to  carry^ 
and  will  fi^y  move  with  the  difference  of  i-s'jnr^  ^^  *  grain. 

§  32.  Equality  in  the  length  of  the  arms  of  the  lever  is, 
of  course,  the  most  important  consideration  in  the  construction 
of  the  balance;  but  when  there  may  be  any  reason  to  doubt  thin 
essential  point,  it  is  well  to  know  that  any  error  may  be  avoided 
by  the  method  of  double  weighing.  This  consists  in  placing  the 
object  whose  weight  is  to  be  ascertained  in  one  scale*pan^  and 
exactly  counterbalancing  it  ill  the  other,  not  with  the  weights^ 
but  with  sand  or  shot,  or  any  other  indifferent  substance.  It 
is  then  removed^  and  the  weights  applied  in  the  same  pan,  till 
the  counterpoise  is  balanced.  By  this  contrivance  the  unknown 
quantity  of  matter  is  compared  with  the  known,  under  exactly 
equal  circumstances,  and  the  result  is  independent  of  almost 
every  source  of  error  which  can  affect  the  comparison  of  one 
object  with  another.  An  object  may  also  be  correctly  weighed 
in  an  incorrect  balance  by  changing  the  object  and  the  weights 
from  one  pan  to  the  other.  The  mean  of  the  two  weighings 
may  be  mathematically  proved  to  be  correct. 

§  33.  The  second  law  of  gravity  has  little  to  do  with  the 
determination  of  weight,  and  for  this  purpose  may  safely  be  disr 
r^arded;  for  any  variation  of  the  distance  &t)m  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  at  which  we  may  carry  on  our  operations,  is  so  small, 
with  r^ard  to  the  whole,  as  to  be  perfectly  insignificant,  although 
not  inappreciable  to  the  refinements  of  modem  science.  The 
mean  radius  of  the  earth,  or  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the 
surface^  is  about  3,941  miles;  and  supposing  that  we  had  to 
determine  the  weight  of  an  object  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
one  mile  in  height,  the  force  of  gravity  would  be  decreased  in 
the  ratio  3942*:  3941%  which  would  make  a  difference  of  about 
one  ounce  in  a  ton  wei^t.  This  difference  would  not  of  course 
be  apparent  in  the  usual  manner  of  weighing,  by  means  of  the 
balance^  for  the  decrease  of  gravity  would  affect  both  the 
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weight  and  the  object  to  be  weighed  in  the  same  degree;  but  it 
might  be  measured  by  the  opposition  of  another  force^  as  that  of 
elasticity.  A  spring  which  would  be  bent  to  a  certain  degree  by 
a  ton  weight,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  would  require  a  ton 
weight  and  one  ounce  to  bend  it  to  the^same  amount  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain. 

§  34.  Every  substance  in  nature,  occupying  a  given 
space,  is  found  to  have,  under  the  same  circumstances,  a  weight 
specific  or  peculiar  to  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  the  same  volume 
of  different  kinds  of  matter  contains  different  quantities  of 
matter.  The  comparative  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  different 
bodies  are  called  specific  gravities.  This  is  a  very  important 
distinctive  property  of  matter,  and  one  to  which  the  chemist  has 
perpetual  occasion  to  refer.  In  comparing  specific  gravities  it 
has  been  found  convenient  to  refer  them  to  a  fixed  standard, 
and  water  has  been  generally  ado[fted  for  this  purpose,  as  being 
easily  procurable  in  most  times  and  places. 

§  35.  The  mode  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid 
is  very  simple  and  easy  of  execution.  A  small  stoppered  flask 
is  prepared  to  contain  exactly  1000  grains  of  pure  water;  tliis 
is  filled  with  the  liqxiid,  and  placed  upon  the  balance;  in  the 
opposite  pan  is  placed  the  coimterpoise  of  the  bottle  when 
filled  with  water,  and  when  heavier  than  water  so  much  weight 
as  will  adjust  the  beam.  If  the  liquid  be  lighter  than  water  the 
weight  must  be  placed  in  the  same  pan  with  the  bottle. 

In  the  first  case  the  weight  in  grains  added  to  1000,  and  in 
the  second  case  deducted  from  1000,  will  give  the  specific  gra- 
vity sought.  Thus  the  same  bottle  which  held  1000  grains  of 
water,  was  found  to  contain  only  839  grains  of  spirits  of  wine; 
and,  taking  water  as  1,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  is  said 
to  be  0.839, 

§  36.  It  would  be  impossible  thus  directly  to  compare  a 
given  volume  of  any  solid  body  with  an  equal  volume  of  water; 
were  there  no  other  obstacle,  it  would  require  a  nicety  of  mea- 
suration  and  workmanship  which  would  be  quite  unattainable. 
But  the  same  end  may  be  obtained  with  perfect  accuracy  by 
means  which  are  easily  applied.  The  rule  is  to  weigh  the  solid 
in  air  and  afterwards  in  water,  and  having  found  the  deficiency 
of  the  latter  weight,  to  divide  by  it  the  former,  and  the  quotient 
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will  be  the  required  specific  gravity.  Now  there  is  nothing 
more  injurious  to  the  progress  of  a  student  in  any  science  than 
the  acquirement  of  such  rules  by  rote,  without  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded;  they 
may  thus  be  rendered  available  for  mere  practical  purposes,  but 
they  are  utterly  useless  as  steps  in  his  advancement.  For 
instance,  how  many  thousand  persons  are  there  who  can  (to 
make  use  of  a  common  expression)  work  the  rule  of  three,  with- 
out in  the  least  understanding  the  doctrine  of  proportion  upon 
which  it  is  founded  ?  With  less  trouble  than  it  takes  them  to 
learn  and  recover  the  rule,  which  they  are  in  constant  danger  of 
forgetting,  they  might  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  its  principles, 
which  would  not  only  be  of  general  application,  but  a  help  to 
farther  improvement.  A  little  consideration  will  be  sufficient 
to  render  the  principles  of  the  above  process  perfectly  clear. 
When  a  solid  is  wholly  immersed  in  water,  it  obviously  displaces 
a  bulk  of  that  liquid  exactly  ^ual  to  its  own,  which  bulk  was 
supported  in  its  place  by  a  pressure  from  the  surrounding  par- 
ticles equivalent  to  its  own  gravity:  this  may  be  easily  proved 
by  the  familiar  illustration  of  a  bucket  in  a  well.  When  the  full 
backet  is  wholly  immersed  in  the  water,  it  requires  scarcely  any 
effort  to  draw  it  to  the  surface;  but  the  moment  it  rises  above 
the  water  tiie  weight  of  the  water  is  felt,  being  no  longer  sup- 
ported by  the  surrounding  Uquid.  In  the  process,  therefore,  of 
taking  specific  gravities,  the  solid  immersed  must  also  be  sup- 
ported by  the  surrounding  water  with  a  force  exactiy  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  water  which  it  has  displaced,  and  thus  the 
difference  of  its  weight  in  water  from  that  of  its  weight  in  air 
must  be  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  The  direct  com- 
parison of  the  substance  with  water  having  been  thus  effected,  a 
number  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  unity  is  easily  found  by  the 
rule  of  proportion,  and  this  will  be  the  specific  gravity.  An 
example  may,  perhaps,  render  this  more  clear.  A  lump  of 
glass  is  found  to  weigh  in  air  577  grains;  it  is  delicately  sus- 
pended by  a  horse-hair  fix>m  the  bottom  of  the  scale-pan,  and 
immersed  in  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  it  is  found  to  weigh  399.4 
grains;  the  loss,  therefore,  or  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  is  177-6  grains;  then  177»6  si::  577  :  3-2;  the  working 
of  which  sum  resolves  itself  into  the  division  of  the  third  term 
by  the  first,  or  of  the  weight  in  air  by  the  loss  in  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule.  The  quotient  3.2  being  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  glass. 
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Solid  bodies^  lighter  than  water^  such  as  cork^  may  be 
weighed  by  attaching  them  to  a  mass  of  metal^  or  glass^  pre- 
viously balanced  in  water  for  that  purpose^  which  may  cause 
them  sink^  and  then  proceeding  with  the  combined  mass  as 
before. 

§  37*  The  same  principles  may  be  applied  to  ascertain 
the  specific  gravity  of  liquids^  instead  of  the  specific-gravity 
bottle;  for  as  a  bulb  of  glass  immersed  in  water  is  buoyed  up 
by  a  force  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water; 
so  when  immersed  in  any  other  liquid^  it  will  be  supported  by  a 
pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  similar  bulk  of  that  liquid. 
Thus  the  mass  of  glass  which  lost  177*6  grains  by  immersion  in 
water^  was  found  to  lose  only  149  grains  by  being  plunged  into 
the  spirits  of  wine^  and  their  two  amounts  are  consequently 
the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  water  and  spirit;  therefore 
177-6  :  1  :  :  149  :  0.839^  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit. 

§38.  It  is  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  specific 
gravities  of  liquids^  which  do  not  differ  much  from  one  another;, 
may  be  determined  by  the  hydrometer  (2).  This  instrument 
consists  of  a  hollow  ball  of  glass^  or  metal^  with  a  weight  below  it, 
and  a  slender  stem  above,  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
degrees  by  marks;  in  pure  water  it  is  adjusted  to  float  to  a 
particular  mark;  that  part  of  the  stem  which  is  out  of  the 
liquid  acts  as  a  weight  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  When  immersed 
in  a  lighter  liquid,  such  as  spirit,  the  lateral  pressure  is 
diminished,  and  not  being  sufficient  to  support  the  same 
weight  as  before,  the  instrument  sinks,  till  a  portion  of  the 


(2)  The  annexed  figure  represents  Sikes's  hydro- 
meter. A,  is  a  brass  ball,  into  which  a  conical  stem,  f, 
is  inserted,  terminating  in  a  loaded  ball,  b;  at  n  a  flat 
stem  is  inserted,  which  is  graduated  into  eleven  equal 
parts,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  two;  eight  cir- 
cular weights,  E,  are  adjusted  to  the  instrument,  in 
which  a  slit  is  cut,  so  as  to  admit  the  slender  part  of 
the  lower  stem  into  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  weight; 
their  use  is  to  adapt  the  instrument  to  liquids  heavier 
than  water.  A  set  of  tables  are  furnished  with  the 
instrument,  by  which  the  specific  gravity  of  a  spirit  is 
easily  ascertained  afler  an  observation  of  the  degree 
upon  the  stem  to  which  it  sinks. 
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stem  becoming  immersed^  its  weight  is  decreased^  a  larger 
Tolume  of  the  liquid  is  displaced  and  the  balance  again  restored. 
Sometimes  the  instrument  is  adjusted  to  different  liquids  by 
moveable  weights,  while  the  graduations  of  the  scale  are  made 
to  express  the  specific  gravities  by  the  degree  to  which  it 
sinks. 

§  39.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  upon  reflection 
be  clear,  that  when  in  ordinary  circumstances  a  bulky  body  is 
counterpoised  by  a  weight  of  very  dense  matter,  an  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  unequal  buoyancy  of  the  air;  and  this 
may  be  rendered  evident  by  balancing  a  piece  of  cork  with  a 
counterpoise  of  metal,  and  afterwards  placing  them  in  a  space 
devoid  of  air,  when  the  former  will  preponderate.  If  the 
volimie  of  the  cork  were  2.5  cubic  inches,  it  would  require 
nearly  half  a  grain  to  restore  the  balance,  this  being  about  the 
difference  of  the  weights  of  the  air  which  the  two  bodies 
displaced.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  effect  is  too  small  to 
require  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  in  nice  scientific 
investigations,  such  as  the  determination  of  the  weight  of  gases, 
it  is  often  estimated. 

But  the  force  with  which  a  body  is  attracted  to  the  earth, 
and  consequentiy,  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it  contains, 
may  be  measured  by  opposing  to  it  other  forces  than  that  of 
gravity.  We  can  even  roughly  judge  of  different  weights  by 
the  dbSferent  degrees  of  muscular  exertion  necessary  to  support 
them;  and  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  a  metiiod 
of  estimating  them  by  the  compression  of  a  spring.  This 
observation  will  naturally  lead  us  to  the  consideration  of  our 
next  force;  namely,  elasticity. 

III.  ELASTICITY— THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

§  40.  The  immediate  resistance  of  a  body  to  oompres- 
sion,  or  extension,  is  properly  called  its  elasticity.  It  has  been 
exemplied  by  the  sensible  effort  of  a  compressed  spring,  and  a 
bent  bow,  to  recover  from  their  forced  state  of  flexure.  It  is 
directly  proportionate  in  perfectly  elastic  bodies  to  the  com- 
pressing force;  and  this  is  the  law  of  its  action.  If  a  bow  be 
drawn  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  seven  pounds  weight,  it  will  be 
drawn  to  double  that  extent  by  fourteen  pounds;  and  upon  this 
principle  various  spring-balances  have  been  contrived. 
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The  kind  of  elasticity  to  which  we  have  hitherto  referred 
arises  from  a  force  longitudinally  applied^  and  a  partial  dis- 
placement of  the  particles  of  a  solid  in  lengthy  and  is  denomi- 
nated fiewure:  a  second  kind  consists  in  the  lateral  displacement 
of  the  opposite  parts  of  a  solid^  in  opposite  directions^  the 
central  parts  only  remaining  in  their  natural  state^  and  is  called 
torsion  or  twisting.  Elasticity  thus  elicited  may  be  very  accu- 
rately measured  by  the  angular  displacement;  the  angle  of 
torsion  being  exactly  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  elasticity. 
Balances  of  the  greatest  delicacy  have  been  constructed  upon 
this  principle,  for  the  estimation  of  minute  degrees  of  force. 

But  solid  bodies  are  only  more  or  less  elastic  within  certain 
limits;  the  operation  of  forces  beyond  these  limits  first  produces 
a  permanent  alteration  or  change  of  figure,  which  is  called 
setting,  and  afterwards /rac/wre.  The  most  perfect  examples  of 
elasticity  are  afforded  by  aeriform  bodies,  and  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  us  furnishes  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
equilibrium  of  this  force  and  gravity,  a  correct  understanding  of 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

§  41.  With  regard  to  matter  in  the  aeriform  state, 
common  experience  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  as  with  solids 
and  liquids,  to  teach  us  how  to  collect,  confine,  or  weigh  it; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Galileo  (or  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,)  proved  that  the  air  had  a  definite  weight  and 
pressure;  and  it  was  some  time  after  this  that  Dr.  Priestley 
contrived  the  simple  means  which  are  still  in  use  for  experi- 
menting with  such  fluids.  Aristotle  indeed  appears  to  have 
happily  guessed  the  truth;  and  Plutarch  informs  us  that  he 
assigned  the  gravity  of  air  to  be  between  that  of  fire  and  earth; 
but  the  surmise  appears  to  have  led  to  no  particular  con- 
sequences, and  to  have  been  forgotten. 

§  42.  If  we  take  a  bell-glass  and  press  it  with  its  mouth 
downwards  into  a  deep  vessel  of  water,  we  find  a  strong  resis- 
tance to  its  descent,  which  arises  from  the  body  of  air  confined 
beneath  it;  as  we  press  upon  it  more  and  more,  we  feel  a 
stronger  and  stronger  opposition  or  repulsive  force;  the  water 
rises  further  into  the  interior,  and  the  air  occupies  a  less  space; 
as  we  withdraw  the  pressure,  it  returns  to  its  former  bulk,  and 
totally  displaces  the  water.  Hence  we  may  learn  that  the  air  is 
elastic,  like  the  spring  to  which  we  have  just  referred;  and  we 
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can  ronghly  estimate  by  our  feeling  that  its  elasticity  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  it  is  compressed.  We 
learn  likewise  from  the  same  simple  experiment  that  the  volume 
decreases  with  the  increase  of  pressure.  The  law  of  its  elasticity 
was  ori^nally  developed  by  Boyle^  but  Mariotte  more  accurately 
determined  by  experiment  that  the  volume  of  air  was  always 
inversely  as  the  pressure  (S).  Elastic  fluids  of  this  nature  always 
occupy  the  whole  of  any  vessel  in  which  they  may  be  contained, 
whatever  their  quantity  of  matter  may  be,  as  determined  by  their 
weight;  liquids  or  fluids  devoid  of  this  power  of  elasticity,  in 
vessels  which  they  do  not  fill,  always  present  a  level  surface, 
— t.  e,,  a  surface  parallel  to  the  general  surface  of  the  globe. 
This  is  determined  by  gravity,  the  law  of  which  they  are  free  to 
obey,  imopposed  by  any  counteracting  force;  the  surface  of  an 
elastic  fluid  is  always  coincident  with  that  of  the  containing  vessel 
in  which  it  is  confined. 

§  43.  If  we  take  a  strong  tube  or  barrel  of  metal  or  glass, 
closed  at  one  end,  and  closely  fitted  at  the  other  with  a  piston, 
or  moveable  plug  of  leather,  which  will  not  allow  of  the  passage 
of  air  at  its  sides,  on  pressing  it  downwards  we  shall  find  the 
same  kind  of  increasing  resistance  from  the  included  air,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  bell-glass  under  water.  This  elastic  force  may  be 
made  to  perform  mechanical  work;  and  if  the  piston  be  per- 
forated, and  the  perforation  be  covered  with  a  valve,  or  Uttle 
door,  opening  upwards,  as  we  press  it  down  the  elasticity  of  the 
air  will  raise  the  valve  and  allow  it  to  escape,  and  the  piston 
will  freely  descend.     If  we  attempt  again  to  draw  the  piston  up, 


(3)  This  figure  represents  the  form  of  Mariotte's  expe- 
riment. A  B  is  a  glass  tube,  turned  up,  and  closed  at  the 
end,  c;  it  is  divided  and  graduated  into  equal  parts;  mer- 
cury is  poured  into  it,  so  as  to  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the 
tuhe  to  the  first  horizontal  line,  and  a  portion  of  air  is 
inclosed  at  o,  of  the  ordinary  elasticity,  which  it  will  he 
hereafter  seen  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  about  thirty  inches 
of  mercury.  If  more  mercury  he  now  poured  into  the 
longer  leg,  so  that  it  may  stand  at  thirty  inches  above  the 
lerel  of  the  mercury  in  the  shorter  leg,  it  will  press  with  its 
whole  weight  upon  the  included  air,  which  will  then  be 
found  to  occupy  only  half  its  former  space.  If,  in  like 
manner,  the  column  of  mercury  he  increased  to  twice  this 
length,  the  pressure  upon  the  included  air  will  he  tripled, 
and  the  space  occupied  by  it  will  be  reduced  to  one- 
third,  &c. 
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we  shall  feel  a  strong  opposition  in  the  contrary  direction.  As 
the  piston  rises^  an  empty  space  is  left  between  it  and  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel;  for  the  exterior  air^  in  attempting  to  pass 
in,  by  its  elastic  force  firmly  closes  the  valve.  If  by  strong 
muscular  force  we  succeed  in  drawing  the  piston  up,  upon 
discontinuing  the  effort  it  will  be  forced  down  again  to  the 
bottom  by  the  exterior  pressure.  Let  us  suppose  now  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  to  be  fitted  with  the  same  kind  of  valve  as 
the  piston;  as  tiie  latter  ascends,  the  elasticity  of  the  portion 
of  air  included  in  any  vessel  with  which  it  may  be  connected 
will  raise  the  valve,  and  the  air  will  flow  into  the  barrel:  when 
the  piston  is  again  forced  down,  this  valve  will  be  closed  by  the 
force  above  it,  and  the  included  air  will  again  pass  off  through 
the  piston-valve,  and  we  can  repeat  this  operation,  gradually 
withdrawing  barrel-full  after  barrel-full  of  air  from  any  vessel 
till  the  residual  air  becomes  so  reduced  as  not  to  have  elastic 
force  enough  to  raise  the  valve.  Two  such  barrels  so  fitted  with 
pistons,  with  a  mechanical  apparatus  for  alternately  raising  and 
depressing  them,  constitute  the  essential  parts  of  the  air-pump  (4). 

(4)  a  and  h  in  the  adjoining  figure  represent  the  cylinders,  in 
which  the  pistons,  c  and  cf,  are  accurately  fitted;  at  the  hottoros  of  the 
cylinder  are  the  valyes  A,  A,  opening  upwards;  and  in  each  piston  is  a 
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§  44.  Now  if  we  take  a  thin  glass  globe  or  flask,  fitted 
with  a  stop-cock,  we  may  by  these  means  exhaust  it  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  air  which  it  contains,  and  equipoise  it  upon 
the  balance.  Upon  opening  the  stop-cock,  air  will  rush  into 
the  empty  vessel,  and  it  will  preponderate;  and  it  will  require  a 
considerable  weight  in  the  opposite  scale  to  restore  the  equili- 
brium. To  ascertain  the  exact  weight  of  any  given  volume  of 
air,  it  will  be  necessary  to  measure  it,  and  this  we  cannot  do  by 
measuring  the  capacity  of  the  globe,  for  the  best  air-pump  will 
always  have  a  residual  quantity  after  exhaustion;  but  by  con- 
necting the  exhausted  vessel  with  an  accurately  graduated  jar 
(5),  standing  upon  the  water-bath  (6)  the  air  may  be  made  to 
enter  firom  the  latter,  and  the  rise  of  the  water  into  the  jar  will 
indicate  the  exact  quantity  which  has  been  thus  abstracted. 
By  careful  experiments,  conducted  upon  this  principle,  it  has 
been  foimd  that  100  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  fdr,  under 
standard  circumstances,  to  which  we  must  hereafter  advert  more 
particularly,  weigh  31  grains, — or  815  times  less  than  an  equal 
bulk  of  water.  We  shall  find  that  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  aeriform  matter,  differing  very  greatly  in  their  specific 
gravities:  this  is  the  mode  by  which  they  may  be  ascertained, 
and  atmospheric  air  is  the  standard  to  which  they  are  aU 
referred,  just  as  the  specific  gravities  of  solids  and  liquids  are 
compared  with  water. 

valve,  gy  g,  also  opening  upwards;  the  bottoms  of  the  cylin- 
der are  connected  bj  a  tube,  e,  with  the  pump -plate,  upon 
which  stands  the  bell-glass, y*;  in  the  cylinder  a,  the  piston 
is  represented  in  the  act  of  ascending,  when  the  valve  g  is 
closed,  and  a  vacuum  would  be  formed  beneath  the  piston, 
but  for  the  opening  of  the  valve  A,  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
air  in  the  receiver.  In  the  cylinder  6,  the  piston  is  in  the  act 
of  descending  when  the  valve  k  is  dosed,  and  the  valve  g 
open,  by  which  all  the  air  in  the  cylinder  is  forced  out; 
and  in  this  manner  a  portion  of  the  air  is  withdrawn  from 
the  receiver,  yi  at  every  stroke  of  the  pump. 

(5)  a  represents  the  air-jar,  graduated  into  cubic 
inches,  and  parts  of  a  cubic  inch;  6,  the  glass  balloon;  each 
is  fitted  with  a  stop-cock,  and  connecting-piece. 

(6)  The  most  convenient  table  for  collecting  or  transferring 
gases  is  liere  represented:  a  is  the  wooden  stand  which  holds  the 
water-bath,  which  consists  of  a  deep  well  at  by  in  which  the  jars  may 
be  filled  with  water,  and  a  shallow  shelf,  upon  which,  when  inverted, 
they  may  be  placed;  at  c  ajar  is  represented  standing  over  a  groove, 
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In  the  following  table  are  included  the  weight  of  100  cubic 
inches  of  the  lightest  and  heaviest  known  forms  of  matter:  of 
the  same  quantity  of  atmospheric  air:  and  of  water  in  its  three 
physical  states.  The  specific  gravity  of  each^  compared  with  air 
and  water,  is  also  shown. 

Table  I.     Of  Specific  Gravities. 


Weights. 

Specific  Gravity, 
Air  I. 

Specific  Gravity, 
Water  1. 

Cnbio  Inches. 

GndnB. 

Hydrogen 

.     100 

2.138 

0.0694 

0.0000846 

Air 

100 

31.000 

1.0000 

0.0012277 

Steam 

.     100 

19.220 

0.6240 

0.000761 1 

Ice 

.     100 

23735.000 

765.0000 

0.9400000 

Water 

.     100 

26250.000 

814.0000 

1.0000000 

Platinum 

100 

642875.000 

17512.0000 

21.5000000 

§  45.  The  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was 
first,  however,  demonstrated  in  a  different  way  by  a  celebrated 
Italian  philosopher,  named  Torricelli,  in  the  year  1643.  His 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  attempt  of  a  well- 


by  which  the  gas,  disengaged  from  the  retort,  is  conducted  into  it. 
The  gas  gradually  rises  in  bubbles,  by  its  lerity,  and  displaces  the 
water. 


THE  WATER-PUMP. 
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digger,  at  Florence,  to  raise  water  by  a  sucking-pump  to  a 
height  exceeding  33  feet.  The  rise  of  water  in  a  tube,  by  these 
means,  had  up  to  that  time  been  ascribed  by  philosophers  to 
Nature^s  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum.  Nor  ought  we,  in  the  pride 
of  more  advanced  knowledge,  to  sneer  at  this  explanation, 
which  fulfilled  for  a  long  time  all  the  legitimate  purposes  of  an 
hypothesis.  It  connected  together  a  number  of  isolated  facts, 
such  as  those  of  the  pump,  of  suction,  &c.  It  will  be  well 
for  the  philosophers  of  the  present  day  if  some  of  their  hjrpo- 
theses  regarding  imponderable  fluids,  which  constitute  valuable 
parts  of  the  scaffolding  of  science,  stand  the  test  of  ridicule 
better  than  the  one  in  question.  The  well-digger  failed  in  his 
enterprise,  and  applied  to  Torricelli  for  advice;  who,  seeing  the 
absurdity  of  the  conclusion  that  Nature  only  abhorred  a  vacuum 
to  the  extent  of  33  feet,  suspected  that  the  cause  of  the  ascent 
of  water  in  the  pump-pipe  might  be  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere; and  that  a  column  of  water  of  about  the  height  men- 
tioned^ was  sufficient  to  equipoise  the  air  (7).  He  concluded 
that  if  this  were  the  case  it  would  only  support  a  shorter  column 
of  any  denser  fluid,  and  he  immediately  had  recourse  to  experi- 
ment to  confirm  his  conjecture.  He  filled  a  glass-tube,  three 
feet  long  and  closed  at  one  end,  with  quicksilver,  and  inverted 
it  in  a  basin  of  the  same  fluid;  it  immediately  sank  about  six 
inches  from  the  top  of  the  tube;  proving  that  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  which  could  support  a  column  of  water  of  about 
33  feet  in  height,  could  only  support  a  column  of  mercury  of  30 


(7)     The  annexed  figure  represents  tlie  constrac- 
tion  of  the  common  sucking-pump:  ▲,  B,  is  the  barrel 
fitted  with  a  piston,  in  which  is  a  valve  at  a,  opening   I 
upwards;  another  valve,  e,  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 


L 


a 


also  opening  upwards,  closes  the  communication  with   /f^.  h 
the  pipe,  b  d,  which  descends  below  the  level  of  the  ^  ' 

water,  m  n.  As  the  piston  rises,  a  partial  vacuum  is 
formed  beneath  it,  and  the  superior  elasticity  of  the 
exterior  atmosphere  pressing  upon  the  water,  m  n, 
forces  it  to  ascend  into  the  pipe  from  d  to  o.  The 
descent  of  the  piston  closes  the  valve  e,  forces  out 
another  portion  of  the  air  through  the  valye  a,  and 
upon  its  return  the  valye  B  again  opens,  and  the 
water  is  forced  past  it  into  the  barrel.  Another 
stroke  of  the  pump  drives  the  water  past  the  valve  a 
also,  and  lifU  it  into  the  reservoir  L  o,  from  which  it 
flows,  through  the  aperture  p. 
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inches,  the  height  of  the  columns  being  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  liquids,  or  as  13^  to  1  (8). 

§  46.  Thus  was  invented  that  useful  instrument  the 
barometer;  for  a  tuhe  filled  with  due  precautions  wholly  to 
exclude  the  eut,  and  accurately  adjusted  to  a  scale  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  the  exact  height  of  the  column  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern,  constitutes  the  essential  part 
of  this  simple  but  highly  ingenious  contrivance  (9).  In  con- 
firmation of  the  principles  upon  which  it  had  been  constructed, 
it  was  soon  observed  that  upon  ascending  a  hill  the  quicksilver 
fell  in  the  tube;  obviously  because  the  column  of  air  was 
shortened  which  supported  it.  This  observation  was,  not  long 
after,  applied  to  the  measurement  of  heights. 

The  gravity  and  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere  react  upon  one 
another  in  such  a  way  that  the  space  which  the  same  absolute 
weight  of  ur  occupies  at  different  heights,  must  be  the  measure 
of  both.  If  we  suppose  it  divided  into  strata  of  equal  wdght 
from  the  top,  the  first  stratum  will  press  downwards  with  the 


(8)  H  B,  represents  a  tube,  which  having  been 
filled  with  mercury,  and  closed  nitb  the  finger,  has 
been  inverted  carefully  beneath  the  sur&ce,  d  g,  of  the 
mercury  in  the  glass  basin,  d  c  f  e.  Upon  removal 
of  the  finger  from  d,  the  mercurj  baa  fallen  in  the 
tube  from  h  to  O,  the  column  of  meicary,  a  o,  being 
the  eiact  equipoise  of  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  time  of  the  experiment. 


(9)  In  this  figure  is  represented  the  mode  bj  which 
the  fluctuations  of  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  P 
B,  are  indicated  by  the  index  upon  the  dial-plate,  H  L,  in 
the  common  wheel-barometer;  a  glass  weight,  b,  attached 
to  a  thread,  passing  round  a  pulley,  to  which  the  index  is 
fixed  at  B,  and  nearly  counterpoised  nt  n,  is  allowed  just 
to  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  open 
siphon  end  of  the  tube  at  a;  it  consequently  rises  and 
falls  as  the  column,  Q  E,  becomes  longer  and  shorter,  and 
the  motion  of  the  thread  turns  the  pulley,  and  mores  the 
index  through  the  arc  of  a  graduated  circle. 
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whole  of  its  own  weight,  but  by  nothing  more;  the  second  will 
press  downwards  by  its  own  weight,  and  will  be  compressed  by 
the  weight  of  the  first  in  addition;  a  third  will  have  to  support 
its  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  the  two  preceding;  a  fourth 
will  be  compressed  by  three,  and  so  on,  each  stratum  being 
compressed  by  the  whole  thickness  of  the  one  above  it.  Thus 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere  must  decrease  in  a  geometrical 
progression,  in  ascending  through  equal  heights  to  its  upper 
r^ons;  and  will  be  measured  by  corresponding  diminished 
heights  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  Supposing 
the  length  of  the  equiponderant  column,  at  any  given  time,  to 
be  30  inches  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  temperature 
to  be  at  the  freezing  point  of  water  and  to  remain  constant 
throughout,  at  the  height  of 

5,000  feet  it  would  be       ....  24.797  inches. 

10,000         „         „         20.499        „ 

15,000         „         „         16.941         „ 

20,000         „         „         14.000        „ 

§  47.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  very  nearly  30  inches;  but  a  very  little  observation 
wUl  prove  that  it  is  subject  to  perpetual  oscillations  within  the 
limits,  in  this  country,  of  about  two  inches  and  a  half;  these  are 
dependent  upon  agencies  which  we  will  endeavour  to  develope 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  our  inquiry.  We  may  at  once, 
however,  remark,  that  the  existing  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
regulates  the  elasticity  of  every  portion  of  aeriform  matter 
inclosed  in  jars  or  bell-glasses  inverted  over  water,  or  any  other 
Uquid.  If  such  a  glass  be  carefully  turned  down  upon  the 
water-bath,  so  that  the  water  may  stand  at  the  same  level  both 
inside  and  out;  it  is  clear  that  it  will  inclose  a  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  existing  elasticity:  supposing  the  glass  to 
have  been  filled  with  water,  and  afterwards  with  any  elastic  fluid 
thrown  up  into  it,  by  that  kind  of  upward  decantation  by  which 
air,  from  its  comparative  levity,  may  be  made  to  displace  the 
heavier  fluid,  its  elasticity  must  be  governed  by  the  same  exte- 
rior pressure.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  the  amount  of 
this  variable  pressure  into  consideration,  in  taking  the  weight  of 
any  air  by  the  process  previously  described  (§  44),  and  to 
assume  some  fixed  pressure  to  which  they  may  aU  be  referred  in 
taking  their  specific  gravities.  This  standard  pressure  is  30 
inches  of  mercury,  and  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the 
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calculation  by  which  observations  made  under  any  other  pres- 
sure may  be  reduced  to  this  standard:  the  law  being  kept  in 
mind^  that  the  weight  is  always  directly,  and  the  volume 
inversely,  proportionate  to  the  pressure.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that,  with  the  barometer  at  29  inches,  we  had  jFound  the  weight 
of  100  cubic  inches  of  air  to  be  29.9  grains,  and  wished  to 
know  what  the  weight  would  be  at  standard  pressure — by  the 
rule  of  proportion  we  shall  find,  29  :  30  :  :  29.9  :  30.903.  Or, 
suppose  that  we  had  measured  100  cubic  inches  of  air,  at  29 
inches,  and  wanted  to  know  what  the  volume  would  be  at  30 
inches,  we  shall  have  30  :  29  :  :  100  :  96.6. 


§  48.  In  measuring  gases  over  the  water,  or  mercurial 
baths  (10),  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  liquid 


(10)  The  mercurial  bath  is  here  represented,  by  which  gases 
which  are  liable  to  be  absorbed  by  water  may  be  collected  and  trans- 
ferred; it  is  constructed  of  iron:  a  is  the  shallow  part  of  the  bath, 
and  h  the  well  for  filling  the  jars;  c  is  a  glass  jar,  serving  the  purpose 
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within  and  without  the  vessel  may  stand  at  the  same  level;  and 
where  this  cannot  be  effected  by  plunging  it  into  the  deeper 
part  of  the  bath^  the  difference  of  level  must  be  measured^  and 
the  following  simple  correction  applied.  Suppose  a  quantity  of 
air  confined  over  mercury,  the  level  of  which  stands  higher  by 
two  inches  within  the  jar  than  without,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  balances  not  only  the  elasticity 
of  the  included  air,  but  the  weight  of  the  mercury  within  the 
jar;  the  elasticity  of  the  air  must  therefore  be  less  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  time,  by  an  amount  of  which  the  dif- 
ference of  the  level  is  the  measure;  under  the  circumstances,  two 
inches  must  be  deducted  from  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and 
the  correction  for  pressure  applied  as  before.  Should  the 
difference  of  level  occur  with  water,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the 
corresponding  difference  of  mercury,  by  dividing  it  by  13.5,  the 
difference  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  liquids  (11). 

§  49.  And  now  we  may  describe  a  beautiful  and  convenient 
process  of  Sir  J.  Leslie,  for  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  such 
solid  substances  as  are  porous,  like  charcoal,  or  in  powder  like 


of  a  reservoir.  It  may  be  filled  with  any  gas,  by  first  pressing  it  down 
into  the  cylinder,  in  which  is  an  iron  core,  the  interval  between 
which  and  the  exterior  case  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  then  allowing 
the  gas  to  rise  into  the  small  bell-glass  placed  in  the  basin  of  mercury, 
at  d.     A  jar,  partially  filled  with  gas,  is  represented  at  a. 

(11)  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  any  vessel  connected  with  the 
air-pump,  may  be  measured  by  gauges,  acting  upon  the  principle  of 
the  barometer.  In  figure  4  (page  32),  k  represents  a  barometer-tube, 
opening  under  the  receiver,  y*,  and  dipping  at  its  lower  end  into  an 
open  cistern  of  mercury.  As  the  air  under  the  receiver  becomes  rare- 
fied,  the  superior  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere  raises  up  a  column  of 
mercury,  which,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  total  abstraction  of  air, 
would  stand  at  the  same  height  as  the  barometer.  The  difierence 
between  the  two,  measured  upon  a  scale  of  inches,  indicates  the 
elasticity  of  the  residual  air.  The  siphon-gauge,  at  t,  does  not  begin 
to  act  till  the  rarefaction  has  been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent. 
The  upper  part  of  the  siphon  is  filled  with  mercury  by  boiling,  which 
is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pressure  of  the  air;  when  this  is  diminished 
to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  able  to  support  a  column  of  mercury 
equal  in  height  to  the  upright  part  of  the  tube,  it  begins  to  fall  away 
from  the  top,  and  to  rise  in  the  parallel  leg  of  the  siphon,  and,  as  the 
equality  of  these  two  columns  would  denote  a  perfect  vacuum  above 
each,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  with  which  the  instru- 
ment  is  connected,  is  measured  by  their  difference. 
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sand^  and  which  is  founded  upon  the  properties  of  atmospheric 
air.  The  only  precautions  necessary  to  be  taken^  are  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  cavities  unconnected  with  the  air^  or  which 
may  be  so  small  as  to  have  the  property  of  absorbing  gases. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  glass  tube  about  3  feet  long,  and 
open  at  both  ends;  one  third  of  its  length  is  about  -^^ths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  two- thirds  do  not  exceed  -j^g^ths  of  an  inch; 
the  narrower  and  the  wider  parts  are  connected  together  by  an 
extremely  fine  slit,  which  suffers  air  to  pass  but  retains  any 
sand  or  powder.  The  wider  end  or  mouth  of  the  apparatus  is 
ground  flat,  and  can  be  shut  so  as  to  be  air-tight  by  a  ground 
glass  plate  (12).  The  substance  to  be  proved,  suppose  sand,  is 
put  into  the  wide  part  of  the  tube,  which  being  held  in  a 
vertical  position  is  to  have  its  narrow  extremity  immersed  in 
mercury  till  the  metal  rises  to  the  division  between  the  two. 
The  lid  is  then  to  be  fitted  on  air-tight.  In  this  state  it  will  be 
evident  that  there  can  be  no  air  in  the  tube,  except  that  mixed 
with  the  sand  in  the  upper  cavity.  If  the  barometer  stand  at 
30  inches  and  the  tube  be  lifted  perpendicularly  till  the  mercury- 
stand  at  15  inches  above  its  surface  in  the  containing  vessel,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  air  in  the  inside  will  be  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  only  haK  an  atmosphere,  and  of  course  will  dilate 
and  fill  precisely  twice  the  space  it  originally  occupied,  and  half 
the  quantity  contained  in  the  sand  will  be  transferred  into  the 
narrow  part  of  the  tube.  The  space  which  it  will  here  occupy 
will,  of  course,  be  exactly  the  same  as  twice  the  quantity  under 
double  pressure:  or,  in  other  words,  we  have  measured  in  the 
narrow  tube  the  bulk  of  the  air  originally  contained  in  the 
powder. 

Now  let  the  sand  be  removed,  and  the  experiment  repeated 


(12)  a  b  c  d  e,  represents  the  long  glass  tube,  the 
wide  part  of  which  extends  from  a  to  6;  ^  is  the  glass 
plate  fitted,  by  grinding,  to  the  mouth,  a;  j:  is  the  glass 
jar  for  holding  the  mercury. 


u 
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with  the  larger  cavity  filled  with  air  alone.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  quantity  being  greater^  it  will  when  dilated  to  double  the 
bulk  under  a  pressure  of  15  inches^  occupy  a  larger  space,  which 
will  be  measured  upon  the  tube;  but  the  expanded  air  in  the 
narrow  tube  will  always  occupy  exactly  the  same  space  which 
the  whole  occupied  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure;  hence 
the  difference  between  the  two  spaces  will  be  equal  to  the  bulk 
of  the  solid  matter  in  the  sand.  Now  by  marking  the  number 
of  grains  of  water  held  by  the  narrow  tube  on  a  graduated  scale 
attached  to  it,  we  can  find  at  once  what  is  the  weight  of  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  solid  matter  contained 
in  the  sand;  by  comparing  this  with  the  weight  of  the  sand  we 
shaU  have  its  true  specific  gravity. 

§  50.  The  atmosphere  presses  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earthy  and  upon  the  surfaces  of  all  bodies  which  are  plunged 
into  it,  with  the  same  force  as  that  by  which  it  supports  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer;  and  a  column  of  mercury,  30  inches 
in  height,  whose  base  is  one  square  inch,  would  weigh  about 
15  lbs.;  and  would  press  upon  the  earth  widi  the  same  force: 
every  body,  therefore^  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  supports  an  average  pressure  of  15  lbs.  upon  every 
square  inch  of  its  surface.  That  we  are  not  sensible  of  this 
pressure  on  our  own  persons,  and  on  all  surrounding  objects,  is 
owing  to  its  equality  in  all  directions.  From  the  fluidity  of  the 
atmosphere, — ^the  perfect  mobility  of  its  particles, — any  force  is 
equally  distributed  throughout  its  mass,  and  its  gravity  not  only 
presses  downwards,  but  upwards,  and  laterally,  and  in  every 
direction  aHke.  If  we  destroy  this  equilibrium,  as  we  may 
easily  do  by  the  air-pump,  the  pressure  becomes  immediately 
manifest ;  almost  the  first  stroke  of  the  pump  fixes  the  receiver 
to  the  plate,  and  after  the  air  has  been  exhausted  to  the  utmost 
we  may  raise  the  weight  of  the  pump  itself  without  detaching  it. 
It  is  for  die  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  bear  this  enormous 
pressure  that  such  glasses  are  made  of  a  spherical  form.  If  a 
glass  of  a  cubic  shape  be  exhausted,  it  is  speedily  crushed  to 
atoms ;  or,  if  a  bottle  of  a  similar  shape  be  hermetically  sealed, 
when  filled  with  air  of  the  usual  density,  and  inclosed  under  a 
receiver  firom  which  the  air  is  pumped,  the  elasticity  of  the 
included  sir  no  longer  being  counteracted  by  the  exterior  air,  it 
will  burst  outwards  with  equal  violence. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  frequently  common  experience 
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has  anticipated  science  in  the  application^  if  not  in  the  formal 
announcement^  of  scientific  principles.  A  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  expansive  power  of  heat,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, occurs  in  baking  a  fruit  pie.  The  cook  inverts  a  cup  in 
the  dish,  from  which  a  portion  of  the  air  is  expelled  by  the  heat 
of  the  oven;  when  allowed  to  cool,  the  remainder  contracts, 
and  a  partial  vacuum  being  formed,  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere forces  the  juice  to  rise  in  the  cup,  and  thus  prevents 
its  coming  in  contact  with  the  crust,  by  which  it  would  be 
absorbed. 

§  51.  The  surface  of  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  is  about 
15  square  feet,  so  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  his  body 
amounts  to  14  tons;  this  he  sustains  with  perfect  convenience, 
because  every  cavity  of  his  body  is  distended  with  aeriform 
matter  of  the  same  elastic  force.  He  also  moves  about  under 
this  enormous  load  without  being  conscious  of  its  existence, 
owing  to  the  equality  of  its  action:  could  we  suppose  the  air  to 
cease  to  press  in  an  upward  direction,  while  its  downward 
weight  continued,  he  would  be  bound  to  the  spot  on  which  his 
foot  rested  as  effectually  as  the  rooted  oak.  Something  of  this 
we  may  indeed  feel  from  the  fatigue  we  endure  in  walking  upon 
a  stiff  clay.  In  such  a  soil  the  air  is  more  or  less  pressed  from 
under  the  feet,  and  just  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  boy^s 
plaything,  called  a  sucker,  raises  the  weight  of  a  large  stone,  a 
strong  effort  is  necessary  to  overcome  this  unequal  pressure. 

Those  who  ascend  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
by  climbing  lofty  mountains,  or  by  balloons,  often  feel  incon- 
venience in  their  ears,  and  other  cavities  of  their  bodies,  from 
the  included  air  not  having  time  to  adjust  itself  to  the  diminished 
pressure  of  the  outward  medium;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
persons  of  weak  constitutions  often  feel  considerable  discomfort 
from  sudden  changes  of  the  weather,  when  barometric  oscilla- 
tions may  indicate  a  change  of  pressure  upon  their  bodies  of 
]  8  or  20  hundred  weight  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

The  eminent  philosopher  and  traveller.  Baron  Humboldt, 
mentions  that  he  has  in  his  own  person  experienced  a  difference 
of  pressure  equal  to  31  inches  of  merciuy;  having  been  upon 
the  summit  of  Chimborazo,  where  the  barometer  stood  at  13 
inches  1 1  lines,  and  in  a  diving  bell  under  a  pressure  of  45  inches. 

Such  is  the  action  and  reaction  of  weight  and  elasticity  upon 
the  air,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  forces  in  the  atmosphere. 
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§  52.  The  alternate  action  and  reaction  of  mechanical 
force  and  elasticity^  and  the  consequent  propagation  of  force  to 
a  distance,  by  vibration^  are  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  pheno- 
mena of  SOUND.  This  is  another  adjustment  of  the  properties 
of  the  atmosphere  which  constitutes  a  most  important  feature 
in  the  evident  and  wonderful  design  of  its  constitution.  The 
complete  developement  of  the  subject  constitutes  a  distinct 
branch  of  science,  under  the  name  of  Acoustics:  we  can  only 
here  advert  to  the  play  of  the  forces  which  are  concerned  in  its 
production. 

When  the  particles  of  an  elastic  body  are  suddenly  disturbed 
by  an  impulse  at  a  particular  point,  the  force  spreads  throughout 
their  substance  from  that  point,  as  a  centre,  and  they  return  to 
their  state  of  rest,  by  a  series  of  isochronous  vibrations^  or  rapid 
movements  to  and  fro;  equal  numbers  of  which  take  place  in 
equal  times.  The  rapidity,  force,  and  permanence  of  these 
vibrations  depend  upon  the  elasticity,  the  form,  and  the  mode  of 
aggregation,  of  the  particles  of  the  vibrating  body  (13).  They  are 
not  confined  to  the  substance  in  which  they  are  produced,  but 
tiiey  conmiunicate  themselves  to  the  surrounding  air  in  which, 
on  account  of  its  elasticity,  they  excite  equivalent  condensations 
and  dilatations  which  again  are  propagated  to  a  distance.  The 
corresponding  impulses  produced  upon  the  ear  constitute  sound. 
If  tiie  successive  impulses  form  a  connected  series,  following 
each  other  too  rapidly  to  be  separately  distinguished,  they 
constitute  a  continued  sound  like  that  of  the  voice  in  speaking; 
and  if  they  are  equal  among  themselves  m  duration  they  produce 


(13)  A  B  represent  the  two  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork, 
made  of  steel;  if  one  of  them,  a,  he  struck  against  a  solid 
substance,  it  will  momentarily  assume  the  position  6,  nearer 
to  the  other  prong,  b,  but  from  its  elasticity  it  will  imme- 
diately return  to  its  former  position,  beyond  which  it  will 
be  carried  by  its  momentum  to  the  position  a,  about  as  far 
from  A  as  the  second  position,  by  and  thus  a  series  of  rapid 
Tibrations  is  brought  about,  which  being  propagated  through 
the  air  to  the  ear  produces  the  sensation  of  a  musical  note. 
The  vibrations  of  a  alone  are  represented  in  the  figure  for 
the  sake  of  clearness;  but  the  other  prong,  B,  will  also  be  in 
a  similar  state  of  vibration. 
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a  musical  or  equable  sounds  as  that  of  a  vibrating  string,  or 
of  the  voice  in  singing.  A  quill  striking  against  a  piece  of 
wood  causes  a  noise,  but  striking  against  the  teeth  of  a  wheel, 
or  of  a  comb,  a  continued  sound;  and  if  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  be  at  equal  distances,  and  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of 
a  certain  amount,  and  constant,  a  musical  note.  The  lowest 
sound  which  can  be  called  musical,  is  produced  by  16  vibrations 
in  a  second  of  time;  though  according  to  the  observation  of 
Dr.  WoUaston,  some  ears  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  notes  at  both  extremities  of  the  scale,  which  are 
inaudible  to  others.  Tlie  higher  octave  to  this  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  double  the  number  of  vibrations,  and  the  double 
octave  by  four  times  the  number  in  the  same  time,  and  so  on  in 
the  progression  16,  32,  64,  128,  256;  the  last  of  which  produces 
the  note  which  is  designated  as  the  middle  C  on  the  piano- 
forte. The  fixedness  of  these  relations  is  such  that  the  well- 
known  sound  of  the  di£ferent  musical  notes  has  been  employed  by 
Professor  Wheatstone  as  the  measure  of  velocities  in  machines 
which  are  utterly  inappreciable  by  ordinary  mechanical  means. 

A  certain  time  is  always  required  for  the  transmission  of  an 
impulse  through  a  material  substance,  and  this  time  varies  with 
its  hardness  and  compressibility.  The  velocity  of  soimd  in  air 
has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  1130  feet  in  a  second;  in 
water,  4900  feet;  and  along  a  deal  rod,  17,400  feet. 

As  the  force  from  the  original  impulse  diverges  .  in  air, 
and  spreads  through  a  spherical  space,  its  intensity  must 
decrease  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  but  it  is  capable  of  being 
turned  back  or  reflected  from  the  surface  of  any  solid  obstacle. 

§  53.  A  musical  string  gives  a  very  feeble  ^ound  when 
vibrating  alone,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  air  set  in 
motion;  but  when  attached  to  a  large  surface  of  wood,  or  to 
what  is  called  a  sounding-board  in  musical  instruments,  it  com- 
municates its  oscillations  immediately  to  tliat  surface,  and  the 
whole  system  vibrates  isochronously.  The  extensive  vibrating 
surface  again  transmits  its  motions  to  the  surroimding  mass  of 
the  air,  and  the  sound  is  much  increased. 

§  54.  The  oscillations  of  a  soUd  body  are  not  confined  to 
one  direction,  but  may  be  longitudinal,  transverse,  or  rotatory ; 
in  every  plane,  or  confined  to  one  plane,  accordingly  as  tlie 
impulse  is  communicated.     Differences  in  the  structure   of  a 
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body  may  influence  the  direction  of  its  vibrations.  If  a  little 
fine  dry  sand  be  strewed  over  a  vibrating  surface^  it  will  be  thrown 
into  violent  agitation  by  the  force  communicated  to  it  in  parti 
cular  situations,  but  in  other  situations  it  will  remain  at  rest, 
and  it  will  thus  enable  the  eye  to  distinguish  the  vibrating  from 
the  quiescent  parts.  Thus,  if  vibrations  be  excited  in  a  plate 
of  glass  or  metal,  by  drawing  the  bow  of  a  violin  across  its  edge, 
it  will  emit  a  musical  sound,  and  the  sand  will  immediately 
arrange  itself  in  certain  lines  regularly  disposed,  where  it  will 
accumulate  from  other  parts,  and  remain  at  rest.  It  is  thus 
found  that  the  adjacent  divisions  of  the  surface  are  in  different 
states  of  vibration,  some  being  always  elevated  while  others  are 
depressed;  and  the  oppositely  vibrating  parts  are  separated  by 
lines  of  rest.  These  lines  of  rest  are  termed  nodal  lines,  and 
they  vary  in  form  and  position  with  the  part  where  the  bow  is 
drawn  across;  but  the  point  by  which  the  plate  is  held  being 
necessarily  in  a  state  of  rest,  must  be  included  in  a  nodal 
line  (14).  Similar  points  of  rest,  or  nodal  points,  are  found  on 
a  vibrating  string;  and  pieces  of  paper  placed  at  the  half,  third, 
fourth,  or  other  aliquot  points  of  its  length,  will  remain  on  it 
during  its  vibration,  but  will  instantly  fly  off  from  any  inter- 
mediate points.  They  are  points  of  equilibriimi  between  two 
adjacent  oppositely  vibrating  parts.  Indeed  all  vibrating  bodies 
have  a  tendency  to  divide  themselves  into  a  certain  number  of 
parts  which  j)erform  their  vibrations  independently  of  each  other. 

§  55.  The  amount  of  force  which  may  be  accumulated 
from  the  frequent  and  regular  repetition  of  minute  impulses  to 
the  particles  of  elastic  solids  is  very  great,  just  as  momen- 
tum may  be  accumulated  in  a  pendulum  by  frequent  small 
impulses  (§  29) ;  and  the  cohesion  of  glass  itself  has  been  known 


(14)  If  a  plate  of  glass,  a  b  c  d,he  held  hori- 
zontally at  its  centre,  e,  between  the  finger  and  <t 
thamb,  and  sand  be  scattered  over  its  upper  surface, 
upon  causing  it  to  emit  a  musical  note,  by  drawing 
a  violin-bow  along  its  edge,  the  sand  will  arrange 
itself  in  lines  constituting  regular  figures,  the  form 
of  which  will  depend  upon  the  pitch  of  the  note. 
The  lines  a  e,  &  e,  c  e,  cf  E,  in  the  figure,  repre  • 
sent  a  common  arrangement  of  these  nodal  lines; 
the  point,  e,  by  which  it  is  held,  will  he,  of  course, 
quiescent. 
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to  yield  under  the  intense  vibrations  of  a  musical  note.  If  we 
pass  our  moistened  fingers  lightly  along  a  glass  tube^  two  or 
three  yards  in  length,  and  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  diameter,  we  may  generate  a  force  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  move  a  leaden  ball  placed  within  it,  and  even  to  draw  it 
up  against  the  action  of  gravity,  when  the  tube  is  inclined 
several  degrees  to  the  horizon.  Or  if  we  fix  a  small  glass  tube 
into  a  beam  of  wood,  and  cause  it  to  vibrate  longitudinally,  in 
the  same  way,  the  successive  and  periodic  impulses  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  agitate  the  beam  throughout  its  mass,  and  to  produce 
vibrations  of  such  an  extent  that  whole  handfuls  of  sand  thrown 
upon  it  will  be  projected  upon  the  lines  of  rest,  which  will  thus 
be  accurately  defined. 

§  56.  These  vibrations  alter  the  molecular  arrangement 
and  strength  of  bodies  while  they  last,  so  that  if  a  weight  of  90 
pounds  be  suspended  from  a  copper  band  of  three  yards  in 
length,  0.4  inch  wide,  and  0.04  inch  thick,  it  will  remain 
imchanged  for  any  length  of  time;  but  if  made  to  vibrate,  it  will 
become  lengthened  six  or  seven  inches.  M.  Savart  measured 
the  lengthening  of  rods  of  glass  and  brass  by  the  act  of  vibra- 
tion, under  the  friction  of  a  damp  cloth,  and  ascertained  the 
amount  of  mechanical  force  which  would  be  required  to  be 
directly  applied  to  produce  the  same  effect,  and  found  it  to  be 
in  the  first  case,  (the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  being  1.14  inches,) 
equal  to  a  weight  of  2000  pounds;  and  in  the  second,  (the  dia- 
meter being  1.38  inches,)  3800  pounds.  The  facts  are  of  the 
utmost  practical  consequence  with  regard  to  structures  in  metal 
which  are  destined  to  support  great  weights,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  exposed  to  regular  oscillations  and  vibrations. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  forces  of  homo- 
geneous attraction  and  repulsion. 

IV.  HOMOGENEOUS  ATTRACTION  AND 

REPULSION. 

§  57«  The  force  of  cohesion  in  bodies  is  measured  by 
the  amount  of  any  force  which  may  be  required  to  separate  their 
particles,  or  break  them,  and  may  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 
The  opposing  force  may  be  applied  in  various  ways.  (1)  It 
may  tend  to  tear  the  body  asunder,  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres; 
(2)  it  may  tend  to  break  the  body  across;  (3)  it  may  tend  to 
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crush  the  hody;  (4)  it  may  tend  to  separate  the  particles  by 
means  of  torsion  or  twisting.  The  investigation  of  the  strength 
of  materials^  and  the  different  degress  in  which  they  resist  the 
action  of  force^  so  variously  applied^  belongs  to  mechanical 
science.  The  following  table  shows  the  force  of  cohesion  from 
experiment  of  a  few  solids^  as  indicated  by  the  weights  required 
to  tear  them  asiuider,  and  to  crush  them. 


Table  IL 

Of  Strength  of  Materials. 

Ben  1  inch  square 

Cabes  of  )  inch 

torn  asunder. 

crashed. 

Cast  steel 

140,000  lbs.     . 

— 

Cast  iron 

— 

.       10,000  lbs. 

Cast  copper 

19,000  lbs. 

7318  lbs. 

Wrought  copper 

33,000  lbs.     . 

6440  lbs. 

Brass 

17,000  lbs.     , 

.       10,304  lbs. 

Tin         .          .         . 

4700  lbs.    , 

966  lbs. 

Lead 

1800  lbs.     . 

483  lbs. 

Elm 

5800  lbs.     . 

.  1  (  1284  lbs. 

Pine 

10,400  lbs.     . 

.   I'    1606  lbs. 

Oak         .          .          . 

10,000  lbs.     . 

.  =  [  3860  lbs. 

§  58.  The  force  of  cohesion  is  opposed  to  mechanical  force 
in  the  case  of  the  surfaces  of  two  solids  of  the  same  substance 
moving  upon  each  other^  and  is  estimated  by  the  resistance  to 
die  motion^  which  is  denominated /nc/ion. 

Friction  is  greatest  between  rough  surfaces,  and  diminishes 
with  the  degree  of  polish  given  to  them. 

All  other  circumstances  being  equal,  it  is  directly  propor- 
tioned to  the  pressure  of  the  two  bodies.  Friction  also  arises 
from  a  similar  opposition  of  the  force  of  adhesion,  in  the  case  of 
the  two  surfaces  in  motion  being  of  dissimilar  matter;  but  it  is 
greater  between  homogeneous  substances  than  between  hetero- 
geneous ones. 

§  59.  The  subject  of  friction,  again,  is  purely  mechan- 
ical; but  we  re-enter  within  the  strictest  limits  of  our  depart- 
ment in  considering  next,  those  adjustments  of  the  two  anta- 
gonist powers  of  homogeneous  attraction  and  repulsion,  which 
constitute  the  physical  states  of  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform. 
The  best,  because  the  most  familiar,  illustration  of  these  three 
different  states  may  be  derived  from  our  every  day  observation  of 
the  changes  which  water  undergoes.  Every  one  knows  that  by 
abstracting  heat  from  water,  or  cooling  it  to  a  certain  point,  we 
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can  convert  it  into  a  solid  which  we  call  ice;  we  diminish  the 
repulsive  force,  and  the  attractive  gains  the  ascendancy.  The 
amount  of  this  cohesion  we  can  estimate  by  the  mechanical 
force  required  to  disintegrate  it;  hut  pound  it,  and  comminute 
it  as  we  will,  we  can  never  by  these  means  totally  overcome 
the  attraction  which  constitutes  its  solidity;  we  can  never  so 
far  unloose  its  constituent  molecules  as  to  give  them  freedom 
of  motion  amongst  each  other.  The  application  of  warmth  will, 
however,  gently  and  quietly  loosen  the  tie;  the  ice  will  dissolve, 
and  the  liquid  particles  will  yield  in  all  directions  to  the  slightest 
impulse. 

5  60.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  almost  perfect  manner 
in  which  cohesion  is  suspended  in  liquids  that  pressure  is 
communicated  by  them  in  all  directions  alike.  Solid  bodies 
gravitate  in  masses,  and  exert  no  lateral  pressure;  but  the 
particles  of  fluids  gravitate  independently  of  each  other,  and 
press  against  each  other  in  every  direction,  not  only  downwards, 
but  upwards  and  sideways.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  Uteral 
pressure  that  water  flows  from  an  opening  in  the  side  of  a  vessel 
in  which  it  is  contained ;  and  the  lateral  pressure  is  the  result 
of  the  downward  pressure  of  the  liquid  above,  and  exactly  equal 
to  it ;  consequently,  the  lower  the  orifice  is  made  in  the  vessel 
the  greater  will  be  the  velocity  of  the  water  running  out  of  it, 
and  the  further  it  will  be  projected  from  it  (15).     It  is  the  same 


(15)  If  D  be  a  hole  made  in  the 
side  of  the  vessel  of  water,  a,  the  wafer 
at  D  would  only  be  pressed  by  the  eim-- 
ple  weight  of  the  perpendicular  column 
of  water  from  A  too;  but  when  the  orifice 
at  D  is  open,  and  the  water  permitted  to 
Spout  out,  its  motion  throws  its  "hole 
column  into  action,  and  it  will  now  press 
upon  and  discharge  the  water  from  n, 
with  the  same  force  as  if  the  water  had  ' 
been  a  solid  descending  from  a  to  d,  ! 
which  would  be  as  the  square  root  of 

the  height  a  d:  and,  for  the  same  reason,  water  issuing  from  other 
orifices,  c  and  b,  would  run  in  quantities  and  velocities  proporliouate 
to  the  square  root  of  their  depths  below  the  surfece  of  the  fluid.  If 
D  be  four  times  as  deep  below  the  surface,  a,  as  n,  it  will  discharge 
twice  the  quantity  of  wafer  which  can  flow  from  b  in  the  same  time ; 
and  if  D  were  nine  times  the  depth  of  n,  three  times  the  qu.intity  would 
issue  from  ii. 
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pressure  acting  upwards  which  occasions  water^  when  poured  into 
one  leg  of  a  siphon^  to  rise  to  the  same  height  in  the  other  (16). 

§  61.  But  it  is  not  only  the  pressure  of  their  own  par* 
tides  which  is  thus  equally  distributed  throughout  masses  of 
fluids,  but  external  force  or  pressure  is  communicated  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  Bramah^s  press  an  immense  accumulation 
of  force  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  particular  point  by  pressure 
applied  to  a  small  column  of  water,  reacting  upon  a  larger  mass 
placed  under  the  surface  of  a  moveable  piston  in  a  large 
barrel  (17). 


(16)  This  figure  represents  the  arrangement  of 
an  experiment  which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  HydroBtatical  Paradox,  a  6  is  a  narrow  tube  con- 
nected with  the  extensible  ressel,  c  d  e;  when  water 
is  poured  into  the  tube,  the  weight  upon  the  sur£ftce 
wiU  be  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water 
in  the  tube,  which  wiU  act  with  the  same  force  as  a 
column  of  water  of  the  same  height,  whose  base  would 
hare  an  equal  area  with  the  surface  of  the  yessel.  If 
a  person  stand  upon  the  board  b  e,  and  blow  into  the 
tube  a,  he  may  raise  his  own  weight  by  the  force  of  * 
his  breath. 


^ 


(17)  This  figure  represents  a  sec- 
tion of  the  press,  d  is  a  small  but 
strong  pump-barrel,  fitted  with  the  pis- 
ton, Q,  which  is  worked  by  the  lever,  k 
L  By  this  pump  water  is  raised  from 
the  reservoir,  e,  and  injected  under  the 
large  piston,  a,  m,  fitting  tightly  in  the 
barrel,  h,  n,  and  to  which  the  press- 
plate,  F,  is  attached;  any  force  which  is 
exerted  upon  the  piston,  a,  is  multi- 
y^  plied  upon  the  piston,  m,  in  direct  pro- 
.Jj_J  portion  of  the  area  of  the  latter  to  the 
former,  and  any  substance  placed  be- 
tween the  plates  i,  f,  thus  becomes 
violendy  compressed.  The  pressure  is  immediately  relieved  by  turning 
the  screw,  n,  by  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  back  into  the 
reservoir. 
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5  62.  That  imperfect  destruction  of  cohesion,  which  is 
eflFected  by  mechanical  force,  is  curiously  contrasted  with  its 
perfect  suspension  by  heat,  by  comparing  this  equal  pressure  of 
liquids  with  that  of  sand,  or  some  other  Enely  disintegrated  solid. 
If  we  pour  sand  into  one  leg  of  an  inverted  siphon  it  will  not 
mount  in  the  other,  and  will  even  extend  a  very  little  way  into 
the  horizontal  part.  Whatever  pressure  be  given  to  its  upper 
surface  will  exert  no  influence  on  the  issue  below.  A  half- 
hundred  weight  placed  upon  it  will  produce  no  difference.  The 
weight  is  not  merely  supported  upon  the  base  of  the  colunm,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  solid,  but  by  the  sides  of  the  containing  tube. 
The  lateral  pressure,  however,  does  not  vary  with  the  height,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  liquid;  but  sand  will  flow  out  of  lateral  apertures 
made  in  a  box,  in  which  it  is  contained,  with  equal  velocity, 
whatever  may  be  the  height  of  the  column  within  (18). 

Single  grains  of  sand,  placed  upon  a  flat  surface,  do  not 
begin  to  roll  until  it  is  inclined  between  30°  and  40°,  and  this  is 
the  angle  at  which  the  pressure  is  exerted,  when  this  motion  is 
resisted.  The  angle  formed  by  a  heap  of  shot  or  peas  is  30°, 
and  the  weight  of  a  pyramid,  whose  sides  are  inclined  at  this 
angle,  is  alone  supported  by  the  base,  whatever  may  be  die 
height  of  the  column  confined  above  it  (19). 

A  very  simple  mode  of  showing  this  effect  is,  to  take  an 
open  tin  tube  of  any  length,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  to  press  a 
piece  of  thin  paper,  with  the  edges  moistened,  against  the  end 
of  it,  letting  it  adhere  simply  by  such  moisture;  then  placing 
the  tube  upright,  with  that  end  upon  a  table,  to  fill  it  with 
sand,  and  afterwards  gradually  to  raise  it;  whatever  the  weight 
of  the  tube  and  its  contents,  it  may  be  carried  anywhere  in 


(18)  A  B  o  D  represents  a  httx  filled  with  pure 
Iry  sand;  if  equal  alits,  a  b  c,}m  made  in  one  of  its 
lides,  equal  quantities  will  flow  Irom  them  in  equal 
imes,  and  will  be  projected  to  equal  distances,  not- 
ffithstaoding  the  difference  in  the  heights.  This 
Sgure  should  be  compared  vrith  Sguie  14,  which 
represents  the  floning  of  water  under  similar  cir- 
iMimstancea. 


(19)     If  sand  he  allowed  to  fall  from  a  height,  c,  ujion  a  flat 
anr&ce,  a  B,  it  will  form  at  first  the  small  cone,  1  1,  which  will 
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that  position^  although  the   paper  hottom  adheres  but    very 
dighdy. 

If  the  pulverization  of  solids  however  be  carried  beyond  a 
certain  limit,  so  as  to  produce  an  impalpable  powder^  the  action 
of  cohesion  is  in  some  d^ree  restored^  for  the  comparative 
largeness  of  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  the  particles  enables  them 
to  overcome  gravity  and  prevents  their  lateral  pressure ;  thus  a 
heap  with  perpendicular  sides  may  be  constructed  with  flour^ 
whiting,  &c.  A  certain  amount  of  adhesion  is  also  produced  by 
moisture^  and  the  flowing  of  sand  will  be  checked  by  any 
degree  of  dampness. 

§  63.  After  the  cohesion  of  ice  has  been  suspended^  a 
further  accession  of  heat  will  convert  the  liquid  water  into  a 
highly-elastic  aeriform  fluid,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  steam.  The  repulsive  force  acqiures  the  ascendancy; 
the  constituent  particles  tend  to  fly  from  one  another,  and  are 
only  restrained  by  the  pressure  of  that  surrounding  atmosphere 
which  regulates  the  elasticity  of  all  aeriform  matter  which  is  not 
insulated  from  its  action.  The  progress  of  this  change  of  state 
is  not  so  obvious  and  &miliar  as  the  preceding,  but  it  is  easily 
illustrated  by  experiment.  If  we  take  a  glass  tube  blown  at 
one  end  into  a  bulb^  and  fit  it  with  a  leathern  piston  fixed  to  a 
hollow  rod^  the  bore  of  which  is  capable  of  being  closed  with  a 
screw,  and  cause  a  little  water  to  boil  in  it  under  the  piston; 
steam  will  presently  issue  with  some  force  from  the  passage  in 


increase  to  2  2,  3  3,  &c^  and  as  it  rolls  down  will  always  maintain  a 
conical  sur&ce,  whose  inclination  to  the  base  is  about  30^.     The 


direction  of  the  pressure  of  the  sand,  in  the  box  a  b  c  d,  fig.  17,  and 
its  equality,  is  represented  by  the  pyramids,  d  ef,  • 

E  2 
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the  rod,  which  is  to  be  left  open  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it 
vent.  Upon  closing  this  passage,  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam 
will  accumulate  till  it  forces  the  piston  to  the  top  of  the 
tube  (20).  This  force  may  be  instantly  annihilated  by  remov- 
ing the  bulb  from  the  source  of  heat,  and  blowing  upon  the 
tubej  the  aeriform  water  will  resume  the  hquid  state,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  idr  upon  the  upper  aide  of  the  piston  being  no 
longer  counteracted  by  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  on  its  under 
side,  it  will  be  forced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  A  fresh 
application  of  heat  will  restore  the  elastic  force;  it  will  again  he 
forced  up;  and  by  a  repetition  of  the  process  this  tittle  model  of 
a  steam-engine  may  be  kept  in  action.  Why  the  processes  of 
liquefaction  and  vaporization  take  place  slowly  and  gradually, — 
why  a  mass  of  ice  does  not  instantly  melt,  or  any  body  of  water 
flash  into  steam  upon  reaching  the  proper  temperatures,  will  be 
shown  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  laws  of  that  extraordinary 
agent,  hbat,  upon  which  these  transformations  depend. 

§  64.  There  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  all  unorgan- 
ized matter  may  be  susceptible  of  similar  changes  of  state; — 
that  every  soUd  might  assume  the  state  of  a  liquid,  and  of  an 
aeriform  body;  and  that  every  air,  or  gaseous  body,  might  be 
reduced  to  the  liquid,  and  even  soUd  state.  Our  command 
over  the  forces  of  nature  does  not  extend  so  far  at  present,  but 
the  phenomena  which  we  will  further  examine  are  so  general  as 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they  are  universal. 


(20)  a  represents  the  glass  tube,  with  the 
bulb  at  its  lower  eiid;  6  is  the  handle  bj  which  it 
is  held;  c  is  the  piBtoa,  the  rod  of  which  passes 
through  a  cork  at  e. 
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§  65.  Witli  regard  to  solids^  we  distinguish  several  pro- 
perties as  modified  results  of  the  force  of  cohesion;  namely, 
hardness;  elasticity;  brittleness;  malleability;  ductility;  and 
compressibility. 

§  66.  The  relatiye  hardness  of  a  body  is  determined  by 
its  capability  of  scratching,  or  being  scratched  by,  other  bodies. 
It  has  no  relation  whatever  to  density,  for  lead,  which  may  be 
easily  scratched  by  the  nail,  has  a  specific  gravity  more  than 
three  times  that  of  a  diamond,  the  hardest  substance  in  nature; 
neither  is  it  connected  with  tenacity  and  brittleness,  for  iron  is 
easily  scratched  by  glass.  Mineralogists  are  in  the  habit  of 
appreciating  this  quality  by  the  following  scale  of  ten  degrees 
derived  from  a  comparison  with  ten  species  of  minerals,  com- 
mencing with  the  softest  crystallized  solid,  and  ending  with  the 
hardest. 

Table  III.    Hardness. 

Degree.  Standard  of  oomparison. 

1 Talc 

2 Ojpsum 

3 Calcareous  spar 

4 Fluor  spar 

5  ....         >  Apatite 

6 Feld  spar 

7 Quartz 

8 Topaz 

9 Sapphire 

10 Diamond 

§  67.  Elasticity  is  that  property  which  we  have  already 
exempl^ed  by  the  flexure  of  a  spring,  and  the  torsion  of  a 
thread  of  glass;  in  consequence  of  which  the  particles  of  a  solid 
yield  to  a  certain  extent  when  force  is  applied  to  them,  but 
immediately  fly  back  to  their  original  position  when  the  disturb- 
ing power  is  withdrawn.  Elastic  bodies  vary  much  in  the 
extent  to  which  they  yield  without  breaking,  and  in  the  degree 
of  perfection  with  which,  after  the  displacement  of  their  particles, 
they  return  to  their  former  state.  A  piece  of  caoutchouc,  or 
Indian  rubber,  is  very  elastic,  but  not  perfectly  so,  for  it 
becomes  permanently  elongated  by  stretching.     Glass,  on  the 
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contrary,  is  perfectly  elastic,  for  it  will  retain  no  permanent 
bend:  when  drawn  into  a  fine  thread  it  may  be  twisted  round 
upon  its  axis  many  times  without  breaking;  and  when  set  free^ 
always  returns  to  the  point  from  which  it  set  out. 

§  68.  Brittleness  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  a 
disrupture  takes  place  amongst  the  particles  of  a  solid^  from  a 
slight  change  of  position  amongst  them^  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  elasticity.  It  belongs  to  most  hard  and  elastic  bodies^ 
and  may  be  exemplified  by  glass  and  steel. 

§  69.  MaUeabitity  is  the  capability  of  extension  into  thin 
leaves^  by  hammering.  It  exists^  in  di£ferent  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion, amongst  the  metals.  Gold  may  in  this  way  be  beat  into 
such  thin  leaves  that  282,000  of  them  would  only  make  up 
together  the  thickness  ■  of  an  inch.  Silver  and  copper  are 
likewise  capable  of  being  extended  into  very  thin  leaves;  and 
tin  and  lead  into  foil,  necessarily  of  much  greater  thickness. 

§  70.  Ihictilityp  or  the  capability  of  being  drawn  into 
thin  wire,  is  not,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  the  concomitant 
of  malleability.  Iron  is  incapable  of  being  beaten  into  thin 
leaves^  but  may  be  drawn  into  wire  finer  than  a  human  hair. 

§71-  Compressibility.  Some  of  the  metals  have  their 
density  permanently  increased  by  mechanical  force;  when  thus 
compressed,  they  do  not  spontaneously  return  to  their  former 
bulk. 

§  72.  In  liquids  we  have  already  seen  that  cohesion  pre- 
dominates to  a  very  small  degree.  Their  particles  yield  amongst 
each  other  to  the  slightest  impulse,  and  communicate  pressure 
in  all  directions  alike.  The  force  required  to  change  their 
volume  in  any  sensible  degree  is  so  great,  that  until  improved 
means  of  experiment  were  very  recently  contrived,  they  were 
accounted  incompressible.  It  has  been  found  that  by  plunging 
a  vessel  of  water  into  the  sea,  to  a  depth  of  1000  fathoms,  the 
compression  is  one-twentieth  of  the  bulk;  and  the  following  table 
represents,  according  to  the  accurate  experiments  of  Professor 
CErsted,  the  amount  of  compression  of  several  liquids  in 
millionth  parts  of  their  volume,  for  each  additional  atmosphere 
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or  pressure  of  151bs.  per  inch  (21).    After  the  pressure  is  nith- 
dnwn  they  return  to  their  original  bulk. 

Table  IV.     Compretnon  of  Uquidt. 


Mereniy 2.65 

Alcohol 21.65 

Water 46.«5 

Ether 61.65 


(21)  A  B  c  D  repreienta  a  strong  glasi 
cjlindrical  reMel,  to  the  lop  of  which  a 
■imilar  cylinder  of  metal,  a  b  f  b,  ii  finnljr 
screwed;  an  air-tight  piston' mores  in  this, 
by  means  of  a  screw,  k;  m  is  a  glass  bottle, 
terminating  in  a  fine  capillary  tube,  open  at 
both  ends;  it  is  graduated  with  great  accu- 
racy into  preose  fracttons  of  the  contents  of 
the  bottle.  This  is  done  by  weighing  the 
quantity  of  mercniy  which  the  bottle  will 
hold,  and  the  quantity  which  may  be  con- 
tained in  an  inch  of  the  tube.  In  CEnted'a  j 
apparatus  each  inch  of  the  tube  was  found 
to  contain  80  mittionlH*  of  the  contents  of 
the  bottle.  The  bottle,  with  its  scale,  are 
intri-daced  into  the  glass  vessel,  a  b  c  d,  I 
which  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  the  " 

cylinder,  a  ■  f  B,  firmly  screwed  in  its  place. 

When  the  piston  u  drawn  back,  water  is  pressed  into  the  cylinder 
through  the  siphon,  b,  connected  with  the  vessel  a;  when  it  is  full,  the 
communication  with  the  siphon  is  closed  by  a  cock;  pressure  may  then 
be  commnnicated  to  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  by  the  screw,  k,  and 
lever  1 1.  The  pressure  within  and  without  the  bottle  will  be  the  same. 
Hie  amount  is  measured  by  a  gauge,  it,  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
bottle,  connsting  of  a  glass  tube  closed  at  the  top,  and  open  at  bottom, 
and  divided  into  equal  parts;  it  contains  a  small  portion  of  air,  and  is 
placed  in  an  inverted  position.  When  the  pressure  b  applied,  the  air 
is  compressed  continually  into  a  less  and  less  bulk;  the  diminution 
of  its  volume  being  precisely  pioportioned  to  the  pressure,  and  is 
measured  npon  the  scale. 

The  water  in  the  tube  of  the  bottle  is  separated  from  the  water  in 
the  cylinder,  by  which  the  pressure  is  communicated,  by  a  little  air 
contained  in  a  small  funnel  inverted  over  its  upper  end,  which  also 
contains  a  bubble  of  air;  BO  that  there  always  intervenes  between  the 
esterior  and  interior  water  a  column  of  compressed  water,  which  may 
easily  be  seen  from  without.  By  a  similar  apparatus,  constmcted  of 
metal,  to  enable  it  to  bear  a  higher  pressure,  Professor  Oersted  mea- 
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§  73.  Certain  differences  may  be  observed  in  the  still 
remaining  cohesion  of  different  liquids.  Thus  we  distinguish 
viscous  and  limpid  liquids. 

Viscosity  is  that  quality  which  renders  the  homogeneous 
particles  less  moveable  amongst  one  another^  and  is  the  direct 
opposite  to  limpidity.  It  is  a  modification  of  cohesion  some- 
what analogous  to  malleability  in  solids. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  approach  to  the  solid  state^ 
but  is  distinguished  from  mere  cohesion;  for  if  two  drops  of  a 
viscous  fluid  are  brought  into  contact  with  one  another^  they 
run  together  witii  much  less  velocity  than  two  drops  of  a  more 
perfect  fluid. 

Oil  and  syrup  are  specimens  of  viscous;  mercury,  and  spirits 
of  wine^  of  limpid  liquids.  Some  solids^  like  glass^  become 
viscous  by  heat^  in  their  passage  to  complete  liquidity;  whilst 
others^  like  ice^  become  perfectly  limpid  at  once. 

§  74«  Aeriform  fluids  are  commonly  and  convenientiy 
distuiguished  into  two  classes:  namely^  vapours  Bud  gases.  Steam 
will  illustrate  the  firsts  and  the  air  which  surrounds  us  the 
second.  We  have  seen  that  the  slightest  abstraction  of  heat 
proportionately  reduces  the  elasticity  of  steam^  and  condenses 
it  into  the  liquid  state.  The  slightest  increase  of  pressure 
beyond  the  force  of  its  own  elasticity  will  produce  the  same 
effect^  unless  a  simultaneous  increase  of  heat  enable  it  to  sustain 
it;  but  the  greatest  reduction  of  heat  which  art  can  produce 
(and  its  command  in  this  respect  is  considerable)^  and  the 
greatest  pressure  which  can  be  applied^  have  never  yet  succeeded 


sured  the  compressions  of  air  to  65  atmospheres.  For  this  purpose,  a 
small  index,  fixed  by  a  hair-spring,  was  placed  in  the  upright  gauge, 
which  being  pressed  forward  by  a  column  of  mercury,  was  left  at  the 
extreme  point  to  which  the  liquid  was  forced,  and  thus  registered  the 
pressure.  The  amount  of  the  compression  was  also  registered,  by  the 
simple  apparatus,  h  i  f  o,  which  is  an  open  vessel  containing  mercury, 
in  which  is  placed  a  glass  vessel,  a  b  c  d  e,  drawn  out  into  a  slender 
tube,  D  E,  and  turned  down,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  vessel  is 
fiUed  with  air,  and  placed  in  the  receiver,  and  when  pressure  is 
applied,  the  effect  is  to  drive  the  mercury  up  the  tube  E  D,  and  into 
the  vessel  c  b,  compressing  the  air  above  it,  and  ialling  to  the  bottom 
of  that  vessel.  The  volume  of  this  metal  being  added  to  that  which 
was  contained  in  the  tube,  will  equal  the  volume  by  which  the  air  was 
compressed  during  the  experiment. 
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in  bringing  the  particles  of  atmospheric  air  within  the  verge  of 
oohesiTe  attraction. 

§  75.  Other  gases^  however,  which  but  lately  were  con- 
sidered to  be  as  permanent  as  atmospheric  air,  have  yielded  to 
the  ingenious  manipidation  of  Dr.  Faraday.  His  method 
consists  in  generating  the  gas  in  a  confined  space,  when,  firom 
the  narrow  compass  into  which  it  is  obliged  to  pack  itself,  the 
mutual  compression  of  its  own  particles  is  so  great  that  they 
come  within  the  limits  of  their  self-attractive  force,  and  assume 
the  liquid  state.  It  is  true  that  the  elastic  force  increases  as 
the  compression;  but  the  energy  of  the  cohesive  force,  when 
its  limit  is  attained,  in  a  much  higher  degree; — not  in  the  inverse 
proportion,  that  is,  to  the  distances  of  the  particles  firom  one 
another,  but  as  the  squares,  or,  probably,  some  higher  power  of 
the  distances.  Different  gases  yield  to  different  degrees  of 
compression;  a  pressure  equivalent  to  two  atmospheres  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  liquefaction  of  some,  while  carbonic 
acid  reqiures  thirty-five  atmospheres,  or  a  pressure  of  52Abs. 
upon  the  square  inch  of  surface;  and  although  experiment  has 
yet  failed  to  produce  the  effect,  fair  analogy  justifies  the  hypo- 
thc»sis  of  geologists,  that  atmospheric  air  may  exist  in  the  liquid 
state,  in  cavities  of  the  compressed  strata  of  the  globe. 

§  76.  The  difference  between  a  vapour  and  a  gas,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  and  has  reference 
to  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  for  the  aeriform  fluid, 
which  in  the  compressed  tube  floats  above  the  liquefied  portion 
of  the  gas,  is  strictly  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  portion,  and  is 
influenced  by  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  the  vapours  of 
liquids,  which  exist  as  liquids  under  atmospheric  pressure  alone. 

§  77*  There  are  one  or  two  other  circumstances  attending 
the  reaction  of  the  antagonist  forces  of  homogeneous  attraction 
and  repulsion  which  ought  to  arrest  our  attention.  When  a 
liquid  is  about  to  assume  the  solid  state,  if  the  heat  be  very 
slowly  withdrawn,  and  it  pass  very  gradually  under  the  influence 
of  cohesion,  the  particles  do  not  rush  together  into  a  confused 
amorphous  mass,  but  sometimes  build  themselves  up  into  geo- 
metrical solids  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  symmetry.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  familiar  to  us  in  the  freezing  of  water, — so  familiar 
that  it  does  not  excite  half  the  attention  and  admiration  which 
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it  ought  to  inspire:  we  see  it  in  the  ice  which  forms  upon  our 
windows  in  the  winter's  nighty — in  the  hoar-frost  upon  the 
treeS;,  and  in  the  construction  of  flakes  of  snow.  The  seemingly 
endless  variety  of  figures  which  these  substances  present  is 
limited  by  certain  laws^  and  the  lines  which  bound  them  form 
amongst  themselves  no  angles  but  those  of  30°  60°  and  120°. 
If  we  melt  a  mass  of  sulphur^  or  of  the  metal  bismuth,  in  an 
earthen  pot,  and  when  it  has  slowly  cooled,  so  as  just  to  become 
crusted  over,  pierce  the  crust,  and  allow  the  liquid  portion  to 
flow  out,  we  shall  find  the  cavity  of  the  latter  studded  with 
beautiful  cubic  forms  which  the  most  skilful  carver  could  not 
rival,  and  that  of  the  former  with  no  less  beautifiil  six-sided 
prisms  and  needles. 

These  forms  are  denominated  crysiaby  and  the  process  is 
called  crystallization. 

§  78*  The  assumption  of  the  solid  form  is  often  attended 
with  the  exertion  of  an  uncontrollable  expansive  or  repulsive 
force;  proving  again  the  porosity  of  solids,  the  particles  of 
which  the  prejudices  derived  firom  common  observation  would 
induce  us  to  believe  were  in  the  closest  contact. 

This  phenomenon  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
passage  of  water  into  ice.  Indeed,  the  common  experience  of  a 
hard  winter  places  the  proof  before  us,  in  the  bursting  of  pipes 
in  which  water  is  carelessly  allowed  to  freeze:  and  if  we  take 
a  small  piece  of  a  gun-barrel,  securely  plugged  at  one  extremity, 
and  closely  fitted  at  the  other  with  a  screw,  fill  it  with  water 
which  has  been  boiled  to  exclude  the  air,  carefully  close  it,  and 
place  it  in  a  situation  where  it  may  freeze,  at  the  moment  of 
solidification  the  barrel  will  burst  with  a  considerable  report. 

The  specific  gravity  of  ice,  compared  with  water,  is  0.94. 

Iron,  likewise,  enlarges  its  bulk  at  the  moment  of  solidifi- 
cation, and  hence  the  particular  sharpness  of  casts  which  are 
made  with  it,  the  expansive  force  pressing  it  into  the  minutest 
crevices  of  the  mould. 

Other  hquids,  on  the  other  hand,  contract  in  bulk  at  the 
moment  of  congelation,  of  which  mercury  is  an  example. 

V.   HETEROGENEOUS  ADHESION. 

§  79-  We  come  now  to  the  contemplation  of  the  action 
and  reaction  upon  each  other  of  particles  of  matter  of  totally 
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different  kinds^ — of  different  essence  and  sensible  properties: 
and  the  first  force  with  which  such  particles  have  been  endowed 
we  may  usefully  distinguish  from  cohesion,  or  homogeneous 
attraction  (to  which  it  is  opposed),  by  the  title  of  adhesion,  or 
heterogeneous  attraction:  we  have  already  exemplified  it  by  the 
wetting  of  glass  by  water.  The  process  of  humectation  is  some- 
times accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  heat.  Ignited  alumina, 
which  contains  not  more  than  one-half  per  cent,  of  magnesia, 
becomes  sensibly  warm  when  moistened. 

We  trace  this  force  in  matter  in  all  its  physical  states;  t.  e.y 
whatever  the  antecedent  adjustment  of  tihe  forces  of  homo- 
geneous attraction  and  repulsion  may  be:  but  it  exists  in  dif- 
ferent d^rees  between  different  bodies;  and,  possibly,  between 
some  bodies  does  not  exist  at  all.  A  polished  blade  of  iron  is 
capable  of  being  wetted  by  water,  not,  however,  in  so  perfect  a 
manner  as  glass;  but  to  neither  of  these  substances  wiU  mer- 
cury adhere.  It  would,  nevertheless,  be  too  hasty  a  conclu- 
sion to  infer  from  this  observation  that  there  were  no  adhesive 
attraction  between  the  particles  of  glass,  or  iron,  and  mercury; 
tiie  attractive  force  may  exist,  but  in  these  instances  the  homo- 
geneous attraction  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid  may  be  superior 
to  it,  and  prevent  its  efficiency.  A  perfectly  clean  surface  of 
platinum  is  capable  of  being  completely  wetted  by  mercury; 
but  the  thin  film  of  extraneous  matters  which  commonly 
adheres  to  this  metal  in  its  ordinary  state,  effectually  prevents 
their  mutual  action. 

Guyton  de  Morveau  measured  the  force  with  which  different 
metals  adhered  to  the  surface  of  mercury,  by  suspending  equal 
plates  &om  one  of  the  arms  of  a  balance,  and  ascertaining  at  the 
other  the  weight  which  was  in  each  case  required  to  separate 
them.  He  employed  fresh  mercury  in  each  experiment,  and  the 
following  table  exhibits  his  results: — 

Table  V.    Adhesion  of  Mercury. 


Grs. 

Grs. 

Gold      . 

.     446 

Zinc 

.     204 

Silver     . 

.     429 

Copper   . 

.     142 

Tin 

.     418 

Antimony 

.     126 

Lead 

•     397 

Iron 

.     115 

Bismuth 

.    372 

Cobalt    • 

8 

§  80.  The  action  of  cements,  in  permanently  fixing  the 
surfaces  of  solids  together,  is  dependent  upon  this  force.     For 
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this  purpose  some  substance  in  a  soft  or  liquid  state  is  inter- 
posed, which  is  capable  itself  of  solidifying  and  drawing  the  sur- 
£Eices  together  by  this  species  of  attraction.  In  this  way  wood 
may  be  attached  by  gelatine,  or  glue;  porcelain,  by  albumen,  or 
white  of  egg,  and  lime;  and  bricks,  by  mortar;  so  that  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  surfaces  of  junction  may  oflFer  even  greater  resistance 
to  disruptive  force  than  the  cohesion  of  any  other  part. 

§  81.  The  heterogeneous  adhesion  of  solids  to  each  other 
is  also  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  when  it  assumes  the 
form  of  jfriction,  that  is,  of  superficial  opposition  to  mechanical 
force,  or  the  motion  of  two  bodies  in  contact  (§  58).  All  other 
things  being  equal,  friction  is  less  between  surfaces  of  dissimilar 
matter  than  between  those  of  the  same  matter:  thus  the  resist- 
ance of  iron,  moving  upon  iron,  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
pressure  by  the  fraction  ^.-y,  while  that  of  iron  upon  copper  is 
only  ^.  Tlie  interposition  of  substances  whose  force  of  cohesion 
is  small,  such  as  plumbago,  or  grease,  greatly  decreases  fric- 
tion: thus  the  resistance  of  iron  upon  iron  is  diminished  to 
^th  by  the  application  of  tallow;  and  of  iron  upon  copper  to 
i^th.  The  complete  investigation  of  this  opposition  of  forces 
belongs  to  the  science  of  mechanics;  it  would,  however,  have 
been  a  defect  in  this  preparatory  view,  not  to  have  indicated  an 
antagonism  of  forces  on  which  we  are  dependent  in  almost 
every  action  of  our  lives.  It  is  friction  which  prevents  our 
feet  slipping  back  every  time  we  attempt  to  advance  a  step; 
and  those  who  have  attempted  to  walk  upon  polished  ice  well 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  passive  resistance  of  heterogeneous 
adhesion. 

§  82.  A  beautiful  example  of  the  adjustments  which  take 
place  of  the  two  antagonist  forces  of  homogeneous  cohesion  and 
heterogeneous  adhesion,  is  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of,  what 
is  termed,  capillary  attraction.  The  simplest  case  of  this  action 
arises  when  we  dip  a  glass  tube  of  very  fine  bore  (hence  termed 
a  capillary  tube)  into  a  liquid  which  is  capable  of  wetting  it; 
upon  attentively  examining  the  appearances  presented  by  such 
an  arrangement,  we  shall  find  that  the  liquid  rises  in  the  tube  to 
a  certain  height  above  the  usual  level,  and  assumes  a  concave 
surface  at  its  upper  extremity.  We  shall  also  observe,  than  on 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  tube,  as  well  as  where  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  containing  vessel,  the  liquid  wiU  stand  above  the 
general  surface. 
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Now  we  have  here  three  forces  concerned; — ^the  force  of 
gTBTitation,  by  the  action  of  which  upon  the  moveable  particles 
of  the  liquid  the  general  level  of  the  mass  is  maintained;  the 
interior  force  of  homogeneous  attraction^  drawing  the  similar 
particles  together^  and  resisting  any  force  which  may  tend  to 
separate  them;  and  the  exterior  force  of  heterogeneous  attrac- 
tion, between  the  solid  and  the  liqtdd.  The  latter  has  power  to 
draw  up  the  included  liqtdd  (which  is  cut  off  by  the  glass  from 
the  action  of  the  homogeneous  attraction  of  the  surrounding 
mass)  against  the  action  of  the  two  former  forces  to  a  point 
at  which  they  are  all  in  equUibrio;  and  this  power  increases  in 
some  high  ratio  inversely  as  the  distance;  so  that  the  nearer  the 
approximation  of  the  active  particles,  the  greater  the  elevation. 
This  is  not  only  shown  by  the  gradual  upward  curve  of  the. 
liquid,  as  its  distance  from  the  solid  decreases,  but  may  be 
demonstrated  by  varying  the  size  of  the  tube;  when  the  rise 
of  the  liquid  win  be  found  to  increase  rapidly  as  the  diameter 
decreases. 

The  concave  sur&ce  of  the  liquid  thus  evidences  the  superior 
force  of  the  attraction  of  adhesion,  which  must  exist  throughout 
its  contact  with  the  tube  below  the  surface;  and  the  particles 
are  drawn  inwards  and  downwards  by  their  own  attraction  with 
less  force  than  when  a  part  of  their  weight  is  not  thus  sup- 
ported. The  consequent  diminution  of  pressure  from  above 
downwards,  is  eqtdvalent  to  a  diminution  of  gravity,  and  is 
hydrostatically  balanced  with  the  exterior  liqtdd  by  an  addition 
to  the  length  of  the  interior  column. 

The  same  action  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  dipping  the 
ends  of  two  plates  of  glass  in  coloured  water,  at  a  very  small 
and  gradually  decreasing  distance  from  each  other;  the  water 
will  rise  between  them,  and  the  force  increasing  as  the  distance 
diminishes,  will  be  shown  by  the  hyperbolic  curve  of  the  upper 
surface,  the  heights  of  the  different  points  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  distances  from  the 
angle,  a  property  of  the  curve  which  is  thus  called  by  mathe- 
maticians, 

§  83.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  into  which  the 
capillary  tube  is  plunged,  be  incapable  of  wetting  it,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  homogeneous  attractive  force  should  be  superior  to 
the  heterogeneous  attractive  force,  a  different  order  of  pheno- 
mena will  arise,  but  illustrative  of  the  same  principles.    A  fine 
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glass  tube^  thus  immersed  into  mercury,  will  exhibit  a  depres- 
sion of  the  internal  column  of  liquid  below  the  general  level; 
the  upper  surface  will  be  convex  instead  of  concave;  and  at  the 
point  of  contact,  both  of  the  exterior  of  the  tube  and  of  the 
surface  of  the  containing  vessel,  the  liquid  will  be  depressed. 
The  forces  concerned  in  the  phenomena  are  the  same  as  before, 
but  now  the  homogeneous  attraction  has  the  superiority.  The 
mercury  within  the  tube  is  cut  off  by  the  inactive  surface  of  the 
glass  firom  the  homogeneous  attraction  of  the  surrounding  mass; 
its  own  self-attractive  force,  therefore,  acts  as  from  its  centre, 
drawing  its  particles  together,  and  causing  them  to  assume  more 
or  less  of  a  globular  aggregation,  according  to  the  same  law 
which  determines  the  spheroidal  form  of  a  suspended  drop  of 
liquid*  The  increase  of  attraction  from  without  inwards  which 
is  manifested  by  the  convex  surface  must,  of  course,  exist  to  an 
equal  degree  below  the  surface,  and  is  equivalent  to  an  increase 
of  gravity  in  the  column  which  is  hydrostatically  balanced  with 
the  exterior  liquid  by  a  diminution  of  its  length.  The  amount 
of  this  action  is  also  inversely  proportionate  to  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  (22). 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  depression  in 
tubes  of  different  diameters.  In  one  column  is  included  the 
result  of  experiments  when  the  mercury  has  been  boiled  in  the 
tube;  in  another,  the  results  after  boiling.  In  the  first  case  a 
thin  layer  of  air  coats  the  tube;  in  the  second,  this  is  expelled. 


Table 

VI. 

Capillary  Depression 

\  of  Mercury. 

Diameter  of  tube. 

Unboiled. 

BoUed. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

0.60 

0.005 

0.002 

0.50 

0.007 

0.003 

0.45 

0.010 

0.005 

0.40 

0.011 

0.007 

0.35 

0.019 

0.010 

0.30 

0.028 

0.014 

0.25 

0.040 

0.020 

0.20 

0.059 

0.029 

0.15 

0.088 

0.044 

0.10 

0.142 

0.070 

(22)  0  D  represents  a  capillary  tube,  immersed  in  a  liquid  capable 
of  wetting  it,  in  the  yessel  e/g  k.  The  liquid  stands  at  a  consider- 
able height  aboTe  the  general  leyel  of  the  liquid,  and  is  also  drawn  up 
by  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel,  and  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
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§  84.  Capillary  action  is  of  great  importance  in  many 
natural  and  artificial  arrangements;  and  as  Deuniliar  instances  of 
it,  we  may  refer  to  the  absorption  of  water  by  a  piece  of  sponge, 
and  to  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  a 
candle  is  supplied  with  the  liquid  combustible  by  its  ascent  in 
the  wick«  The  parallel  interstices  of  a  bundle  of  small  wires 
wiU  perform  this  office  as  well  as  the  fibres  of  cotton^  which  are 
commonly  employed^  and  being  incombustible^  may  be  per- 
petually used,  provided  they  be  kept  clean.  The  natural  pores 
of  vegetable  bodies  are  also  well  adapted  to  the  spontaneous 
ascent  of  liquids,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  motion  of  the  sap 
of  plants  is  considerably  dependent  upon  this  power.  The  fact 
may  be  pleasingly  exemplified  by  dipping  one  end  of  a  piece  of 
cane  into  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  will  rise  to  the  other,  and 
may  be  ignited. 

It  is  by  this  force,  again,  that  water  is  imbibed  by  the 
porous  materials  of  the  earth^s  surface,  and  moisture  distributed 
in  due  proportions  to  the  roots  of  vegetables.  The  amelioration 
of  soils  by  culture  is  brought  about  by  changes  efiected  in  them 
in  this  respect;  and  the  influence  of  diflerences,  even  in  their 
original  constitution,  may  be  traced  in  the  superior  verdure  of 
chalk  hills  over  those  of  sand  or  gravel. 

The  forces  of  heterogeneous  adhesion  and  homogeneous  co^ 
hesion  are  contrasted  in  an  interesting  manner,  by  closing  the 
upper  aperture  of  an  air  jar  with  fine  wire  gauze.  If  the  jar 
be  now  immersed  in  a  water  bath  with  the  mouth  downwards, 
the  air  will  of  course  be  expelled  and  the  water  will  enter, 
and  upon  raising  it  again  the  air  will  re-enter  through  the 
gauze  and  displace  the  water.  But  if  the  wire  gauze  be  first 
wetted,  the  adhesion  of  the  film  of  water  to  the  metal  will  be  so 
great,  that  the  jar  upon  being  raised  from  the  bath  will  support 
a  considerable  column  of  the  liquid  against  the  pressure  of  the 


tube,  60  as  to  form  a  cnrre  between  them. 
The  form  of  the  sar£euie  of  the  liquid  within 
the  tube  is  shown  at  t  ^  /  m.  a  b  represents  a 
capillary  tube  immersed  in  a  liquid  ivhich  is 
incapable  of  wetting  it.  The  liquid  is  here 
seen  depressed  below  the  general  leyel,  and  its 
surface  in  the  vessel,  a  6  c  d,  is  curved  from 
the  depression  which  also  takes  place  at  the 
points  of  contact  at  its  surface,  and  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  tube.  The  form  of  the  surface 
within  the  tube  is  shown  at  n  o  p  g. 
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atmosphere;  water,  however,  may  be  poured  into  the  jar  without 
the  penetration  of  air  or  disturbing  the  film  of  moisture. 

A  curious  engine  has  lately  been  constructed  for  raising 
water  upon  the  principle  of  heterogeneous  adhesion.  An  end- 
less hempen  band  of  6  inches  width  is  made  to  revolve  1000  times 
per  minute  over  a  pulley.  The  lower  part  dips  into  a  well  of 
water  which  is  drawn  up  by  it  from  a  depth  of  135  feet,  and 
delivered  into  a  cistern  at  its  point  of  suspension,  at  the  rate  of 
83  gallons  per  minute. 

§  85.  The  action  of  filtration,  to  which,  the  chemist  is 
so  frequently  obliged  to  recur,  is  also  dependant  upon  capillary 
action.  The  pores  of  the  filter  become  wetted  by  the  liquid, 
and  transmit  it  to  the  under  surface  by  a  force  of  adhesion  which 
is  independent  of  the  pressiu^.  When  once  it  has  penetrated 
it  collects  into  drops,  by  the  force  of  cohesion^  which  fall  from 
the  force  of  gravity.  Not  only  may  solids  be  thus  separated 
from  liquids,  but  liquids  which  imperfectly  mix,  from  each  other. 
For  this  purpose  the  filter  must  be  previously  wetted  with  the 
liquid  which  it  is  intended  to  transmit,  when  that  alone  will 
pass,  and  the  other  be  rejected.  In  this  manner  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  water  may  be  parted  from  each  other. 

§  86.  Few  persons,  perhaps,  are  aware  of  the  prodigious 
amount  of  the  force  which  may  thus  be  called  into  action,  and 
which  may  be  measured  by  tiie  opposition  which  it  is  capable 
of  overcoming.  If  a  dry  plug  of  wood  be  tightly  fitted  into  one 
end  of  a  stout  tube  of  glass,  or  porcelain,  and  a  projecting 
portion  be  allowed  just  to  dip  into  water,  the  wood  will  swell 
with  such  force,  by  tiie  intrusion  of  the  liquid  into  its  pores,  as 
to  burst  the  tube,  though  capable  of  resisting  a  pressure  of  more 
than  700lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  This  power  is  turned  to  an 
economical  account  in  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  for 
separating  blocks  from  the  solid  rock,  for  mill-stones.  Holes 
are  bored  in  its  substance,  into  which  wedges  of  dry  wood  are 
tightly  driven,  and  when  these  are  exposed  to  moisture  they 
swell,  from  the  capillary  action,  and  effectually  split  it  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 

§  87*  The  same  kind  of  attraction  and  superficial  action 
takes  place  between  solids  and  aeriform  bodies,  although  not  so 
open   to   common  observation:  but  an   easy  experiment  will 
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illustrate  the  &ct.  Take  some  of  the  fine  dust  of  magnesia^  and 
sift  it  carefully  upon  the  surfieu^  of  some  water  in  a  tall  glass 
jar,  and  it  will  presently  become  wetted  by  the  liquid,  and  sink 
to  the  bottom,  in  consequence  of  its  specific  gravity  being 
something  more  than  twice  as  great.  Take,  again,  some  iron 
filings,  and  sift  them  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  surface  of 
water,  and  although  their  specific  gravity  is  nearly  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  magnesia,  they  will  float  upon  the  top.  A 
stratum  of  considerable  thickness  of  the  metal  may  thus  be 
laid  upon  the  liquid,  which  at  length  will  sink  in  considerable 
masses,  when  it  may  be  seen  that  they  had  been  previously 
buoyed  up  by  the  adhesion  of  particles  of  air,  which  their 
accumulated  weight  wiU  even  carry  to  the  bottom  with  them. 
The  surface  of  each  fragment  of  metal  had  been  (we  cannot^ 
perhaps^  say  wet  ted,  but)  et^Umed  with  the  gaseous  matter,  which 
prevented  it  from  being  wetted  by  the  water;  in  the  case  of  the 
magnesia,  its  attraction  for  the  air  was  less,  and  consequently 
it  was  more  readily  displaced  by  the  water. 

The  force  of  adhesion  of  air  to  glass  is  very  considerable^ 
and  requires  particular  attention  in  the  construction  of  baro- 
meters. In  filling  a  glass  tube  with  clean  mercury,  it  is  easily 
seen  how  pertinaciously  small  bubbles  adhere  to  its  sides:  many 
of  these  may  be  swept  away,  by  causing  a  large  bubble  to  pass 
several  times  from  top  to  bottom,  by  the  inclination  of  the 
tube;  but  it  will  still  remain  coated  throughout  with  a  thin  film, 
which  can  only.be  removed  by  boiling  the  mercury  in  it.  After 
this  process  has  been  performed,  the  air  will  still  creep  down 
between  the  sides  of  the  mercury  and  the  glass,  which  do  not 
adhere  together,  and  ultimately  steal  up  the  whole  length  of  the 
column  into  the  vacuum.  The  gradual  deterioration  of  baro- 
meters in  this  way  may,  however,  be  entirely  prevented  by 
welding  a  ring  of  platinum  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and 
wetting  it  with  the  merciury.  Close  contact  of  the  liquid  and 
the  tube  is  thus  secured,  and  the  welding  of  the  platinum  to 
the  hot  glass  is  another  instance  of  strong  heterogeneous 
adhesion*. 

The  adhesion  of  the  vapour  of  water  to  glass  is  so  strong  as 
to  interfere  very  sensibly  with  its  boiling;  the  steam  escaping 
more  freely  from  metallic  surfaces  than  from  glass.  If  the 
surface  be  roughened,  or  if  some  powdered  glass  or  metal  filings 

*  Dakieli.*8  Mete&rohgieal  Esta^t,  Second  Ed.,  p.  677* 
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be  thrown  into  the  boiler,  the  boiting  is  promoted,  because  these 
rough  points  present  smaller  surfaces  to  the  contact  of  the 
bubbles  as  they  form. 

§  88.  Some  porous  solids  are  capable  of  absorbing  and 
retaining  large  quantities  of  gaseous  matter;  and  newly-burned 
charcoal  has  the  property  of  taking  up  the  following  volumes  of 
the  different  gases,  its  own  volume  being  taken  as  1. 


Table  VII.     Absorption  of  Gasea  by  CharcoaL 


Ammonia  .  90 

Muriatic  acid     .  85 

Sulphurous  acid         .  65 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  55 

Nitrous  oxide    .         .  40 

Carbonic  acid    .         •  35 


Bi-carb.  hydrogen  .  35 

Carbonic  oxide  .  9.4 

Oxygen   .         .  .  9.2 

Nitrogen  .  .  7*5 

Carbt.  hydrogen  .  5 

Hydrogen         •  1.7 


It  will  appear  from  these  results,  compared  with  others 
hereafter  to  be  stated,  that  those  gases  which  are  the  most 
readily  condensible,  by  pressure,  into  liquids,  yield  most  readily 
to  the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion.  When  charcoal  already 
saturated  with  any  one  gas  is  put  into  another,  it  gives  out 
some  of  the  gas  already  absorbed,  and  takes  up  a  portion  of 
the  new  gas. 

Aqueous  vapour  is  also  very  greedily  imbibed  by  newly- 
burned  charcoal,  some  kinds  of  which  will  take  up  as  much 
as  18  per  cent,  of  their  weight  by  a  week's  exposure  to 
the  air. 

Though  charcoal  possesses  this  property  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  substance  whose  pores  exert 
the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion.  Certain  animal  and  vege- 
table textures  absorb  aqueous  vapoiu*  so  readily  and  regularly^ 
that  their  changes  of  dimensions  which  ensue  have  been  taken 
as  measures  of  the  amount  of  vapour  existing  in  the  atmosphere 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  Thus,  the  untwisting  of  a 
piece  of  catgut,  or  the  beard  of  the  wild  oat,  the  elongation  of  a 
thin  slice  of  whalebone,  all  afford  good  hygroscopes,  or  indi- 
cations of  the  state  of  the  air,  with  regard  to  moisture;  and  the 
elongation  or  contraction  of  a  human  hair,  properly  prepared, 
is  still  observed  at  the  Paris  Observatory  as  a  hygrometer  i 
although  the  observations  cannot  be  reUed  upon,  and  better 
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and  accurate  methods  have  been  devised  for  determining  a  point 
of  great  importance  to  science  (23). 

AU  these  substances  give  up  the  moisture  which  they  have 
imbibed  when  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere^  and  return  more  or 
less  accurately  to  their  original  dimensions. 

§  89.  The  adhesion  of  gaseous  matter  to  liquids  is 
demonstrated  every  time  we  pour  water  from  one  vessel  into 
another;  large  quantities  of  air,  strongly  attached  to  its  surface, 
are  carried  by  the  momentum  of  the  falling  mass  below  the 
surface,  and  1>ecoming  more  elastic  from  the  compression, 
detach  themselves  and  rise  again  in  a  stream  of  bubbles.  We 
see  this  process  upon  an  immense  scale  in  natural  &Us  of  water, 
where  the  foam  and  dashing  of  the  spray  is  evidence  of  the 
power  of  the  escaping  air.  In  certain  situations  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  this  perpetual  supply,  and  the  air  being  received 
ioto  cylinders  in  this  state  of  compression,  is  applied  to  the 
supply  of  blast  furnaces,  for  the  working  of  metals. 


(23)  This  figure  represents 
the  celebrated  hygrometer  of  De 
Sanssure.  The  hair,  a  h^  is  freed 
from  all  unctuosity  by  being 
steeped  in  ley,  and  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  equable  distension  by 
means  of  a  small  weight,  g^ 
which  is  suspended  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  axis  of  the 
index.  The  hair  is  fastened  by 
two  nippers  at  a  and  h;  the 
point  of  extreme  dryness  is  de- 
tennined  by  placing  the  instru- 
ment under  a  receiver,  in  the 
presence  of  some  absorbent  sub- 
stance, as  dry  caustic  alkali; 
when  the  hair  acquires  its  mini- 
mum of  length,  it  is  then  intro- 
duced into  a  receiver  containing 
water,  by  which  the  air  is  kept 
aatumted  with  vapour;  its  great- 
est elongation  is  marked  upon 
the  circle,  and  the  intermediate 
spaee  between  the  two  points 
divided  into  degrees. 


pa 
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§  90.  It  is  not  only  by  this  superficial  action  that  ur 
becomes  attached  to  water,  but  by  the  force  of  adhesion  it  is 
drawn,  as  it  were,  into  its  pores,  and  is  made  to  distribute  itself 
equally  through  its  mass,  however  deep.  This  aeration  of  water 
is  one  of  the  most  important  processes  in  nature*  It  takes 
place  quietly  and  invisibly;  but  by  this  still,  unobserved  opera- 
tion, the  countless  hosts  of  the  subaqueous  creation,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  are  supplied  with  the  vital  air,  upon  which  their 
existence  depends.  If  we  take  a  quantity  of  fresh  boiled  water, 
place  it  in  a  glass  vessel  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and 
exhaust  the  air,  it  will  remain  perfectly  transparent,  and  un- 
agitated,  till  the  pressure  is  so  far  reduced  as  to  enable  it  to 
boil  at  the  atmospheric  temperature;  but  if  we  allow  a  portion 
of  the  same  boiled  water  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  air  for 
some  hours,  and  afterwards  place  it  under  the  receiver,  ahnost 
from  the  first  stroke  of  the  pump  we  shall  find  bubbles  of  air 
forming  in  its  mass,  the  greatest  part  of  which  will  be  attracted 
to  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  will  there  adhere,  till  increasing 
in  size  they  finally  make  their  escape.  One  hundred  cubic 
inches  of  water  will  not,  however,  absorb  in  this  manner  under 
ordinary  circumstances  more  than  from  two  to  four  cubic  inches 
of  air.  The  quantity  varies  with  the  elasticity  of  the  exterior 
atmosphere,  and  it  has  been  found  that  fish  will  not  live  in  the 
lakes  upon  the  summit  of  high  mountains,  on  account  of  a 
deficient  supply  of  this  necessary  article  of  their  respiration. 
Air  thus  contained  in  water  may  properly  be  said  to  have  been 
dissolved  by  it;  and  thus  we  are  led  to  consider  the  processes  of 
sohiiion  and  mixturey  as  instances  of  the  force  of  adhesion; 
although  they  are  commonly  referred  to  the  action  of  the  higher 
force  of  chemical  affinity. 

§  91.  In  seeking  out  the  laws  which  limit  these  actions^ 
let  us  first  return  to  the  mutual  action  of  liquids  and  solids. — 
We  have  seen  that  when  a  piece  of  clean  platinum  is  dipped 
into  mercury,  the  force  of  adhesion  between  the  two  metals  is 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  which  thus 
adheres  to  the  solid,  and  wets  it.  If  for  a  plate  of  platinum  we 
substitute  one  of  tin,  or  lead,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced^ 
and  either  metal  will  be  immediately  wetted  by  the  quicksilver; 
but  if  we  now  leave  them  immersed  in  the  liquid,  a  further 
effect  will  be  produced,  and  the  force  of  adhesion  will  be  so 
strong  as  not  only  to  overcome  the  feeble  cohesion  of  the  liquid^ 
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but  the  strong  homogeneous  attraction  of  the  solid  itself:  the 
process  of  solution  will  take  place;  the  solid  wiU  be  dissolved  in 
the  liquid. 

Let  us  now  select  a  more  familiar  instance: — a  lump  of  loaf- 
sugar,  just  immersed  in  water  by  one  small  point  of  contact,  will 
quickly  draw  1;he  liquid  up  into  its  pores,  by  capiUary  action; 
but  the  force  of  adhesion  proceeding  beyond  this  will  speedily 
break  down  the  solid  teicture,  which  will  disappear  in  the  water. 
We  may  vary  the  illustration  with  any  soluble  salt.  We  may 
judge  of  the  energy  of  the  force  which  is  thus  called  into  action, 
gentle  as  is  the  process,  by  estimating  that  which  it  overcomes, 
namely,  the  cohesion  of  the  solid,  by  the  effort  which  we  must 
make  to  break  its  mass.  Whatever  tends  to  diminish  the 
antagonist  force  promotes  and  hastens  the  process  of  solution; 
and  every  one  knows  from  common  experience  that  the  me- 
chanical pounding  or  breaking  of  a  lump  of  sugar  or  salt  will 
considerably  facilitate  its  solution.  We  have  seen  the  facility 
with  which  glass  becomes  wetted  with  water;  if  we  diminish  its 
cohesion  by  mechanical  force,  a  portion  of  it  wiU  even  be 
dissolved  by  the  liquid;  and  upon  placing  some  very  finely 
pulverized  flint  glass  upon  turmeric  paper,  and  wetting  it,  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  paper  will  be  turned  to  brown  by  the 
action  of  the  solution. 

§  92.  The  action  of  a  solvent  upon  a  solid  is,  moreover, 
limited  by  its  cohesion:  when  the  homoffeneous  and  heterogeneous 
forces  are  exactly  balanced  in  the  solution,  the  solvent  is  said 
to  be  saturated.  With  regard  to  water,  the  point  of  saturation 
for  different  bodies,  even  of  the  same  class,  varies  very  much; 
thus  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  an  ounce  of  dis« 
tiUed  water  will  dissolve  half  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  ammonia; 
one-third  of  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  soda;  one-sixteenth  of 
sulphate  of  potassa;  and  not  more  than  one  five-hundredth  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  Water,  however,  which  is  saturated  with  one 
salt,  will  still  be  capable  of  dissolving  another. 

§  93.  The  mechanical  disruption  of  a  solid,  even  by  the 
finest  levigation,  is,  as  we  have  seen  (§  62),  but  a  very  imperfect 
mode  of  diminishing  the  force  of  cohesion;  the  finest  con- 
ceivable particles  which  can  thus  be  detached,  consist,  probably, 
of  a  countless  multitude  of  its  ultimate  atoms,  which  are  still 
closely  bound  together  by  homogeneous  attraction;  but  by  the 
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application  of  heat  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  counteract  the 
latter  force,  by  a  repulsion  of  the  like  intimate  nature;  and  by 
so  doing  we  increase  the  eflFective  antagonist  force  of  hetero- 
geneous attraction.  The  action  of  a  solvent  upon  a  solid  is, 
therefore,  much  increased  by  raising  its  temperature.  Water 
may  thus  be  saturated  with  a  salt,  at  the  commpn  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere;  and  if  heat  be  afterwards  applied,  will 
dissolve  an  additional  quantity;  if  the  solution  be  then  allowed 
to  cool,  the  attraction  of  cohesion  will  resume  its  ascendancy, 
and  the  additional  portion  of  the  salt  will  be  deposited  in  a 
regular  solid  form. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  remarkable  exceptions  to 
this  general  law.  Water,  at  the  temperature  of  32°,  will  dis- 
solve Triirth  of  its  weight  of  lime;  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  it 
will  take  up  no  more  than  t+o*^*  ^^^  when  boiling  only  Tng^rr^  5' 
so  that  when  lime-water  is  boiled,  a  portion  of  the  lime  is 
precipitated,  or  aggregated  into  small  crystalline  grains.  The 
solubility  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  water  also  follows  a  singular 
law:  after  having  increased  rapidly  to  the  temperature  of  92®, 
where  it  is  at  its  maximum,  it  diminishes  to  215°,  at  which 
temperature  the  salt  is  nearly  of  the  same  solubility  as  at  87^* 
The  seleniate  of  soda  is  another  salt  which  presents  an  anomaly 
of  the  same  nature.  Exceptions  to  general  laws  of  this  kind, 
although  not  understood,  are  facts  of  extreme  interest,  and 
generally  present  tiie  commencement  of  a  clue,  by  following 
which  we  may  be  led  further  in  the  labyrinths  of  natural 
knowledge. 

§  94.  As  the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion  is  thus 
capable  of  overcoming  the  force  of  homogeneous  attraction,  so 
is  it  capable  of  restraining  and  keeping  down  the  force  of  homo- 
geneous repulsion;  and  gases  are  susceptible  of  solution  in 
liquids ;  and  as  the  point  of  solution  of  solids  is  determined  by 
the  antagonist  force  of  cohesion,  so  is  a  liquid  said  to  be  satu- 
rated witii  a  gas  when  the  forces  of  heterogeneous  adhesion  and 
self-repulsion  are  exactly  balanced.  We  have  just  seen  that 
atmospheric  air  may  be  tiius  united  with  water,  but  other  kinds 
of  aeriform  matter  are  capable  of  this  union  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  Water  will  dissolve  its  own  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
whatever  its  elasticity  may  be,  provided  an  equivalent  amount 
of  pressure  be  maintained  upon  its  surface.  Soda-water  is  thus 
kept  ready  for  immediate  effervescence  by  the  mechanical  com- 
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pression  of  this  add  upon  it,  from  which  it  begins  to  make  its 
escape  the  moment  the  pressure  is  relieved.  By  heating  this 
solution  the  whole  of  the  air  may  be  expelled;  for  heat,  of 
course,  increases  the  repulsive  force,  and  enables  it  to  overcome 
that  of  adhesion* 

§  95.  But  there  are  other  gases  which  being  once  taken 
up  by  water  are  not  capable  of  being  again  separated  by  any 
increase  of  temperature;  the  force  of  adhesion  between  them  is 
so  strong,  that  they  remain  united  when  both  are  in  the  self- 
repulsive  state.  Thus  muriatic  acid,  or  anmioniacal  gases,  are 
absorbed  by  water  with  a  rapidity  which  is  quite  immeasurable, 
and  when  the  solutions  are  of  a  certain  strength  may  be  distilled 
without  change;  they  rise  together  in  the  elastic  form,  and  are 
again  condensed  by  cold. 

§  96.  This  will  aptly  introduce  to  our  notice  the  exertion 
of  this  force  by  bodies  in  the  same  physical  state,  as  the  action 
of  liquids  upon  Uquids,  and  gases  upon  airs  or  vapours.  Such 
combinations  are  termed  mixtures,  and,  unlike  solutions,  are  un- 
limited by  any  antagonist  force  either  of  attraction  or  repulsion. 
Some  liquids,  however,  are  incapable  of  this  incorporation  or 
mixture:  thus,  oil  and  water  may  be  mechanically  mingled  toge- 
ther by  agitation;  but,  as  every  one  knows,  spontaneously  sepa- 
rate again  in  the  completest  manner.  Here  we  may  suppose 
that  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  gravity,  which  both  oppose 
adhesion,  are  superior  to  the  latter.  Some  few  hqtdds  mix 
together  in  a  very  minute  proportion  of  one  of  them,  as  ether 
and  water.  If  these  two  liquids  be  agitated  together,  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  former  will  separate  from  the  latter,  and 
fioat  upon  its  surfeu^e.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  case  of  solution,  the 
point  of  saturation  of  which  is  determined  by  cohesion  and  gra- 
vity: most  liquids,  however,  mix  together,  and  particularly  with 
water,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  in  all  conceivable  propor- 
tions, and  against  the  greatest  dififerences  of  specific  gravity: 
thus,  a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  of  alcohol,  will  become  perfectly 
diffused  through  a  gallon  of  water,  or  a  drop  of  water  through  a 
gallon  of  vitriol  or  spirit.  The  specific  gravity  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  almost  double  that  of  water,  and  yet  the  difference,  combined 
with  its  remaining  cohesion  and  that  of  the  water,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  separate  the  two.  The  progress  of  the  mixture  may  be 
shown  in  a  very  interesting  manner  by  colouring  some  water 
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with  some  vegetable  blue,  and  carefully  pouring  it,  by  means  of 
a  small  tube,  upon  the  surface  of  the  acid,  in  a  tall  glass  jar:  at 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  liquids,  and  to  a  small  height 
above,  the  blue  water  will  be  immediately  reddened  by  the 
acid;  but  if  the  experiment  be  carefully  made,  the  colour  of  the 
great  bulk  will  be  unaffected,  and  the  jar  will  exhibit  three  per- 
fectly distinct  strata,  of  colourless  acid  below,  of  mixed  acid  and 
water  of  a  red  colour  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  top  the  blue 
unmixed  water.  In  this  state  of  things  the  process  will  pro- 
ceed; the  heavy  acid  will  be  slowly  attracted  upwards,  and  its 
course  will  be  marked  by  the  change  of  colour.  That  the  mix- 
ture is  not  produced  or  assisted  by  any  currents  in  the  liquids, 
will  be  manifest  firom  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  different 
colours,  which  will  remain  perfectly  sharp,  well  defined,  and 
horizontal,  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment,  which  will 
not  be  complete  for  three  or  four  days.  A  similar  experiment 
may  be  made  with  coloured  alcohol  and  water,  and  in  both 
cases  the  mutual  penetration  will  ultimately  be  perfect.  Of  the 
intimate  nature  of  this  interpenetration  of  heterogeneous  par- 
ticles we  may  perhaps  form  some  notion,  by  observing  that  the 
volume  of  the  two  liquids  after  mixture  seldom  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  their  volume  in  their  separate  states.  This  is  notably 
the  case  with  alcohol  and  water.  If  a  long  glass  tube  closed  at 
one  end  be  made  to  terminate  at  the  other  in  two  globes  of 
equal  capacity  placed  vertically  upon  each  other,  upon  filling 
the  lower  one  with  its  tube  with  water,  and  carefully  pouring 
alcohol  into  the  other  so  as  completely  to  fill  the  apparatus^ 
upon  reversing  the  position  of  the  liquids  and  the  tube,  a  void 
space  will  remain  after  the  mixture  of  the  liquids. 

§  97.  We  have  already  noticed  the  statical  adjustment  of 
the  forces  of  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  attraction  between 
a  solid  and  liquid,  in  the  case  of  capillary  action;  a  curious  and 
highly  important  dynamical  effect  results  from  the  operation  of 
the  same  forces  in  what  has  been  denominated  the  process  of 
endosmose  and  ewosmose;  in  which  the  mutual  attraction  of  two 
liquids  is  called  into  action,  one  of  which  is  more  capable  than 
the  other  of  freely  wetting  a  porous  solid  which  forms  part  of 
the  combination. 

If  we  dip  a  piece  of  bladder,  or  other  animal  membrane,  into 
water,  it  will  be  wetted,  and  completely  soaked  with  the  liquid; 
but  if  we  dip  it  into  spirits  of  wine,  it  will  superficially  adhere 
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to  it,  but  -will  not  be  imbibed  into  its  pores^  and  may  be  wiped 
off  without   di£Bculty.    Take  a  fiinnel^  and  tie  over  its  broad 
end,  of  three  or  four  inches  diameter^  a  piece  of  bladder;  invert 
it,  and  fill  it  inrith  spirits  of  wine^  and  fit  to  its  small  end  a  glass 
tube  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  then  place  it  upon  a  per- 
forated tin  plate  in  a  vessel  of  water ;  in  a  short  time  the  liquid 
will  be  observed  to  rise  in  the  tube;  and^  notwithstanding  the 
accumulating  pressure,  which  will  be  the  same  on  the  bladder  as 
that  of  a  column  of  the  liquid  of  equal  base  (§61),  it  will  ulti- 
mately reacli  the  top  and  flow  over.    The  first  moving  power  is 
here  the  force  of  adhesion  between  the  water  and  the  bladder; 
the  former  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  latter,  and  comes  in  con- 
tact, upon  its  upper  surface,  with  the  spirit^  by  the  hetero- 
geneous attraction  of  which  again  it  is  removed,  and  mixes  with 
its  mass.     The  height  of  the  column  is  in  some  d^ree  the 
measure  of  the  force  thus  called  into  action,  which,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  is  also  opposed  by  the  difference  of  the 
spe<nfic  gravities  of  the  water  and  spirit.     Other  liquids  may  be 
substituted  for  the  spirit,  provided  only  there  be  a  strong  dispo- 
sition in  them  to  mix  with  the  water;  and  even  strong  solutions 
of  solids^  as  sugar,  gum,  &c.,  wiU  determine  the  action  of  endos- 
mose  by  their  still  predominant  attraction  for  more  water.     The 
organic  texture  of  the  membrane  is  not  necessary  to  the  process^ 
which  wiU  equally  take  place  through  thin  plates  of  clay-slate 
and  other  porous  substances.    The  endosmose  (or  flowing  in)  of 
the  exterior  liquid  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  exosmose  (or 
flowing  out)  of  the  interior  liquid,  but  to  a  much  less  extent; 
the  difference  depending  upon  their  greater  or  less  attraction  for 
the  interposed  solid,  or  their  capability  of  wetting  it.     Modi- 
fications of  this  process  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  many 
of  the  operations  of  the  organic  portion  of  the  creation,  and  the 
study  of  them  promises  to  throw  light  upon   many  obscure 
points  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 

§  98.  Aeriform  bodies  are  capable  of  mixing  together  in 
the  same  way  as  liquids;  and  as  there  are  no  remains  in  their 
case  of  efficient  cohesive  force  to  oppose  the  force  of  adhesion^ 
they  are  all  capable  of  rapid  diffusion  through  each  other's 
masses^  and  there  is  no  limit  to  their  incorporation:  there  is  no 
point  of  saturation.  If  a  portion  of  hydrogen,  which  is  an 
inflanunable  gas^  and  the  lightest  known  ponderable  substance^ 
be  confined  in  a  strong  phial,  and  a  portion  of  oxygen,  a  sup- 
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porter  of  combustion^  and  sixteen  times  heavier^  in  a  similar 
vessel,  and  the  two  be  connected  together  by  a  narrow  tube, 
three  or  four  feet  long,  the  hydrogen  beuig  placed  above,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  the  heavier  air  will  be  drawn  up  by  the 
lighter,  and  the  lighter  drawn  down  by  the  heavier,  so  that  a 
perfect  and  equal  mixture  of  the  two  will  take  place,  and  an 
explosive  compound  will  be  foimd  in  both  the  phials;  and  the 
same  property  belongs  to  all  gases.  In  the  same  way,  if  water 
be  introduced  into  a  receiver  of  perfectly  dry  air,  evaporation 
will  immediately  commence,  and  vapour,  of  exactly  the  same 
tension  as  that  which  at  the  same  temperature  would  rise  in 
vacuoy  mixes  with  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Dalton,  to  whose  clear 
views  upon  this  subject  science  is  greatly  indebted,  expressed 
this  general  fact  by  stating,  that  ^^  One  gas  acts  as  a  vacteum 
with  respect  to  another.^'  By  this  he  did  not  mean  to  assert 
that  the  process  of  difiusion  takes  place  with  the  same  velocity 
as  if  it  were  a  real  vacuum:  because  the  particles  of  one  gas  he 
conceived  afford  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the 
other;  but  that  the  ultimate  result  is  the  same. 

§  99.  The  process  of  endosmosey  which  we  have  already 
examined  in  the  case  of  liquids,  is  also  capable  of  being  main- 
tained by  aeriform  bodies,  and  has  been  the  means  of  throwing 
much  light  upon  the  diffusion  of  gases. 

If  a  portion  of  common  air  be  confined  in  a  wide-mouthed 
jar,  by  tying  tightly  over  it  a  piece  of  sheet-caoutchouc,  and  the 
jar  be  placed  under  a  large  bell-glass  filled  with  hydrogen  gas, 
the  hydrogen  will  gradually  penetrate  the  partition,  and  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  air  will  mingle  with  it,  till  succes- 
sive portions  thus  packing  themselves  into  the  confined  space, 
will  act  with  such  elastic  force  upon  the  caoutchouc  as  to 
distend  it  in  a  globular  form,  and  ultimately  burst  it.  The 
experiment  may  be  varied  by  suspending  a  membraneous  bag;, 
such  as  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit,  or  other  small  animal,  filled 
with  common  air,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid;  the  latter 
will  penetrate  to  the  former,  and  ultimately  b\irst  the  bag.  The 
endosmose  is  accompanied  by  an  exosmose^  as  in  the  case  of  the 
two  Uquids,  but  the  amount  of  the  gas  which  passes  in  so  much 
exceeds  that  of  the  gas  which  passes  out,  that  it  produces  the 
eflfect  which  has  just  been  indicated.  By  the  slow  action  of  the 
same  forces,  hydrogen  gas,  confined  in  a  bell-jar  which  has  a 
crack  in  its  side,  will  gradually  make  its  escape:  and  any  gas 
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placed  under  a  glass  receiver^  surrounded  by  quicksilver^  will 
slowly  di£fuse  itself  into  the  atmosphere,  by  creeping  through 
the  intervals  between  the  metal  and  the  glass^  which  do  not 
perfectly  adhere  together. 

§  100.  The  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases  has  been  most 
beautifully  determined  by  Professor  Graham,  by  means  of  what 
he  has  named  a  diffusum-itUfe,  which  is  simply  a  graduated  tube 
closed  at  the  upper  end  by  plaster  of  Paris,  or  some  other 
porous  substance.  When  such  a  tube  is  carefully  filled  over 
water,  with  hydrogen  gas  for  instance,  the  closed  end  being 
kept  dry,  the  hydrogen  will  immediately  begin  to  flow  through 
the  pores,  and  difiuse  itself  in  the  air,  and  that  with  such 
velocity  as  to  draw  up  after  it  a  column  of  water  of  considerable 
height.  The  rise  of  the  water  commences  immediately,  and 
forms  a  very  striking  experiment.  In  a  tube  fourteen  inches 
long  it  will  ascend  six  or  eight  inches  in  as  many  minutes. 
The  atmospheric  air  tends  also  to  pass  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  as  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  tube  decreases  it  is 
gradually  forced  through  the  pores  by  the  mechanical  pre- 
dominance of  the  exterior  pressure,  and  puts  an  end  to  the 
escape.  In  accurate  experiments  this  may,  however,  be  guarded 
against  by  gradually  sinking  the  tube  in  the  water-bath,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  water  in  the  interior  at  the  same  level  as  at  the 
exterior.  When  Uie  diffusion-tube  is  stopped  with  finely 
divided  or  spongy  platintun,  tightly  hammered  into  a  brass 
collar,  the  process  goes  on  with  the  greatest  advantage.  By 
experiments  with  the  diffusion-tube  Professor  Graham  deter- 
mined that  each  gas,  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  has 
a  diffusiveness  peculiar  to  itself,  which  is  greater  as  its  density 
is  less;  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
density  of  the  gas.  Thus  the  density  of  the  air  being  1,  its 
diffusiveness  is  1  also.  The  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the 
following  gases  is  here  set  down,  and  the  power  of  diflusion  as 
calculated  is  this  manner. 


Hydrogen  . 

V0.069= 0.2627 

Oxygen 

V1.105=  1.052 

Nitrogen     . 

VO.972-.  0.986 

Steam 

V0.620=  0.788 

and  0.2627  :  1  :  :  1 

:  3.807= Diffusiveness  of  Hydrogen. 

1.052  :  1  :  :  1 

:  0.946=            „           of  Oxygen. 

0.986  :  1   :  :  1 

:  1.014=            „           of  Nitrogen. 

0-788  :  1  :  :  1 

:  1.269=            „            of  Steam. 
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The  results  of  experiments  coincide  so  exactly  with  the  law, 
that  the  density  of  a  gas  may  conversely  be  determined  by 
experiment  upon  its  di£^siveness. 

The  law  of  gaseous  diffusion,  it  has  been  shown,  is  included 
under  Dalton's  hypothesis,  that  one  gas  acts  as  a  vacuum  with 
respect  to  another;  for  from  the  physical  properties  of  gaseous 
bodies  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  velocities  of  gases  flowing 
into  a  vacuum  under  like  circumstances,  are  inversely  as  the 
square  roots  of  their  densities.  The  velocity  of  air,  of  standard 
density,  rushing  into  a  vacuum  has  been  found  to  be  about 
1300  feet  in  a  second  of  time*. 

§  101.  It  is  scarcely  possible  duly  to  appreciate  in  the 
vast  economy  of  terrestial  adaptations,  the  importance  of  this 
mechanism  by  which  gases  and  vapours  rapidly  permeate  each 
other's  bulks,  and  become  equally  difiused.  The  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  the  globe  consists,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show, 
of  a  mixture  of  several  aeriform  fluids  in  certain  fixed  propor- 
tions, upon  the  proper  maintenance  of  which,  "  by  measure  and 
by  weight,''  the  welfare  of  the  whole  organic  creation  depends. 
The  processes  of  respiration  and  combustion  are  perpetually 
tending  to  the  destruction  of  these  nicely-adjusted  proportions, 
by  the  abstraction  of  the  vital  air,  and  the  substitution  of 
another,  which  is  a  deadly  poison  to  animal  life;  and  yet,  by 
the  simple  means  which  we  have  described,  the  poisonous  air 
is  not  allowed  to  accumulate,  but  diffuses  itself  instantly  through 
surrounding  space,  while  the  vital  gas  rushes,  by  a  counter 
tendency,  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  the  local  consumption 
has  created.  Hence  the  invarible  uniformity  of  this  mixture, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  phenomena  where  all  is 
admirable.  The  most  accurate  examination  has  been  made  of 
air  which  has  been  taken  from  localities  the  most  opposed  to 
each  other  in  all  the  circumstances  which  can  be  conceived  to 
affect  its  purity;  by  means  of  a  balloon,  from  a  height  of  22,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; — from  tlie  surface  of  the  ocean; 
— from  the  heart  of  the  most  crowded  districts  of  the  most 
populous  cities; — from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc;— firom 
within  the  Polar  Circle; — and  from  the  Equator;  and  no  dif- 
ference has  been  detected  in  the  proportions  of  its  principal 
constituents.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  when  we  touch 
upon  the  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter  which 
constitute  this  wonderful  mixture. 

*  YoUNO*8  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  i.,  p.  279. 
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§  102.  To  complete  our  view  of  heterogeneous  adhesion^ 
there  is  one  more  class  of  phenomena  to  which  it  is  necessary 
to  advert,  and  which  is  dependent  upon  the  different  degrees  of 
intensity  in  which  that  force  exists  between  different  bodies. 
Let  us  take,  as  a  simple  illustration,  the  three  substances,  rosin, 
water,  and  spirits  of  wine;  between  the  two  liquids  the  attrac- 
tion is  very  powerful,  and  they  may  be  mixed  together  in  any 
proportions;  between  the  spirit  and  the  rosin,  the  attraction  is 
also  strong,  and  the  solid  is  readily  dissolved  in  the  liquid; 
between  the  rosin,  however,  and  the  water,  there  is  scarcely 
any  attraction;  the  former  is  just  capable  of  having  its  surface 
wetted  by  the  latter,  but  it  is  whoUy  insoluble  in  it.  Now  if 
we  take  a  solution  of  rosin  in  spirit,  and  pour  water  into  it,  the 
rosin  will  resume  its  solid  form,  and  will  be  precipitated,  as  it  is 
termed,  or  fieJl  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  experi- 
ment is  made.  The  attraction  between  the  spirit  and  the  water 
is  greater  than  that  between  the  spirit  and  the  rosin,  con- 
sequently it  abandons  the  latter  to  unite  itself  with  the  former; 
and  this  goes  by  the  name  of  elective  attraction,  as  the  water  is 
figuratively  supposed  to  exert  a  choice  between  the  two  bodies, 
to  both  of  which  it  is  capable  of  attaching  itself.  If,  again,  we 
pour  some  oil  of  vitriol  into  a  saturated  solution  of  blue  vitriol, 
we  shall  have  another  instance  of  elective  attraction.  The  water 
which  held  the  salt  in  solution  will  be  abstracted  by  the  superior 
force  of  the  acid,  and  the  salt  will  be  precipitated  in  the  solid 
form. 

The  same  play  of  attraction  is  also  found  in  the  case  of 
gaseous  bodies,  and  if  well-burned  charcoal  be  shaken  with  a 
solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  water,  it  will  entirely 
abstract  the  gas,  so  that  the  water  will  not  only  be  completely 
inodorous,  but  the  most  delicate  tests  will  fail  to  detect  in  it 
the  slightest  remains  of  gas. 

§  103.  The  most  usual  practical  mode  of  separating 
bodies  which  are  united  by  the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion, 
is  by  effecting  changes  in  their  physical  states  by  means  of 
changes  of  temperature.  If  it  be  required  to  recover  a  solid 
from  its  solution  in  a  liquid,  the  solution  is  placed  in  a  shallow 
pan  or  basin,  and  heat  applied,  when  the  liquid  will  be  eva- 
porated, and  the  solid  remain.  If  it  be  necessary  to  preserve 
the  liquid  also,  as  a  valuable  product,  the  process  is  carried  on 
in  close  vessels,  and  the  vaporized  liquid,  after  quitting  the 
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solid;  is  condensed  by  refrigeration  in  a  separate  vessel.  The 
process  is  called  distillation^  and  may  also  be  applied  to  mix- 
tures of  liquids  of  different  degrees  of  volatility. 

The  abstraction  of  heat,  and  the  consequent  decrease  of  the 
force  of  self-repulsion,  or  the  increase  of  homogeneous  cohesion, 
may  also  occasionally  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Thus, 
by  the  application  of  cold  the  aqueous  part  of  sea-water  may  be 
frozen,  and  a  strong  brine  will  remain  behind;  or  brandy,  or 
any  other  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol,  may  be  frozen  so  as  to 
leave  the  spirituous  part  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity.  Vapours^ 
again,  may  be  separated  from  gases,  by  a  reduction  of  tem- 
perature; but  other  forces  must  be  had  recourse  to  for  the 
separation  of  mixed  gases,  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  all 
ordinary  means  to  affect  their  physical  state. 

VI.    CRYSTALLIZATION. 

§  104.  We  must  yet  pause  for  a  short  time  upon  the 
equilibrium  of  the  two  forces  of  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous 
attraction;  or  rather  upon  the  exact  moment  when  the  latter  is 
about  slowly  to  assume  the  ascendancy,  and  to  withdraw  a  solid 
from  its  solution  in  a  liquid  imder  the  influence  of  the  former. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  similar  phenomena  which  present 
themselves  when  the  force  of  homogeneous  attraction  begins 
gradually  to  prevail  over  homogeneous  repulsion  (§  77) :  the  parti- 
cles do  not  solidify  into  confused  masses,  but  arrange  themselves 
with  the  utmost  order  of  internal  structure  and  external  form. 

When  the  water  of  a  solution  of  sugar  has  been  partially 
abstracted,  and  the  concentrated  syrup  left  for  some  time  at 
rest,  this  kind  of  regular  solidification  takes  place;  the  force  of 
cohesion  builds  up  the  solid  into  the  regular  well-known  forms 
of  sugar-^andy.  If  this  process  of  consolidation  be  hastened, 
or  disturbed,  the  crystallization  takes  place  in  a  confused 
manner,  and  the  texture  of  the  mass  is  that  of  loaf-sugar. 

All  those  bodies  which  are  denominated  salts,  and  many  of 
which  are  very  commonly  known,  crystallize  in  this  manner 
from  their  solution,  and  present  forms  of  the  utmost  symmetry 
and  beauty:  thus  common  salt,  under  ordinary  circumstances^ 
assumes  the  form  of  the  cube;  alum,  that  of  the  octohedron; 
saltpetre,  that  of  a  six-sided  prism;  and  epsom  salt,  that  gf  a 
four-sided  prism.  The  largeness  and  regularity  of  the  forms 
are  in  general  proportionate  to  the  slowness  of  the  operation. 
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and  the  quantity  of  solution  from  which  the  crystals  are  depo- 
sited. Many  crystals  are  met  with  in  nature  which  cannot  yet 
be  formed  by  art;  such  as  rock  crystal^  in  beautiful  six-sided 
prisms;  the  diamond^  in  the  form  of  the  octohedron^  &c.,  &c.; 
but  we  cannot  doubt,  from  analogy,  that  they  are  produced 
by  the  same  species  of  operation  as  those  which  we  can  repeat 
in  our  laboratories.  The  modifications  of  forces,  which  were 
opposed  to  their  cohesion,  and  gave  their  particles  freedom  of 
action  by  suspending  and  counteracting  its  power,  may  be,  in 
many  cases,  unknown  to  us,  but  the  principle  of  their  operation 
is  plainly  to  be  recognised. 

§  105.  The  ascendancy  of  cohesion  is  sometimes  deter* 
mined  by  apparently  slight  and  almost  inappreciable  circum- 
stances. Agitation,  or  a  mere  vibration,  the  contact  of  some 
foreign  substance,  or,  more  certainly,  the  contact  of  a  crystal 
of  the  same  substance,  will  cause  the  crystallization  to  commence. 
It  will  almost  always  take  place  round  any  solid  centre  or 
nucleus  which  may  be  presented  to  it,  provided  such  solid  be 
capable  of  being  wetted  by  the  liquid.  In  the  manufacture  of 
sugar-candy,  verdigris,  sulphate  of  copper,  prussiate  of  potash, 
&c.^  strings,  twigs  of  wood,  and  wires  are  placed  in  the  solutions, 
and  may  generally  be  found  in  the  centres  of  very  large  groups 
of  these  crystals. 

If  a  large  glass  flask^  with  a  long  neck,  be  filled  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  glauber  salts  (sulphate  of  soda)^  and  boiled, 
so  as  that  the  steam  may  expel  all  the  common  air,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  flask  be  accurately  closed  with  a  good  cork  whilst 
the  vapour  is  rushing  out,  it  may  be  cooled  down  to  the  common 
temperature  of  the  air,  in  a  quiet  place,  without  depositing  any 
crjrstals.  Upon  withdrawing  the  cork  the  air  will  rush  into  the 
void  space  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  and  crys- 
tallization will  almost  immediately  commence. 

This  action^  as  well  as  that  of  the  solid  nucleus,  may  probably 
be  explained  by  the  assisting  action  of  the  heterogeneous  attrac- 
tion of  the  foreign  body  for  the  water  of  the  solution.  A  portion 
of  the  latter  attaches  itself  to  the  air,  which  it  absorbs,  or  to 
the  solid^  which  it  wets,  and  is  withdrawn  from  the  solution,  the 
crystallization  of  which  is  thus  determined. 

If  a  mixed  solution  of  two  salts,  such  as  nitre  and  glauber 
salts,  be  made^  and  divided  into  two  portions,  the  suspension  in 
one  of  a  crystal  of  nitre  will  determine  the  solidification  of  that 
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salt  alone^  whilst  only  sulphate  of  soda  will  be  precipitated  in 
the  other  by  a  crystal  of  the  latter  salt. 

The  influence  of  foreign  bodies,  in  modifying  the  act  of 
crystallization,  is  also  shown  in  another  way:  salts  which  are 
formed  in  turbid,  muddy  solutions,  containing  earthy  or  carbo- 
naceous substances,  are  generally  of  a  larger  size,  and  some- 
times of  different  forms  from  those  which  are  deposited  from 
pure  water.  Thus,  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  and  citric 
acids,  the  rough,  brown,  crystals  of  the  first  process  are  always 
much  larger  and  bolder  than  those  of  the  pure  transparent 
products  of  the  last  operation,  and  when  some  of  the  animal 
substance  vrea  is  added  to  a  solution  of  common  salt,  the 
crystals  which  are  deposited  from  it  are  of  the  octohedral, 
instead  of  the  cubic  form. 

§  106.  Crystals  may  be  increased  in  size,  and  modified 
in  form,  by  artificial  management,  according  to  a  process  dis- 
covered by  M.  Le  Blanc.  This  consists  in  selecting  very 
regular  crystals  of  a  salt  that  have  been  newly  formed,  and 
placing  them  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  same  salt.  A  regular 
solidification  of  fresh  matter  will  take  place  upon  them,  and  as 
the  side  which  is  in  contact  with  the  containing  vessel  receives 
no  increase,  they  must  be  turned  daily  to  preserve  their  regu- 
larity. After  some  time  the  largest  and  most  regular  of  these 
crystals  is  selected,  and  the  same  process  repeated  upon  them; 
and  thus  crystals  larger  and  more  regular  than  are  usually 
formed  in  a  solution  may  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Wollaston  made  a  remark  upon  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  large  crystals  at  the  expense  of  small  ones,  in  the  same 
solution  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature,  which  illustrates 
in  a  beautiful  manner  the  alternate  ascendancy  of  the  two 
antagonist  forces.  When  the  temperature  rose  the  solvent 
power  of  the  liquid  was  increased,  and  some  of  the  solid  matter 
of  the  crystals  was  abstracted;  but  when  the  temperature  again 
fell  this  was  deposited  in  a  greater  proportion  upon  the  larger 
masses  than  upon  the  smaller,  so  that  the  latter  were  in  the 
end  entirely  taken  up,  and  deposited  upon  the  former. 

§  107.  Crystallographers  early  observed,  that  certain 
crystalline  forms  were  peculiar  to  certain  classes  of  substances: 
thus,  each  of  the  different  salts  which  have  been  already  named^ 
has  its  appropriate  form:  calcareous  spar  crystallizes  in  rhom* 
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bohedrons;  fluor  spar,  in  cubes;  quartz,  in  six-sided  prisms, 
terminated  by  dx-sided  pyramids.  Crystalline  form  may  there- 
fore serve,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  ground  of  distinction  between 
difierent  substances,  and  is  accordingly  employed  by  mineralo- 
gists to  distinguiah  one  mineral  £rom  another.  It  is  also  very 
serriceable  to  chemists,  in  assisting  them  to  distinguish  different 
species  of  the  numerous  class  of  salts. 

Crtstallogbapht,  however,  from  its  great  extent,  now 
constitutes  a  separate  branch  of  science,  and  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  compass  of  our  present  plan  to  do  more  than  attempt  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  more  simple  geometrical  forms  which 
these  solids  assume,  and  the  general  laws  by  which  they  are 
limited  and  connected  together. 

§  108.  The  surfaces  which  bound  the  figures  of  crystals 
are  called  planes  or  /aces,  and  are  generally  fiat.  The  lines 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  planes  are  termed  edges;  and 
the  angle  formed  by  two  such  edges,  &  plane  angle;  a  solid  angle 
is  the  point  formed  by  the  meeting  of,  at  least,  three  planes. 
Their  forms  are  commonly  divided  into  primitive  and  secondary ; 
amongst  the  principal  primitive  forms  are  reckoned  the  letra- 
hedron,  the  cube,  the  octahedron,  the  six  and  Jbur-stded  prisms, 
the  Thombokedron  (24). 

5  109.  It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  these  forms  are 
perfect  and  complete;  sometimes  extra  faces  are  formed  by  the 


(24)     Forma  of  CryBtala. 
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replacement  of  an  edge^  or  the  truncation  of  an  angle.  It  seems 
as  if  the  architecture  of  nature  had  been  interrupted  in  midway; 
but  it  is  always  obvious  that  if  the  process  had  been  continued^ 
the  perfect  form  would  have  resulted.  Secondary  forms  may 
be  conceived  to  be  derived  from  a  primitive  intention,  so  to 
speak,  checked  in  the  original  direction,  and  forced  into  another. 
Thus  all  the  eight  angles  of  a  cube  may  be  conceived  to  be 
truncated,  and  replaced  by  eight  triangular  faces;  an  extension 
of  which  faces  would  totally  obliterate  the  original  planes  of  the 
cube,  and  a  secondary  octohedron  would  be  formed. 

§  1 10.  The  science  of  crystallography  requires  the  most 
exact  measurement  of  the  angles  and  inclination  of  the  planes  of 
crystals;  and  the  instnftnents  by  which  this  is  effected  are  called 
goniometers* 

The  simplest  of  these  consists  of  a  protractor,  or  semicircular 
scale  of  degrees,  and  a  small  pair  of  compasses  or  nippers, 
between  which  the  sides  of  the  crystal  are  adjusted,  and  the  legs 
of  which,  crossing  each  other  at  the  centre,  show  upon  the  scale 
the  number  of  degrees  included  between  them  (25). 

But  the  reflecting  goniometer  of  Dr.  Wollaston  is  at  once 

(25)  A  A  is  graduated  brass  semicircle,  and  b  b  q  b,  a  pair  of 
proportional  compasses,  moving  upon  the  centre,  and  capable  of  being 
lengthened  or  shortened  by  sliding  upon  the  same  centre.     The  faces 


of  the  crystal  are  embraced  by  the  exterior  legs  of  the  compasses,  and 
the  value  of  the  angle  comprised  between  them  may  be  read  off  upon 
the  semicircle  by  the  knife  edge  of  the  leg  bob. 
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the  most  accurate^  useful^  and  elegant  of  these  instniments.  A 
ray  of  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  crystal  is  employed 
as  the  radius  of  the  circle,  instead  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
surface  itself.  One  plane  of  the  crystal  is  brought  into  a  fixed 
position  with  regard  to  the  measuring  circle,  by  means  of  the 
ray,  and  the  inclination  of  an  adjoining  plane  is  determined  by  the 
arc  which  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  crystal  to  bring  the  second 
plane  into  the  position  of  the  first.  This  method  is  so  accurate 
that  it  will  give  the  inclination  of  planes  to  each  other,  whose 
area  is  less  than  i^^o^ooo^^  o'  <^  inch,  to  a  minute  of  a  de- 
gree (26).  

(26)  a  6  is  the  principal  circle,  graduated  on  the  edge  to  half 
degrees;  c  is  a  brass  plate,  graduated  as  a  vemier,  and  fixed  upon  the 
pillar  d;  ff  is  the  axle  of  the  circle,  and  passes  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  two  pillars  d  e\  g  h  is  an  axle  inclosed  within  ^^^  and 
turned  by  means  of  the  small  circle  i,  which  communicates  a  motion 
to  all  the  apparatus  on  the  left  of  A,  without  moTing  the  principal 
circle.  The  latter  is  turned  by  moring  k;  and  as  the  axle  of  the 
principal  circle  includes  the  former,  we  necessarily  move  the  whole 
iastrument  by  moving  the  circle  k.  The  crystal  to  be  measured  is 
fixed  by  wax  to  the  end  of  a  plate  of  brass,  n,  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  brass  stem  o,  by  the  moyements  of  which,  combined  with 
the  motion  of  the  interior  axis,  it  may  be  accurately  adjusted  by  com- 


parison with  some  fixed  horizontal  line,  to  which  its  principal  edges 
aie  to  be  made  parallel.  The  reflected  image  of  the  bar  of  a  window, 
from  the  foces  of  the  crystal,  compared  with  another  bar,  will  answer 

g2 
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§111.  But  the  slow,  undisturbed  progressive  action  of  the 
cohesive  force  not  only  determines  the  symmetry  of  the  exter- 
nal figures  of  crystals,  but  confers  upon  them  an  internal  structure 
which  is  equally  regular,  and  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that 
they  are  composed  of  imperceptible  molecules  of  certain  geome- 
trical dimensions,  no  less  definite  than  the  sensible  solids  whose 
properties  they  determine.  This  is  not  immediately  apparent 
to  the  eye,  but  is  indicated  by  the  action  of  any  force  carefully 
applied,  and  just  sufficient  to  destroy  their  texture.  Mechanical 
force  even  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  regularity  and  difference 
of  arrangement  in  different  species.  It  was  long  known  to 
diamond-cutters  that  that  precious  gem  might  be  split  in  cer- 
tain directions  with  greater  facility  than  in  others,  but  M.  Haiiy 
was  the  first  to  employ  cleavage  in  the  regular  dissection  of 
crystals. 

§  112.  He  took  a  six-sided  prbm  of  calcareous  spar,  and 
in  attempting  to  split  it  by  the  edge  of  a  knife,  gentiy  struck  on 
the  back  with  a  small  hammer,  he  foimd  tiiat  of  tiie  six  edges  of 
the  superior  base  the  three  alternate  only  yielded  to  the  blow, 
and  that  the  division  there  took  place  at  a  certain  determinate 
angle.  The  three  intermediate  edges  resisted  this  division;  but 
in  applying  the  same  force  to  the  inferior  base  of  the  crystal  the 
intermediate  edges  alone  yielded.  By  following  up  this  cleavage, 
in  the  natural  directions  thus  pointed  out,  the  new  formed  feces 
met  together,  and  he  at  length  obtained  an  obtuse  rhombohedron 
of  definite  angles,  which  was  further  divisible,  in  the  direction 
of  its  planes,  into  an  infinite  number  of  similar  smaller  rhombo- 
hedrana.     He  also  found  that  any  crystal  of  calcareous  spar,  of 

the  purpose  very  well.  The  circle  must  be  adjusted  to  0°  when  the 
crystal  is  in  this  position,  and  then  by  turning  it  round  till  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  same  bar  is  seen  from  an  adjoining  face,  the  number  of 
degrees,  &c.,  read  off  by  the  vernier,  will  measure  the  complement  of 
the  angle  which  they  make  together. 

In  a  section  of  the  crystal,  let  A  c  B 
be  the  angle  formed  by  two  of  its  planes, 
let  a  6  be  the  ray  of  light,  which  afrer 
reflection  will  enter  the  eye  at  c.  If  the 
crystal  be  now  turned  round,  till  the  side 
c  B  come  into  the  position  of  c  a,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  crystal  must  have  gone 
tiirough  an  angle  equal  to  D  o  b,  which  is  the  supplement  of  a  c  B,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  planes  of  the  crystal. 
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whatever  exterior  form  (and  its  varieties  amount  to  several 
hundred)^  could^  by  careful  cleavage^  be  resobred  into  similar 
solids,  and  into  no  other  regular  geometrical  shape;  the  form 
persisting  to  the  utmost  limit  to  which  regular  mechanical  divi- 
sion can  be  carried  (27). 


§  113.  Other  substances  are  capable  of  similar  dissec- 
tion; but  the  ultimate  form  is,  in  many  cases,  peculiar  to  the 
substance  so  examined.  A  crystal  of  galena^  (sulphuret  of  lead,) 
whether  of  a  cubic  or  octohedral  shape,  can  readily  be  separated 
by  mechanical  force  into  a  number  of  small  cubic  particles. 

If  we  take  a  cube  of  fluor-spar,  and  apply  tihe  edge  of  a 
knife  with  a  little  dexterity,  we  shall  find  that  its  eight  solid 
comers  may  be  removed,  and  that  the  new  formed  planes  will 
comdde  with  those  of  a  r^ular  octohedron.  We  may  go  on 
separating  slices  from  any  of  these  faces,  all  of  which  may  be 
split  into  acute  rhambohedrons.  These  rhombohedrons,  unlike 
the  obtuse  rhombohedrons  of  calcareous  spar,  will  be  found  to  be 
not  only  divisible  in  directions  parallel  to  their  six  £aces,  but 
may  be  divided  into  two  tetrahedrons  and  one  octohedron. 
The  four  solid  angles,  again,  of  the  two  tetrahedrons  may  be 
split  off,  and  two  octohedrons  will  remain;  and  the  octohedrons 
again  may  be  divided  into  six  smaller  octohedrons  and  eight 
tetrahedrons.  Thus  the  whole  mass  may  be  resolved  into  tetra- 
hedra  and  octohedra,  no  one  of  which  can  we  conceive  so  small 
as  not  to  be  again  divisible  in  a  similar  manner  (28). 


(27)  a  h  c — a  b  c  represents  a  six-sided 
prism  of  calcareous  spar;  at  b  and  c  aboye,  and  c 
below,  are  shown  three  of  the  new  faces  pro- 
duced by  the  cleayage,  which  are  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45^.  The  obtuse  rhombohedron  is  seen 
in  its  relative  situation  to  the  including  prism. 


(28)  The  following  figures  represent  the  regular  solids  which  are 
derirable  from  the  cleavage  of  fluor-spar.  The  cube,  ef^  ef^  is  con- 
vertible into  the  octohedron,  a  b  c  d^hj  division  in  the  direction  of  its 
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§  114.  Such  a  regular  cleavage,  or  yielding  of  the  force 
of  cohesion  in  particular  planes,  must  obviously  depend  upon 
regularity  of  internal  structure,  which  may  also  be  made  to 
appear  by  a  genUe  application  of  other  than  mechanical  forces. 

If  we  take  a  mass  of  alum  of  sufficient  size,  all  traces  of 
whose  exterior  crystalline  form  have  been  removed  by  cutting 
and  grinding,  and  expose  it  to  the  solvent  power  of  water,  the 
fluid  will  act  upon  it  at  first  in  sH  directions  alike;  but  as  the 
water  approaches  its  point  of  saturation  the  force  of  hetero- 
geneous adhesion  diminishes,  and  is  nearly  balanced  by  the 
force  of  homogeneous  cohesion,  which  latter  only  yields  ulti- 
mately in  those  directions  of  least  resistance,  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  regular  structure  of  crystalline  arrangement. 
Under  these  circumstances  ita  surface  will  become  embossed 
with  the  forms  of  octohedrons  and  sections  of  octohedrona,  and 
an  immense  variety  of  geometrical  figures  stamped,  as  it  were, 
or  carved  upon  its  substance  (29).  Other  salts  will  present 
analogous  phenomena,  and  metals  themselves,  which  have  been 
slowly  cooled  from  a  state  of  fusion,  exhibit  a  similar  regular 
arrangement  of  their  particles  when  subjected  to  dissection  by 
the  force  of  chemical  affinity  in  the  action  of  acids.  A  mass  of 
nickel  thus  soon  becomes  covered  with  tetrahedral  figures  of 
great  relief  and  beauty,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid ;  and  gold 
itself,  carefully  cast  and  cooled,  by  the  action  of  aqua  regia. 
The  beautiful  forms  of  the  Moir^e  miiallique,  which  at  one 


solid  angles.     The  acute  rhombohedron  may  also  be  extracted  from  t 
similar  cube,  by  making  two  successive  and  parallel  sections  in  th( 


same  directions,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  tetrahedron  from  each 
extremity  the  octohedron  may  be  easily  obtained. 

(29)     The  following  figures  represent  the  dissected  forms  of  a 
mass  of  alum  in  water.     The  first  appear  upon  the  faces  which  are 
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time  excited  so  much  attention  and  admiration  in  their  apphca- 
tion  to  ornamental  purposes,  were  produced  by  the  action  of 
weak  acids  on  common  tin  plate,  and  the  very  cheapness  arising 
from  the  simphcity  of  the  operation  soon  brought  the  manu- 
facture into  disrepute. 

§  115.  Heat  may  also  be  employed  as  the  antagonist 
force  to  develope  the  beautiful  architecture  of  homogeneous 
attraction.  If  a  large  crystal  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  be  intro- 
duced into  a  portion  of  ^ised  sulphuret,  and  the  heat  be  mode- 
rately continued,  it  will  begin  to  melt  down ;  but  so  far  from 
this  taking  place  uniformly  at  the  surface,  crystals  will  some- 
times be  left  projecting  half  an  inch  from  it;  and  in  other  places 
the  cavities  left  by  fused  crystals  will  be  so  large,  and  have  such 
perfect  surfaces,  that  their  angles  may  readily  be  ascertained. 
In  order  to  observe  these  phenomena  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remove  the  half-fused  piece  of  sulphuret  from  its  hot-bath,  and 
allow  it  to  cool. 

§  116.  Definite  structure  in  cert^n  solids,  which  cannot 
exactly  be  called  crystalline,  because  they  do  not  present  exact 
geometrical  figures,  may  be  rendered  apparent  by  a  similar 
opposition  of  forces.  Pure  malleable  bar-iron,  by  the  action  of 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  may  thus  be  shown  to  be  constituted  of 
bundles  of  fibres  running  in  a  parallel  and  unbroken  course 


indiced  to  each  other  at  the  same  angles  as  those  of  the  fiices  of  the 
octobedron:  the  second,  upon  planes  which  would  be  tangents  to  the 


fdges  of  the  same  figure,  or  upon  the  Bides  of  a  four-sided  prisn 
which  tlie  two  pyramids  of  the  octohedron  would  be  the  summits. 
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throughout  its  length;  while  different  varieties  of  cast  iron 
will  present  congeries  of  plates,  and  a  structure  more  nearly 
approaching  the  crystaUine.  The  peculiar  toughness  of  the  one, 
and  the  fragility  of  the  other,  derive  their  explanation  from  this 
difference  of  texture. 

§  117'  The  regular  direction  and  antagonism  of  such 
forces  is  again  displayed  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  by  the 
action  of  quicksilver  upon  small  bars  of  tin.  The  force  of  adhe- 
sion between  these  metals  is  very  strong,  and  is  capable  of 
entirely  overcoming  the  force  of  cohesion.  If  a  small  square 
bar  of  tin  be  laid  horizontally,  be  just  covered  with  mercury, 
and,  to  preserve  uniformity  of  action,  be  frequently  turned  upon 
its  different  foces,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  minute 
fissures  will  b^in  to  appear  along  its  lateral  and  terminal  edges. 
As  the  process  continues  the  cracks  will  widen,  and  about  the 
.  third  day  they  will  open  to  such  a  degree  as  to  show  that  the 
bar  is  resolved  into  four  equal,  trihedral,  rectangular  prisms, 
with  two  equal  angles.  These  may  readily  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  point  of  a  knife,  as  well  as  two  similar  pyra- 
mids from  the  two  extremities,  with  angles  at  their  basis  of  45°. 
It  is  indifferent  to  this  result  whether  the  square  form  be  ^ven 
to  the  bar,  by  casting,  hammering,  or  the  filing  down  of  any 
other  shape. 

Here  it  would  appear,  that  as  the  mercury  penetrates  the 
four-  faces  of  the  bar,  the  original  force  of  cohesion  is  weakened, 
a  new  force  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  amalgam 
draws  them  towards  the  centre  of  the  four  rectangular  prisms 
into  which  we  may  conceive  the  bar  to  be  divided,  and  causes 
the  mass  to  separate  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  which 
coincide  with  the  edges  (30). 

(30)     Dissected  bars. 


0 

This  figure  shows 
ike  four  trihedral  bars 
which  result  from  the 
disintegration  of  a 
square  bar  of  tin  by 
the  action  of  mercury. 


I 


In  this  figure  is 
represented  the  regular 
crack  which  occurs  in 
the  edge  of  the  bar  pre- 
viously to  its  final  sepa- 
ration, together  with  the 
smalt  pyramid  detached 
from  Uie  summit. 
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$  118.  A  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  careful  ham- 
mering upon  bars  of  malleable  metals.  If  square  bars  be  ham- 
mered upon  the  edges^  and  the  blows  repeated  round  them^  so 
as  to  give  them  a  cylindrical  shape,  they  soon  become  what  is 
technically  called  rotten,  and  break  into  fibres;  but  when  the 
blows  are  directed  parallel  to  their  faces,  they  are  capable  of 
great  extension;  but  many  of  them,  by  alternate  hammering 
upon  each  face,  ultimately  split  along  the  edges  in  a  manner 
very  similar  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  heterogeneous 
adhesion  of  the  mercury  to  the  bar  of  tin.  When  it  is  desired 
to  give  a  round  form  to  any  part  of  a  square  bar,  it  is  effected 
by  confining  it  in  a  kind  of  form  or  mould,  and  the  mechanical 
force  thus  applied  produces  an  equality  of  pressure.  It  is  by  a 
similar  precaution  to  equalize  the  pressure,  that  metals  are 
capable  of  being  drawn  into  fine  wires,  through  circular  holes  in 
steel  plates. 

A  curious  and  interesting  discussion  has  lately  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  alteration  of  structure  which  the  iron  axles  of 
carriages  are  liable  to  from  the  perpetual  tremulous  vibration 
to  which  they  are  exposed  upon  the  railways.  The  toughest 
and  most  fibrous  wrought  iron  is  always  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  it  is  believed  that  under  this  vibration  the  particles 
slowly  assume  a  crystalline  arrangement  like  cast  iron,  and 
ultimately  become  brittle.  This  important  point  is  now  under- 
going the  careful  examination  which  it  so  well  deserves,  both 
in  a  scientific  and  practical  point  of  view. 

§  119.  The  phenomena  of  crystalline  structure  which 
have  now  been  described,  have  given  rise  to  two  rival  hypo- 
theses with  regard  to  their  cause,  and  to  account  for  the  forms 
of  the  molecules  which  are  thus  capable  of  being  built  up  into 
the  beautiful  geometrical  solids,  which  have  in  all  times  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  curious. 

Guided  by  the  mechanical  dissection  of  different  crystals,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  an  account,  M.  Haiiy  imagined 
that  the  form  which  was  ultimately  obtained  by  following  up  the 
cleavage  till  the  new  formed  planes  met  together  in  a  symme- 
trical manner,  and  which  in  the  case  of  calcareous  spar  is  a 
rhombohedron  of  definite  angles  (27),  constituted  the  primitive 
form  of  the  substance,  and  was  the  form,  in  fact,  of  its  ultimate 
molecules.  From  aggregations  of  these,  externally  modified 
according  to  geometrical  laws,  he  conceived  all  secondary  forms 
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of  the  same  substance  might  be  produced.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty, in  fact,  in  admitting  that  inconceivably  small  paralle- 
U^ipedons  of  all  varieties  of  angles,  may  be  built  up  into  masses 
which  would  have  the  same  relations  of  sides  and  angles.  He 
further  supposed  that  the  external  modifications  of  this  struc- 
ture, which  produce  the  numberless  varieties  of  secondary 
forms,  but  which  are  still  limited  by  certain  definite  geometrical 
relations  to  the  primitive  form,  originate  from  decrements,  or 
deficiencies  of  particles,  taking  place  in  the  act  of  crystallization, 
on  different  edges  and  angles  of  the  primitive  form.  Thus,  if 
upon  a  compound  cube  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small 
cubes,  we  place  layers  of  cubic  particles,  decreasing  each  by 
a  row  of  particles  parallel  to  the  edges,  till  a  pyramid  is  con- 
structed upon  each,  terminating  in  a  single  particle,  the  figure 
will  become  converted  into  a  dodecahedron,  with  tweU-e  equal 
rhombic  &ces  (31).  If  the  decrement  were  to  take  place  upon 
the  angles,  instead  of  the  edges  of  the  original  cube,  the  figure 
would  be  converted  into  an  octohedron.  By  decrements  of 
more  than  one  row  of  particles,  and  by  intermediate  and  mixed 
decrements  taking  place,  according  to  the  laws  of  symmetry,  it 
may  be  shown  that  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  secondary  forms 
may  he  constructed,  all  of  which  would  be  related  by  geome- 
trical laws  to  the  primitive  form,  and  all  of  which  might  be 
assumed  by  the  substance  to  which  it  belongs.  No  objection 
arises  to  this  hypothesis,  from  the  non-appearance  of  the  ori- 


(31)     The  structure  of  the  rhombic  dodecabeilron  fi-om   cubic 
particles  is  shown  in  tbis  Hgurc: — 
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gtnal  form  in  tJiese  secondary  structures,  for  by  moltiplying  the 
ntuaber  of  partJcies,  and  diminishing  their  size  continually,  we 
soon  arrive  at  a  limit  where  the  primit«e  soUd  becomes  insigni- 
ticant,  and,  in  fact,  is  actually  lost  in  the  companson 

§  120.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  mechanical 
dissection  of  some  substances  affords  more  than  one  ultimate 
form,  as  in  the  case  of  fluor-spar.  Both  the  octohedron  and  the 
tetrahedron  result  from  the  cleavage  of  this  remarkable  tub- 
stance;  which,  then,  is  to  be  taken  as  its  pnmitive  form, — the 
form  of  its  integrant  particles?  Neither  of  them,  by  their 
a^r^;ation,  can  fill  space  like  paraltelt^npedons  They  ma)  be 
both  gyinmetrically  arranged,  so  as  to  afford  to  the  eye  the 
external  forms  of  the  secondary  crystals,  which  may  be  geo- 
metrically calculated  from  their  various  decrements,  but  the 
tetrahedrai  arrangements  would  be  regularly  mterspersed  with 
octohedral  vacuities;  and  the  octohedral  with  tetrahedrai  can- 
ties.  Such  structures,  moreover,  would  be  unstable,  and  con- 
tray  to  all  the  established  laws  of  attraction  in  matter  (32). 

(32)     The  following  figures  present  the  constructioii  of  the  tetra- 
hedron and  octohedron,  each  with  tetrahedrai  and  octohedral  particles 


Tetrahedrai  Tetrahedrun.  Octoliedral  Tetrahedron. 


Octohednd  Octohedron.  Titrnlu-dral  Octohedron. 
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The  phenomena  of  dissection  would  be  quite  opposed  to  the 
hypothesis  that  solids  thus  attract  one  another  by  their  edges^ 
and  not  by  their  sides:  for  a  cube  so  put  together  of  octohedral 
particles  would  necessarily  split  in  directions  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  the  cube,  and  not  to  those  of  the  octohedron.  The  fact 
is,  that  M.  Haiiy  himself  was  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  of 
his  system,  regarded  as  a  physical  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  crystallization;  but,  without  insisting  upon  this  view  of  the 
subject,  as  some  of  his  disciples  have  injudiciously  done,  he 
made  use  of  it  in  a  legitimate  way,  to  present  together  in  a 
general  point  of  view  a  great  number  of  particular  facts;  and  it 
enabled  him  to  reason  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  in 
a  truly  philosophic  manner.  Like  ^^  a  geometrical  diagram,  it 
had  its  important  uses  in  the  advancement  of  science,  but  it  had 
no  physical  meaning*/* 

Dr.  Wollaston  proposed  by  another  ingenious  hypothesis, 
which  had  been  already  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
Dr.  Hook,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  interstitial 
vacuities  in  those  arrangements  which  the  tetrahedral  and  octohe- 
dral particles  afford.  He  suggested  that  the  elementary  particles 
of  this  class  of  substances  might  be  considered  to  be  perfect 
spheres,  and  to  assume  that  arrangement  which  would  bring 
as  near  to  each  other  as  possible. 

The  relative  position  of  any  number  of  equal  balls  in  the  same 
plane,  when  gently  pressed  together,  every  three  forming  an 
equilateral  triangle,  is  familiar  to  every  one;  and  it  will  be 
evident,  from  inspection  of  a  number  of  small  shot  placed 
together  on  a  plate,  that  if  they  were  cemented  together,  and 
the  stratum  thus  formed  were  afterwards  broken,  tiie  lines  in 
which  they  would  be  disposed  to  break  would  form  angles  of 
60°  with  each  other  (33). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tetrahedral  structure  is  interspersed  with  octo- 
hedral vacuities,  and  the  octohedral  with  tetrahedral  spaces;  so  that 
one  might  be  conceived  to  be  taken  out  of  the  other. 

All  bodies  may  be  considered  as  attracting  each  other,  as  if  the 
whole  of  their  matter  were  condensed  into  their  centres  of  gravity, 
which  therefore  would  in  all  cases  be  drawn  as  closely  as  possible 
together:  under  this  law  solid  tetrahedra  and  octohedra  would  apply 
themselves  to  each  other  by  their  sides,  and  not  by  their  edges. 

(33)     The  arrangement  of  balls  pressed 
together  in  the  same  plane. 

*  Whewell's  Hutory, 
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If  a  single  ball  were  placed  at  rest  upon  such  a  stratum,  it 
would  be  in  contact  with  three  of  the  lower  balls;  and  the  lines 
joining  the  centres  of  four  balls,  so  in  contact,  or  the  planes 
touching  their  surbces,  would  include  a  regular  tetrahedron, 
having  all  its  sides  equilateral  triangles.  The  construction  of 
the  acute  rhombohedron,  octohedron,  and  cube,  on  the  same 
principle,  ia  as  simple  as  that  of  the  octohedron;  and  anjr  or  all 
of  these  solids  might  be  extracted  ^m  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  spheres,  r^utarly  piled  up  in  the  order  which  is  adopted 
for  shot  in  arsenals,  without  disturbing  their  original  arrange- 
ment  (34). 

$  121.  Dr.  Wollaston  also  showed  that,  by  substituting 
for  these  molecules  forms  nearly  allied  to  the  sphere,  such  as 
oblate  and  oblong  spheroids,  many  forms  might  be  constructed 
which  would  not  result  &om  perfect  spheres,  but  which  are  well 
known  to  crystallographers.  Thus  by  grouping  together  oblate 
spheroids,  the  proportion  of  whose  axes  are  as  1  to  2.87,  in  ^^ 
same  manner  as  the  spheres  in  the  formation  of  the  acute 
rhombohedron,  an  oblate  rhombohedron  would  result,  whose 
angles  would  be  those  of  calcareous  spar.  All  soUds  thus  com- 
posed would  obviously  be  split  by  mechanical  force,  in  direc- 
tions parallel  to  their  faces  (35). 

If  the  elementary  spheroids,  on  the  contrary,  were  oblong, 
instead  of  oblate,  their  centres  would  approach  nearest  to  each 


(34)     These  figures  represent  the  structure  of  the  tetrahedron, 
octohedron,  acute  rhombohedron,  and  cube,  with  spherical  particles. 


(35)     A  rhombohedron,  formed  |        A  six-sided  prism,  formed  of 
of  oblate  qtheroidical  particles.  1  oblong  Bpheroidical  particles. 


m 
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other,  by  mutual  attraction,  when  their  axes  were  parallel,  and 
their  shortest  diameters  in  the  same  plane.  The  manifest 
consequence  of  such  a  structure  would  be,  that  a  solid  so  formed 
would  be  liable  to  spUt  into  plates  at  right  angles  to  its  axis, 
and  the  plates  would  divide  into  prisms  of  three,  or  six  sides, 
with  equal  angles;  a  structure  and  a  cleavage,  which  are  com- 
mon to  many  well-known  minerals,  as  the  berUy  phosphate  of 
limey  &c. 

§  122.  Amongst  the  physical  phenomena  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  intimate  structure  of  crys- 
tallized bodies,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  discovery  of 
Mitscherlich,  of  the  unequal  expansion  and  contraction  of 
certain  classes  of  crystals  by  changes  of  temperature.  Crystals 
belonging  to  the  regular  system,  which  we  have  imagined  to  be 
composed  of  perfectly  spherical  particles,  expand  equally  in 
every  direction  by  heating.  Other  crystals  expand  more  in  one 
direction  than  another,  and  show  a  tendency  to  approach  to  the 
nearest  form  of  the  regular  system.  Thus  the  angles  in  calca- 
reous spar  vary  8i'  between  the  temperatures  of  melting  ice  and 
boihng  water,  the  obtuse  angles  diminishing,  and  the  fonn 
approximating  to  the  cube.  The  experiment  by  which  Professor 
Mitscherlich  estabUshed  this  important  point  is  one  of  consider- 
able delicacy;  but  common  observation  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  it  in  several  obvious  instances.  Melted  litharge^  allowed 
slowly  to  solidify  and  cool,  when  it  reaches  a  partictdar  point 
flies  into  minute  fragments,  from  the  irregularity  of  its  contrac- 
tion; and  the  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  copper  exhibits  the 
same  phenomenon  in  a  very  marked  manner.  If  a  little  of  this 
salt  be  melted  in  a  spoon  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  heat 
withdrawn,  it  congeals  into  a  solid,  of  a  brilliant  green  colour, 
and  remains  solid  and  coherent  till  the  temperature  sinks  to 
nearly  that  of  boiling-water,  when  all  at  once  its  cohesion  is 
destroyed,  and  the  whole  is  resolved  into  a  heap  of  incoherent 
powder. 

§  123.  As  far  as  it  has  been  examined,  the  hypothesis  of 
the  spherical  and  spheroidal  molecules  of  crystals  has  not  been 
found  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  established  laws  of  the  action 
of  force;  either  as  regards  the  attraction  which  is  conceived 
to  group  the  particles  together,  or  the  antagonist  forces  by  which 
they  may  be  modified,  cloven,  or  dissected;  but,  for  the  present, 
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crystallographers  and  mineralogists  seem  to  have  agreed  to  drop 
all  speculations  with  regard  to  the  internal  structure  and  ultimate 
forms  of  the  molecules  of  crystals^  and  confine  themselves  to 
the  experimental  determination,  and  the  geometrical  relations  of 
their  exterior  forms. 

In  this  point  of  view  crystallography  is  founded  upon  our 
idea  of  symmetry,  or  a  certain  definite  relation  of  the  parts  of 
a  soUd^  which  being  no  less  rigorous  and  precise  than  other 
relations  of  number  and  position,  is  capable  of  becoming  the 
sure  basis  of  science*.  Symmetry  is  the  rule  in  all  the  king- 
doms of  nature,  and  a  little  reflection  upon  the  observations  of 
common  experience  will  be  sufficient  to  give  such  precision  to 
the  idea  as  is  necessary  for  its  scientific  application. 

The  bodies  of  animals  consist  of  two  equal  and  similar  sets 
of  members  on  their  right  and  left  sides.  Some  flowers  consist  of 
three  or  five  equal  sets  of  organs,  similarly  and  regularly  disposed. 
Thus  the  Iris  has  three  straight  petals  and  three  reflex  ones 
alternately  disposed.  The  rose  has  five  petals  of  the  corolla; 
and,  alternate  with  these,  as  many  sepals  of  the  calyx. 

This  orderly  and  exactly  similar  distribution  of  two,  three, 
and  four,  or  any  number  of  parts,  is  symmetry:  and  any  depar- 
ture from  such  order  we  look  upon  as  a  deformity.  The  idea  is 
that  of  regularity ;  of  completeness;  of  complex  simplicity  t- 

Now  all  the  symmetrical  members  of  a  natural  product  are, 
under  like  circumstances,  alike  afiected,  and  crystallography 
rests  upon  this  prindple:  that  if  one  of  the  primary  planes  or 
axes  of  a  crystal  be  modified  in  any  manner,  all  the  symmetrical 
planes  and  axes  must  be  modified  in  the  same  manner. 

$  124.  The  axes  of  symmetry  of  a  crystal  are  those  lines 
in  reference  to  which  every  face  is  accompanied  by  other  faces, 
having  the  same  positions  and  properties.  Thus,  a  rhombo- 
hedron  of  calcareous  spar  may  be  placed  with  one  of  its  obtuse 
comers  uppermost,  so  that  all  the  three  faces  which  meet  there 
are  equally  inclined  to  the  vertical  line.  In  this  position  every 
derwatwe  face  which  is  obtained  by  any  modification  of  the 
feces  or  edges  of  the  rhombohedron,  implies  either  three  or  six 
such  derivative  faces;  for  no  one  of  the  three  upper  faces  of  the 
rhombohedron  has  any  character  or  property  different  from  the 
other  two;  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  the  existence  of 

*  Whew  ell's  Philotophy  qf  the  Inductive  Sciences,  f  Ibid. 
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a  derivative  from  one  of  the  primitive  faces,  which  does  not 
equally  hold  for  the  others.  Hence  the  derivative  forms  will, 
in  all  cases,  contain  none  but  faces  connected  by  this  kind  of 
correspondence;  the  axis  thus  made  vertical  will  be  an  axis  of 
symmetry,  and  the  crystal  will  consist  of  three  divisions  ranged 
round  this  axis,  and  exactiy  resembling  each  other. 

§  125.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  kinds  of  symmetry 
which  crystalline  forms  may  assume.  Instead  of  being  umaofal, 
they  may  have  three  axes  of  complete  and  equal  symmetry  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  as  the  cube,  and  the  regular  octo- 
hedron; — or  two  axes  of  equal  symmetry,  perpendicular  to  each 
other  and  to  a  third  axis,  which  is  not  affected  with  the  same 
symmetry  with  which  they  are;  such  a  figure  is  a  square 
pyramid;— or  they  may  have  three  rectangular  axes,  all  of 
unequal  symmetry,  the  modifications  referring  to  each  axis 
separately  from  the  other  two;  such  as  a  right-rectangular  prism. 
The  law  of  crystalline  symmetry  is  such,  tiiat  if  a  face  of  a 
crystal  be  observed  to  bear  a  certain  relation  to  one  of  the 
axes,  other  faces  must  fulfil  the  same  condition  with  regard 
to  the  equal  axes;  hence,  it  follows  that  the  forms  which  are 
allied  to  the  cube  or  octohedron,  all  of  whose  axes  are  equals 
are  few,  simple,  and  of  perfect  symmetry. 

The  introduction  of  this  systematic  arrangement  of  crystalline 
forms  according  to  their  degree  of  symmetry,  is  due  to  the 
concurrent  laboiu's  of  Weiss  and  Mohs.  It  is  founded  upon 
mathematical  relations;  but  it  has  been  remarkably  confirmed 
by  some  striking  physical  properties  of  minerals,  particularly 
with  regard  to  their  action  upon  light.  A  table  is  subjoined  of 
the  six  systems  of  Weiss  with  their  allied  forms  and  examples; 
their  relations  to  heat  and  light  are  also  added,  to  the  latter  of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter.  The  figures 
exhibit  the  relations  of  three  of  the  allied  forms  of  each  system 
to  the  axes  of  symmetry,  a,  b;  except  tlie  first,  which  only 
includes  the  cube  and  octohedron.* 
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98  DIMORPHISM. 

§  126.  There  is  one  curious  phenomenon  in  the  crystal- 
lization of  certain  substances,  which  has  not  been  explained  by 
any  of  the  hypotheses  which  have  yet  been  framed,  and  which 
awaits  some  higher  stage  of  inductive  generalization  than  that 
at  which  we  are  at  present  arrived;  and  that  is,  they  are  capable 
of  assuming  two  forms,  which  belong  to  different  systems  of 
crystallization,  and  cannot  be  derived  the  one  from  the  other: 
these  have  been  called  dimarphotu  bodies,  and  they  occur  both 
among  simple  and  compound  substances.  Sulphur  deposited 
from  solution  in  bistdphurei  of  carbon  crystallizes  in  octohedronSj 
with  rhombic  bases,  and  also  occurs  in  this  form  in  native 
specimens;  but  when  it  is  melted,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
till  part  of  the  mass  is  consolidated,  and  when  the  remaining 
liquid  is  poured  o£F,  crystals  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism.  These  two  forms  have  incompatible 
geometrical  relations  to  each  other.  Temperature  seems  to  be 
the  controlling  agent  of  these  changes;  if  the  crystal  be  formed 
below  232^  Fah.  it  assumes  the  first  form;  if  above  that  point, 
the  second.  This  is  proved  by  the  influence  of  temperature  on 
a  crystal  of  either  system;  a  crystal  of  fusion,  when  first  formed, 
is  perfectly  transparent;  but  kept  at  common  temperatures  it 
becomes  opaque.  The  same  change  occurs  when  a  native 
crystal  is  put  into  a  solution  of  salt  at  232°.  The  opacity  is  in 
both  cases  produced  by  a  breaking  up  of  the  old  crystal  and  a 
re-arrangement  of  the  particles  in  a  structure  corresponding  to 
the  crystallization  peculiar  to  the  temperature.  Pure  carbon 
occurs  also  in  nature  in  two  states;  as  diamond^  which  crystallizes 
in  regular  octohedrons;  and  as  graphite,  in  six-sided  plates, 
which  are  also  incompatible  forms.  Amongst  compound  bodies 
calcareous  spar,  as  we  have  seen,  crystallizes  with  the  rhom^ 
bohedral  structure,  and  also  as  arragonitey  in  forms  which  have 
reference  to  a  rectangular  octohedron;  and  iron  pyrites  is  also 
met  with  in  the  common  form  of  the  cube,  and  with  an  incom- 
patible prismatic  structure. 

§  127*  There  are  some  solids  again,  which  are  capable  of 
slowly  changing  their  internal  structure,  or  of  even  rapidly 
passing  from  one  state  to  another,  when  the  imstable  equilibrium 
of  their  particles  is  disturbed  by  slight  mechanical  force. 

Sugar  which  has  been  rapidly  boiled  down  to  a  solid  con- 
sistence, in  the  well-known  form  of  barley^sugar^  is  perfectly 
transparent,  is  difficultly  broken,  and  presents  a  glassy  fracture : 
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after  a  little  time  it  becomes  opaque,  and  almost  friable.  In 
the  same  way  brass-wire  will  in  the  lapse  of  time  become 
brittle,  and  mifit  for  mechanical  purposes.  If  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  nickel,  or  seiemate  of  zinc,  in  the  form  of  prisms,  be 
laid  on  paper,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  a  few 
moments  they  will  become  opaque,  and  will  be  foimd  when 
broken  to  be  made  up  of  minute  octohedrons,  with  square 
bases.  Similar  crystals  of  mlpIuUe  of  zinc  undergo  a  like 
change,  but  more  slowly.  Fresh  sublimed  iodide  of  mercury 
also  affords  a  beautiful  example  of.  this  readjustment  of  the 
cohesive  force.  A  slight  scratch  with  a  hard  substance,  as  the 
point  of  a  pin,  is  sufficient  to  set  the  particles  of  the  crystals  in 
motion,  and  changes  their  colour  from  a  sulphur-yellow  to  a 
bright  red. 

VII.     HEAT— TEMPERATURE. 

§  128.  We  have  already  traced  (§  20)  the  origin  of  homo- 
geneous repulsion,  the  antagonist  force  to  homogeneous  attrac- 
tion, or  cohesion,  to  that  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
produces  in  us  the  sensation  of  heat:  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  now  inquire  witii  more  precision  into  tiie  nature  of  this 
subtle  agent,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  its  action. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  tiie  active  soiu*ces  of  its  abundant 
supply:  tiie  principal  of  tiiese  is  the  sun.  The  most  inattentive 
observer  cannot  have  failed  to  remark  that  tiie  direct  rays  of 
tiie  sun, — some  communication  that  is  from  that  splendid  but 
distant  globe,  which  we  designate  by  rays, — ^impress  him  with 
the  sensation  of  heat;  and  without  tiiis  benign  influence  upon 
the  animate  and  inanimate  creation,  all  nature  would  be  bound 
in  tiie  adamantine  chains  of  cohesion;  and  could  we  imagine 
man  to  exist  for  a  moment  upon  tiie  face  of  tiie  globe  under  its 
privation,  vain  would  be  all  his  puny  efforts  to  remedy  the 
defect  fit>m  artificial  sources  of  this  life-preserving  agent.  The 
conflagration  of  every  combustible  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
would  be  insufficient  to  compensate  for  twenty-four  hours  the 
absence  of  the  glorious  orb  of  day. 

§  129.  The  second  source  to  which  we  may  advert,  we 
may  distinguish  as  mechanical,  and  consists  in  the  friction,  or 
rubbing  together  of  solid  substances.  In  tiiis  operation  strong 
mechanical  force  is  opposed  to  tiie  forces  of  cohesion  or 
adhesion,  and  heat  is  generated  by  the  reaction  of  the  two. 

H  2 
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From  some  late  experiments  of  M.  Becquerel^  it  appears 
that  when  a  rough  body  is  rubbed  against  another  with  a 
smooth  surface^  the  former  becomes  hotter  than  the  latter. 
When  polished  glass  is  rubbed  against  cork  the  first  becomes 
the  hotter  in  the  proportion  of  34  to  5 :  ground  glass  becomes 
hotter  than  cork  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  7-  Silver  and  cork 
— ^the  first  becomes  hotter  than  the  second^  in  the  proportion  of 
50  to  12,  No  change  in  the  state  of  qualities  of  bodies^  thus 
acting  upon  each  other^  necessarily  accompanies  the  evolution 
of  heat;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  of  different 
natures,  or  possessed  of  any  opposition  of  qualities.  Many 
familiar  mstances  of  high  degrees  of  heat,  derived  from  this 
source,  will  readily  occur  to  a  reflecting  mind. 

Two  pieces  of  wood,  rubbed  together,  speedily  become  hot; 
and  when  the  force  and  the  velocity  are  great  so  much  heat 
may  be  evolved  as  to  occasion  combustion.  The  axles  of  the 
wheels  of  machinery,  or  of  carriages,  not  unfrequentiy  take  fire 
from  this  cause;  and  it  is  well  known  that  certain  tribes  of 
Indians,  with  a  dexterity  and  address  which  we  do  not  possess^ 
have  so  far  applied  observation  to  practical  purposes,  that  tiiey 
are  in  the  habit  of  kindling  their  fires  by  this  means. 

The  sparks  of  the  common  flint  and  steel  consist  of  small 
particles  of  the  metal  struck  off  by  the  stone,  and  burning 
under  tiie  influence  of  the  heat  elicited  by  the  blow;  and  every 
one  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  tiie  more  copiotis 
display  of  fire  from  the  same  source  at  the  knife-grinder's 
wheel. 

In  North  America,  where  the  mechanical  force  of  falling 
water  is  abundant,  the  surplus  power  of  certidn  mills  has  been 
most  ingeniously  turned  to  good  accoimt,  by  causing  large 
plates'  of  iron  to  rub  against  each  other,  and  applying  the  heat 
thus  evolved  to  the  warming  of  the  building.  The  most  re- 
markable circumstance  attending  this  soiu*ce  of  heat  is,  that  it 
is  absolutely  unlimited:  so  long  as  soUd  bodies  can  be  made 
thus  to  act  mechanically  upon  each  otiier,  heat  is  given  out. 

Cowat  Rumford  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  much  heat 
was  actually  generated  by  friction.  When  a  blunt  steel  borer, 
three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  was  driven  against  the 
bottom  of  a  brass  cannon,  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
with  a  pressm*e  which  was  equal  to  the  weight  of  10,000lbs., 
and  made  to  revolve  thirty-two  times  in  a  minute,  in  forty-one 
minutes  837  grains  of  dust  were  produced;  and  the  heat  gene- 
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rated  was  sufficient  to  raise  113lbs.  of  the  metal  70°  of  Pah.,— 
a  quantity  of  heat  which  is  capable  of  melting  six  pounds  and  a 
half  of  ice,  or  of  raising  five  pounds  of  water  from  the  freezing 
to  the  boiling-point.  When  the  experiment  was  repeated 
under  water,  two  gallons  and  a  half  water,  at  60^  were  made  to 
boil  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 

§  130.  The  third  source  is  chemical,  or  the  action  of 
particles  of  dissimilar  or  heterogeous  substances  upon  each 
other,  accompanied  by  complete  change  of  properties.  All 
cases  of  common  combustion,  all  our  artificial  processes  for 
obtaining  light  and  heat^  are  familiar  examples  of  this  action. 
The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  active  bodies  during  this 
evolution  of  heat,  it  will  be  a  principal  part  of  our  business  to 
inquire  into  it  hereafter:  we  have  only  at  present  to  remark,  Uiat 
the  heat  evolved  in  each  case,  however  copious  and  intense, 
is  limited  and  proportionate  to  tiie  quantities  of  the  reacting 
substances. 

§  131.  The  fourth  source  of  heat,  but  probably  nearly 
allied  to  the  last,  is  electrical.  That  force  which  we  have 
recognised  as  arising  from  the  friction  of  glass  or  resins,  by 
operating  upon  larger  surfaces,  may  be  accumulated  in  the 
form  of  a  spark,  which  will  ignite  combustible  substances. 
This  action  we  must  also  refer  to  future  investigation. 

§  132.  A  fifth  source  is  physiological,  and  exists  in 
ourselves.  Heat  is  a  product  of  animid^ife*  w©  are  conscious 
of  this  in  ourselves — ^we  can  feel  it,  an/ we  can  judge  of  it  by 
our  sensations,  when  communicated  from  other  persons  and 
other  animals;  we  can  increase  it  in  ourselves  by  muscular 
exertion;  our  hands  and  our  faces  bum,  and  in  tiiis  state  we 
can  communicate  tiie  sensation  of  heat  to  others. 

Heat  and  cold,  in  fact,  when  referred  to  our  sensations,  are 
but  comparative  terms,  and  depend  upon  the  temperature  of 
our  bodies  at  the  time  of  experience.  If  we  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  one  hand  by  plunging  it  in  hot  water,  and  at  tiie 
same  time  cool  the  otiier  in  cold  water,  upon  removing  both 
into  a  basin  of  tepid  water,  the  same  water  will  feel  warm 
to  one  hand  and  cold  to  the  other.  Any  estimation,  there-»  • 
fore,  of  temperature  by  sensation  must  necessarily  be  extremely 
vague. 
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§  133.  Now^  in  none  of  these  various  actions  of  mate- 
rial bodies^  which  we  have  thus  recognised  as  sources  of  heat,  is 
there  any  loss  of  material  substance.  Notwithstanding  the 
copious  evolution  of  this  wonderful  agent,  the  quantity  of  the 
active  matter — ^its  weight — ^remains  the  same,  whether  com- 
bination ensue  or  not. 

This  something,  then,  which  is  generated  in  ourselves,  or 
which  may  be  communicated  to  us  from  any  of  the  sources 
which  have  just  been  named, — ^which  we  recognise  by  our 
sensations,  and  denominate  heat,  may  be  communicated  also  to 
every  form  of  matter  without  increase  of  weight;  and  these  can 
again  impart  it  to  us  without  loss  of  ponderable  matter. 

Thus  a  piece  of  iron  placed  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun^ 
will  soon  feel  warm  to  our  hands;  or  when  made  red  hot  in 
the  fire,  will  communicate  heat  to  us  even  at  a  distance;  but  its 
quantity  of  ponderable  matter  will  be  neither  increased  nor 
diminished. 

The  accession  of  heat,  and  consequent  increase  of  repulsive 
force  amongst  the  homogeneous  particles  of  matter,  not  only 
determines  the  changes  of  state  from  solid  to  liquid,  and  from 
liquid  to  aeriform,  which  we  have  already  noticed  (§  63),  but 
produces  expansion  of  bulk  in  bodies  in  all  these  states;  and 
we  must  now  inquire  into  the  laws  of  this  expansion,  and  the 
steps  of  the  progress  of  a  body  from  one  physical  state  to 
another. 

§  134.  The  increase  of  bulk,  for  the  same  increase  of 
heat,  differs  very  much  in  the  different  classes  of  substances. 
In  solids  it  is  small;  in  liquids  greater;  and  in  aeriform  bodies 
the  greatest  of  all.  It  also  differs  in  bodies  of  the  same  class. 
By  accurate  measurement  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  following  solids  from  the  freezing  to  the 
boiling-point  of  water. 

Lead  expands  in  volume  «  •  ^i^th 

Iron         „               „  .  .  -ri^tk 

Glass       „               „  .  .  YT^th 

that  b  to  say,  350  cubic  inches  of  Lead  become  •  351 

800           „               Iron  „  .  801 

1000           „              Glass  ,,  .  1001 
by  this  accession  of  heat. 

The  subjoined  table  includes  the  most  interesting  results  of 
the  best  experiments  upon  the  subject. 
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Tabids  IX.     lAnear  Dilatation  from  the  Freezing  to  the 

Boiling-point  of  Water. 


lOOOOOO  of  Glass  tube 

.    become  1000861 

n 

Crown  Glaai 

» 

1000676 

fi 

Platiimtn 

n 

1000656 

99 

Cast  Iron 

n 

1001111 

n 

Steel 

99 

1001189 

n 

Gold 

» 

100H60 

n 

Copper 

» 

1001713 

n 

Brass 

W 

1001783 

»i 

Silver 

M 

1001890 

»> 

Tin            .         .         . 

W 

1001037 

» 

Lead         .        .        . 

W 

1003867 

The  expansion  in  Tohime  may  be  obtained^  without  sensible 
error^  by  trebling  the  number  which  expresses  its  increase  in 
length,  where,  as  in  the  above  instances,  the  fraction  of  its  length 
is  smalL 

By  the  same  change  of  temperature  the  following  liquids 
augment  their  volumes  in  the  annexed  proportions: — 
1000  parts  of  water  .         •    become  1046 

1000    „  ofou     .      .      .       „     loeo 

1000     ^    ofqutcksilTer   .         .  „      1018 

1000     y,    of  spirits  of  wine       .  ^       1110 

But  every  aeriform  substance,  provided  it  be  not  in  contact 
with  a  liquid,  expands  in  the  same  proportion;  1000  parts  of 
air  becoming  1373,  by  being  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the 
boiling-point  of  water. 

These  expansions  take  place  gradually,  and  when  the  heat  is 
withdrawn  the  bodies  return  to  their  original  bulks,  by  corre- 
sponding regular  contractions. 

§  135.  Now  the  perfection  of  science  depends  upon 
accurate  measurement  and  instrumental  precision:  there  can  be 
no  advance  of  a  single  step  without  these  essential  means.  The 
unassisted  senses  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  determine 
quantities  with  anything  approaching  to  the  necessary  degree 
of.  exactness.  The  hand,  or  the  application  of  muscular  force, 
may  indeed  inform  us  that  one  body  differs  very  greatly  from 
another  in  gravity,  but  without  the  balance  to  determine 
weights  which  would  be  wholly  inappreciable  in  this  way,  the 
science  of  chemistry  could  not  have  existed.  So,  our  sensations 
may  inform  us  that  one  body  is  hotter  or  colder  than  another; 
but  without  some  means  of  measuring  differences  of  temperature, 
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which  would  wholly  fail  to  affect  ovm^msesy  our  knowledge  of 
heat  would  have  been  small  indeed. 

It  is  by  observing  that  expansion  or  enlargement  of  volume 
IS  always  produced  by  the  sanie  causes  which  affect  us  with  the 
sensation  of  heat,  that  we  come  to  regard  expansion  as  the 
indication  of  heat;  and  as  this  is  an  effect  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  the  utmost  precision,  we  adopt  its  measure  as  that 
of  the  cause  which  produces  it. 

If  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  or  of  a  liquid,  or  solid,  undeigo 
an  augmentation  of  volume  when  exposed  to  a  certain  source 
of  heat,  which  we  can  determine,  and  when  we  expose  it  to 
Another  source  of  heat  that  expansion  is  doubled,  there  is  reason 
to  infer  that  the  intensity  of  the  second  source  is  double  that  of 
the  first :  and  this  is  the  principle  of  that  useful  instrument 
the  thermometer. 


§  136.  The  honour  of  the  first  invention  is  generally 
ascribed  to  Sanctorio,  an  Italian  physician,  about  the  year  1590; 
but  the  same  contrivance  probably  suggested  itself  in  an  inde- 
pendent manner  to  Cornelius  Drebel,  about  the  year  1610.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  viz.,  that  it  dates  firom  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  thermometer  of  Sanctorio  consisted  of  a  hollow  glass 
globe,  attached  to  a  long  stem,  open  at  the  opposite  extremity; 
a  portion  of  air  was  expelled  from  it  by  the  expansive  force  of 
heat,  and  the  end  of  the  tube  was  then  immersed  in  a  coloured 
liquid  (36).     As  the  included  air  cooled,  and  returned  to  its 


(36)  Air  thermometer  of  Sanc- 
torio. B  is  the  stem  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  upper  end  of  which  termi- 
nates in  a  capacious  ball,  while  the 
lower  dips  below  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel  c.  When  a  por- 
tion of  air  has  heen  expelled  from  the 
ball  by  heat,  and  it  is  afterwards 
cooled,  the  superior  elasticity  of  the 
outward  air  raises  a  column  of  liquid 
in  the  stem. 
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former  Tolume^  the  liquid  rose  in  the  tube^  from  the  superior 
elasticity  of  the  external  air  pressing  upon  the  external  surfEtce 
of  the  liquid.  A  scale  of  equal  parts  was  applied  to  the  stem^ 
by  which  the  expansion  of  the  included  air  from  heat,  or  its 
contraction  from  cold,  could  be  measured,  by  the  movement  of 
the  column  of  liquid.  It  was  liable,  however,  to  the  objec- 
tion of  being  acted  upon,  not  only  by  the  expansion  of  the 
included  air,  but  by  the  barometric  changes  of  the  exterior 
atmosphere. 

§  1S7«  Air  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  being  extremely 
r^;ular  in  its  expansion,  but  also  of  indicating  very  minute 
changes  of  temperature^  by  the  great  alterations  of  volume 
which  it  undergoes  from  being  heated  and  cooled;  and  a  modi- 
fication of  the  air  thermometer  is  now  very  often  used  in  delicate 
researches.  It  was  invented  in  the  year  1676^  but  was  chiefly 
brought  into  notice  by  the  admirable  experiments  of  the  late 
Sir  John  LesUe.  It  consists  of  two  thin  equal  glass  baUs, 
united  together  by  a  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  the  balls 
being  situated  at  iiie  top  of  the  perpendicular  arms,  and  cut  off 
from  any  communication  with  the  atmosphere.  Both  balls 
contain  air,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  a 
coloured  liquid  (37)-  This  instrument  cannot  be  affected  by 
any  change  of  temperature,  acting  alike  upon  both  the  balls,  for 
the  pressure  on  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  included  liquid  will 
in  such  cases  be  always  equal;  but  it  will  instantly  indicate  the 
slightest  difference  of  temperature  between  the  two  balls;  for 
the  elasticity  of  the  air  on  one  side  being  greater  than  on  the 


(37)  Differential  thermo- 
meter of  Leslie.  The  liquid  in  the 
two  stems  is  shown  at  the  same 
level  as  when  both  balls  are  ex- 
posed to  the  same  temperature: 
any  difference  can  be  accurately 
measured  upon  the  attached  scale. 
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other^  the  liquid  will  be  forced  towards  the  side  where  the 
temperature  is  the  lowest,  and  the  diflFerence  may  be  measured 
upon  a  scale.  The  instrument  has  hence  been  named  the 
differenticU  thermometer. 

§  138.  The  first  great  improvement  in  the  thermometer 
for  ordinary  purposes  was  made  by  the  members  of  the  Italian 
Academy  del  Cimento,  in  1660,  who  substituted  the  expansions 
of  a  liquid  as  the  measure  of  heat;  inclosing  it  in  a  glass  ball 
and  tube,  which  was  afterwards  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  variable  atmosphere,  by  softening  the  extremity  of  the 
glass  at  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  hermetically  sealing  it:  the 
instrument  thus  at  once  became  more  accurate,  and  more 
manageable.  Spirits  of  wine  was  the  liquid  first  employed, 
and  quicksilver  was  afterwards  used  by  Halley  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton:  both  liquids  are  now  at  times  employed  for  different 
purposes. 

§  139.  Still  the  thermometer  wanted  much  of  perfection; 
for  different  instruments  thus  constructed  could  not  afford  com- 
parable results,  although  experiments  made  with  the  same 
instrument  were  comparable  with  one  another.  For  the  last 
great  improvement  we  are  indebted  to  Newton.  It  had  been 
observed  by  anotlier  eminent  philosopher.  Hook,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  melting  ice  was  always  fixed  and  permanent;  and 
that  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  was  equally  invariable, 
provided  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  change.  The 
sagacity  of  Newton  pointed  out  the  application  of  these  obser- 
vations to  the  completion  of  the  instrument.  If  we  immerse 
the  mercurial  thermometer  in  melting  snow  or  ice,  the  liquid 
will  gradually  contract,  and  sink  in  the  stem  to  a  certain  point, 
and  then  stop;  and  however  long  we  may  allow  it  to  remain  in 
the  ice  it  will  sink  no  lower.  The  experiment  repeated  at  any 
time,  or  in  any  place,  wiQ  afford  the  same  results;  the  liquid 
will  always  sink  to  the  same  part,  and  no  farther.  By  marking 
this  we  obtain  one  fixed  point,  which  must  be  the  same  in  every 
thermometer  which  is  subjected  to  the  trial.  If  we  now  remove 
the  instrument  into  a  vessel  where  it  may  be  surrounded  with 
boiling  water  while  the  barometer  indicates  an  unvarying 
pressure  of  thirty  inches,  the  liquid  in  the  glass  will  expand  till 
the  mercurial  column  reaches  a  certain  height,  where  it  will 
again  become  perfectly  stationary,  and  afford  another  invariable 
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point  of  comparison.  The  distance  between  these  two  points 
measures  the  amount  of  expansion  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the 
induded  liquid:  or  rather  is  the  measure  of  the  difference  of 
the  expansion  of  the  liquid  and  the  glass;  for  both  expand. 
Upon  the  supposition  that  the  expansion  of  the  two  is  equable, 
and  that  the  bore  of  the  glass  tube,  in  which  the  liquid  moves^ 
is  equal  throughout,  the  distance  between  the  two  points  may 
be  divided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  and  the  equal 
amounts  of  expansion  or  contraction  measured  by  them  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  equal  increments  or  decrements  of  tempera- 
ture^ which  will  correspond  in  all  instruments  similarly  graduated. 
Upon  the  supposition,  moreover,  that  the  law  of  expansion 
continues  the  same  both  above  the  boiling  and  below  the  freez* 
ing-point  of  water^  an  extension  of  the  same  scale  of  equal  parts 
will  afford  the  means  of  measuring  greater  and  less  degrees  of 
temperature^  with  reference  to  the  same  fixed  standard. 

§  140.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  philosophers  of 
different  nations  have  not  agreed  upon  the  arbitrary  division  of 
this  invariable  quantity;  and  that,  consequently,  we  have  various 
thermometric  scales  which  perpetually  require  to  be  reduced 
from  one  to  the  other  in  the  different  necessary  comparisons. 
In  this  country  it  is  divided  into  180  parts  or  degrees;  but  the 
freezing-point  is  not  designated  by  Zero,  or  0°,  but  by  the 
number  32^,  making  the  boiling-point  of  water  212^,  instead  of 
180^.  This  scale  was  introduced  by  Fahrenheit,  a  German 
artist,  who  conceived  that  he  had  obtained  the  lowest  possible 
degree  of  cold,  by  the  mutual  action  of  common  salt  and  snow. 
If  a  thermometer  be  introduced  into  such  a  mixture  it  will 
contract  below  the  freezing-point  to  about  32^^th  parts  of  the 
expansion  between  freezing  and  boiling  water,  and  thus  the 
commencement  of  this  scale,  or  0,  was  placed  at  this  point. 

In  France  the  thermometer  named  R&umur's  was  for  a  long 
time  generally  employed:  the  interval  between  freezing  and 
boiling  water  in  this  instrument  is  divided  into  eighty  degrees. 
The  graduation  commences  at  the  freezing-point,  and  the 
boiling-point  is  the  eightieth  degree.  It  is  still  in  general  use 
in  Russia. 

The  scale  now  generally  adopted  in  France,  was  originally 
proposed  by  Celsius^  and  used  in  Sweden.  It  commences  also 
at  the  fiieezing-point  of  water,  between  which  and  the  boiling- 
point  the  space  is  divided  into   100  parts:  hence  it  is  now 
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commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  centigrade  ther- 
mometer (38). 

Other  divisions  of  the  thermometric  scale  have  at  tames  been 
introduced,  but  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Fahrenheit's  division  is  founded  on  error,  and  is  very 
arbitrary  and  inartificial:  it  has,  however,  two  important  advan- 
tages:— 1st,  The  degrees  are  small,  and  hence 
it  is  less  requisite  than  with  other  scales  to  use 
fractional  parts,  which,  in  observation,  are  apt 
to  be  neglected,  and  in  calculation  are  incon- 
venient. 2d,  The  commencement  of  the  scale 
being  placed  at  a  low  temperature,  we  have 
seldom  to  express  negative  degrees;  while,  in 
the  centigrade  and  R^umur's,  it  is  always 
necessary  either  to  prefix  the  signs  of  minus 
or  plus,  ( —  or  + ,)  or  by  terms  to  denote 
whether  the  number  stated  is  above  or  below 
Zero. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  science  to  invent  a  division 
of  the  thermometric  scale  which  might  at  once 
be  more  philosophical  and  more  convenient 
than  any  of  those  now  in  use;  but  nothing 
but  the  general  consent  of  the  leading  scientific 
men  in  the  principal  countries  where  science 
is  cultivated,  would  justify  the  attempt ;  which, 
without  such  an  agreement,  would  only  add  to 


(38)  These  three  divisions  of  the  thermometer 
are  laid  down  and  compared  in  the  annexed  scale, 
together  with  another,  by  De  Lisle,  now  in  disnse, 
in  which  the  space  between  the  freeEing  and  boil- 
ing-points is  diTided  into  150°,  the  Zero  being 
placed  ftt  the  latter. 

Knowing  the  ratio  of  these  scales  to  each 
other,  nothing,  of  course,  can  be  easier  than  to 
change  the  expression  of  their  degrees  from  one  to 
the  other.  Let  it  be  required  to  know  nbat  70° 
cent,  is  upon  Fahrenheit's  scale: 

100  :  180  ::  70  :  1^  and  126+33°  (or  the 
number  of  degrees  from  Fahrenheit's  0):=:  158. 

Or  what  is  74°  Reaumur  upon  the  centigrade 
scale: 

80  :   100  :  :   74  :  9.5. 
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the  perplexity  and  distaste  which  every  one  at  times  must  feel 
from  this  multiplication  of  scales. 

§  141.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to 
enter  upon  all  the  necessary  refinements  in  the  construction  of 
a  good  thermometer;  but  every  one  should  know  how  to  tes 
the  goodness  of  instruments  which  everywhere  abound.  The 
principal  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  equality  of  the  bore  of 
the  tube;  for  if  equal  lengths  have  not  equal  capacities,  of  course 
a  scale  of  equal  parts  will  not  divide  the  expansion  equally. 
Tliis  may  be  ascertained  by  breaking  off  a  portion  of  the  thread 
of  mercury  in  the  tube,  which  may  generally  be  done  by  a 
dexterous  jerk,  and  moving  it  up  and  down  the  tube,  ascertain- 
ing whether  it  occupy  equal  spaces  in  every  part.  This  is  very 
seldom,  indeed,  the  case;  but  a  correction  may  easily  be 
applied  to  the  scale  by  marking  off  upon  it  spaces  of  equal 
capacity.  The  examination  of  the  fixed  points  is  not  difficult; 
bat  when  the  range  of  the  scale  will  not  admit  of  this^  an 
accurate  comparison  should  be  instituted  with  a  standard 
instrument. 

§  142.  When  great  degrees  of  cold  are  to  be  measured, 
spirits  of  wine  is  the  liquid  selected  for  the  construction  of  the 
instrument,  as  it  has  never  yet  been  congealed  by  the  greatest 
degree  of  cold  to  which  it  has  been  possible  to  expose  it; 
whereas  mercury  has  been  known  to  become  solid  even  in  the 
natural  temperatures  of  the  arctic  regions.  Spirit,  however, 
passes  into  vapour  at  a  temperature  far  below  the  boiling-point 
of  water;  and  it  is  usual,  therefore,  to  graduate  thermometers 
made  with  it,  by  comparison.  Mercury  is  well  adapted  to  most 
common  purposes,  as  its  congealing-point  is  sufficiently  low, 
and  the  upper  part  of  its  scale  may  be  extended  to  nearly  600, 
in  consequence  of  its  high  boiling-point. 

The  openness  of  the  scale  of  a  thermometer  depends  upon 
the  relative  capacities  of  the  bulb  and  stem;  the  greater  the 
former  compared  with  the  latter,  the  more  the  expanded  liquid 
will  be  extended,  and  the  larger  will  be  the  degrees,  and  the  more 
easy  the  observation  of  fractions  of  a  degree.  But  the  delicacy 
of  the  instrument,  or  the  quickness  with  which  it  adjusts  itself 
to  changes  of  temperature,  will  depend  upon  the  smallness  of 
the  quantity  of  the  liquid,  or  of  die  matter  upon  which  the 
change  is  to  be  effected. 
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$  148.  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  was  the  first  to  confirm  by 
experiment  the  hypothesis  that  equal  thermometric  degrees^  or 
equal  amounts  of  expansion^  might  be  taken  to  represent  equal 
increments  of  temperature.  He  took  a  pound  of  water^  and 
heated  it  to  the  temperature^  as  indicated  by  a  delicate  thermo* 
meter,  of  200^:  he  then  took  another  poimd,  heated  to  100% 
and  mixing  the  two  together  with  proper  precautions,  he  found 
that  the  thermometer  plunged  into  the  mixture  indicated  a 
temperature  of  150%  or  the  exact  mean;  as  it  should  have  been 
according  to  the  hypothesis. 

§  144.  The  expansion  of  solids  is  equally  applicable  with 
that  of  aeriform  and  liquid  bodies  to  the  measurement  of  tem- 
perature; but  as  it  is  smaller  than  that  of  matter  in  its  other 
two  states,  and  can  only  conveniently  be  measured  linearly,  and 
not  in  volume,  it  is  by  nice  mechanical  adjustments  alone  that 
it  can  be  rendered  available  to  the  purpose.  If  a  compound  bar 
be  formed  by  accurately  adjusting  and  screwing  together  equal 
plates  of  two  metals,  whose  expansions  differ  considerably, — 
such  as  iron  and  brass, — and  one  of  its  ends  be  fixed  to  some 
support,  upon  the  application  of  heat  it  will  bend,  the  least 
expansible  metal  becoming  concave:  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
temperature  be  lowered  below  that  at  which  the  adjustment  is 
made,  the  greater  contraction  of  the  brass  will  cause  the  iron  to 
become  convex.  Upon  this  principle  a  very  sensible  thermo- 
meter has  been  constructed  by  M.  Breguet.  It  consists  of  a 
very  thin  ribbon  of  platinum,  plated  with  silver,  and  coiled  into 
the  form  of  a  helix:  one  end  of  this  compound  plate  is  fixed 
to  an  upright  support,  and  to  the  other  a  delicate  index  is 
attached,  moving  over  a  graduated  circle.  As  the  temperature 
to  which  this  instrument  is  exposed  varies,  the  spiral  twists  or 
untwists,  and  carries  the  index  round  the  circle,  the  degrees  of 
which  measure  equal  amounts  of  the  contraction  or  expansion. 
The  value  of  the  degrees  may  be  fixed  by  comparison  with  a 
standard  thermometer  of  the  usual  construction. 

§  145.  The  use  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  is  limited 
to  temperatures  below  that  at  which  quicksilver  boils,  or  to 
about  600^;  and  a  method  of  measuring  the  high  temperatures 
of  ignition  at  which  many  of  the  processes  of  the  arts  are  carried 
on,  having  been  long  a  desideratum  of  science,  various  methods 
have  been  proposed  to  supply  the  deficiency.     The  most  cele- 
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brated  pyrometer  is  that  of  Mr.  Wedgwood.  It  consists  of  a 
metallic  groove^  or  gange^  the  sides  of  which  gradually  converge; 
pieces  of  very  pure  day  are  made  into  small  cylinders,  having 
one  side  flattened;  and,  being  heated  to  redness,  they  are  made 
just  to  fit  the  laiger  extremity  of  the  groove.  It  is  a  property  of 
day,  permanently  to  contract  and  become  harder  by  exposure 
to  a  high  temperature:  not  that  this  contraction  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  law  of  expansion  by  heat,  but  is  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  earth,  which  loses  a 
portion  of  the  water  with  which  it  is  combined,  and  it  was  sup* 
posed  that  the  amount  was  exactly  proportioned  to  the  intensity 
of  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  amount  of  contraction 
in  the  clay  cylinders,  after  being  exposed  to  the  temperature 
which  it  was  desired  to  measure,  was  easily  determined  by 
allowing  them  to  slide  from  the  top  of  the  groove  downwards,  till 
diey  arrived  at  a  point  beyond  which  they  would  not  pass. 
Mr.  Wedgwood  divided  the  whole  length  of  this  gauge  into  240 
parts  or  degrees,  each  of  which  he  calculated  to  be  equal  to  130° 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale;  and  the  Zero  of  his  scale,  indicating  a  red 
heat,  corresponded,  according  to  his  experiments,  to  1077^* 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  clay  of  uniform  composition  is  of 
itself  an  almost  insuperable  objection  to  this  method  of  esti* 
mating  high  temperatures;  and  it  has  been  since  ascertained 
that  the  observation  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  not  correct; 
for  clay  will  contract  as  much  by  the  long  continuance  of  a 
comparatively  low  heat  as  by  a  short  continuance  of  a  high  one. 
Hence  the  degrees  of  heat  which  Wedgwood's  pyrometer  has 
been  applied  to  measure,  have  been  enormously  exaggerated. 

§  146.  The  problem,  however,  may  be  easily  solved  by 
the  accurate  measurement  of  the  linear  expansion  of  bars  of 
metal  in  a  pyrometer  which  was  invented  by  the  author,  and 
called  by  him  the  Register  Pyrometer, 

It  consists  of  two  parts,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
register  and  the  scale.  The  register  is  a  solid  bar  of  black-lead 
earthenware,  highly  baked.  In  this  a  hole  is  drilled,  into  which 
a  bar  of  any  metal,  six  inches  long,  may  be  dropped,  and  which 
will  then  rest  upon  its  solid  end.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  poroe* 
lam,  called  the  index,  is  then  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  bar, 
and  confined  in  its  place  by  a  ring  or  strap  of  platinum  passing 
round  the  top  of  the  register,  which  is  partly  cut  away  at  the 
top,  and  tightened  by  a  wedge  of  porcelain.     When  such  an 
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arrangement  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  is  is  obvious  that 
the  expansion  of  tiie  metallic  bar  will  force  the  index  forward  to 
the  amount  of  the  excess  of  its  expansion  over  that  of  the  black- 
lead,  and  that,  when  again  cooled,  it  will  be  left  at  the  point  of 
greatest  elongation.  What  is  now  required,  is  the  measurement 
of  the  distance  which  the  index  has  been  thrust  forward  from  its 
first  position;  and  this,  though  in  any  case  but  small,  may  be 
effected  with  great  precision  by  means  of  the  scale. 

This  is  independent  of  the  register,  and  consists  of  two 
rules  of  brass,  accurately  joined  together  at  a  right  angle  by 
their  edges,  and  fitting  square  upon  two  sides  of  the  black-lead 
bar.  At  one  end  of  this  double  rule  a  small  plate  of  brass  pro- 
jects at  a  right  angle,  which  may  be  brought  down  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  register,  formed  by  the  notch  cut  away  for  the 
reception  of  the  index.  A  moveable  arm  is  attached  upon  this 
frame,  turning  at  its  fixed  extremity  upon  a  centre,  and  at  its 
other,  carrying  an  arc  of  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  exactly  five 
inches,  accurately  divided  into  degrees  and  thirds  of  a  degree. 
Upon  this  arm,  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  another  lighter  arm 
is  made  to  turn,  one  end  of  which  carries  a  nonius  with  it, 
which  moves  upon  the  face  of  the  arc,  and  subdivides  the  former 
graduation  into  minutes  of  a  degree;  the  other  end  crosses  the 
centre,  and  terminates  in  an  obtuse  steel  point,  turned  inwards 
at  a  right  angle. 

When  an  observation  is  to  be  made,  a  bar  of  platinum,  or 
malleable  iron,  is  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  register,  the  index 
is  to  be  pressed  down  upon  it,  and  firmly  fixed  in  its  place  by 
the  platinum  strap  and  porcelain  wedge.  The  scale  is  then  to 
be  applied  by  carefully  adjusting  the  brass  rule  to  the  sides  of 
the  register,  and  fixing  it  by  pressing  the  cross  piece  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  placing  the  moveable  arm,  so  that  the  steel  point 
of  the  radius  may  drop  into  a  small  cavity  made  for  its  recep- 
tion, and  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  the  metallic  bar.  The 
minute  of  the  degree  must  then  be  noted,  which  the  nonius 
indicates  upon  the  arc.  A  similar  observation  must  be  made 
after  the  register  has  been  exposed  to  the  increased  tempe- 
rature which  it  is  designed  to  measure,  and  again  cooled,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  nonixus  has  been  moved  forward  a  certain 
number  of  degrees  or  minutes  (39).    The  scale  of  this  pyro- 


(39)     1.  Represents  the  register;   a  is  the   bar  of  black-lead; 
a  a'  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  metal  har;  c  </  is  the  index. 
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meter  is  readily  connected  with  that  ot  tlie  thermometer  l>y 
immenimg  the  register  in  boiluig  mercury,  whose  tempeniture  is 
■s  constant  as  that  of  boiling  water,  and  has  been  aeouiately 
detemuned  by  the  thermometer.  The  amount  of  expansion  for 
a  known  number  of  degrees  is  thus  determined,  and  thcTalueof 
aU  other  expansions  may  be  considered  as  proportional. 

§  14?.  The  mettmg  point  of  cast  iron  has  been   thus 

"JS°^"°^  Pii"  "f  poreelaia;  d  the  pluiaum  band,  with   il. 

2.  I.  Ihj  scale  by  which  ibe  eipaasion  is  measured;//  is  the 
greater  rule  upon  which  the  smaller,  g,  is  fixed  squan.     The  project. 


ing  ann,  k,  is  also  fitted  square  to  the  ledge,  under  the  platinum  band, 
d.  n  is  the  arm  vh!ch  cames  the  graduated  nrc  of  the  circle  fixed  to 
the  n.\e,J'/',  and  moveable  upon  the  centre,  i.  c  is  the  lighter  har, 
fixed  to  the  first,  and  moving  upon  the  centre,  i.  h  is  the  nonius  at 
one  of  its  extremities,  and  m  the  steel  point  at  the  other.  The  rule  g 
ndtnita  of  adjustment  uponj'/',  so  that  the  arm  h  may  be  adjusted  to 
the  centre,  i,  in  order  that  at  the  commencement  of  an  experiment  the 
noniaa  maj  rest  at  the  bq^inning  of  the  scale. 
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ascertained  to  be  2786^  and  the  highest  temperature  of  a  good 
wind  furnace  about  3300°;  points  which  were  estimated  by 
Mr.  Wedgwood  at  20577°  and  32277°  respectively. 

Mr.  Wedgwood,  indeed,  himself  makes  an  observation  which 
is  calculated  to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  results, 
for  he  says,  "  We  see  at  once  how  small  a  portion  (of  the  range 
of  heat)  is  concerned  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  in  the 
ordinary  operations  of  nature.  From  freezing  to  vital  heat  is 
barely  r^th  part  of  the  scale:  a  quantity  so  inconsiderable 
relative  to  the  whole,  that  in  the  higher  stages  of  ignition  ten 
times  as  much  might  be  added  or  taken  away,  without  the  least 
difference  being  discoverable  in  any  of  the  appearances  from 
which  the  intensity  of  fire  has  hitherto  been  judged  of.*' 

Now  this  is  utterly  unlike  the  gradual  progression  by  which 
the  operations  of  nature  are  generally  carried  on:  and  the  fact 
is,  that  a  regular  transition  may  be  traced  from  one  remarkable 
point  of  temperature  to  another. 

Thus,  from  the  freezing  of  water,  32°,  to  vital  heat  in  man, 

is  60°. 

.  Boiling  water. 

.  Melting  tin. 

.  Boiling  mercury. 

.  Red  heat. 

.  Melting  silver. 

.  Melting  cast  iron. 

.  Highest  heat  of  wind  furnace. 


60  X  3  =  180^ 
60  X  7  =  420 
60  X  10  r=  600 
60  X  15  =  900 
60  X  31  =  1860 
60  X  45  =  2700 
60  X  55  =  3300 


§  148.  Being  now  in  possession  of  accurate  measures  for 
the  intensity  of  heat,  we  are  prepared  to  proceed  with  our 
investigation  of  its  effects  upon  solids,  liquids,  and  aeriform 
bodies,  we  may  drop  the  vague  language  of  sensation, — of  hot, 
and  cold,  and  warm,  and  such  like  expressions, — and  substitute 
the  precise  determinations  of  thermometric  degrees. 

It  has  been  lately  proved  by  the  careful  experiments  of 
MM.  Dulong  and  Petit,  that  beyond  212°,  or  the  boiling-point 
of  water,  the  expansion  of  solids,  for  equal  degrees  of  heat, 
compared  with  that  of  air,  increases  as  the  heat  rises;  any 
differences  in  this  respect  between  32®  and  212°  being  so  small 
as  to  escape  observation.  The  principal  results  of  their  investi- 
gation are  shown  in  the  following  tables: — 
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Table  X.    Increasing  Dilatation  of  Glaa  by  Heat. 


Tempetatan  by  an  Air 
TlMnnometar. 

Mmb  abaolnttf 

DUatetkm  of  OlMi 

ior«aehIHme. 

T«n]Mntar»  by  a 

TbcnnometariiMda 

ofOiaM. 

Prom  32®  to  212° 
32°  to  302® 
32°  to  572° 

TT^TTr 

212 

415.8 
667.2 

BsllO 

Trkrv 

Table  XI.    Increasing  Dilatation  of  Metals  by  Heat. 


Air  Thar- 


JfMBlMlAte- 

tioii  of  Innif 
for  each  !>•• 


212° 
572° 


TU 


fvTT 


tmabylrai' 
Rod  Ther^ 


21 2< 


702°^ 


Dilat*- 
tkwof  Cop- 
per, for  aaoh 


i 


yrtnr 


ni 


WTVWJF 


tara  by  Cop- 
per Thar- 


212° 
.623°,8 


KaanDaalap 
tioBof  riati- 
namforaafOh 


FT* 


W 


jrri 


Tff 


tarabyFI»- 
tfnnm 


212° 
592°.9 


It  appears  that  at  temperatures  beyond  212°^  glass  expands 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  mercury;  and  as  the  mercurial  ther- 
mometer measures  the  difference  of  the  expansion  of  the  glass 
and  metaly  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  both  uniform^  its 
degrees  require  a  correction  in  the  upper  part  of  the  scale^ 
when  compared  with  the  equal  dilatations  of  air.  Thus  the 
temperature  of  586°  on  the  mercurial  thermometer^  corresponds 
with  572°  on  the  air  thermometer:  while  from  the  third  column 
of  Table  X.  it  appears  that  the  expansion  of  glass  alone^ 
supposed  to  be  equable,  would  indicate  667^  for  the  same  point. 
The  second^  fourth,  and  sixth  columns  of  Table  XI.  show  the 
mean  expansion,  for  each  degree,  of  iron,  copper,  and  platinum, 
when  heated  from  32°  to  212°,  compared  with  that  from  32°  to 
572°;  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  columns  indicate  the  d^rees 
on  thermometric  bars  of  these  metals,  corresponding  to  the 
temperature  of  572°  on  an  air  thermometer. 

§  149.  Before  the  invention  of  the  register  pyrometer, 
the  expansion  of  solids  had  never  been  ascertained  beyond 
the  tempermture  of  572°;  the  following  table  exhibits  the  pro* 

i2 
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gressive  amount  of  several  metals  to  their  points  of  fusion  as 
determined  by  that  instrument: — 

Table  XII.    Progressive  Dilatation  of  SoUds. 

1000000  PARTS,  AT  62^. 


Black  Lead  Ware 
Wedgwood  Ware 

Platinum       .     . 


Iron  (Wrought) 

Iron  (Cast) 
Gold 
Copper 
Silver  • 
Zinc     . 
Lead    . 
Tin       . 


At  212*=*. 

1000244 
1000735 

1000735 

1000984 

1000893 
1001025 
1001430 
1001626 
1002480 
1002323 
1001472 


At  662^ 

1000703 
1002995 

1002995 

1004483 

1003943 
1004238 

1006347 
1006886 

1008527 


At  Fosiiig  Point. 


J 1009926  maximum, 

I  but  not  fused. 

i  1018378  to  the  fusing 

(points  of  cast  iron. 

1016389 

1024376 
1020640 
1012621 
1009072 
1003798 


§  150.  The  amount  of  the  force  which  produces  these 
expansions  and  contractions  measured  by  any  opposing  force^ 
that  of  cohesion  for  instance^  is  enormous.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  it,  when  it  is  understood  that  it  is  equal  to  the 
mechanical  force  which  would  be  necessary  to  produce  similar 
effects  in  stretching  or  compressing  the  solids  in  which  they 
take  place;  thus  a  bar  of  iron  heated  so  as  to  increase  its  length 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  by  this  slow  and  quiet  process  exerts  a 
power  against  any  obstacle  by  which  it  may  be  attempted  to 
confine  it,  equal  to  that  which  would  be  required  to  reduce  its 
length  by  compression  to  an  equal  amount.  On  withdrawing 
the  heat,  it  would  exert  an  equal  power  in  returning  to  its 
former  dimensions. 

Such  a  force  as  this  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  a  variety 
of  useful  purposes  when  properly  directed,  and  of  producing 
very  injurious  effects  in  constructions  of  art,  when  not  properly 
provided  against. 

The  wheelwright  applies  this  power  by  making  the  iron 
band,  or  tire  as  it  is  called,  of  a  carriage-wheel  a  little  smaller 
than  the  wooden  circle,  or  fellies,  and  then  expanding  it  by 
heat,  he  fits  it  on  to  the  latter:  he  afterwards  suddenly  cools 
it  by  throwing  water  upon  it,  and  the  contraction  binds  the 
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whole  together  with  enormous  force.  Upon  the  same  principle 
the  cooper  heats  the  iron  hoops  of  his  casks^  and  firmly  draws 
the  staves  together  by  cooling  them  in  their  places.  The 
plates  of  the  boilers  of  steam-engines  and  of  iron  ships  are 
rivetted  together  with  hot  rivets^  which^  when  cool^  draw  them 
together  and  render  their  junction  perfectly  compact. 

M.  Molard,  by  an  application  of  the  same  force,  ingeniously 
restored  the  equilibrium  of  a  building  in  Paris,  the  walls  of 
which  had  been  pressed  outwards  by  the  incumbent  weight. 
He  introduced  several  strong  iron  Imuts  through  holes  in  the 
opposite  walls,  and  screwed  strong  plates,  or  washers  as  they 
are  called,  on  the  projecting  ends,  so  as  to  bear  tightly  upon 
the  walls.  The  bars  were  then  heated  by  lamps,  and  conse- 
quently lengthened;  in  this  state  the  washers  were .  again 
screwed  up^  and  when  the  bars  were  allowed  to  cool,  tiiey 
contracted  and  drew  the  walls  together  to  a  small  amount:  a 
repetition  of  the  same  process  gradually  and  safely  effected  the 
purpose. 

The  same  process  has  been  since  applied  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Armagh. 

§  151.  Experience  has  taught  engineers  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  confine  such  a  force  as  this,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  provision  for  these  expansions  and  contractions, 
particularly  in  the  metallic  constructions  which  are  now  so 
common.  In  iron  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  gas  and  water, 
when  the  lengths  are  very  considerable,  some  of  the  junctions 
are  rendered  moveable;  so  that  by  the  end  of  one  pipe  sliding 
into  that  of  another,  ihe  accidental  changes  due  to  temperature 
are  provided  for. 

The  arches  of  the  Southwark  iron  bridge  rise  and  Ml  about 
an  inch  in  the  usual  range  of  atmospheric  temperature,  and  if 
provision  had  not  been  made  for  this,  destructive  consequences 
must  have  ensued. 

The  steeple  of  Bow  Church  has  within  these  few  years  been 
neariy  thrown  down  by  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  some  rods  of  iron  which  were  built  into  it  to  give  it  stability. 
The  rods  in  hot  weather  lengthened,  and  lifted  the  incumbent 
mass  of  masonry;  they  returned  in  cold  weather  to  their  former 
dimensions,  leaving  the  stones  upraised;  dust  and  small  particles 
of  matter  made  their  way  into  the  cracks  thus  produced;  the 
rods  again  lengthened,  and  lifted  the  mass  a  little  higher;  till. 
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by  numberless  repetitions  of  this  slow  but  irresistible  operation^ 
the  fabric  was  shaken  to  its  foundation. 

Even  in  the  shoeing  of  a  horse^  injurious  consequences  will 
follow  from  neglect  or  ignorance  of  this  principle.  If  a  horse- 
shoe be  applied  in  a  heated  state^  the  hoof  will  certainly  be 
injured  by  its  subsequent  contraction. 

§  152.  A  singular  circumstance  accompanying  the  con- 
traction of  metal  during  great  degrees  of  cold^  was  observed  in 
some  of  the  expeditions  to  the  arctic  regions^  viz.^  that  the 
astronomical  instruments  did  not  always^  at  once^  take  Hie 
adjustment  due  to  the  temperature  to  which  they  were  exposed; 
but  upon  concussion  they  contracted  suddenly  to  the  regular 
amoimt. 

§  153.  We  have  already  noticed  the  greater  expansion  of 
liquids  than  of  solids  for  equal  increments  of  temperature^  and 
the  various  amounts  in  different  species.  These  expansions  are 
generally  regular^  except  when  they  are  near  their  boiling  or 
their  freezing-points.  Near  the  higher  pointy  their  expansibility 
increases  rapidly  for  equal  increments^  while  considerable  ano« 
malies  have  been  observed  near  the  lower. 

It  has  been  stated  (§  19.)  that  the  law  of  expansion  by  heat, 
and  contraction  by  cold^  is  all  but  universal;  there  is  but  one 
real  exception  to  it  known^  and  this  occurs  in  water.  It  has 
been  established  by  the  most  careful  and  decisive  experiments^ 
that  water  not  only  expands  as  we  have  noticed  (§  73.)  when  in 
the  act  of  passing  firom  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state;  in  the 
moment,  that  is,  when  its  particles  are  taking  up  a  new  and 
regular  arrangement  under  the  prevailing  force  of  cohesion;  but 
increases  its  volume  in  the  act  of  cooling,  some  time  before  it 
reaches  its  fireezing-point.  This  expansion  commences  when 
the  temperature  is  reduced  to  about  40^  of  Fahrenheit,  or  eight 
degrees  above  the  point  of  congelation,  and  it  increases  in  an 
increasing  ratio  until  the  liquid  solidifies. 

The  observation  is  easily  made  by  means  of  two  equal 
thermometers,  the  one  filled  with  water  and  the  other  with 
spirit.  When  placed  in  melting  ice,  the  latter  will  gradually 
fall  to  the  freezing-point,  while  the  former  will  descend  to  about 
40^,  and  then  begin  to  rise. 

§  154.  From    the   alteration   of   volume   which   bodies 
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uniTersally  undergo  from  changes  of  temperature^  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  this  circumstance  in  taking  specific  grayities  will 
now  be  readily  understood.  These  consisting  of  the  weights  of 
equal  bulks  of  different  kinds  of  matter  compared  with  water^  it 
is  necessary  that  the  temperature  of  the  standard^  and  of  the 
bocQes  with  which  it  is  compared^  should  be  the  same.  The 
temperature  of  60^  has  generally  been  adopted  as  a  mean^ 
which  is  most  easOy  insured  in  all  situations  and  in  all  seasons; 
but,  unfortunately^  practice  is  not  quite  uniform  in  this  respect, 
and  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  temperature  at  which  the  specific 
gravity  of  spirits  is  determined  by  the  Excise,  and  at  which  the 
standard  weights  and  measures  are  adjusted^  is  62^. 

From  the  great  dilatation  which  aeriform  matter  undergoes 
from  increase  of  temperature,  the  correction  of  the  measured 
volumes  of  different  kinds  of  air  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
It  results  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Dalton  and  M.  Gay 
Lussac,  that  all  experience  equal  expansions  by  the  same 
augmentation  of  temperature^  and  that  100  parts  of  air  at  32^, 
being  heated  to  212^,  expand  to  137»5  parts:  the  increase  being 
Wfth  :=  0.375  of  the  original  bulk. 

Dividing  this  by  180,  we  find  that  a  volume  of  air  dilates 
rl^h  of  the  volume  which  it  occupied  at  32°,  for  every  degree 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale*:  the  universality  of  this  law,  as  applied  to 
every  species  of  elastic  matter,  not  in  contact  with  any  liquid, 
has  been  proved  by  experiment  with  substances  of  the  most 
opposite  qualities,  through  a  range  of  temperature  extending  from 
the  freezing-point  of  water  to  the  boiling-point  of  quicksilver. 
The  application  of  this  observation  to  the  required  corrections 
will  be  obvious  with  a  little  attention;  though  continual  mis- 
takes are  made  with  regard  to  it.  Let  it  be  required  to  know 
what  volume  100  cubic  inches  of  air  at  ^QP  would  occupy  at 
60°,  or  what  contraction  would  take  place  by  this  change  of 
10°;  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  i^th  part  per  degree 
of  the  observed  volume  at  70°  which  is  to  be  deducted,  but 
rf^ih  part  of  the  volume,  which  100  cubic  inches  at  70°  would 
occupy  at  32°.  Now  480  parts  of  air  at  32°,  become  481  parts 
at  33°,  and  increase  one  part  for  every  additional  degree,  so  that 
at  G(f  they  have  increased  to  508  parts,  and  at  70^  to  518  parts; 

*  From  some  later  experiments,  oondncted  with  the  g^reatest  care,  of  Pro- 
fessor Rudbeig,  of  Stockholm,  it  would  appear,  that  this  expansion  is  somewhat 
less,  and  does  not  exced  136.6'parts,  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  of  water, 
or  ,i,rd  of  the  volume  at  32°. 
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and  thus  we  have  a  proportion  between  the  volumes  at  60^  and 
70°  by  which  we  can  determine  the  question^  for 

Vol.  at  70°         Vol.  at  60°         Cb.  In.         Cb.  In. 
480+38     :     480+28     :  :     100     :     98.069. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  correct  volume 
at  60^  of  40  cubic  inches  of  air  observed  at  35^^ 

Vol.  at  36°       Vol.  at  flO°        Cb.  In.       Cb.  In. 
480+3     :     480+28     :  :     40     :     42.07- 

Again: — ^the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  air  being  31  grains 
at  60^,  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  at  212,  will  be  found  as 

follows — 

Vol.at212°        VoLateo°  Ore.  Grs. 

480  +  180    :    480+28    : :    31     :    23.86. 

In  making  this  correction  for  temperature  in  addition  to 
that  for  pressure,  formerly  noticed  (§  47«)>  it  matters  not  which 
is  first  applied  to  the  observed  volume,  as  the  result  will  be  the 
same  in  either  case. 

§  155.  One  of  the  most  important  properties  of  heat — 
for  the  accurate  appreciation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
thermometer,  although  it  may  be  rudely  estimated  by  mere 
sensation, — ^is  its  tendency  to  an  equal  diffusion  or  equilibrium. 
Twenty  or  thirty  substances  of  different  natures,  all  unequally 
heated,  will  speedily  attain  to  an  equality  of  temperature  in  a 
still  atmosphere,  and  this  equality  is  established  by  different 
processes,  into  the  nature  and  laws  of  which  it  must  be  our 
business  to  inquire. 

CONDUCTION  OF  HEAT. 

§  156.  If  we  take  a  stick  of  charcoal,  and  hold  it  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  we  shall  find  no  disagreeable  sensation 
of  heat,  even  when  the  red-hot  extremity  is  at  a  very  small 
distance  from  our  fingers;  but  if  we  take  a  metallic  wire  and 
hold  it  in  the  same  situation,  it  will  speedily  bum  us  at  many- 
times  the  distance  from  the  hot  extremity  long  before  any  part 
becomes  red.  The  process  by  which  the  heat  is  conveyed  along 
the  metal  is  called  Conduction.  It  thus  travels  through  a  body 
without  changing  the  relative  position  of  its  adjacent  particles. 
The  law  of  this  propagation  is  as  follows: — If  the  extremity  of 
a  metallic  bar  be  placed  in   communication  with  a  constant 
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source  of  heat,  and  we  wait  till  it  has  taken  up  a  pennanent 
state  of  temperature,  we  shall  find  that  for  distances  from  the 
source  taken  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  excess  of  tem- 
perature above  the  surrounding  medium  will  form  a  geometrical 
progression.  The  ratio  of  this  progression  will  vary  with  the 
substance. 

The  property  varies  very  much  in  different  solids;  and  from 
the  above  experiment,  we  conclude  that  the  charcoal  is  a  bad 
conductor,  and  the  wire  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  It  may  be 
roughly  stated,  that  the  most  dense  bodies  possess  the  property 
in  the  greatest  proportion;  thus  metals  are  the  best  conductors; 
next  stones;  next  hard  woods,  and  so  on. 

Tablb  XIII.     Of  Conduction. 

Gold 1000 

Marble 23.6 

Porcelain 12.2 

Pine  Clay 11.4 

Diamonds  and  other  gems  are  much  better  conductors  of 
heat  than  glass,  and  thus  may  be  distinguished  &t>m  it  by  con- 
tact with  the  lips  which,  in  general,  are  very  sensible  to  changes 
of  temperature.  The  former  substances  will  feel  cool  when 
compared  with  the  latter. 

Metals  themselves  vary  very  much  in  their  conducting 
power,  so  that  if  equal  bars  of  sUver  and  platinum  be  each  held 
by  one  of  their  extremities,  while  the  others  are  in  contact  with 
flame,  the  former  will  bum  us  while  the  latter  will  feel  scarcely 
warm.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  conducting  powers  of 
different  metals  compared  with  gold: — 

Table  XIY.     0/  Conduction  of  Metals. 


Gold      . 

.     1000 

Iron 

.    374.3 

Silver 

.       973 

Zinc 

.    363 

Copper  . 

898.2 

Tin 

.     303.9 

Hatinum 

381 

Lead 

.     179.6 

§  157*  We  have  already  noticed  the  vagueness  of  any 
estimation  of  temperatures  by  comparing  them  with  our  own  sen- 
sations; the  different  conducting  powers  of  substances  will  dis- 
cover a  new  source  of  erroneous  judgment  from  this  test.  In  a 
room  of  uniform  temperature  all  the  different  inanimate  sub- 
stances may  be  of  equal  temperature,  but  if  we  touch  sub- 
stances of  different  densities  and  natures,  very  different  sensa- 
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tions  will  be  produced  by  them:  a  piece  of  metal  will  feel  much 
colder  than  marble^  stone,  or  glass;  and  these,  again,  colder 
dian  a  wooden  table,  or  a  book.  The  reason  is  obvious;  each 
of  these  substances,  although  they  would  affect  a  thermometer 
equally,  has  a  different  conducting  power;  and  that  which  is  the 
best  conductor  will  carry  off  heat  from  our  bodies  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  and  therefore  will  produce  in  us  the  greatest 
sensation  of  cold. 

§  158.  Many  useful  contrivances  for  the  convenient 
management  of  hot  bodies  are  dependent  upon  the  differences 
of  this  property;  as  when  a  wooden  handle  is  applied  to  protect 
the  hand  from  a  hot  tea-kettle,  or  the  handle  of  a  silver  teapot 
is  insulated  from  the  body  by  the  interposition  of  small  plates 
of  ivory,  which  effectually  prevent  the  conduction  of  heat  to  any 
inconvenient  extent. 

By  breaking  the  cohesion  of  solids  their  conducting  power 
may  be  very  much  decreased,  and  on  this  account,  by  placing  a 
layer  of  sand  upon  the  hand,  and  carefully  screening  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  a  red-hot  iron  ball  may  be  supported  without 
inconvenience.  At  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  red-hot  balls  were 
carried  to  the  batteries  in  wheelbarrows,  covered  with  sand. 

$  159.  Liquids  conduct  heat  with  such  difficulty,  that  it 
has  been  doubted  by  some  philosophers  whether  they  be  not 
destitute  of  this  power.  From  the  facility,  however,  with  which 
they  acquire  heat,  under  particular  circumstances,  it  might  be 
hastily  concluded  that  they  possess  it  in  an  eminent  degree:  but 
this  facility  depends  upon  another  property  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently examine.  The  imperfection  of  this  property  in  liquids 
may  be  proved  by  a  very  simple  and  easy  experiment.  If  we 
nearly  fill  a  glass  tube,  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  with  water, 
and  heat  the  upper  part  in  a  spirit-lamp,  we  may  cause  the 
water  to  boil  upon  the  surface,  while  we  hold  the  tube  in  the 
hand  without  the  slightest  inconvenience,  the  water  not  being 
able  to  conduct  the  heat  downwards.  It  may  be  proved  with 
greater  precision  by  placing  an  air  thermometer  in  a  glass  jar, 
and  filling  the  latter  with  water,  so  as  to  cover  the  bulb  with  a 
layer  of  the  liquid,  not  more  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
Oil  of  the  temperature  of  400®  may  now  be  carefully  poured 
upon  the  surface;  or  a  capsule  of  inflamed  ether  may  be  floated 
upon   it  without  affecting  the  thermometer.     The  heat,  how- 
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ever^  will  ultimately  be  conducted  down  the  solid  sides  of 
the  containing  vessel;  and  the  interference  of  this  operation 
renders  it  difficult  to  make  very  accurate  observations  upon  the 
subject;  but  it  has^  nevertheless,  been  proved  by  very  delicate 
and  ingenious  experiments,  that  liquids  do  conduct  heat,  and 
differences  in  the  power  have  even  been  detected  in  different 
fiqnids:  mercury,  for  instance,  being  a  better  conductor  than 
water,  and  water  than  oil. 

§  160.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  power  of  con- 
duction in  aeriform  bodies,  is  still  greater  than  in  liquids.  It 
has  never  yet  been  proved  ihat  they  are  capable  of  conducting 
heat  at  all;  and  common  experience  even  may  convince  us  that 
they  are  very  bad  conductors.  A  yery  simple  experiment  may 
afford  a  rough  estimate  of  the  comparatiye  powers  of  con- 
duction in  the  tiiree  classes  of  solid,  liquid,  and  aerifonn  bodies. 
Metals  heated  to  120^  will  severely  bum  a  hand  placed  upon 
them,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  heat  will  travel 
towards  it;  water  will  not  scald,  provided  the  hand  be  kept 
without  motion  in  it  till  it  reaches  the  temperature  of  150^^ 
while  the  contact  of  air  may  be  endured  at  300^.  A  thin  layer 
of  either  the  liquid  or  air  is  cooled  by  the  contact,  through 
which  the  heat  of  the  adjacent  particles  travels  with  great  diffi- 
culty; but  if  the  hand  be  briskly  moved  about,  and  brought 
into  contact  with  fresh  particles,  the  water  will  be  intolerable 
at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

There  is  an  experiment  upon  record,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions^  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  others,  who  ventured 
into  a  room  heated  to  260°,  and  remained  there  a  considerable 
time  without  serious  inconvenience:  and  in  several  processes  of 
the  arts  it  is  necessary  for  workmen  to  enter  stoves  heated  as 
high  even  as  300°,  from  which  no  injurious  effects  follow. 
Under  such  circumstances,  all  contact  with  metallic  substances 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  or  severe  injury  would  be  sustained. 
The  same  property  of  non-conduction  also  preserves  the  body 
in  the  opposite  extreme  of  temperature;  and  the  late  voyages 
to  the  arctic  regions  prove  that  a  cold  of  -55°,  or  14°  below 
Aat  of  fireesing  mercury,  may  be  sustained  without  injury, 
provided  the  atmosphere  be  still;  but  if  there  be  any  wind,  the 
successive  contact  of  fresh  particles,  even  at  much  higher  tem- 
perature, wiU  abstract  heat  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  freeze  the 
extremities. 
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§  161.  The  bad  conducting  power  of  the  vapour  of 
liquids  is  strikingly  proved  by  heating  a  bright  capsule^  or  cru- 
cible of  platinum  or  silver,  to  nearly  a  white  heat,  and  then 
throwing  into  it  a  few  drops  of  water.  The  liquid  will  be  col- 
lected into  the  form  of  a  flattened  sphere,  under  the  force  of 
cohesion^  and  will  roll  about  upon  its  axis  to  different  parts  of 
the  heated  surface  without  wetting  it,  being  kept  from  contact 
by  an  intervening  atmosphere  of  vapour.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  will  slowly  evaporate,  but  will  never  reach  its  boiling- 
point.  If  the  temperature,  however,  of  the  metal  be  allowed  to 
fall,  the  liquid  will  come  into  contact  with  it,  and  will  be 
converted  into  vapour  with  almost  explosive  violence. 

The  same  phenomena  are  produced  with  water  and  heated 
iron;  and  another  curious  instance  of  the  anticipation  of  science 
by  common  experience  is  afforded  by  the  test  which  laun- 
dresses apply  to  ascertain  the  proper  temperature  of  their 
smoothing-irons.  When  a  drop  of  moisture,  extemporaneously 
applied,  rolls  off  the  iron  in  a  globule,  they  know  that  it  is  suffi- 
ciently hot;  but  when  it  adheres  and  boils,  it  is  returned  to 
the  stove. 

§  162.  Many  useful  applications  are  daily  made  of  these 
principles,  to  the  purposes  of  convenience,  and  of  the  arts. 
We  put  double  doors  inclosing  a  body  of  air,  to  our  furnaces, 
to  prevent  the  heat  from  being  conducted  outwards;  and  we 
double-case  our  ice-houses  to  prevent  it  from  being  conducted 
inwards.  We  act  upon  the  same  experience  in  the  selection  of 
proper  substances  for  clothing,  to  preserve  our  animal  warmth: 
the  articles  of  dress  are  warm  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
air  which  they  contain  in  their  texture;  furs,  feathers,  wool, 
and  down,  retard  the  passage  of  heat  in  this  way;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  snow  preserves  the  warmth  of  the  earth  in  frosty 
feather. 

Count  Rumford  measured  the  relative  conducting  power  of 
different  materials  employed  for  clothing,  by  enveloping  a  ther- 
mometer in  a  glass  cylinder,  blown  into  a  ball  at  its  extremity, 
and  filling  the  interstices  with  the  substance  to  be  examined. 
He  heated  the  apparatus  in  boiling  water,  and  then  trans- 
ferred it  into  melting  ice,  and  observed  the  number  of  seconds 
which  elapsed  during  the  passage  of  the  thermometer  through 
130  degrees. 
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Air,  alone  required  •     576^ 

lint  .  .  1032 

Cotton  wool     .  .  1046 

Sheep'8  wool    .  .1118 


Rawalk       .  .  1284 

Beayen'for  .  .  1296 

Eiderdown  .  .  1305 

Haies'fur      .  .  1315 


V 


The  unerring  Wisdom  which  providently  presides  over  the 
Older  of  natore^  changes  the  clothing  of  many  animals  as  the 
seasons  change:  hair,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  heing  changed 
into  wool,  and  feathers  into  down. 
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§  163.  Evert  one  is  aware  that,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  with  which  heat  travels  through  liquid  and  aeriform 
matter,  by  the  process  of  conduction,  that  is,  without  disturbing 
the  relative  position  of  adjacent  particles,  both  classes  of  bodies 
speedily  become  heated,  and  that  equilibrium  of  temperature  is 
brought  about  which  it  is  always  the  tendency  of  heat  to  operate 
and  maintain.  This  is  effected  by  processes  of  circulation — or 
rapid  change  in  the  relative  position  of  adjacent  particles, — and 
the  process  has  been  appropriately  termed  Convection* 

When  a  liquid  is  heated  we  have  seen  that  it  expands,  and, 
of  course,  becomes  lighter;  from  its  great  mobility  the  heated 
and  lighter  particles  rise  to  the  surfeu^  of  the  mass,  and  a  new 
portion  comes  into  contact  with  the  source  of  heat,  rises  in  its 
turn,  and  so  the  whole  is  brought  successively  under  its  influence, 
and  the  motion  will  continue,  as  long  as  heat  continues  to  be 
thus  communicated.  The  rapidity  with  which  heat  is  thus  con- 
veyed is  easily  illustrated  by  the  simple  apparatus  of  the  water 
in  the  glass-tube  (§  159).  If,  instead  of  applying  the  flame  of 
the  spirit-lamp  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  it  be  applied  to  the 
bottom,  the  whole  mass  speedily  attains  the  boiling  tempe- 
rature, and  becomes  intolerable  to  the  hand.  The  course  of  the 
currents  by  which  the  circulation  is  maintained  is  easily  rendered 
visible  by  suspending  some  light  powder,  of  about  the  same 
specific  gravity,  in  water,  in  a  glass  flask.  The  more  a  liquid  is 
expanded  by  a  given  change  of  temperature,  the  greater  will  be 
the  difference  of  specific  gravity  between  the  part  which  is 
heated  and  the  rest  of  the  mass,  and  the  more  rapid  therefore 
win  be  the  circulation  from  the  change.  Any  tenacity  and  vis- 
cosity in  the  liquid  will  impede  its  motion,  and  when  water  is 
thickened  with  flour,  or  other  £arinaceou8  substances,  it  parts 
with  acquired  heat  very  slowly:  many  a  person,  however,  has 
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burned  his  mouth  with  hot  porridge^  and  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  slowness  with  which  it  cools,  without  being  able  to  assign 
the  philosophical  reason  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  circulation  of  heated  water  is  now  commonly  and 
advantageously  applied  as  a  safe,  economical,  and  regular  means 
of  warming  hothouses,  and  other  buildings. 

The  heating  of  a  large  body  of  liquid  may  be  greatly  faci- 
litated by  assisting  the  separation  of  the  ascending  hot  current 
from  the  descending  cold  one  by  the  interposition  of  a  dia- 
phragm properly  disposed;  without  such  a  contrivance  the 
two  currents  interfere  and  neutralize  each  other's  motions. 
Mr.  Perkins  constructed  a  boiler  upon  this  principle,  which 
was  found  to  be  very  efficacious  and  economical.  The  dia- 
phragm consisted  of  an  arched  sheet  of  iron,  placed  in  the 
interior/immediately  over  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire,  and  divided 
in  the  middle  by  a  longitudinal  slit,  dirough  which  a  column  of 
hot  water  ascended,  while  the  colder  parts  descended  on  each 
side,  and  thus  a  regular  and  free  circulation  was  maintained. 

§  164.  The  same  process  takes  place,  but  much  more 
rapidly,  in  elastic  fluids;  and  in  this  class  of  bodies  the  equili- 
brium of  heat  is  maintained  by  a  circulation  of  the  most  perfect 
kind*  Any  one  who  has  observed  ^^  the  motes  in  a  sunbeam,^^ 
must  have  remarked  by  their  motion,  in  almost  every  direction, 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  ascending  and  descending  currents 
of  the  air  upon  which  they  are  borne,  intermingle;  and  upon 
looking  across  a  heated  body,  as  a  chimney  or  a  hot  poker^  the 
ascent  of  the  heated  column  of  air  may  clearly  be  detected. 

The  force  with  which  it  rises  is  indicated  by  the  steady  and 
tapering  form  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  which  consists  of  aeiiform 
matter  in  a  state  of  ignition.  This  heated  current  generally 
ascends  perpendicularly  in  the  surrounding  cool  medium,  but 
may  be  diverted  from  its  course  by  holding  over  it  a  long  tube, 
in  the  axis  of  which  it  will  flow,  though  greatly  inclined  from 
the  perpendicular.  The  flame  of  a  gas-burner  may  even  be 
directed  downwards  by  connecting  it  widi  the  shorter  arm  of 
a  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles.  The  longer  arm  must  have 
the  air  within  it  rarefied,  by  burning  a  little  spirit  of  wine  in  a 
sponge,  when  an  ascending  current  will  be  established,  which 
will  draw  down  the  ignited  gas,  the  heat  of  which  will  afterwards 
maintain  the  draught  in  the  chimney. 
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§  165.  The  expansive  and  ascensional  force  of  a  body 
ofhot  air  may  also  be  illustrated  by  confining  it  in  a  bag  of  any 
light  material^  such  as  tissue  paper.  If  the  aperture  of  such  a 
bag  be  held  over  the  flame  of  a  piece  of  sponge^  steeped  in 
spirit  of  wine,  it  wiU  become  distended,  and  ascend  in  die  air. 
Such  was  the  power  which  Montgolfier  first  applied  to  the 
construction  of  a  balloon,  and  in  dependence  upon  this  principle 
PUatre  de  Rosier  first  committed  himself  to  float  upon  the 
atmosphere. 

§  166.  Some  very  interesting  properties  of  aerial  currents 

may  be  illustrated  by  placing  a  lighted  taper  in  a  flat  dish,  and 

covering  it  with  a  bell-glass,  with  a  long  chimney  immediately 

over  the  flame.     If  a  little  water  be  placed  round  the  edge  of 

die  glass,  in  the  dish,  the  air  will  be  prevented  from  entering 

under  it,  and  the  flame  will  speedily  be  extinguished  for  want 

of  a  fresh  supply.     If,  however,  the  taper  be  again  lighted,  and 

the  chimney  of  the  bell-glass  be  divided  into  two   channels 

by  a  diaphragm  down  the  middle,  and  it  be  again  placed  over 

the  taper,  it  will  continue  to  bum  for  any  length  of  time.    The 

heated  and  light  particles  of  the  air,  which  tended  to  ascend  in 

the  tube  in  die  former  arrangement,  but  were  impeded  by  the 

opposite  tendency  of  the  cold  particles  to  descend,  will  pass  out 

by  an  ascending  current  on  one  side  of  the  diaphragm,  while  a 

contrary  current  of  fresh  air  will  continually  compensate  them 

on  the  other  side;  the  direction  of  these  currents  is  readily 

rendered  visible^  by  mixing  some  cloudy  or  smoky  substance 

with  the  descending   current.      This   separation    of  contrary 

currents  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  ventilation   of 

mines,  and  many  deep  shafts  are  divided  by  boarded  partitions, 

to  insure  the  descent  of  fi^sh  air  upon  this  principle. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  expansion  of  air  for  the  ventilation 
of  our  roomsj  and  for  the  ascending  currents  in  our  chimneys, 
by  which  our  fires  are  maintained.  If  we  hold  the  flame  of  a 
candle  to  the  upper  part  of  a  door,  opening  into  a  heated  room, 
we  shall  not  fail  to  find,  by  the  direction  in  which  it  is  bent, 
that  a  current  of  light  heated  air  passes  outwards;  while,  by 
lowering  it  to  near  the  bottom,  we  shall  be  able  to  detect  a 
counter-current  of  denser  cold  air  rushing  inwards  with  equal 
velocity. 

The  knowledge  of  these  principles,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
ought  to  have  led  to  a  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation  than 
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is  commonly  adopted  in  our  public  buildings^  where  crowds 
assemble  for  business  or  for  pleasure;  but  this,  unhappily,  is 
not  the  only  instance  in  which  indolence  prefers  the  well-beaten 
road  of  routine  practice  to  the  more  laborious  paths  which  better 
knowledge  would  point  out. 

§  167*  9^  convection  of  heat  is  a  process  of  the  utmost 
consequence  also  in  some  of  the  grand  operations  of  nature;  and 
it  is  principally  by  the  circulation  of  fluids,  elastic  and  non- 
elastic,  of  which  their  perfect  mobility  renders  them  suscep- 
tible, that  the  distribution  of  temperature   over  the  earth  is 
regulated,  and  those  great  inequalities  guarded  against,  which 
would  certainly  result  from  the  heating  of  the  solid  strata  alone. 
Thus  the  atmosphere  with  which  the  globe  is   surrounded 
moderates  die  extremes  of  temperatures  both  in  the  arctic  and 
equatorial  regions.     When  the  surface  becomes  heated  by  the 
dhrect  rays  of  the  vertical  sun,  the  stratum  of  air  reposing  on  it 
is  rarefied  and  ascends;  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  denser  air 
pressing  in  from  the  colder  parallels,  and  by  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  these  operations  the  heat  is  moderated,  which  would 
otherwise  become  intense.    The  constant  current  of  the  trade 
winds  owes  its  primary  impulse  and  direction  to   this  cause. 
The  constantly  ascending  warm  air,  in  its  effort  to  maintain 
that  equilibrium  and  equality  of  pressure  which  results  from 
the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  must  flow  over  towards  the  colder 
climates,  and  carry  with  it  the  heat  with  which  it  is  charged, 
and  thereby  mitigate  the  extremes  of  cold.     Currents  from  the 
poles  to  the  equator  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  opposite 
currents  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  in  the  upper  region  of 
the  atmosphere,  will  therefore  constantly  exist,  although  their 
directions  may    be  variously  modified   by  inequalities  upon 
the  earth's  surface,  and  other  disturbing  influences.    The  course 
of  these  grand  compensating  currents  has  often  been  traced  by 
accidental  circiunstances.     Some  years  ago,  during  an  eruption 
of  a  volcano  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies,  it 
was  observed  that  the  ashes  were  carried  against  the  course 
of  the  winds:   i.  e.,  against  the  course  of  the  current  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth.    The  force  of  the  explosion,  or  the 
ascensional  force  of  the  ascending  column  of  heated  air,  had,  in 
fact,  carried  them  into  the  upper  stream,  which  was  flowing  in 
the  contrary  direction.     Those  also  who  have  made  the  ascent 
of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  have  constantly  observed  the  wind 
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blowing  in  the  contrary  direction  on  the  summit,  to  that  which 
prevailed  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain. 

§  168.  Water  is  not  less  useful  in  this  respect,  in  the 
economy  of  nature*  When  a  current  of  cold  air  passes  over 
the  surface  of  a  large  collection  of  water,  it  abstracts  from  it  a 
quantity  of  heat;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  thereby 
increased,  and  the  cooled  portion  sinks.  Its  descent  forces  up 
a  portion  of  warmer  water  to  the  surfiace^  which  again  commu- 
nicates heat  to  the  air  passing  over  it;  and  this  process  may  be 
continued  for  a  considerable  time,  proportioned  to  the  depth  of 
the  water.  Currents  are  also  formed  in  the  ocean  similar  to 
those  in  the  elastic  atmosphere.  The  water  which  descends, 
when  unobstructed,  must  spread  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
the  denser  water  of  cooler  latitudes  will  flow  towards  the 
equator,  and  produce  compensating  currents  upon  the  sur&ce 
in  opposite  directions;  and  thus  the  ocean  again  tends  to 
moderate  the  excessive  heats  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  well  as  the 
intense  colds  of  the  polar  climates.  The  Gulf  Stream,  as  it  is 
named,  is  an  example  of  this  action.  This  great  current  sets 
across  the  Atlantic  from  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  being  deflected 
from  the  shores  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  is  carried  northwards  to 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  neighbouring  latitudes  of 
which,  it  may  generally  be  detected  by  its  efiects  upon  the 
thermometer.  An  immense  volume  of  warm  water  is  thus 
transported  to  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  where  it  cannot 
but  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  climate«  It  ia 
probable  that  the  temperature  of  the  westerly  winds  of  our  own 
island  in  winter  is  much  influenced  by  this  cause. 

§  169.  And  here  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  the  impor- 
tant and  beneficial  purpose  effected  by  that  singular  exception 
to  die  general  law  of  expansion  by  heat,  which  fixes  the  point 
of  greatest  density  in  water  nearly  eight  degrees  above  its  point 
of  congelation  (§  153).  When  the  whole  mass  of  accumulated 
fluid,  such  as  that  in  a  deep  lake,  has  been  cooled  down  to  the 
temperature  of  40^  by  the  perpendicular  circulation  which  we 
have  just  considered,  the  vertical  movement  ceases,  and  the 
surface  water  becoming  lighter  as  the  temperature  further  falls, 
soon  sets  into  a  sheet  of  ice.  The  subjacent  water  is  preserved 
from  the  frirther  influence  of  the  cold  by  the  cessation  of  the 
circulation,  and  its  almost  perfect  non-conducting  power.     If, 
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like  mercury^  oil^  and  other  liquids^  its  density  went  on  aug- 
menting to  its  freezing  pointy  the  cold  air  would  continne  to 
rob  the  mass  of  its  heat  till  the  whole  sank  to  32^^  and  it  would 
suddenly  set  into  a  solid  rock  of  ice^  and  every  living  animal 
within  it  would  perish.  In  these  climates  a  lake  so  frozen 
could  never  again  be  liquefied;  for  the  process  of  thawing 
necessarily  beginning  above^  the  heated  and  light  water  would 
lie  upon  the  sur&ce^  and  effectually  prevent  the  convection  of 
heat  to  the  lower  strata* 

We  are  naturally  struck  with  this  wonderful  proof  of  design 
in  a  superintending  Providence:  for  although  proofs  of  the 
most  perfect  contrivances  abound  in  every  stone  which  we 
tread  beneath  our  feet,  and  in  every  breath  of  air  which  we 
draw,  we  here  see  that  the  Almighty  in  his  working  is  not 
rigidly  bound  by  the  laws  which  He  has  framed  for  the  order  of 
the  material  universe,  but  that  He  can  maintain  that  order  and 
effect  his  beneficial  purposes  by  exceptions  to  those  laws,  when 
it  seems  fit  to  his  perfect  wisdom. 

This  is  the  course  in  accumulations  of  fresh  water:  for  the 
waters  of  the  ^^  great  deep,^^  another  protection  has  been  pro- 
vided. Saline  matter  in  solution  in  water^  it  has  been  ascer* 
tained,  lowers  both  the  point  of  freezing,  and  the  point  of 
maximum  density.  The  ocean,  on  that  account,  and  because 
of  its  great  depth,  which  renders  it  an  almost  inexhaustible 
store  of  heat,  resists  freezing  still  more  effectually  than  the 
deepest  natural  reservpirs  of  fresh  water,  and  is  scarcely  known 
to  freeze,  except  in  latitudes  where  the  most  intense  cold 
prevails.  Even  then,  it  is  the  watery  particles  alone  which 
congeal  to  the  exclusion  of  the  saline,  which,  increasing  the 
density  of  the  lower  strata,  arrest  their  circulation,  and  thus 
preserva  them  firom  the  superficial  cold. 

HEAT  OP  COMPOSITION. 

§  170.  Heat  and  Temperature  we  have  hitherto  used  as 
nearly  synonymous  terms,  and  all  the  effects  of  the  subtle  force, 
to  which  we  have  been  directing  our  attention,  have  been 
accompanied  by  its  free  development,  and  have  been  measured 
by  our  sensations,  and  by  the  thermometer  and  pyrometer. 
We  have  now  to  trace  it,  entering,  as  it  were,  into  liie  compo- 
sition of  bodies,  losing  its  character  of  temperature,  and 
becoming  latent  to  our  instruments  ^and  our  feelings. 

Equal  volumes  of  the  same  liquid,  at  different  temperatures, 
afford,  upon  mixture,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two.    A  pint 
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of  water  at  50^^  being  mixed  with  a  pint  at  100^^  a  thermo- 
meter immersed  in  the  mixture  will  indicate  a  temperature  of 
75^.  This  result  has  already,  indeed,  been  adduced  in  confir- 
mation of  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument  (§  143).  If,  however, 
a  measure  of  quicksilver  at  100^  be  agitated  with  an  equal 
measure  of  water  at  40^,  the  resulting  temperature  of  the  two 
will  not  be  70°,  or  the  mean,  but  10°  lower,  or  60°;  so  that  the 
quicksilver  will  lose  40°,  whereas  the  water  will  only  gain  20°: 
yet  the  water  must  contain  the  whole  heat  which  the  quick- 
silver has  lost.  Hence,  it  appears  that  water  has  a  greater 
capacity  for  heat  than  quicksilver:  it  requires  a  larger  quantity 
of  heat  to  raise  it  to  a  given  temperature.  The  confirmation  of 
this  view  may  be  obtained  by  the  converse  of  the  experiment; 
for  if  a  measure  of  water  at  100°  be  agitated  with  an  equal 
measure  of  quicksilver  at  40°,  the  resulting  temperature  will  be 
80^:  the  water  will  fall  20°  in  temperature,  but  in  this  fall  will 
give  out  sufficient  heat  to  raise  the  quicksilver  40°. 

The  same  comparison  may  be  made  by  weight,  and  will  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Thus,  if  a  pound  of  quicksilver  at  40° 
be  agitated  with  a  pound  of  water  at  156°,  the  resulting 
temperature  will  be  152°.3:  the  water  will  lose  3°.7  of  tem- 
perature, but  enough  heat  will  be  evolved  to  raise  the  metal 
112°5.  Now,  the  proportion  of  3°.7  :  112°.3,  is  the  same  as 
0.033  :  1 ;  hence,  adopting  water  as  the  standard  of  comparison, 
we  call  the  specific  heat  of  quicksilver  0.033,  designating  by 
the  term  9pecific  heat  the  h^t  peculiar  to  the  species  of  matter 
compared  with  the  standard. 

Again:  If  a  poimd  of  water  at  100°,  and  the  same  weight 
of  oil  at  50°,  be  mixed  together,  the  resulting  temperature  will 
not  be  the  mean,  75°,  but  83°^;  the  water,  therefore,  will  lose 
16°f  ,  while  the  oil  will  gain  33°i,  or  reversing  the  temperatures, 
the  mean  ^rill  be  66°^,  so  that  the  oil  will  give  out  33°^,  and 
the  water  will  rise  only  16°|^.  Hence,  the  heat  which  will  raise 
the  temperature  of  oil  2°,  will  raise  an  equal  weight  of  water 
only  1^;  and  the  specific  heat  of  oil  will  therefore  be  0.5. 

§  171.  This  different  capacity  of  different  bodies  for  heat 
must  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  their  rates  of  heating 
or  cooling:  those  which  have  the  highest  specific  heat  increasing 
or  diminishing  their  temperatures  most  slowly  under  equal 
drcnmstances.  Thus,  if  equal  weights  of  water  and  quicksilver 
be  placed  at  equal  distances  before  a  fire,  the  metal  will  be 
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more  rapidly  heated  than  the  water;  and  again  will  cool  down 
a  certain  number  of  degrees  more  rapidly  when  exposed  in  a 
cold  place.  Conversely,  the  specific  heats  of  different  bodies 
may  be  determined  by  carefully  observing  the  time  in  which 
they  cool  down  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  and  comparing 
them  with  water  under  similar  circumstances.  This  method  is 
susceptible  of  great  accuracy,  and  may  obviously  be  applied 
where  mixture  is  impossible. 

§  172.  A  third  method  of  ascertaining  specific  heats  was 
devised  by  MM.  Lavoisier  and  La  Place,  who  contrived  an 
apparatus  for  the  purpose,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Cidorimeter.  This  instrument  was  liable,  however,  to  some 
practical  objections,  which  have  limited  its  use.  The  principle, 
upon  which  it  was  constructed,  will  afford  another  illustration 
of  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  (40).  A  certain  weight  of 
water,  for  instance,  was  surrounded  with  ice  in  a  convenient 
vessel,  and  in  passing  from  the  temperature  of  212^  to  32^,  the 
quantity  melted  was  found  to  be  a  pound;  an  equal  weight  of 
oil  in  cooling  down  through  the  same  range  of  temperature 
thawed  only  half  a  pound:  and  from  this  experiment  we  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion,  as  from  mixture  and  cooling,  that  the 
specific  heat  of  water  being  reckoned  as  1^,  that  of  the  oil  is 
only  0.5°. 


(40)  The  calorimeter  consists 
of  two  similar  metallic  vessels,  the 
one  contained  within  the  other, 
and  kept  separate  by  small  pieces 
of  wood.  The  interval  between 
the  two  is  filled  with  ice,  broken 
small,  and  packed  close.  By  con- 
stantly renewing  this  ice  as  it  melts 
by  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
interior  vessel  will  foe  kept  con- 
stantly at  the  temperatare  of  32°. 
The  water  which  is  formed  is  re- 
moved by  a  stop-cock  placed  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  interval  between 
the  two  vessels.  Within  the  interior  vessel  another  still  smaller  is 
suspended,  formed  of  iron  net,  designed  to  hold  the  body  to  be  cooled. 
The  interval  between  this  third  vessel  and  the  second  is  also  filled 
-with  ice:  and  the  water  which  this  latter  produces  in  melting,  flows 
out  of  the  lateral  stop-cock  into  a  vessel  which  receives  it,  that  it  may 
be  accurately  weighed. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  specific  heats  of  equal 
weights  of  various  bodies  referred  to  this  standard^  from  the 
best  authorities: — 


Ta] 

BLE  XV.     Of  Specific  Heat9^ 

Hydrogen  gas 
Water    . 

.    3^36 
.    1.0000 

Carbonic  acid 
Charcoal 

.  0^10 
.    0.2631 

Aqueous  Tapour 
Alcohol 

.    0.8470 
.    0.7000 

Sulphur 
Iron 

.  0.1850 
.    0.1138 

Ether    . 

.    0.6600 

Zinc 

.    0.0955 

oa 

Nitrogen  gas  • 
Air 

.    0.5200 
.    0.2754 
.    0.2660 

Mercury          • 
Platinum 
Gold      . 

.  0.0332 
.  0.0324 
.    0.0208 

Oxygen 

.    0.2361 

§  173.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  careful  experiments  of 
MM.  Dulong  and  Petit,  that  the  specific  heat  of  bodies  in- 
creases as  their  temperature  rises;  so  that  it  requires  more  heat 
to  raise  them  a  certain  number  of  degrees  when  at  a  high  than 
when  at  a  low  temperature.  The  specific  heat  of  iron^  for 
instance,  was  found  as  set  down  in  the  foUowing  table: — 

Table  XYI.     Specific  Heat  of  Iron. 

From  32°  to  212^  .  .  .  0.1098 

392°  .  .  .  0.1150 

572°  .  .  •  0.1218 

662°  .  .  .  0.1255 

A  similar  law  is  maintained  in  other  bodies,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 

Table  XVII.    Progresrive  Specific  HecU. 

Between  32^  and  218°.       Between  82°  and  572*. 


Of  Mercury 
Zinc   . 
Antimony 
Silrer 
Copper 
Platinum 
Glass 


0.0330 
0.0927 
0.0507 
0.0557 
0.0949 
0.0335 
0.1770 


0.0350 
0.1015 

0.0547 
0.0611 
0.1013 
0.0355 
0.1900 


§  1 74.  It  is  probably  from  changes  effected  in  the  specific 
heat  of  bodies  that  condensation  or  approximation  of  their 
particles  is  attended  with  elevation  of  temperature^  and  dilatation 
or  expansion  with  the  opposite  effect. 

When  spirits  of  wine  and  water  are  mixed  together  in  equal 
measures^  it  may  be  shown  that  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  is  less 
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than  that  of  the  two  liquids  in  their  separate  stsites  (§96);  and^ 
in  consequence^  the  temperature  rises  so  as  to  become  sensibly 
warm  to  the  hand.  In  the  same  way  oil  of  vitriol  and  water 
contract  on  mixture^  and  so  much  heat  becomes  free^  that  some 
inflammable  substances  may  be  kindled^  or  water  boiled^  by  its 
application.  The  sudden  compression  of  air  by  the  piston  of  a 
small  syringe  disengages  heat  enough  to  kindle  tinder  exposed 
to  it:  while  compressed  air  suddenly  allowed  to  expand  will 
become  so  cold  as  to  condense  all  the  vapour^  with  which  it 
may  be  mixed^  in  the  form  of  a  cloud.  If  a  delicate  ther- 
mometer again  be  suspended  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  it 
will  be  found  to  sink  during  the  process  of  exhaustion,  and  the 
cloud  which  commonly  forms  at  the  same  time  is  owing  to  the 
same  absorption  of  the  heat  of  temperature. 

§  175.  The  increased  capacity  which  air  acquires  by  rare- 
faction has  an  important  influence  in  modifying  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  air  becoming  rarer  as  it  ascends, 
absorbs  its  own  free  heat,  and  hence  becomes  cold  in  pro- 
portion as  it  recedes  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  which 
it  chiefly  derives  its  heat.  The  average  depression  of  tem- 
perature has  been  found  to  be  about  1^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  for 
each  300  feet  of  ascent.  Sir  John  Leslie  investigated  the 
subject  and  proposed  a  formula,  the  results  of  which  agree 
admirably  with  observation  and  experiment;  even  the  extreme 
result  of  the  ignition  of  the  tinder  to  which  we  have  just 
referred  being  indicated  by  it.  It  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 
Multiply  the  constant  co-eflicient  45  by  the  diflerence  between 
the  density  of  the  air  and  its  reciprocal,  and  the  result  will 
represent  the  measure  of  heat  upon  Fahrenheit's  scale  due  to  the 
change  of  condition.  This  result  may  he  plus  or  minus:  it  may 
express  the  heat  liberated  in  the  condensation  of  air,  or  the 
heat  absorbed  during  its  opposite  rarefaction. 

Thus  let  it  be  required  to  estimate  the  heat  liberated  from 
air  when  its  density  is  tripled : 

45  (3-i)  =  120° 
which  is  the  measure  of  the  heat  liberated;  and  the  same 
quantity  will  be  absorbed  either  when  the  air  recovers  its  former 
density,  or  when  air  of  the  ordinary  state  is  expanded  into 
triple  its  volume.  By  this  constitution  of  the  atmosphere, 
heat,  so  to  speak,  is  economised:  for  if,  instead  of  thus  being 
absorbed  and  laid  up  in  store,  it  had  remained  free,  it  would 
soon  have  become  dissipated  and  lost.     Other  most  important 
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purposes  are  also  effected  by  the  progression  of  temperature 
which  this  law  of  specific  heat  has  a  tendency  to  maintain,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  advert. 

§  176.  When  matter  undergoes  one  of  the  great  physical 
changes,  firom  the  solid  to  the  liquid,  and  from  the  liquid  to  the 
aeriform  state,  we  find  exemplifications  of  the  phenomena  of 
latent  heat.  As  in  these  transitions  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is 
absorbed,  combined,  or  fixed,  so  in  the  opposite  changes  from 
the  aeriform  to  the  liquid,  and  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state, 
heat  is  again  liberated  and  becomes  sensible. 

It  was  Dr.  Black,  who,  about  the  year  1757^  originally 
investigated  the  phenomena  of  latent  heat  with  singular  success^ 
and  his  researches  upon  the  subject  rank  amongst  the  most 
admirable  efforts  of  experimental  philosophy.  The  observation 
had,  as  has  been  before  remarked  (§  139),  previously  been 
made  that  the  freezing  and  boiling  of  water  always  took  place 
at  certain  fixed  temperatures;  but  it  occurred  first  to  Dr.  Black, 
to  inquire  what  becomes  of  the  heat  which  in  either  case  must 
keep  continually  flowing  into  the  bodies  whilst  the  processes  are 
maintained. 

Equal  weights  of  water  at  32^  and  of  water  at  212^  will,  as 
has  been  before  explained,  produce  on  mixture  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  122^:  but  equal  weights  of  ice  at  32^  and  of  water 
at  212^  only  produce,  after  the  ice  has  melted,  a  temperature  of 
52^:  the  water  loses  160  degrees  of  temperature  while  the  ice 
acquires  only  20^;  140°  degrees  of  heat  are  therefore  expended 
in  changing  the  state  of  the  ice  from  solid  to  liquid.  Dr. 
Black,  from  this  and  similar  experiments,  drew  the  conclusion 
that  this  portion  of  heat  became  latent  in  the  water;  which 
owes  its  fluid  state  to  this  latent  heat.  That  this  heat  is  not 
destroyed  or  annihilated,  will  appear  from  considering  that 
water,  exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  far  below  the  fi'eezing-point, 
will  gradually  part  with  its  excess  of  temperature  above  that  of 
the  surrounding  bodies,  and  become  colder  and  colder  till  it 
reaches  the  freezing-point;  but  will  not  descend  below  32°  till 
the  whole  has  become  ice,  and  yet  it  must  continue  yielding  up 
heat  at  the  same  rate  as  before.  There  must  therefore  be 
within  it  a  continued  supply  of  heat  to  keep  it  up  to  this  fixed 
point:  the  moment  the  whole  becomes  concrete,  the  tempe- 
rature will  begin  to  sink,  and  will  soon  reach  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects  and  medium.  The  thawing  of  ice  and  snow 
thus  beromes  a  gradual  process;  and  without  such  a  provision 
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sudden  and  devastating  floods  would  accompany  tihe  breaking 
up  of  Mrinter  in  the  polar  and  temperate  climates. 

§  177-  Similar  phenomena  are  observable  in  all  cases  of 
liquefaction;  and  we  can  produce  artificial  cold  often  of  great 
intensity  by  the  rapid  solution  of  certain  saline  bodies  in  water; 
upon  this  principle  the  action  of  freezing  mixtures  depends^ 
which  are  often  applied  economically  to  the  purpose  of  cooling 
beverages  in  hot  climates.  The  mere  solution  of  nitre  alone 
will  lower  the  temperature  of  water  at  50°  to  35°,  and  four 
ounces  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  with  four  ounces  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water  at  60°,  will  in  three 
hours  freeze  ten  ounces  of  water  in  a  metallic  vessel  immersed 
in  the  mixture  whilst  the  solution  is  in  progress.  A  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  snow,  or  pounded  ice  and  common  salt,  will 
sink  the  thermometer  from  32°  to  0°,  or  the  point  from  which 
Fahrenheit  commenced  his  thermometric  scale,  upon  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  he  had  obtained  the  absolute  zero  of  heat. 
It  is  this  mixture  which  is  commonly  employed  for  freezing 
cream.  From  the  rapidity  with  which  salt  and  ice  react  upon 
one  another  and  produce  liquefaction,  salt  is  often  strewed 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  streets  when  they  become  incrusted 
with  hardened  snow,  and  it  is  then  easily  removed.  The 
thawing  of  the  ice  by  the  production  of  a  greater  degree  of  cold, 
might  appear  paradoxical  to  those  who  have  not  properly 
considered  the  steps  of  the  process. 

A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  muriate  of  lime  and  two  parts 
of  snow,  will  sink  the  thermometer  from  32°  to  -  50°,  a  degree 
of  cold  sufficiently  intense  to  freeze  quicksilver.  To  produce 
the  maximum  effect,  the  salts  should  be  newly  crystallized, 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  cooled  to  32°,  and  the  vessels  in 
which  the  freezing  mixture  is  made  should  be  very  thin.  The 
mixture  should  abo  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  striking  modes  of  illustrating  the  absorption 
of  heat  by  liquefaction,  is  by  the  action  of  metallic  bodies  alone: 
if  207  parts  of  lead,  118  of  tin,  and  284  of  bismuth  be  melted 
together  and  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  division  by  pouring  them 
into  water,  upon  dissolving  the  alloy  in  1617  parts  of  quick- 
silver, a  thermometer  immersed  in  the  mixture  will  sink  from 
63  to  14,  and  water  may  be  frozen  by  the  process. 

All  liquids  remain  perfectly  fixed  at  the  temperature  of  their 
congealing-points  during  the  process  of  liquefELCtion,  or  as  long 
as  any  of  the  substance  remains  in  the  solid  form:  their  tern* 
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peratures  cannot  liae,  because  all  the  heat  to  which  they  may 
be  exposed  is  absorbed  and  rendered  latent.  The  use  of  this 
pomt  in  water  for  the  graduation  of  thermometers  we  have 
already  noticed  (§  139). 

§  178.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  congealing-points 
of  Tarious  bodies^  including  a  range  of  temperature  from  the 
boiling  of  water  to  the  freezing  of  mercury^  throughout  which 
the  law  is  maintained : — 

Table  XVIII.     Of  Congealing-Points, 


Sulphuric  ether 

.-iff" 

Acetic  acid  . 

-    50° 

Mercury 

.-39 

Tallow 

.    92 

Oil  of  turpentine  . 

.  +  14 

Wax    . 

.  149 

Water 

.     32 

Sulphur 

.  218 

Olire  oil 

.     36 

The. fusing  or  congealing-points  of  metak  in  the  higher 
ranges  of  the  pyrometer,  are  equally  fixed^  and  the  temperature 
of  melting  iron  or  gold  is  invariable  in  the  heat  of  the  most 
powerful  wind  furnace,  so  long  as  any  of  the  metal  remains  in 
the  solid  state. 

Table  XIX.     Congealinff-Points  of  Metals. 


Mercury     .         •         .—   39° 

Zinc 

.     773^ 

Potassium  .         •         .  +  136 

Silyer 

.  1873 

Sodium                          .194 

Copper 

.  1996 

Bismuth,  lead  and  tin)     ^12 
alloy       •         •         1 

Gold 

.  2016 

Cast  iron    . 

.  2786 

Tin-  .          .         .         -442 
Bismuth     •                        476 

Iron  and  1  ^^ 
platinum  ) 

.  3280 

Lead            •         .         .612 

§  179.  The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed,  or  rendered  latent 
by  the  fusion  of  various  bodies,  is  not  a  constant  quantity  for 
ail,  but  varies  in  different  bodies;  this  is  shown  by  the  foUow- 
ing  results  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Irvine: — 

Table  XX.    Latent  Heat  of  Liquids. 

Water      • 
Sulphur    • 
Spermaceti 
Lead 

§  180.  When  liquids,  on  the  contrary,  pass  into  the  solid 
state,   their    latent  heat   becomes  sensible;   water,  by  careful 


140° 

Bees^-wax  . 

.    176° 

143.7 

Zinc .         . 

.    494 

145 

Tin    . 

.    £00 

162 

Bismuth     . 

.    550 
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management^  as  by  exposing  it  in  an  undisturbed  atmosphere 
to  a  freezing  mixture  with  a  little  oil  floating  upon  its  surface, 
may  be  cooled  several  degrees  below  its  freezing-point  without 
solidifying,  but  the  moment  that,  by  agitation  or  other  means, 
it  is  made  to  congeal,  it  rises  to  the  temperature  of  32°. 

A  liquid  alloy  of  sodium  and  potassium  may  easily  be  formed 
by  pressing  pieces  of  the  two  metals  together:  if  this  liquid  be 
brought  into  contact  with  some  mercury,  the  amalgam  instantly 
solidifies  and  becomes  very  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much 
heat  is  evolved  as  to  inflame  any  naphtha  which  may  be  present. 
This  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  experiment  of  the 
liquefaction  of  metals  previously  mentioned  (§  177)« 

If  spirit  of  wine  be  poured  into  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  potassa,  the  salt  is  instantly  precipitated  in  the  solid 
form,  and  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises  so  as  to  become 
sensibly  warm  to  the  hand.  When  water  is  poured  upon 
quick-lime,  a  great  degree  of  heat,  and  sometimes  ignition,  is 
produced,  from  the  solidification  which  it  undergoes  in  conse- 
quence of  chemical  combination.  In  short,  congelation  is  at  all 
times  a  heating,  and  liquefaction  a  cooling,  process  to  all 
surrounding  bodies. 

If  we  pursue  the  relations  of  matter  and  heat  under  the  next 
change  of  physical  condition,  we  shall  find  the  same  laws  main- 
tained in  the  passage  of  a  body  from  the  state  of  a  liquid  to  that 
of  a  vapour,  and  in  the  contrary  operation  of  passing  from  the  aeri- 
form to  the  liquid  condition.  There  is  no  more  clear  and  con- 
vincing mode  of  exemplifying  the  phenomena  than  by  reference 
to  the  common  stiU  and  worm-tub.  During  the  whole  process 
of  ebullition  in  the  still,  when  once  the  liquid  has  attained  its 
boiling-point,  the  temperature  never  rises  above  that  point: 
notwithstanding  the  constant  action  of  a  strong  fire  it  never 
varies,  but  all  the  heat  is  absorbed,  and  fixed  by  the  process  of 
vaporization.  The  water  in  the  worm-tub,  on  the  contrary, 
becomes  hotter  and  hotter  during  the  passage  of  the  vapour 
again  into  the  liquid  state,  and  unless  the  cold  water  were 
constantly  renewed,  the  process  could  not  be  carried  on.  The 
vapour,  in  fact,  acts  the  part  of  a  carrier  of  the  heat,  taking  it 
from  the  fire  and  delivering  it  up  to  the  water. 

The  heat  given  off  by  steam,  during  its  condensation,  is  now 
commonly  applied  to  the  warming  of  buildings,  and  is  at  once 
safe,  salubrious,  and  economical. 
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§  181.  If  the  process  of  vaporization  had  not  been  thus 
progressive, — if  the  constitution  of  a  liquid  had  been  such,  that 
upon  reaching  a  certain  temperature  it  would  have  been  at  once 
converted  into  the  aeriform  state, — the  boiling  of  a  tea-kettle 
would  have  been  a  service  of  imminent  danger;  the  whole 
volume  of  water  would  have  at  once  flashed  into  steam,  with 
explosive  violence. 

Such  a  danger  is,  in  fact,  incurred  upon  distilling  oil  of 
vitriol,  without  great  caution.  The  specific  heat  of  the  vapour 
of  this  acid  is  very  small,  and  hence,  when  it  begins  to  boil, 
sudden  explosions  of  dense  vapour  rush  forth  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  glass  retort  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  con- 
cussion. 

Every  liquid,  when  of  the  same  degree  of  purity,  and  under 
equal  circumstance  of  atmospheric  pressure,  has  one  specific 
point  at  which  it  invariably  boils: — ^thus,  pure  water  boils  at  212^; 
spirits  of  wine,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  .813,  at  173°;  ether 
at  96°,  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  indicated  by  the 
barometer,  is  thirty  inches:  that  is  to  say,  at  those  respective 
temperatures  their  several  vapours  attain  an  elasticity  equal  to 
that  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  and  they  are  enabled  by  the 
slightest  impulse  to  act  upon  the  air  in  mass,  and  to  remove  its 
obstruction  to  their  course. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  influence  of  adhesion  upon 
the  boiling-point  of  water  (§  87);  a  .diflei^nce  of  2°  may  thus 
be  produced,  and  water  will  appear  to  boil  at  214°  in  a  glass  or 
glazed  porcelain  vessel,  instead  of  212°. 

§  182.  The  decrease  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  enables 
vapour  of  lower  degrees  of  elasticity  to  overcome  its  resistance, 
and  hence  liquids  boil  at  lower  temperature  when  it  is  dimin- 
ished.  Under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  water  may  be  made 
to  boil  at  the  temperature  of  32°:  that  is  to  say,  the  pressure 
may  be  reduced  till  the  vapour  of  water  at  that  temperature, 
which  is  of  no  higher  degree  of  elasticity  than  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  of  0.20 
inches,  would  be  sufficient  to  remove  it,  but  the  full  amount  of 
latent  heat  must  be  absorbed  in  its  passage  into  the  aeriform 
state:  and  as  this  can  be  derived  from  no  exterior  source,  its 
own  free  heat  enters  into  combination. 

If  some  ether  be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump, 
and  an  arrangement  made  by  means  of  a  sliding-rod,  by  which 
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a  small  flask  of  water,  covered  with  some  bibulous  substance, 
be  alternately  dipped  into  it,  and  removed,  when  the  eshaustion 
is  made  the  ether  will  boil  rapidly,  and  absorbing  the  heat  of 
the  water,  will  cause  it  speedily  to  congeal. 

Mercury  may  even  be  frozen  by  the  same  process,  by 
substituting  Bulphuret  of  carbon  for  the  ether.  The  rapid 
evaporation  of  water  is  carried  on  with  the  greatest  facility 
under  diminished  pressure,  especially  if  the  steam  which  is 
formed  be  condensed  during  its  formation,  so  as  to  remove  the 
resistance  of  its  elasticity.  Upon  this  principle  depends  an 
ingenious  mode  of  freezing  water  in  common  atmospheric 
temperatures,  devised  by  the  late  Sir  John  Leslie.  For  this 
purpose  some  substance  which  rapidly  absorbs  the  vapour  of 
water,  such  as  oil  of  vitriol,  (dried  basalHc  rock,  or  dried 
oatmeal,  will  answer  the  purpose,]  is  placed  in  a  Sat  dish  upon 
the  plate  of  the  air-pump ;  over  this  is  supported  upon  a  glass 
trivet  a  capsule  of  glass,  containing  a  little  water,  and  a  dehcate 
thermometer,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  low  glass  receiver; 
when  the  vacuum  is  made,  a  very  instructive  series  of  pheno- 
mena ensue.  The  water  is  speedily  seen  to  boil,  of  give  out 
large  bubbles  of  steam,  and  the  thermometer  begins  to  fall 
very  rapidly,  denoting  that  the  free  heat,  or  heat  of  temperature, 
is  rapidly  absorbed  during  the  process  of  vaporization.  This  steam 
is  instantly  absorbed  by  the  oil  of  vitriol,  which  becomes  hot  by 
the  evolution  of  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam  during  its  return 
to  the  liqmd  state,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  water  is  converted  into  a  cake  of  ice  (41). 

Another  beautiful  illustration  of  the  same  principle  is 
afforded  by  a  little  apparatus  of  the  late  Dr.  WoUaston,  which 


(41)  A  is  the  glass 
dish  which  contains 
the  acid;  d  the  trivet 
Bupporting  the  glass 
capsule,  B,  three  parts 
filled  with  water;  and 
c  the  thermometer,  to 
show  the  progreta  of 
the  refrigeiatiou. 
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was  named  by  him  the  cryophorusy  or  frost-bearer.  It  consists  of 
two  bulbs  of  glassj  connected  together  by  a  long  stem  of  glass, 
and  containing  water.  The  water  is  boiled  in  one  of  the  bulbs 
fill  the  included  air  is  expelled  by  the  generated  steam,  through 
a  small  aperture  in  the  other  bulb,  which  is  then  sealed  at  a 
kmp;  when  cool,  the  pressure  of  the  included  steam  is  reduced 
to  diat  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  air:  if  the  empty  bulb  be 
now  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  its 
elasticity  again  falls,  and  rapid  evaporation  takes  place  from  the 
water  in  the  distant  ball,  which  is  soon  converted  into  ice  by  the 
rapid  abstraction  of  its  heat  of  temperature  (42). 


§  183.  The  rapid  evaporation  of  water  at  low  tempera- 
tures, under  diminished  pressure,  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
in  the  arts,  in  certain  processes  where  vegetable  products  are 
liable  to  injury  from  exposure  to  high  temperatures.  Thus  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  has  been  improved  in  the  process  of  Mr. 
Howard,  by  which  the  boiling  of  the  syrup  is  carried  on  in  close 
pans,  from  which  the  air  is  extracted  by  means  of  the  air- 
pump:  and  the  preparation  of  vegetable  extracts  is  effected 
without  any  danger  of  burning,  by  Mr.  Barry's  process,  in  close 
vessels  from  which  the  air  is  expelled  by  steam,  the  elasticity  of 
which  is  afterwards  reduced  by  cold  water.  The  distillation  of 
spirits  is  also  effected  by  similar  means,  without  the  danger  of 
imparting  an  empyreumatic  flavour  to  the  products.  As  a 
mode  of  exsiccation  it  is  often  employed  in  chemical  experi- 
ments, by  placing  the  substance  to  be  freed  from  water  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  with  some  oil  of  vitriol. 

(42)     This  figure  represents  the  cryophorus,   arranged  for   the 
experiment,  with  one  of  its  balls  immersed  in  the  freezing  mixture. 
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STEAM  OF  HIGH  PRESSURE. 


§  184.  In  consequence  of  the  diminished  elasticity  of  the 
air  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere^  the  boiling-point  of 
liquids  is  lower  on  the  tops  of  mountains  than  at  their  bases; 
and  water  boils  at  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc^  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  187°-  The  late  Archdeacon  WoUaston  invented  an 
apparatus  upon  this  principle^  which  is  applicable  to  the  mea- 
surement of  heights.  It  consists  of  a  mercurial  thermometer^ 
with  a  very  large  bulb^  dipping  into  a  small  portable  boiler^ 
which  is  readily  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp.  By  means  of  a 
vernier  the  1000th  part  of  a  degree  may  be  read  off  upon  the 
scale;  and  although  such  a  thermometer  would  but  slowly 
follow,  and  imperfectly  indicate  changes  of  atmospheric  tempe- 
rature, in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  the  mercury  to 
be  heated,  the  permanency  of  the  boiling-point  of  water  easily 
permits  of  its  being  exposed  to  it  for  a  sufficient  time  to  ensure 
its  full  effect.  He  found  that  a  difference  of  barometric  pressure 
of  0.589  inches,  was  equivalent  to  1°  in  the  boiling-point,  or 
530  feet  of  ascent;  and  that  the  difference  of  the  height  of  a 

common  table  from  the  ground 
would  produce  a  difference  in  the 
boiling-point,  which  was  clearly 
indicated  by  the  instrument. 


§  185.  It  follows  from  the 
principles  which  we  have  just  estab- 
lished, that  under  a  pressure  greater 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  liquids 
must  require  a  higher  temperature 
to  make  them  boil, — to  make  them 
generate  vapour  of  a  force  equi- 
valent to  that  pressure.  Thus  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  mine  the 
boiling-point  of  water  will  be  found 

(43)  a  is  the  strong  brass  globe, 
composed  of  two  hemispheres  screwed 
together  with  flanohes;  b  is  the  baro- 
meter-tube passing  through  the  steam- 
tight  collar;  c  is  the  thermometer, 
graduated  to  400%  and  also  passing 
through  a  steam-tight  collar;  (2  is  a 
stop-cock,  and  e  a  spirit-lamp.  The 
whole  is  supported  upon  the  brass 
stand,  yi 
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to  be  raised,  and  if  we  artificially  condense  air  upon  the  surfiice 
of  water,  its  temperature  must  be  proportionately  exalted  before 
it  will  boil.  The  pressure  of  its  own  vapour,  if  confined,  will 
produce  die  same  result.  If  water  be  inclosed  in  a  small  boiler, 
at  die  bottom  of  which  some  quicksilver  is  placed,  into  which 
an  open  barometer-tube  may  be  plunged  after  passing  through  a 
tight  packing-box,  and  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  be  immersed 
in  the  water  through  a  similar  packing-box,  it  may  be  made  to 
boil.  The  steam  being  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air  through 
an  open  stop-cock,  the  thermometer,  under  these  circumstances, 
will  indicate  the  usual  temperature  of  212^  (43).  If  the  stop- 
cock be  then  closed,  the  elastic  force  of  the  confined  steam  will 
gradually  increase;  and,  reacting  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  water 
and  quicksilver,  will  raise  a  column  of  the  latter  in  the  baro- 
meter-tube, or  gauge,  which  by  its  height  will  measure  the 
elasticity  of  the  rising  vapour :  as  the  column  ascends  the  tem- 
perature will  augment,  and  when  it  attains  the  height  of  thirty 
inches,  denoting  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  doubled,  the 
thermometer  will  indicate  the  temperature  of  250.5. 

The  subject  has  been  examined  by  a  commission  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
MM.  Dulong  and  Arago;  they  obtained  die  results  set  down 
in  the  following  table,  by  actual  experiment,  to  twenty-five 
atmospheres,  or  a  pressure  of  375  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch,  and 
extended  it  by  calculation  to  fifty  atmospheres: — 

Table  XXI.    Farce  and  Temperahffre  of  Steam. 


Atmoe. 

Temp. 

Atmo*. 

Temp* 

Atmos. 

Temp. 

1  . 

.  212° 

10  . 

368^.88 

19  . 

413°78 

3  . 

.  260.62 

11  . 

.  366.85 

20  . 

.  418.46 

3  . 

.  275.18 

12  . 

.  374.00 

21  . 

.  422.96 

4  . 

,293.73 

13  . 

.  380.66 

22  . 

.  427.28 

5  . 

.  307.5 

14  . 

.  386.94 

23  . 

.  431.42 

6  . 

.  320.36 

16  . 

.  392.86 

24  . 

.  435.56 

7  . 

.  331.70 

16  . 

.  398.48 

25  . 

.  439.34 

8  . 

.  341.78 

17. 

.  403.82 

9  . 

.  360.78 

18  . 

.  408.92 

60  . 

.  510.60 

§  186.  The  solvent  powers  of  water  are  greatly  increased 
by  the  elevation  of  temperature  which  may  be  communicated  to 
it  by  pressure;  and  this  property  was  turned  to  economical 
account  in  Papin^£  digester;  which  consists  of  a  boiler,  fitted  by 
means  of  -wedges^  with  a  close  cover,  in  which  is  a  safety-valve. 
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which,  being  loaded  with  weights,  only  yields  when  the  internal 
pressure  exceeds  a  certain  amount.  This  apparatus  has  recently 
been  employed  for  the  extraction,  upon  a  large  scale,  of  the 
gelatinous  and  albuminous  matter  which  abounds  in  bones, 
and  the  product  has  been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  nutrition. 
As  the  temperature  of  steam  is  always  that  of  the  liquid  pro- 
ducing it,  and  may  be  accurately  regulated  by  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure, high-pressure  steam  is  often  applied  with  great  advantage 
when  a  steady  heat  may  be  required. 

§  187.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  boiling-points 
of  several  liquids,  under  a  mean  barometric  pressure  of  30 
inches: — 

Table  XXII.     Of  the  Boiling-Points  of  Liqtdds. 


Fahren. 
Ether,  sp.  gr.,  0.736,  at  48° .  100 
Sulphuret  of  Carbon  .  .  113 

Alcohol,  sp.  gravity  0.813  .  173.5 
Nitric  add,  sp.  gr.  1.500    .  210 


Fahien. 
Water  •  .  .  .212 
Oil  of  turpentine  .  .316 
Sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.848  600 
Mercury    ....  655 


§  188.  Having  seen  that  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is 
absorbed,  or  becomes  latent,  in  the  passage  of  a  liquid  to  the 
aeriform  state,  and  is  again  given  out  by  its  recondensation,  it 
becomes  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  which  thus  enters  into  combination.  Dr.  Black  ap- 
proximatively  determined  this  for  water  by  a  very  simple  expe- 
riment. He  placed  a  cylindrical  flat-bottomed  vessel  of  tin- 
plate,  containing  a  measure  of  water  at  50°,  upon  an  iron-plate, 
which  was  kept  heated.  He  noted  that  in  four  minutes  the 
water  began  to  boil,  and  in  twenty  minutes  after  the  whole  had 
evaporated.  In  four  minutes,  therefore,  the  water  had  received 
an  augmentation  of  temperature  of  162°,  or  40^^°  in  each  minute, 
by  which  it  was  carried  up  to  its  point  of  ebullition;  calcu- 
lating that  the  heat  continued  to  enter  the  water  at  the  same 
rate  during  the  whole  time  of  boiling  away,  he  concluded  that 
810°  (or  40^-  X  20)  was  carried  ofiF,  and  became  latent  in  the 
steam.  Dr.  Henry  contrived  an  apparatus  by  which  the  expe- 
riment may  be  made  with  much  greater  precision.  It  consists 
of  a  close  boiler,  with  a  thermometer,  from  which  a  bent  tube 
proceeds,  which  may  be  made  to  dip  into  a  measured  quantity 
of  water  in  another  vessel,  and  in  which  the  steam  may  be  con- 
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densed  (44).  Supposing  the  latent  heat  of  steam  to  be  900°,  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  raised  to  steam  in  the  boiler^  would, 
by  reoondensation  into  water,  raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal 
quantity  in  the  condenser  900^^  if  it  were  possible,  or  what  is 
equivalent  to  this,  ten  quarter-pints,  or  2^  pints,  90%  which 
resdlt  is  easily  obtained.  One  gallon  of  water,  converted  into 
steam  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  will  by  con- 
densation raise  five  gallons  and  a  half  of  ice-cold  water  to  the 
boiling-point.  The  best  and  most  careful  experiments  agree  in 
fixing  the  latent  heat  of  steam  between  900^  and  1000^. 


§  189.  The  latent  heat  of  different  vapours  differs,  as  we 
have  found  the  heat  of  fluidity  to  differ,  in  various  liquids. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  latent  heat  of  steam  and  some 
other  vapours,  by  Dr.  Ure: — 

Table  XXIII.     Latent  Heat  of  Vapours. 


Vapour  of  Water,  at  212^ 
Alcohol 
Ether 

Oil  of  turpentine 
Nitric  acid 
Ammonia 
Vinegar    . 


1000° 

457 

312.9 

183.8 

550 

805.9 

903 


(44)  a  is  the  copper  boiler  in  which  the  measure  of  water  is 
placed,  cf  is  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the  same,  c  is  a  stop-cock,  b 
is  anotiier  stop-cock  opening  a  communication  with  the  bent  tabe,  ^^ 
plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  the  measured  water  in  another  vessel, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  to  be  nosed  by  the  condensation  of  the 
steam. 
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§  190.  The  density  of  steam  (t.  e.y  the  weight  of  a  given 
volume)  increases  directly  as  its  elastic  force^  upon  the  same 
principle  that  the  density  of  air  increases  with  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  exposed;  and  the  same  weight  of  steam  contains^ 
whatever  its  density  may  be^  the  same  quantity  of  heat;  its 
latent  heat  being  increased  in  proportion  as  its  sensible  heat  is 
diminished  or  absorbed.  The  principle  admits  of  explanation 
by  the  following  supposition: — Let  us  imagine  that  in  a  cylinder 
furnished  with  a  piston^  we  have  a  certain  quantity  of  steam^ 
and  that  it  is  suddenly  compressed  by  a  stroke  of  the  piston  into 
half  its  bulk^  without  being  reduced  to  the  liquid  state;  it  would 
acquire  double  elasticity^  and  its  temperature  would  be  increased. 
If  we  either  suppose  the  cylinder  incapable  of  transmitting  heat, 
or  take  the  moment  instantly  following  the  compression^  before 
any  heat  has  had  time  to  escape^  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
sensible  and  latent  heat  together^  before  the  compression^  are 
precisely  equal  to  the  sensible  and  latent  heat,  after  the  com- 
pression; but  in  the  dense  steam  the  sensible  heat  is  increased, 
and  the  latent  heat  diminished  by  equal  quantities.  Reversing 
this  imaginary  experiment,  if  we  suppose  only  half  the  cylinder 
to  contain  steam  at  212^,  and  the  piston  to  be  suddenly  raised 
so  as  to  double  its  volume,  the  density  of  course  will  be  reduced 
to  half,  and  its  temperature  will  fall;  but  its  sensible  and  latent 
heat  together  will  remain  unchanged. 

The  fact  was  long  ago  experimentally  determined  by  Mr. 
Watt;  but  the  experiments  of  MM.  Clement  and  Desormes 
present  us  with  the  following  more  accurate  results: — 

A  certain  weight  of  steam  at  212^, 

condensed  at  32°,  gives  out        .       180°  Sensible  heat. 

950    Latent. 


1130 


The  same  weight  at  250°  .218°  Sensible. 

912    Latent. 

1130 


The  same  weight  at  100°  •        68°  Sensible. 

1062    Latent. 

1130 


M.  Despretz  ascertained  that  the  same  law  holds  good  with 
other  vapours. 
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§  191.  When  water  is  oonverted  into  steam,  it  undergoes 
a  much  greater  expansion  of  volume  than  any  other  liquid 
hitherto  examined.  It  expands  eight  times  as  much  as  sul- 
phuric ether^  and  nearly  three  times  and  a  half  as  much  as 
alcohol.  Thus  the  vapours  of  ether  and  alcohol  are  heavier 
than  that  of  water,  although  the  former,  in  their  liquid  states, 
are  lighter  than  the  latter.  The  increase  of  volume  which  cer- 
tain of  the  commoner  liquids  undergo^  when  converted  into 
vapour  of  the  ordinary  elasticity  of  the  air,  is  set  down  in  the 
following  table: — 

Tablr  XXIV.     Of  the  Increase  of  Volume  from  Vaporization. 

I  cubic  foot  of  water     =:   1689  cubic  feet  of  vapour. 
1  cubic  foot  of  alcohol  =  493.5  „ 

1  cubic  foot  of  ether      =212.18  „ 

1  cubic  foot  of  spirits  I  __    ioq  i^ 

of  turpentine      >  ~         '  " 

§  192.  It  has  sometimes  been  hastily  concluded,  from 
the  less  latent  and  sensible  heat  of  the  vapours  of  alcohol, 
ether,  and  turpentine,  that  they  might  be  used  advantageously 
as  generators  of  mechanical  force,  instead  of  the  steam  of  water; 
but  in  this  case  their  comparatively  small  expansion  has  been 
overlooked.    Their  cost  in  fuel  would  be  proportionate  to  the 

latent  heat  of  equal  volumes. 

Latent  Heat 
A  cubic  foot  of  water  yields  1700  cubic  ft.      .         .  =  1000° 

A  cubic  foot  of  alcohol  yields  493  cubic  ft.  =  45?^ 

And  493  cubic  ft.  :  457  :  :  1700     :     .         .         .        1575° 

A  cubic  foot  of  ether  yields  212  cubic  ft.  =  312° 

And  212     :     312  1700     :     •         .         .       2500° 

A  cubic  foot  of  spirits  of  turpentine  yields 

192  cubic  ft  .         .         .         .      =  183° 

And  192  :  183  :  :  1700      :     .         .         .        1620° 

So  that  if  alcohol^  ether,  and  spirits  of  turpentine  could  be 
procured  for  nothings  it  still  would  be  much  cheaper  to  employ 
water  for  the  generation  of  steam  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
mechanical  power. 

§  193.  A  remarkable  fact  has  been  observed  respecting 
steam  of  great  elasticity,  viz.,  that  when  suffered  to  escape  sud- 
denly from  a  cock  or  small  aperture  in  the  boiler,  the  hand  may 

l2 
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be  held  close  to  the  orifice  from  which  it  is  rushing  violently^ 
without  being  scalded  by  it^  though  common  experience  has 
taught  most  persons  that  steam  of  ordinary  density  scalds 
severely  under  similar  circumstances.  A  part  of  this  dimi- 
nution of  temperature  may  be  owing  to  the  sudden  expansion 
which  the  steam  undergoes  when  released  from  confinement^ 
and  which  probably  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  heat  evolved 
during  its  return  to  the  liquid  state;  but  its  chief  cause  is  its 
sudden  and  forcible  mixture  with  cold  air  at  its  first  rus[h.  A 
large  quantity  of  air  is  thus  violently  drawn  along  with  it  in  its 
course.  Dr.  Young  long  ago  proved  that  a  stream  of  air,  or 
vapour,  or  smoke,  issuing  gradually  into  the  atmosphere,  pene- 
trates further  in  an  unbroken  column  than  a  stream  issuing 
with  violence;  in  the  latter  case  the  elastic  fluids  become  inmie- 
diately  mixed,  from  the  violent  action  and  reaction  which  takes 
place. 

The  working  of  the  steam-engine  depends  upon  the  elastic 
force  of  steam,  communicated  by  heat,  and  the  instantaneous 
annihilation  of  that  force  by  cold.  The  first  principles  of  this 
machine  are  prettily  illustrated  by  the  simple  apparatus  of 
Dr.  WoUaston,  which  we  have  already  described  (§  66). 

§  194.  Vapour,  however,  is  not  only  formed  from  liquids 
at  their  boiling-points  under  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  at 
lower  temperatures  when  that  pressure  is  lessened  or  removed, 
but  is  constantly  rising  firom  their  surfaces  in  the  progress  of 
spontaneous  evaporation.  Common  experience  has  taught  every 
one  that  water  evaporates  into  the  atmosphere  at  all  tempe- 
ratures, however  low,  and  the  same  process  takes  place  with 
other  liquids.  Dr.  Faraday  has,  indeed,  shown  that  vapour 
rises  from  mercury  at  common  temperatures  at  least  firom  60° 
upwards,  although  its  elasticity  is  so  very  low,  as  not  sensibly 
to  depress  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer. 
He  placed  some  quicksilver  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  phial,  to 
the  stopper  of  which  he  attached  a  piece  of  gold-leaf  which 
speedily  became  white,  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  gold  with 
the  vapour  which  rose.  If  five  barometers  be  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  little  water  be  thrown  up  into  the  air-free  space 
of  the  fiirst,  a  little  alcohol  in  the  second,  ether  into  the  third, 
and  sulphuret  of  carbon  into  the  fourth,  each  column  will  be 
depressed  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of  each  liquid  at  the 
existing  temperature  of  the  air;  and  the  amount  of  the  depres- 
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sion  may  be  detennined  by  comparison  with  the  column  of  the 
fifdi  barometer^  into  the  vacuum  of  which  no  liquid  has  been  ^ 
introduced.  The  tension  of  the  vapours  increases  with  the 
temperature^  provided  the  whole  space  in  which  they  are  dif- 
fused be  heated  to  an  equal  degree;  but  by  heating  the  liquids^ 
by  the  warmth  of  the  hand  or  otherwise^  they  may  be  made  to 
boil,  without  increasing  the  elasticity  of  the  vapours^  which  are 
condensed  as  soon  as  formed.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  force  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  different 
temperatures : — 

Table  XXV.     Of  the  Force  and  fVeighi  of  Steam  at  different 

Temperatures. 


Tempeffttores. 

InchM  of  Mercmy. 

Weight  of  Cable  Foot. 

OniniL 

32° 

0.216 

3.53 

40 

0.280 

3.23 

50 

0.400 

4.53 

60 

0.560 

6.22 

70 

0.770 

8.39 

80 

1.060 

11.33 

90 
212 

1.430 

15.00 

30^000 

257.218 

Liquids  thus  lose  their  cohesion  but  retain  their  gravity;  as 
may  be  shown  by  the  vapour  of  ether,  which  will  rise  firom  the 
bottom  of  a  jar  which  contains  the  liquid,  but  immediately  fall 
to  the  ground  as  it  overflows. 

§  195.  Evaporation  to  the  same  degree  takes  place 
under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  but  is  entirely  confined  to 
die  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  is  therefore  proportional  to  the 
surface :  if  the  surface  of  water  be  covered  with  oil,  its  evapor- 
ation is  altogether  stopped.  In  some  places  on  the  south  coast 
of  England^  as  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  sea-salt  is  obtained  by 
allowing  sea-water  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  large  tanks; 
the  process  is  afterwards  completed  by  boiling  down  the  brine 
which  has  thus  been  concentrated.  In  parts  of  Germany  the 
same  process  is  carried  on  with  saline  springs;  but  the  evapor- 
ating surface  is  largely  increased  by  pumping  up  the  water  to  a 
great  height,  and  then  sufiering  it  to  percolate  through  immense 
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stacks  of  brush-wood  faggots.  Evaporation  does  not  proceed 
so  rapidly  when  the  air  is  still  as  when  it  is  agitated  by  a  brisk 
wind;  and  the  more  rapid  the  current  of  air  the  more  rapidly, 
cceteris  paribus,  does  the  water  disappear.  When  the  air  is 
calm,  the  vapour  as  it  forms,  rises  perpendicularly  but  rests 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  it  is  the  pressure  of  its  own 
vapour  upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  and  not  the  pressure  of 
the  gaseous  atmosphere,  which  puts  a  stop  to  the  process  of 
difiiision. 


§  196.  The  rate  of  evaporation  increases  also  with  the 
temperature,  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  given  off, 
increases  in  a  geometrical  progression  with  equal  increments  of 
sensible  heat.  The  following  is  a  Table  of  the  force  of  vapour 
at  different  temperatures,  and  the  rate  of  evaporation  per 
minute  from  a  circular  surface  six  inches  in  diameter,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Dalton: — 

Table  XXVI.     Of  the  Force  of  Vapour  and  Rate  of 

Evaporation  per  Minute. 


Temp.  Fahr. 

Force. 

Calm. 

Breeze. 

HighWind. 

Ins.  of  Mero. 

Gn. 

Qn, 

QXB. 

212° 

30.000 

120.00 

154.00 

189.00 

85 

1.235 

4.92 

6.49 

8.04 

7B 

0.906 

3.65 

4.68 

5.72 

65 

0.657 

2.62 

3.37 

4.12 

55 

0.476 

1.90 

2.43 

2.98 

45 

0.340 

1.36 

1.75 

2.13 

35 

0.240 

0.95 

1.22 

1.49 

25 

0.170 

0.67 

0.86 

1.05 

These  amounts  of  evaporation  are,  however,  only  maintained 
when  the  incumbent  air  is  perfectly  dry;  when  no  vapour  i)re- 
exists  in  it.  If  vapour  be  already  present,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  the  atmosphere  of  this  climate,  the  quantity  capable  of 
evaporating  at  any  given  temperature  will  be  the  quantity  indi- 
cated in  the  table,  diminished  by  the  quantity  already  incum- 
bent upon  the  water. 

From  some  experiments  which  were  made  by  the  author* 
wth  great  care,  it  appears  that  in  air  in  a  confined  space  kept 
perfectly  dry  by  a  surface  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  evaporation  is 

*  Meteorological  Eaaays^  2ud  £d.,  p.  492. 
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veiy  considerably  less  than  that  represented  in  the  above  table^ 
and  for  the  temperature  of  45^  does  not  exceed  0.203  grains  per 
minute  from  a  surface  of  six  inches  in  diameter.  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  following  progression  for  di£ferent  temperatures. 


Table  XXVII.     ( 

Jf  Evaporation  in 

Space* 

Tempenaure. 

Inches  of  Mercury. 

85 

1.235 

75 

0.906 

65 

0.657 

55 

0.476 

45 

0.340 

35 

0.240 

25 

0.170 

Gra. 
0.737 
0.541 
0.392 
0.284 
0.203 

0.057 
0.040 


The  difference  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  convectire  power 
of  the  air,  which  is  not  only  exerted  when  its  motions  constitute 
wind,  as  seen  in  Dr.  Dalton^s  table,  but  also  in  that  kind  of 
insensible  circulation  which  is  always  established  when  its 
specific  gravity  is  affected,  and  which  is  almost  annihilated  in 
the  confined  space  of  an  air  jar. 

The  amount  of  evaporation  is  also  inversely  proportional  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  process  is  carried 
on,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  following  table  of  results 
obtained  in  the  same  series  of  experiments.  The  evaporating 
surface  was  a  circular  surface  of  2.7  inches  diameter,  and  the 
time  of  each  experiment  half  an  hour. 


Table  XXVIII.     Table  of  Evaporation  at  (liferent  Presi 

Preasore. 

Grains. 

• 

Prefisnre. 

Graina. 

Iiu. 

Ins. 

30.4 

1.24 

1.9 

15.92 

15.2 

2.97 

0.95 

29,33 

7.6 

5.68 

0.47 

50.74 

3.8 

9.12 

0.07 

112.22 

§  197-  Various  instruments  have  been  invented  for 
measuring  the  quantity  of  vapour  existing  at  any  time  in  the 
atmosphere;  or  its  relative  degrees  of  dampness  and  dryness: 
they  have  been  denominated  hygroscopes  and  hygrometers. 
Many  of  them,  as  already  noticed  (§  88),  are  founded  upon  the 
property  which  certain  substances  possess  of  imbibing  vapour 
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under  the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion^  and  having  their 
dimensions  thereby  altered.  Upon  the  most  celebrated  of  these^ 
that  of  De  Saussure  (fig.  23)^  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  has 
been  bestowed  both  by  its  inventor  and  by  M.  Gray  Lussac,  to 
render  the  observations  with  it  comparable  like  the  degrees  of 
the  thermometer^  and  to  calculate  the  real  amount  of  moisture 
which  the  equal  degrees  indicate.  But  it  is  liable  to  con- 
siderable uncertainty  in  itis  construction^  and  infallibly  becomes 
deteriorated  by  time;  its  use  has  been  discontinued  except  at 
the  Paris  Observatory,  and  more  certain  means  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  measuring  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

M.  Le  Roi,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Dalton,  adopted  a  very 
simple  and  accurate  method  of  determining  the  elastic  force  of 
vapour  at  any  time  existing  in  the  air.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
well-known  property  that  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  will 
condense  itself  upon  the  surface  of  a  colder  body  in  contact 
with  it. 

When  a  bottle  of  wine  is  brought  from  a  cool  cellar,  or  a 
glass  on  a  summer's  day  is  filled  with  water  fresh  drawn  from 
a  deep  well,  it  becomes  dewed  upon  the  surface.  By  pouring 
such  cool  water  into  another  glass,  then  carefuUy  drying  the 
surface  of  the  first,  and  returning  it,  and  repeating  the  operation 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  the  water  becomes  slowly  warmer, 
and  Dr.  Dalton  carefully  marked  with  a  delicate  thermometer 
the  temperature  at  which  the  dew  just  ceased  to  form,  and  this 
he  appropriately  denominated  the  dew-point.  It  is  in  fact  the 
temperature  of  water  which  would  yield  vapour  of  the  precise 
elasticity  of  that  upon  which  the  observation  is  made;  and  all 
the  relations  of  such  vapour  being  known,  the  observation  is 
applicable,  with  certainty,  to  the  determination  of  every 
question  that  can  be  proposed  concerning  it.  Even  in  winter- 
time, or  in  very  dry  situations,  a  sufficient  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature may  be  produced  in  the  liquid  by  the  frigorific  effects 
of  the  solution  of  salts,  to  produce  the  effect  of  precipitation. 
The  observation  is  rendered  more  precise  by  using  small  bright 
metallic  vessels,  upon  the  cool  surface  of  which  the  dew  is  most 
visible. 

§  198.  To  facilitate  the  observation  of  the  dew-point  the 
author  some  years  ago,  contrived  a  hygrometer  which  has  been 
extensively  used  in  every  part  of  the  globe  with  certainty  and 
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advantage*.  It  consists  of  two  small  ^ass  bulbs^  connected 
together  by  a  glass  tube,  bent  twice  at  right  angles  in  the 
nmaner  of  the  cryophorus  (fig.  42).  A  very  delicate  thermo* 
meter  is  inclosed  in  one  bulb,  which  being  filled  with  ether^ 
is  heated  till  the  vapour  issues  with  fuU  force  firom  an  aperture 
in  the  other,  which  is  then  hermetically  closed.  If  the  opera- 
tion has  been  well  performed,  upon  taking  the  bulb  which 
contains  the  liquid  in  the  hand,  after  it  has  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  tlie  surrounding  air,  it  will  boU,  t.  «.,  vapour  will 
be  abundantly  generated  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  which  will  be 
simultaneously  condensed  in  the  other  cool  bulb.  The  empty 
bulb  is  then  to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  fine  muslin,  and 
when  ether  is  dropped  upon  it,  the  volatile  liquid  will  evaporate 
and  cool  the  covered  bulb.  This  exterior  evaporation  will 
cause  condensation  of  the  internal  vapour,  and  a  partial  vacuum ; 
and  the  ether  included  in  the  further  bulb  will  immediately 
begin  to  evaporate,  and  cool  its  exterior  surface.  The  fall  of 
the  interior  thermometer  will  mark  the  degree  of  the  falling 
temperature^  which  must  be  noted  as  the  dew-point  at  the 
moment  that  a  slight  ring  of  dew,  just  coincident  with  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  forms  upon  the  gls^s  (45).  The  temperature 
will  still  Continue  to  fall  some  degrees,  but  a  confirmation  of  the 
observation  may  be  obtained  by  observing  the  thermometer 


(45)  The  two  thin  glass  bulbs, 
a  and  6,  are  connected-  together  by 
tlie  bent  tube,  c.  The  arm,  b  c, 
contains  the  small  thermometer,  d^ 
whose  elongated  bulb  descends  be- 
low the  9ar£Buce  of  the  ether  in  the 
bulb,  b. 

The  bulb,  a,  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  muslin.  The  stand,  g  A,  is 
of  brass,  and  the  transverse  socket, 
1,  is  made  to  hold  the  glass  tube  in 
the  mauner  of  a  spring.  A  small 
thennometer,  k^  is  inserted  into  the 
pillar  of  the  stand  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  temperature  of  the 
air  mdi  that  of  the  dew-point. 


*  Daviell*8  Meteorological  Ettapt,  p.  139. 
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when  it  again  begins  to  rise^  and  noting  the  degree  at  which  the 
ring  of  dew  again  disappears.  The  two  observations  seldom 
differ  more  than  a  degree  or  two^  and  the  mean  may  be  depended 
upon  as  accurate:  for  the  errors^  if  any^  must  lie  in  opposite 
directions. 

§  199.  By  means  of  the  dew-point  accurately  ascertained^ 
many  points  of  the  utmost  interest  to  chemical  and  meteorolo- 
gical science  may  be  determined. 

By  mere  inspection  of  tables  properly  constructed^  we  can 
at  once  determine  the  elasticity  and  density  of  the  aqueous 
vapour — its  weight  in  a  cubic  foot  of  tlie  air — ^the  degree  of 
dryness  either  upon  the  thermometric  or  the  hygrometric  scale, 
and  the  rate  of  evaporation:  when  the  air  is  saturated,  the 
precipitation  is  instantaneous,  t.  «.,  the  dew-point  coincides 
with  the  temperature  of  the  air.  In  this  country,  the  degree  of 
dryness  measured  in  thermometric  degrees  seldom  reaches  30^, 
that  is  to  say,  the  dew-point  is  seldom  30^  below  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air,  but  in  the  Deccan,  with  a  temperature  of  90^^ 
the  dew-point  has  been  seen  as  low  as  29^,  making  the  degree 
of  dryness  61^. 

The  more  accurate  mode,  however,  of  expressing  the  moisture 
of  the  air  from  an  observation  of  the  temperature  and  dew-point, 
is  by  the  quotient  of  the  division  of  the  elasticity  of  vapour  at 
the  real  atmospheric  temperature,  by  the  elasticity  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  dew-point:  for,  calling  the  term  of  saturation 
1000,  as  the  elasticity  of  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
to  the  elasticity  of  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point, 
so  is  the  term  of  saturation  to  the  observed  degree  of  moisture. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  the  observation  in  the  Deccan, 

Force  at  90°    Foiee  at  ao"* 
1.430      :      0.194      ::       1000      :      135. 

The  fourth  term  is  the  degree  of  moisture  on  tiie  hygrometric 
scale. 

§  200.  There  is  another  method  of  estimating  the  oppo- 
site states  of  dryness  and  moisture,  and  that  is  by  measuring  the 
degree  of  cold  produced  by  evaporation.  Water  does  not  evapo- 
rate at  all  when  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  ue.,  when 
the  incmnbent  steam  is  of  the  full  force  of  that  which  is  due  to 
the  temperature;  and  the  freedom  with  which  the  process 
proceeds  at  other  times  is  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the 
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&ir,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  difference  of  the  force  of  the  existing 
vapour  and  that  which  might  exist  at  the  temperature  of  the 
^r.  Dr.  Hutton  was  the  first  to  propose  the  observation  of 
the  depression  of  temperature  caused  by  wetting  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  as  a  measure  of  the  rate  of  evaporation,  and 
consequently  of  dryness.  Sir  John  Leslie  afterwards  adapted  a 
differential  thermometer  to  the  purpose;  his  hygrometer  con- 
usted  of  a  delicate  air  thermometer,  one  of  the  bulbs  of  which 
was  covered  with  muslin  and  was  kept  continually  wet  by  the 
dropping  of  water  trom  a  vessel  by  its  side.  A  scale  was 
adapted  to  it,  to  divide  the  space  which  the  liquid  was  depressed 
by  extreme  dryness,  into  1000  equal  parts. 

These   degrees  are  arbitrary,  and  the   depression  is  more 
simply  expressed  in  degrees  and  fractions  of  a  degree  of  the 
thermometric   scale,  and  there   are  many  adaptations  of  the 
thermometer  for  hcilitating  the  observation.     The  method  is 
decidedly    superior   to   the   hygroscopes 
already  referred  to,  as  correct  data  may 
probably  be  derived  from  it  for  calculating 
the  dew-point  and  the  d^rees  of  satura- 
tion;   hut   it   requires   corrections    &om 
calculation,    for    variations   of    tempera- 
ture, pressure,  &c.,  upon  which  philoso- 
phers  and   mathematicians  are  not   yet 
agreed  (46). 

The  following  formula  of  Dr.  Apjohn 
will  give  approximatively  the  elasticity  of 


(46)  The  moBt  couYenient  apparatus  for 
making  this  obserratioii,  is  the  contrivance  of 
Dr.  Mason.  Upon  the  stand  M  is  fixed  aa 
upright  rod  of  bnws,  _f,  supporting  the  scale 
J  J,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  space  is  lefl  to 
reccire  a  glass  tube.  A,  formed  on  the  princi' 
pie  of  the  bird-foontnin,  having  on  each  side 
of  it  a  thermometer,  6  b.  The  bulbs  of  these 
theimometerv  are  covered  with  white  silk,  but 
round  the  stem  of  oue,  a  thread  of  floss-sillc, 
e,  is  attached,  whicb  terminates  in  the  cup  of 
the  foimtain,  c.  This  bulb  being  thos  in  con- 
nexion with  a  reservoir  of  water,  is  kept  wet 
by  capillary  attmction;  and  as  evaporation  is 
conslaotly  taking  place,  its  temperature  is 
reduced  below  that  of  the  other  bulb. 
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vapour  at  the  dew-pointy  as  derived  from  observation  of  the 
wet-bulb  hygrometer : — 

f'-f      "     88    ^   So 

f"  denotes  the  tension  of  steam  at  the  dew-point. 

y* '=  the  tension  of  steam  at  the  ohserred  temperature  of  the  air. 

df=the  depression  of  the  moist  surface. 

88=  a  coefficient  dependent  npon  the  sp.  heat  of  the  air  and  die 
latent  heat  of  the  vapour. 

psthe  existing  pressure  of  the  air. 

30=  the  mean  pressure. 

§  201.  This  property  with  which  water  has  been  endued^ 
of  spontaneous  evaporation  at  all  temperatures^  even  below  its 
freezing-point;  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
economy  of  nature:  for  upon  it  the  growth  of  plants  and  the 
existence  of  all  living  creatures  upon  the  earth  depends.  The 
vapour  thus  rising  continually^  not  merely  from  the  surface  of 
the  sea^  lakes^  and  rivers^  but  also  from  the  land  in  different 
states  of  moisture^  is  again  condensed  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere^  and  falls  in  the  state  of  hail^  rain^  or  snow. 
Restored  to  the  liquid  state,  it  penetrates  into  the  strata  of  the 
earth;  and  makes  its  way  out  again  in  springs:  these  collecting 
together  constitute  rivers,  which,  under  the  force  of  gravitation, 
descend  to  the  sea,  and  complete  the  grand  process  of  distillation 
and  circulation. 

The  ultimate  processes  of  evaporation  and  condensation 
tend  also  to  that  distribution  of  heat  over  the  globe  which  we 
have  already  noticed  as  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
organic  creation.  Heat  is  thus  carried  in  its  latent  state  to  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  there  given  out  in  its 
free  state  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam;  and  upon  this 
silent  and  never  interrupted  process  mainly  depend  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  aerial  ocean,  which  tend  so  greatly  to  its  salu- 
brity, and  which  produce  the  observed  variations  of  the 
barometer. 

§  202.  The  cause  of  these  perpetual  oscillations  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  investigation  with  philosophers,  and  many 
erroneous  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  phenomena. 
The  problem,  in  all  its  generality,  is  difficult  and  complicated^ 
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and  may  scarcely,  perhaps,  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry.     Without,  however,  going  into  the  details 
which  belong  to  meteorological  science,  it  is  desirable  that  an 
accurate  notion   should  be  formed  of  the  true  cause  of  the 
barometric  changes,  to  which  such  constant  reference  must  be 
made  in  many  of  the  most  important  chemical  operations.     It 
has   already  been  pointed   out   (§    1670   ^^^   owing  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  heat  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
the  gradual  decrease  of  temperature  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,   the  elastic  fluids  of  the  atmosphere  must  perpetually 
circulate  between  the  colder  and  the  hotter  points;   flowing 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
returning  from  the  latter  to  the  former  in  upper  opposite  currents. 
Now  it  is  clear  that,  if  such  be  the  fact,  the  barometer  weighs 
the  pressure  of  these  two  combined  currents  at  any  given  point; 
and  so  long  as  they  balance  one  another,  that  is  to  say,  so  long 
as  an  equal  quantity  of  air  is  brought  by  one  stream  to  the  base 
of  the  perpendicular  column,  to  that  which  is  carried  ofi*  by  the 
opposite  from  its  summit,  so  long  will  their  combined  pressure 
be  unchanged.     But  should  any  cause,  partially  acting,  check 
the  course  of  one,  without  at  the  same  time  impeding  that  of 
the  other,  the  balance  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  barometer,  by 
its  rise  or  fall,  will  mark  the  amount  of  the  disturbance.    Owing 
to  various  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  water 
and  land,  the  course  of  the  winds  is  by  no  means  so  regular  as 
assumed  above,  but  this  grand  system  of  compensating  currents 
certainly  results,  although  masked  by  circumstances   in   par- 
ticular regions;  most  of  these,  however,  give  rise  to   minor 
systems  of  compensating  currents,  to  which,  as  concerns  the 
barometer,  the  same  remarks  will  apply.     Any  one,  indeed, 
may  convince  himself  that  such  systems  prevail  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, by  watching  the  progress  of  the  clouds;  and  in  this  way 
he  wiU  often  be  able  to  detect  more  than  two  such  currents 
existing  together.     Now,  while  he  is  observing  their  courses, 
let  him  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  barometer  is  perfectly 
stationary,  and  then  let  him  imagine  one  of  the  streams  of  air 
before  him  suddenly  checked;  the  others  will  continue  to  flow 
on  for  a  time  in  their  primary  direction  from  their  momentum, 
and  in  obedience  to  their  original  impulse,  and  the  barometer,  he 
will  conceive,  must  fall,  because  more  air  is  carried  oflF  above  it 
than  is  compensated  by  the  current  which  originally  maintained 
the  balance;  and  as  a  deficiency  may  be  thus  produced  in  one 
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part  of  the  atmosphere^  an  equivalent  accumulation  must  at  the 
same  time  result  in  some  other  part  (47). 

A  cause^  quite  competent  to  produce  these  partial  effects^ 
exists  in  the  atmosphere  of  steam  mingled  with  the  atmosphere 
of  permanent  gases^  and  which  is  constantly  rising  from  the 
surface  of  the  earthy  varying  in  force  with  the  temperature  of  the 
waters  from  which  it  emanates.  This  vapour  rises  unchanged 
and  transparent  till^  in  the  gradually  decreasing  temperature  of 
the  air,  it  arrives  in  the  upper  regions  at  a  degree  of  cold  by 
which  it  is  condensed,  and  becoming  visible,  assumes  the  form 
of  clouds.  In  the  act  of  condensation,  however,  an  immense 
quantity  of  heat  is  set  free,  which  was  previously  combined 
with  the  steam  in  the  latent  form;  and  this  acting  upon  the 
surrounding  air,  whose  specific  heat  is  small,  expands  it,  and 
gives  an  additional  but  unequal  impulse  to  the  current  in  which 
the  process  takes  place.  The  clouds,  again,  are  themselves 
subject  to  a  new  evaporation,  and  the  vapour  is  carried  to  still 
higher  regions,  where  another  precipitation  takes  place;  till  at 
length  large  masses  of  the  atmosphere  have  the  natural  pro- 
gression of  their  temperature  changed,  and  their  currents 
altered,  or  perhaps  reversed.  The  increased  temperature  of 
the  air  is  accompanied  by  a  great  increase  in  the  force  and 
quantity  of  the  steam,  the  final  precipitation  of  which  takes 
place  in  the  form  of  rain,  and  the  atmosphere  returns  to  its 
mean  state  through  the  influence  of  winds  which  restore  the 


(47)  Let  a  b  c  d^  in  the  annexed  diagram,  represent  two  corrents 
flowing  in  the  opposite  directions,  indicated  by  the  darts :  a  barometer 
placed  in  the  lower  at  gj  will  support  the  pressure  of  both,  and 
remain  without  oscillating  so  long  as  the  two  currents  remain  un- 
changed. But  if  a  partial  expansion  affecting  the  upper  current  alone 
should  urge  it  forward  on  its  course  on  one  side,  and  check  it  on  the 
other,  an  accumulation  of  the  nature  of  a  wave  would  take  place  at  6, 
and  a  coiresponding  deficiency  at  a.  as  indicated  by  the  curve  a  6,  and 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  the  barometer  at  e,  and  a  corre- 
sponding fall  at^ 

b 


/ 
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original  balance.  The  order  of  the  phenomena  corresponds 
with  the  facts  that  the  barometer  is  most  steady  when  the 
weather  is  clear,  and  fluctuates  most  with  clouds  and  rain;  and 
also  explains  the  reason  why,  in  the  greater  disturbances  of  the 
aerial  ocean,  local  deficiencies  of  the  elastic  fluid  are  restored  by 
winds  whose  force  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  vacuum 
which  they  supply*.  A  rough  calculation,  founded  upon  pre- 
ceding data,  will  be  sufficient  to  place  the  amount  of  force  thus 
brought  into  unequal  action  in  a  striking  point  of  view. 

The  latent  heat  of  steam  we  wiJl  take  at  970^:  a  pound  of  steam 
would  therefore  raise  a  pound  of  water  970^*  The  capacity 
of  air  for  heat  compared  with  that  of  water  is  0.2669    :    1. 

The  heat  which  would  raise  one  pound  of  water  1^,  would  there- 
fore raise  a  pound  of  air  3^.7* 

One  pound  of  air  is  about  1 1  cubic  feet. 

One  pound  of  steam  would  therefore  raise  3657  cubic  feet  of  air 
10°,  and  cause  it  to  expand  from  32°  to  42°  to  3733  cubic 
feet. 

And  erexy  pint  of  rain  which  falls  would  indicate  an  equiralent 
expansion. 

$  203.  The  practical  operations  of  chemistry  often  require 
a  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  volume  of  gases  for  moisture, 
as  well  as  for  variations  of  pressure  and  temperature;  for  when 
standing  over  water  they  become  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour  in 
a  proportion  dependent  upon  the  temperature,  and  occupying 
the  same  space  as  when  the  gas  is  absent.  The  elastic  force  of 
the  vapour  causes  the  gas  to  expand;  but  this  expansion  is  not 
precisely  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  heat:  for  while  it  dilates 
its  bulk,  it  adds  its  own  weight  to  the  mixture*  By  reference 
to  tables  founded  upon  calculation  upon  the  force  and  density 
of  steam  at  different  temperatures,  the  amount  of  the  cor- 
rection may  be  easily  ascertained;  or  it  may  be  more  instructive 
to  calculate  it  from  the  following  data* — 

Suppose  we  fomid  100  cubic  inches  of  a  gas  saturated  with 
▼apour  properly  corrected  for  the  temperature  of  60°,  and  30 
inches  pressure,  to  weigh  34  grains,  and  wished  to  know  the 
equivalent  bulk  and  weight  of  the  dry  gas.  The  observed 
volume  is  partly  due  to  the  expansion  occasioned  by  the 
vapour;  and  this  portion  will  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 

*  Daniell^s  Meteorohffical  Es$aps,  p.  6d0. 
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whole  as  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  is  to  the  total  elasticity: 
therefore. 

Blast,  of        Blast,  of 
Air.  Vapour.         Cub.  In.      Cub.  In. 

30.000     :     0.560     :  :     100     :     1.86; 

the  volume  of  the  dry  gas  is,  therefore. 

Cub.  In. 
100- 1.86:=  08.14. 

Now  this  expansion  of  1.86  cubic  inches  may  be  regarded  as  so 

much  vapour  of  the  same  elasticity  as  the  air  diffused  through 

the  whole  space,  and  as  the  specific  gravity  of  such  steam  at 

212^  compared  to  air  is  0.620  :  1.000; 

Sp.  p.     8p.  gr. 
■"    of  Air.    of  Steam.       Grs.         Gnu 
thenl    :    0.620    ::    31    :    19.22  (100  cubic  inches  steam,  at  21 2"",) 

Cub.  In.  Grs.  Cub.  In.        Grs. 

and  100     :     19.22     :  :     1.86     :     0.35; 

which  gives  the  weight  of  the  vapour  to  be  deducted  from  the 

total  weight:  making  the  weight  of  98.14  cubic  inches  of  the 

dry  gas, 

34.-0.35,  or  33.65. 

§  204.  Aerial  fluids  are  commonly  distinguished  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  vapours  and  gases;  but  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Faraday  have  nearly  annihilated  the  distinction,  and  proved 
that  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  only,  and  not  of  consti- 
tution. In  vapours,  strictly  so  called,  such  as  the  steam  of 
water,  the  latent  heat  is  retained  in  combination  with  very  little 
force;  for  it  abandons  the  water  when  the  vapour  is  exposed  to 
a  lower  temperature;  but  in  gases,  the  heat  of  composition  is 
retained  very  forcibly,  and  no  diminution  of  temperature  that 
has  ever  been  produced  can  separate  it  from  some  of  them. 
Dr.  Faraday  has,  however,  succeeded  in  reducing  to  a  liqiud 
state  many  of  those  substances  which  till  very  recently  were 
considered  as  permanently  elastic  fluids.  His  method  is  to 
generate  them  under  strong  pressure,  by  confining  the  sub- 
stances from  which  the  gases  are  evolved  in  strong  glass  tubes, 
in  which  their  elasticity  is  allowed  to  increase  till  it  forces  their 
particles  within  the  verge  of  cohesive  attraction,  when  they 
assume  the  form  of  liquids.  This  operation  he  further  assists 
by  the  application  of  cold  mixtures  to  the  exterior  of  one 
extremity  of  the  tube.  When  thus  produced,  they  continue 
liquid  while  the  pressure  is  kept  up,  but  on  removing  the 
pressure,  instantly  pass  into   the  gaseous   state.     The   same 
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condensation  may  also  be  produced  by  mechanical  force,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  were  thus  reduced  to  the 
liquid  state  by  Sir  Isambard  Brunei,  with  the  view  of  applying 
its  expansive  power  as  a  mechanical  agent.  The  cold  generated 
by  the  sudden  evaporation  of  these  liquids  is  so  great  as  actually 
to  preserve  some  of  the  substances  in  their  liquid  state  under 
the  mere  pressure  of  the  air,  and  carbonic  acid  may  be  even 
frozen  by  the  cold  produced  by  its  own  spontaneous  evapor- 
ation. Sir  Isambard  Brunei  was  the  first  to  observe  this  fact; 
and  the  loss  of  elastic  force  thus  occasioned  was,  it  is  believed, 
the  cause  of  giving  up  the  attempt  to  construct  a  gas-engine. 

§  205.  More  recently,  some  very  interesting  results  have 
been  obtained  by  M.  Thilorier,  whose  apparatus  has  been  sim- 
plified and  improved  by  Mr.  C.  Addams  and  Mr.  Everett  (48). 


B 


C 

A 


(48)  A  and  b  repre- 
sent two  strong  wrought - 
iron  resseU,  the  former 
being  called  thegenerator, 
the  latter  the  receiver; 
they  fare  each  two  feet 
long,  and  four  inches  in- 
ternal diameter,  and  of 
such  strength  as  to  bear 
a  proof  of  4000  lbs.  upon 
a  square  inch.  The  gene- 
rator A  is  furnished  with 
an  axis,  a  a,  and  mounted 
upon  a  cast-iron  frame, 
so  as  to  admit  of  being 
swung  backwards  and 
forwards.  At  one  end 
of  each  vessel  is  screwed 
a  peculiar  valve,  so  con- 
structed as  to  prevent 
leakage  in  the  screw-part 
when  the  valve  is  open. 
The  lower  part  of  the 
central  screw  to  which  the  handle  is  attached  is  formed  into  a  cone, 
which,  when  screwed  down,  shuts  up  the  passage  into  the  vessel. 

The  generator  is  simply  a  hollow  vessel  within,  but  the  receiver 
has  a  slender  pipe,  T  T,  open  at  both  ends,  inserted  into  the  valve- 
plug,  and  descending  nearly  to  the  bottom.  To  charge  the  generator, 
6|lbs.  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  100°,  are  mixed  with  2f  lbs.  of 

M 
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The  liquid  is  now  prepared  upon  a  large  scale^  although  not 
without  risk  on  account  of  the  enormous  increase  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  its  vapour  with  moderate  increments  of  temperature. 
At  32^  its  force  is  about  36  atmospheres^  but  it  rises  to  73 
atmospheres  at  86^^  or  more  than  half  an  atmosphere  (0*68)  per 
degree.  When  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is  forced  into  the  atmo- 
sphere it  evaporates  with  such  rapidity  that  a  portion  is  imme- 
diately frozen  into  a  snow-like  solid^  affording  a  beautiful 
instance  of  the  sudden  and  enormous  absorption  of  heat  when 
a  liquid  is  thus  made  to  assume  the  gaseous  state. 

A  jet  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  directed  upon  the  bulb  of  a 
spirit  thermometer  will  sink  it  to  130°  below  0:  but  it  does  not 
readily  act  as  a  refrigerant  to  other  bodies  because  it  cannot 
easily  be  brought  into  actual  contact  with  them.  Like  the 
liquids  in  the  red-hot  platinum  crucible  already  referred  to 
(§  161)^  it  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  gaseous  matter, 
whose  low  conducting  power  prevents  the  transmission  of  heat. 
In  consequence  of  this  a  piece  of  the  solid  may  be  placed  upon 
the  tongue  without  injury;  although  the  metallic  receiver  in 
which  it  is  contained  will  immediately  raise  a  blister  upon  the 
hand  if  placed  in  contact  with  it. 

A  mixture  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  and  ether  is  much  more 
efficacious,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  will  wet 
the  surfaces  of  bodies,  and  when  a  little  mercury  is  placed 
in  a  saucer,  and  covered  by  solid  carbonic  acid,  tlie  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  ether  forms  a  semi-fluid  mass,  by  contact  with 


hi-carbonate  of  soda,  and  introduced  into  it;  Iflbs.  of  oil  of  yitriol  are 
then  poured  into  a  brass  tube,  which  is  passed  through  the  neck  of 
the  generator,  and  placed  upright  in  the  saline  mixture,  as  represented 
in  c.  The  valve-plug  is  now  firmly  screwed  to  the  generator,  and  the 
whole  inverted  and  turned  over  and  over,  by  which  the  acid  is  com- 
pletely mixed  with  the  carhonate  of  soda.  The  liquid  carbonic  acid 
being  lighter  than  the  saline  solution,  floats  upon  it  when  the  vessel  is 
allowed  to  rest;  a  connexion  is  then  made  between  the  generator  and 
receiver  by  a  strong  union-pipe,  and  the  valves  of  both  vessels  being 
opened,  the  carhonic  acid  passes  hy  distillation  into  the  receiver, 
which  is  kept  cool  hy  ice.  The  valves  are  then  dosed,  the  vessels 
separated,  the  contents  of  the  generator  discharged,  and  the  same 
process  of  charging  repeated  many  times. 

Within  the  receiver,  b,  when  charged,  there  is  liquid  carbonic  acid 
below,  and  highly-condensed  gas  ahove  it:  upon  opening  the  valve, 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  forces  the  liquid  up  the  central  tube,  t  t. 
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which  the  metal  is  immediately  frozen.    Ten  pounds  of  mercury 
may  thus  be  solidified  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

§  206.  A  gas,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  the  vapour  of  a 
liquid  whose  elasticity,  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  is 
such,  that  it  is  not  only  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  the 
ordinary  atmosphere  but  to  that  of  many  atmospheres;  and 
which  would  therefore  boil  under  the  pressure  of  many  atmo* 
spheres,  and  cannot  consequently  be  preserved  except  under 
artificial  pressure.  The  pressure  required  to  condense  the 
several  gases  is  recorded  in  the  following  table:—* 

Table  XXIX.    Liquefaciian  of  Gases. 


Sulphurous  acid 
Chlorine      .         .         . 

Pressure  in 
Atmospheres. 

2 
.      4 

Temperature, 
Fahrenheit. 

45° 
60 

Cyanogen    . 
Ammonia    . 

.      4 

60 
50 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  . 
Carbonic  acid 

17 
.     36 

50 
32 

Muriatic  acid 

.    40 

50 

Nitrons  oxide 

.     50 

45 

Many  gases  have  hitherto  resisted  the  utmost  <iegree  of 
compression  and  cold  to  which  it  has  been  practicable  to  expose 
them,  but  from  the  generality  of  the  law,  its  universality  is 
a  legitimate  deduction;  and  geologists  are  justified  in  specu- 
lating upon  the  existence  of  the  atmospheric  gases  themselves 
in  a  state  of  liquidity,  in  the  fathomless  depths  of  the  earth, 
under  the  enormous  pressures  to  which  they  must  there  be 
necessarily  exposed. 

Some  gases,  however,  though  incoercible,  or  requiring  very 
high  degrees  of  force  to  coerce  them,  by  mechanical  means  and 
cold,  instantly  yield  to  the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion,  and 
as  they  become  dissolved  in  water,  give  out  their  latent  heat. 
Thus,  if  a  current  of  muriatic  acid  gas  be  passed  into  water, 
it  will  be  rapidly  absorbed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  solution 
will  rise  considerably. 

^  207.  We  have  seen  that  water  and  other  liquids  gradu* 
ally  expand  in  volume  with  increase  of  temperature,  and  that, 

M  2 
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on  the  other  hand,  steam  and  other  vapours  rapidly  increase  in 
density,  as  the  pressure  and  temperature,  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  augment;  whence  it  is  clear  that,  at  some  particular 
assignable  point,  the  liquid  and  elastic  states  must  coincide,  and 
that  there  must  be  a  limit  beyond  which  a  liquid,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pressure,  ought  to  be  wholly  volatilized,  or  become 
gaseous,  provided  sufficient  space  be  allowed  for  the  expansion. 
M.  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  reasoning  upon  the  general  facts,  was 
led  to  make  some  interesting  experiments  upon  the  subject. 
A  strong  glass  tube,  containing  alcohol  equal  in  bulk  to  about 
two-fifths  of  its  capacity,  being  hermetically  sealed  and  carefully 
heated,  the  alcohol  was  observed  to  expand,  till  after  having 
attained  nearly  double  its  original  volimie,  it  suddenly  disap- 
peared; being  converted  into  vapour  so  transparent,  that  the 
tube  appeared  to  be  completely  empty.  Allowing  it  to  cool, 
the  alcohol  was  again  suddenly  converted  into  the  full  volume 
of  liquid.  When  the  proportion  of  alcohol  to  the  capacity  of 
the  tube  was  increased,  the  consequence  was  the  bursting  of  the 
tube.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  naphtha  and  ether,  the 
latter  requiring  less  space  than  the  former  for  assuming  the 
complete  elastic  state,  and  the  naphtha  less  space  than  alcohol* 
The  ether  became  gaseous  at  a  temperature  of  320^,  and  exerted 
a  pressure  of  38  atmospheres;  alcohol  at  404^%  under  a  pressure 
of  129  atmospheres. 

Upon  trying  the  experiment  with  water,  the  glass  tube  broke 
from  its  solvent  power  at  the  high  temperature:  but  when  this 
action  was  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of 
soda  to  the  liquid,  it  became  gaseous  in  a  space  four  times  its 
volume  at  the  temperature  at  which  zinc  melts. 

8  208.  We  have  hitherto  considered  heat  as  inseparable 
from  matter, — differing,  however,  from  other  forces  in  its  slow 
progression  amongst  its  particles, — tending,  indeed,  to  an 
equilibrium,  but  still  capable  of  existing  in  various  degrees  of 
intensity  in  different  parts  of  the  same  mass.  Differing,  again, 
in  the  latent  and  apparently  inactive  state  in  which  it  becomes 
stored  up  in  various  forms  and  kinds  of  matter^  and  from 
which,  though  temporarily  lost  to  our  sensation  and  to  our 
instruments,  it  may  be  again  set  free  in  full  measure  and 
proportion. 

We  have  now  to  contemplate  this  subtle  agent,  detaching 
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itself  from  matter^  and  projecting  itself  through  space  and 
through  various  kinds  of  matter^  with  a  velocity  almost  incon- 
ceivable. 

We  recognise  heat  in  this  wonderful  state  from  the  effects 
of  a  fire,  or  a  heated  body,  at  a  distance.  The  warmth  which 
we  feel,  or  the  expansion  which  we  may  observe  under  such 
circumstances,  cannot  be  communicated  by  any  material  par- 
ticles; for  we  may  so  contrive  the  experiment,  that  the  air,  the 
only  form  of  matter  which  intervenes,  may  flow  towards  its 
source  instead  of  from  it. 

It  is  also  by  this  new  property  of  radiaium,  that  heat  tends 
to  that  state  of  equilibrium  which,  upon  a  former  occasion,  we 
found  to  be  partly  established  by  the  processes  of  conduction 
and  convection. 

But  we  recognise  it  in  greatest  perfection  as  projected  from 
the  sun:  in  which  case  it  is  accompanied,  in  all  its  affections,  by 
another  active  influence  of  a  still  more  marvellous  constitution, 
which  we  call  light.  These  two  constant  associates  of  the 
sun-beam  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  glorious  centre  of 
our  system,  and  spread  themselves  through  space  with  an 
intensity  decreasing  like  that  of  gravity  as  the  squares  of  the 
distance. 

Though  associated  together,  however,  these  radiant  forces 
are  not  inseparable:  and  before  we  proceed  to  investigate  the 
laws  of  radiant  heat,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  illustrate 
those  of  light,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  the  strongest 
analogies.  The  visible  phenomena  of  the  latter  may  thus  be 
made  to  illustrate  some  of  the  invisible  relations  of  the  former. 

VIII.    LIGHT 

§  209.  The  origin  of  that  impression  upon  our  eyes, 
which  excites  in  us  the  sensation  of  light,  is,  like  that  of  heat,  to 
be  traced  to  various  sources.  The  sun  is  the  great  fountain,  not 
only  of  heat  as  we  have  already  remarked,  but  of  this  twin 
emanation  from  it  to  the  earth  and  to  all  the  members  of  the 
solar  system. 

It  emanates,  also,  from  terrestrial  matter  in  different  states 
of  activity.  It  is  thrown  off  when  certain  homogeneous  sub- 
stances act  upon  one  another  by  the  mechanical  force  of  friction; 
thus  when  two  pieces  of  quartz  or  rock-crystal,  or  two  lumps  of 
loaf-sugar,  are  rubbed  together,  they  emit  flashes  of  light  in  a 
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dark  place.  When  bodies  suddenly  change  their  state  under 
the  force  of  crystallization^  flashes  of  light  have  been  also 
observed. 

It  is  generated  in  still  greater  abundance  when  heteroge- 
neous bodies  act  upon  one  another  under  the  force  of  chemical 
affinity;  and  all  the  common  means  of  artificial  illumination  by 
lamps^  candles^  and  gas-lights,  are  dependent  upon  this  action. 

All  solid  bodies,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  800^, 
begin  to  shine  in  the  dark;  and  if  a  current  of  air  at  900^,  which 
is  in  itself  non-luminous,  be  made  to  strike  upon  pieces  of  metal^ 
earth,  &c.,  it  will  speedily  communicate  to  them  the  power  of 
radiating  light. 

The  passage  of  electricity  excites  it  with  a  degree  of  inten- 
sity, only  surpassed  by  that  of  the  solar  ray:  and  the  processes 
of  life  are  capable  of  evolving  it,  as  we  see  in  the  glow-worm  and 
the  fire-fly. 

§  210.  Bodies  in  such  state  of  action  are  called  self- 
luminous;  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  possess  no  such 
property  at  ordinary  temperatures.  All  bodies,  however, 
though  not  luminous  in  themselves,  nor  capable  of  exciting  any 
sensation  in  our  eyes,  become  so  on  being  placed  in  the  presence 
of  a  self-luminous  body:  a  process  of  secondary  radiation  com- 
mences from  them.  When  a  lamp,  for  instance,  is  brought 
into  a  dark  room,  not  only  the  lamp  is  visible,  but  all  the  ob- 
jects in  the  room.  A  sunbeam,  again,  admitted  into  a  darkened 
chamber,  will  only  illuminate  objects  directly  in  its  course;  but 
if  any  of  these  be  white,  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  whole  apart- 
ment will  become  illuminated  by  this  secondary  action  or 
radiation.  We  have  this  fact  illustrated  on  the  most  splendid 
scale  of  nature,  in  the  heavenly  bodies. — ^The  sun  we  have  just 
recognised  as  the  great  self-luminous  source  of  the  system:  the 
moon  and  planets  possess  no  such  inherent  energy;  but  those 
parts  of  them  on  which  the  sun  shines  become  for  the  time 
luminous,  and  perform  all  the  offices  of  self-luminous  bodies. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  the  communication  which  we  call  lighty 
subsists  not  only  between  luminous  bodies  and  our  eyes,  but 
between  luminous  and  non-luminous  bodies,  or  between  lumin- 
ous bodies  and  each  other. 

§  211.  The  investigation  of  the  properties  of  light  con- 
stitutes  the   peculiar  province  of  optics;  one  of  the   most 
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splendid  and  perfect  departments  of  experimental  science  which 
the  human  mind  has  explored:  it  lies^  however^  almost  wholly 
oat  of  our  present  path;  but^  in  its  rehition  to  different 
fonus  and  kinds  of  matter^  light  cannot  be  excluded  from  the 
chemist's  contemplation^  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  govern 
its  action. 

The  phenomena  lend  themselves  so  completely  to  mathe- 
matical investigation^ — ^they  have  afforded  such  ample  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  the  most  splendid  talents^  from  the  times  of 
Newton  and  Euler  to  our  own  times  of  Herschel^  Biot,  Airy^ 
and  Brewster, — ^that  it  seems  almost  sacrilege  to  approach  them 
by  any  other  path.  But  still  the  basis  of  this  science^  as  of  all 
other  branches  of  natural  knowledge,  must  be  experiment;  and 
those  who  are  but  moderately  conversant  with  the  powerful 
resources  of  abstract  science  have  it  in  their  power  to  draw 
infonnation  from  this  source,  and  methodise  it  in  such  a  way  as 
may  serve  to  embody  definite,  though  it  may  be  rude,  ideas, 
with  regard  to  this  most  beautiful  of  all  natural  agencies, — ^ideas 
which  may  be  highly  useful,  though  they  may  differ  &t)m  the 
polished  conceptions  of  such  men  as  those  to  whom  we  have 
just  referred,  much  in  the  same  degree  as  light  itself  differs  from 
the  grosser  forms  of  ponderable  matter. 

§  212.  It  is  not  consistent  with  our  present  design  to 
enter  upon  the  physiological  relations  of  the  subject,  or  to 
describe  the  wonderful  construction  of  the  oigan  of  sight;  we 
will  only  remark,  that  the  radiant  force  produces  the  sensation 
of  light  by  striking  against  the  expanded  nerve  of  vision,  the 
retina  of  the  eye;  and  that  the  effect  produced  is  not  merely 
transient,  but  persistent  during  a  measurable  interval  of  time. 
The  eye  has  therefore  the  power  of  retaining  visual  impressions 
for  a  sensible  period  of  time;  and  in  this  way  recurring  actions, 
made  sufficiently  near  to  each  other,  are  perceptibly  connected, 
and  made  to  appear  as  a  continued  impression.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  act  of  winking  with  the  eyelids  forms  no  impediment 
to  correct  vision. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  impression 
which  the  mind  thus  receives  lasts  for  about  the  eighth  part  of 
a  second^  but  varies  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  intensity  of  the 
light;  so  that  any  point  of  light  revolving  with  a  velocity 
sufficient  to  complete  the  circle  within  that  time,  will  not  be 
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seen  as  a  fiery  point,  but  as  a  fiery  circle;  the  impression  made 
by  it  in  every  part  of  its  revolution,  will  remain  until  it  comes 
round  again  to  the  spot  from  which  it  set  out.  Thus,  if  a 
narrow  slit  be  cut  in  a  circle  of  pasteboard,  from  the  circum- 
ference to  the  centre,  and  it  be  held  before  the  eye,  and  made 
to  spin  rapidly  upon  its  axis,  objects  will  be  seen  through  it  as 
if  it  were  wholly  transparent,  and  only  covered  with  a  thin 
gauze.  Many  familiar  appearances  are  explicable  upon  the 
same  principle,  and,  amongst  others,  the  magical  effects  of  fire- 
works, in  which  revolving  jets  of  flame  produce  the  impression 
of  continuous  wheels  of  fire.  Several  beautiful  illustrations 
of  it  have  also  lately  been  contrived  in  the  form  of  toys,  which  are 
well  calculated  to  excite  wonder,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  some^ 
what  more  rational  curiosity  with  regard  to  their  construction. 

Now  the  mind  almost  necessarily  has  recourse  to  the  idea 
of  a  mediumy  by  which  the  phenomena  of  light,  or  of  any  force 
thus  detaching  itself  from  ponderable  matter,  are  propagated 
and  perceived:  just  as  sound  is  propagated  and  perceived  by 
the  medium  of  the  air. 

§  213.  There  are  two  hypotheses  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  this  medium  for  light,  which  have  hitherto  divided  the 
opinions  of  philosophers. 

The  hypothesis  of  emission  supposes  that  light  consists  of  a 
highly  attenuated  fluid,  the  particles  of  which  are  not  affected 
by  gravity,  but  are  endued  with  a  prodigious  self-repulsive 
force,  and  are  actually  projected  from  luminous  substances  in 
right  lines,  with  inconceivable  velocity.  We  seem  to  form 
some  notion  of  matter  in  such  a  state  when  we  contemplate 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  rectilinear  course  of  the  light 
is  shown  by  particles  of  floating  dust,  or  minute  drops  of  water^ 
which  are  illuminated  in  its  course,  and  mark  the  unvarying 
direction  of  its  progression. 

In  the  hypothesis  of  undulation,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
universe,  including  the  interstitial  spaces  of  all  matter,  is  con- 
ceived to  be  filled  with  a  highly  elastic,  rare  medium,  which 
possesses  the  property  of  inertia,  but  not  gravitation,  to  which 
the  name  of  ether  has  been  given.  This  medium  is  not  lights 
but  light  is  produced  in  it  by  the  excitation  on  the  part  of 
Imninous  bodies  of  an  undulatory  motion,  analogous  to  the 
waves  of  water,  or  those  vibrations  of  the  air  which  produce  the 
impression  of  sound  upon  the  ear. 
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§  214.  And  here  it  is  quite  necessary  to  correct  any 
erroneous  juc^ment  which  may  have  been  formed  from  careless 
observation  of  the  manner  in  which  force  propagates  itself  in 
bodies  which  are  capable  of  this  kind  of  osciUation.  A  wave 
does  not  consist^  as  is  often  hastily  supposed,  of  any  advance  or 
progression  of  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  appear  to  run;  the  particles,  it  is  true, 
move,  but  in  a  direction  transverse  to  their  apparent  motion. 
In  contemplating  the  phenomena  in  a  still  sheet  of  water,  the 
force  of  a  falling  pebble,  or  the  slightest  brush  of  a  summer's 
insect,  will  be  sufficient  to  excite  a  system  of  waves  spreading 
from  the  impinging  body  as  from  a  centre.  Certain  particles 
are  at  first  forced  down,  and  the  surroimding  particles  are  conse- 
quently heaped  up  above  their  level;  their  circular  ridge  sub- 
sides, but  not  only  fills  up  the  original  depression,  but,  from  its 
momentum,  forces  up  another  ridge  exterior  to  it,  and  this,  in 
subsiding,  another,  and  so  on ;  and  thus  the  force  is  propagated, 
and  advances  from  the  centre  with  a  decreasing  energy. 

Vibrations  are  propagated  through  elastic  bodies  upon 
exactly  the  same  principle;  only  that  it  is  the  force  of  elasticity 
which,  by  its  alternate  action  and  reaction,  produces  the  oscil- 
lating wave,  instead  of  the  momentum  of  the  liquid  particles. 
The  undulation  is  not  a  ridge  of  elevation  but  a  line  of  con- 
densation; and  as  in  water  we  have  alternately  elevated  and 
depressed  lines,  we  have  in  air  lines  alternately  condensed  and 
rarefied. 

The  analogy  between  the  supposed  midulations  of  the  ether, 
which  produce  light,  and  those  of  the  grosser  particles  of  our 
ponderable  atmosphere,  which  produce  sound,  is  so  striking, 
that  the  undulatory  theory  has  received  some  of  its  happiest 
illustrations  frx>m  experiments  conducted  by  means  of  the 
measurable  vibrations  of  musical  notes. 

The  direct  propagation  of  light  finds  its  parallel  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  sound  along  a  solid  elastic  medium.  Professor 
Wheatstone  has  shown,  in  a  most  beautiful  series  of  experi- 
ments, that  when  a  tuning-fork  (fig.  12)  is  placed  at  one 
extremity  of  a  long  conducting-rod  of  metal,  glass,  or  wood, 
while  the  other  communicates  with  a  sounding-board,  the  sound 
is  heard  as  instantaneously  as  when  it  is  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  board;  it  immediately  ceases  when  the  rod  is  removed 
fiY>ni  the  sounding-board,  or  the  fork  from  the  rod.  The 
vibrations  are  inaudible  in  their  transmission,  and  only  become 
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sensible  at  the  point  where  they  are  multiplied  by  meeting  with 
a  sonorous  body  placed  to  receive  them.  All  the  varieties 
of  tune^  quality^  and  audibility^  and  all  the  combinations  of 
harmony^  from  different  musical  instruments^  may  be  thus 
transmitted  unimpaired^  and  again  rendered  audible  by  com- 
munication with  an  appropriate  receiver.  We  musty  however, 
do  no  more  than  indicate  the  existence  of  an  analogy,  the  full 
development  of  which,  though  eminently  interesting,  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  purpose. 

§  215.  A  ray  of  light  then  consists,  according  to  the  first 
hypothesis,  of  a  line  of  particles  projected  from  the  luminous 
body,  and  impinging  upon  the  eye;  according  to  the  second,  of 
a  series  of  undulations  excited  by  the  luminous  body  which 
reach  the  eye,  and  produce  the  sensation  of  light  by  corre- 
sponding vibrations  of  the  optic  nerve.  An  assemblage  of  a 
number  of  such  rays,  proceeding  together  in  the  same  direction, 
is  called  a  pencil  of  rays. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that,  whatever  hypothesis 
may  be  adopted,  an  alternating  motion  of  some  kind  at  minute 
intervals  along  a  ray  of  light,  is  as  real  as  the  motion  of 
translation,  by  which  light  is  propagated  through  space :  tihat 
this  alternating  motion  must  have  reference  to  certain  directions 
tranverse  to  that  of  the  ray,  is  equally  established  as  a  con- 
sequence of  phenomena  which  we  are  about  to  examine. 

Having  premised  thus  much  upon  the  hypothetical  views  of 
the  nature  of  light,  we  will  proceed  to  examine  the  phenomena, 
and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  with  as  little  regard 
to  hypothesis  as  possible;  and  we  shall  generally  speak  of  a  ray 
of  light  as  of  a  radiant  force,  without  reference  to  its  nature 
and  the  mode  of  its  propagation. 

§  216.  Light  requires  time  for  its  propagation;  but  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  travels  is  so  great  as  to  be  absolutely- 
insensible  in  such  distances  as  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  earth: 
it  is  only  when  we  direct  our  observations  to  the  celestial 
bodies,  whose  distances  from  us  are  commensurate  with  its 
velocity,  that  we  can  appreciate  the  fact.  Astronomy  has 
proved,  by  the  most  unexceptionable  calculations,  that  its  pro- 
gress is  at  the  rate  of  195,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time— a 
velocity  which  transcends  all  comprehension;  and  it  is  only  by- 
reflection,  and  a  comparison  with  more  familiar  phenomena^ 
that  we  can  form  some  conception  of  it. 
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^A  cannon-baU  would  require  seventeen  years  at  least  to 
reach  the  sun^  supposing  its  velocity  to  continue  uniform  from 
the  moment  of  its  dischai^ge;  yet  light  travels  over  the  same 
space  in  seven  minutes  and  a  half.  The  swiftest  bird,  at  its 
utmost  speedy  would  require  nearly  three  weeks  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  earth;  light  performs  the  same  distance  in  much 
less  time  than  is  required  for  a  single  stroke  of  its  wing*/' 

The  velocity  of  light  is,  however,  changed  when  it  passes 
firom  one  medium  to  another,  and  in  general  the  denser  the 
medium  the  more  is  its  velocity  diminished. 

§  217-  The  first  relation  of  light  to  ponderable  matter, 
which  we  shall  notice,  is,  that  most  bodies  possess  the  property 
of  intercepting  it  in  its  progress,  whilst  a  few  allow  it  to  traverse 
their  substance.  Hence  the  distinction  of  bodies  into  opaque, 
transparent  and  diaphanous*  The  light  of  the  sun,  or  of  a 
lamp,  freely  reaches  us  in  straight  lines,  through  a  pkte  of 
glaM,  but  is  wholly  excluded  from  our  eye  by  the  interposition 
of  a  plate  of  metal. 

It  also  penetrates  through  a  sheet  of  white  paper  or  por- 
celain, but  not  in  straight  lines  parallel  to  its  first  direction, 
but  becomes  broken,  as  it  were,  and  scattered,  and  is  re-radiated 
as  from  a  self-luminous  centre. 

An  opaque  screen  interposed  between  a  luminous  body  and 
a  sheet  of  paper,  or  other  object,  casts  what  is  called  a  shadow 
upon  such  subject,  and  the  shadow  is  similar  in  figure  to  the 
section  of  the  body  which  produces  it;  and  hence  we  learn 
that  the  rays  of  light  are  transmitted  in  straight  lines.  The 
luminous  rays  are  cut  off  by  the  body  of  the  screen,  and  being 
prevented  from  falling  upon  the  object  behind,  the  surface 
exactly  coincident  with  its  boundary  remains  in  a  state  of 
darkness;  but  they  continue  their  course  beyond  its  edge,  and 
inunodnate  the  surrounding  space. 

§  218.  The  law  of  the  decrease  in  proportion  to  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  may  be  experimentally  proved  by 
means  of  the  shadow  of  an  object;  for  a  board  of  a  foot  square, 
at  a  certain  distance  from  a  light,  just  shadows  a  board  of  two 
feet  square  at  double  the  distance,  and  the  latter  has  four  times 
as  much  surface  as  the  former;  i.  e.,  the  light  which  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  first  board  would  be  difiused  over  four 
times  the  space,  if  suffered  to  fall  upon  the  second.   (See  fig.  1.) 

*  Heaschel's  Discourse. 
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An  accurate  photometer^  or  measure  of  lights  founded  upon 
physical  principles  independent  of  the  judgment  of  the  eye,  is 
still  a  desideratimi  of  science.  A  very  simple  method  of 
comparing  two  sources  of  illumination,  was  suggested  by  Count 
Kumford.  They  are  so  arranged  as  that  each  may  cast  a 
shadow  of  some  object,  as  a  stick,  upon  a  plain  white  surface; 
the  eye  can  then  form  a  tolerable  judgment  of  the  relative 
darkness  of  these  shadows.  The  brighter  light,  which  casts  the 
deepest  shadow,  is  then  to  be  removed,  or  the  weaker  to  be 
approached,  till  the  two  are  equalized,  and  the  distances  of  the 
two  lights  from  the  screen  being  measured,  the  relative  intensity 
of  the  lights  will  be  as  the  squares  of  the  distances.  In  this 
case  the  shadow  of  one  light  is  illuminated  solely  by  the  rays  of 
the  other,  while  the  surrounding  space  is  illuminated  by  the 
rays  of  both;  when  the  shadows,  therefore,  are  equal,  the  lights 
are  equal.  The  eye,  however,  is  not  much  more  to  be  depended 
upon  for  an  estimate  of  light  than  the  hand  is  for  the  weight  of 
an  object  presented  to  it,  particularly  when  any  difference  of 
colour  may  tend  to  perplex  the  judgment. 

Professor  Wheatstone  has  lately  constructed  a  photometer 
(49)  far  exceeding  in  accuracy  and  convenience  any  which  has 
as  yet  been  contrived,  which  is  founded  upon  the  physiological 


(49)  A  B  c  is  a  circle  of  brass 
fixed  to  the  wooden  frame  D  b  f; 
the  inside  of  its  circumference  is 
studded  with  teeth,  a  b  c  is  el 
smaller  circle  furnished  with  teeth 
on  the  outside  locked  into  the 
teeth  of  the  laiger,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  exactly  half  the  diameter 
of  the  larger.  It  turns  upon  its 
centre  d  fixed  to*  the  arm  b  dj 
which  is  its  own  radius  and  move- 
able upon  the  centre  b  of  the  laige 
circle  by  a  key  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  frame.  A  bright  nxe- 
tallic  bead  fin  fixed  upon  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  small  circle;  as 
the  small  circle  is  carried  round  by  the  arm  b  din  its  rotation  by  the 
key,  it  also  turns  rapidly  upon  its  centre  dy  and  the  bead^  travels 
along  the  diameter  of  the  large  circle  from  y*  to  b  in  completing  one- 
half  of  its  revolution,  and  back  again  from  ^  to  f  during  the  other 
half. 
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principle  to  which  we  have  already  referred^  of  the  peraianence 
of  the  impression  of  light  upon  the  optic  nerve  (§212).  If  a 
small  convex  reflector,  such  as  a  bead  of  glass  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  silvered  on  the  inside,  be  placed  between 
two  lights,  bright  images  of  both  will  be  formed,  but  differing  in 
brightness  according  to  the  intensity  of  each.  A  rough  estimate 
of  their  relative  values  may  be  obtained  by  adjusting  the  dis- 
tances between  the  two;  but  by  causing  the  bead  to  move  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  a  straight  line  two  parallel  lines  of  light 
will  be  formed  instead  of  two  spots  about  -j^th  inch  apart.  By 
moving  the  reflector  to  different  parts  of  the  line  which  joins 
the  two  lights,  or  by  changing  the  relative  distances  of  the  lights 
themselves,  these  two  luminous  lines  may  be  made  to  appear 
perfectly  equal  in  brightness.  The  comparative  value  of  the 
lights  may  then  be  ascertained  by  squaring  the  distances.  The 
accuracy  of  this  method  is  such,  that  the  difference  of  an  inch 
or  two  in  many  feet  is  easily  ascertained.  The  instrument 
is  represented  below  of  its  full  dimensions. 

§  219.  When  a  pencil  of  light  traverses  space,  or  a 
perfectly  homogeneous  medium,  its  course  is  rectilinear,  and  its 
velocity  uniform;  but  when  it  encounters  an  obstacle  or  a 
different  medium,  it  undergoes  certain  modifications,  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  must  endeavour  to  form  some  distinct 
notions. 

It  separates  itself  into  several  portions  which  pursue  dif- 
ferent courses,  and  are  otherwise  differently  modified.  One  of 
these  portions  is  regularly  reflected  or  turned  aside,  and  after 
reflexion  pursues  a  course  wholly  exterior  to  the  obstacle  or 
new  medium;  a  second  portion  penetrates  the  medium,  and  is 
more  or  less  refracted  or  bent  out  of  its  original  direction ;  a 
third  portion  is  absorbed  or  lost;  and  a  fourth  portion  is  repelled 
from  the  surface,  and  radiates  itself  in  all  directions. 

§  220.  The  primary  law  of  reflection  is,  that  the  incident 
and  reflected  rays,  which  are  always  in  the  same  plane,  form 
equal  angles  with  a  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  the  point 
of  incidence.  It  is  generally  thus  enunciated, — the  angle  of 
reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  It  is  thus  that  the 
images  are  formed  in  a  looking-glass;  and  as  we  always  see 
objects  in  the  direction  in  which  the  ray  of  light  arrives  at  the 
eye,  we  judge  the  image  to  be  as  much  behind  the  mirror  as 
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the  object  is  before  it  (50).  This  is  the  same  law  which  governs 
the  collision  of  matter  moving  under  the  influence  of  mechanical 
force;  whether  that  motion  be  of  a  solid^  direct  in  space,  or  of  a 
Uquid  propagated  by  waves. 

If  we  admit  a  small  sunbeam  into  a  darkened  chamber,  and 
receive  it  on  a  plane  polished  surface  of  glass  or  metal,  we  may 
easily  convince  ourselves  of  the  fact  by  the  measurement  of  the 
angles.  Moreover,  to  see  the  image  of  any  object  by  reflection, 
it  is  necessary  to  place  the  eye  in  a  situation  to  receive  the  rays 
which  proceed  from  the  object  at  the  same  angle  at  which  they 
originally  strike  the  observer. 

The  greater  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  more  light  is  reflected 
from  all  substances,  except  the  metals,  which  reflect  the  greatest 
quantity  of  light  at  small  angles.  Even  the  rough  surface  of  a 
plaster  of  Paris  cast,  or  a  sheet  of  hot-pressed  writing  paper, 
will  afford  a  very  perfect  image  of  an  object  at  a  very  lai^e 
angle. 

§  221.  All  known  substances,  not  excepting  air,  the 
most  diaphanous  of  all,  reflect  some  portion  of  light,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  a  person  plunged  150  feet  in  the  clearest  sea, 
would  find  the  light  of  the  sun  no  more  than  the  light  of  the 
moon;  and  if  we  look  at  a  luminous  object  through  a  trans- 
parent piece  of  glass,  we  shall  find  that  the  object  becomes 
dim  in  exact  proportion  to  its  thickness,  so  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  nature  as  perfect  transparency.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  no  body  possesses  the 
property  of  perfect  reflection;  for  light  penetrates  in  an  inap- 

(50)  Let  m  be  a  reflectiog  surface, 
and  r  a  ray  of  light  impinging  upon  it,  in 
a  perpendicular  direction  from  r  to  m,  it  «*'x 
will  then  be  reflected  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  return  from  m  to  r.  If  the  \ 
ray  of  light  fall  upon  m,  in  the  direction  \ 
a  ni,  it  will  be  reflected  from  m  to  6;  ^vf^ 
the  angle  of  reflection,  r  m  b,  measured  / 
from  the  perpendicular,  r  m,  being  equal 
to  the  angle  of  incidence,  r  m  a,  mea- 
sured from  the  same  perpendicular.  •«;,/ 
The  luminous  object  would  in  the  first 
case  appear  to  an  eye  placed  at  r  behind  the  reflecting  surface  at  t; 
and  in  the  second  case,  to  an  eye  placed  at  6,  it  would  appear  in  the 
direction  of  the  reflected  ray,  behind  the  mirror  at  i*\ 
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pieeiable  quantity  into  the  surboe  of  all  bodies^  and  even  into 
gold  itself^  as  it  is  easy  to  be  assured  of,  by  holding  a  piece  of 
leaf  gold  between  the  eye  and  any  strong  light,  when  it  wiU  be 
found  to  be  penneable  to  bluish  rays. 

§  222.  Light  may  be  so  reflected  from  regular  curved 
concave  surfaces,  that  all  the  rays  may  converge  to  one  point  or 
focus.  In  this  case,  the  direction  of  each  reflected  ray  is  the 
same  as  if  it  had  taken  place  from  a  plane  surface,  tangent  to 
the  curve  at  the  point  of  incidence  (51). 

§  223.  When  a  ray  of  light  is  admitted  into  a  darkened 
apartment,  it  may  be  almost  wholly  turned  aside  by  reflection 
from  a  metallic  mirror,  in  any  direction  according  to  the  angle 
at  whidi  the  mirror  is  presented  to  it.  If  it  then  be  made  to 
iall  upon  any  object,  it  will  affect  that  object  as  the  original 
ray;  one  part  will  be  absorbed  or  extinguished,  another  reflected, 
and  a  third  wiU  be  irregularly  repelled  or  scattered:  it  will 
assume  a  state  of  secondary  radiation^  It  is  this  portion  which 
renders  an  object  visible  in  all  directions*  This  scattered  light 
falling  upon  other  bodies  is  again  reflected  and  dispersed  from 
them,  and  makes  all  of  them  also  visible,  although  in  a  less 
degree  because  of  the  partial  absorption  which  is  constantly 
taking  place,  and  the  whole  apartment  is  lighted.  No  such 
general  lighting  is  produced  by  regular  reflexion  from  the 
mirror,  and  the  effect  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  body  on 
which  the  rays  fall.  It  it  be  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  which 
absorbs  but  little,  the  apartment  will  be  well  lighted,  but  if 
upon  black  velvet  which  absorbs  nearly  the  whole,  the  apart- 
ment will  remain  dark. 

This  property  is  of  the  utmost  important  to  vision;  it  is 
possessed  in  various  degrees  by  all  bodies  on  the  earth,  and 
very  remarkably  by  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it.  By 
these  means  the  light  derived  directly  from  the  sun  is  diffused, 
and  that  milder  radiance  maintained,  which  is  so  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  and  which  renders  objects  visible  when  the  sun's  direct 


(51 )  Let  I  K  represent  the  polished  concave 
surface  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere;  the  pencil  of 
parallel  rajs,  c  d,  will  be  reflected  from  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  so  as  to  meet  at  the  focus  f,  where 
thej  will  also  cross  one  another,  and  pass  on  in 
the  same  direction  to  n  c. 
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rays  do  not  fall  upon  them.  But  for  this^  indeed^  all  bodies 
shaded  from  the  sun  would  be  perfectly  dark  or  blacky  that  is^ 
totally  invisible;  and  without  an  atmosphere^  the  sun  would 
appear  a  blazing  orb  in  a  black  sky.  On  lofty  mountains^  when 
half  the  atmosphere  is  below  the  level  of  the  observer,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  sun's  rays  are  painfully  intense,  and  the  sky  is 
of  the  darkest  hue,  almost  approaching  to  black. 

§  224.  When  a  pencil  of  Ught  falls  on  the  surface  of  any 
transparent  uncrystallized  medium,  as  water,  a  portion  of  it  is 
reflected,  and  another  portion,  which  serves  to  make  the  surface 
visible,  is  scattered  in  all  directions;  the  remainder  penetrates 
the  medium  and  pursues  its  course  within  it.  If  it  enters  it 
perpendicularly,  it  passes  through  in  a  straight  line;  but  if  at  an 
angle,  it  is  bent  from  its  course,  and  is  said  to  be  refracted^ 
In  the  reflection  of  light,  the  law,  as  far  as  regards  the  direction 
of  the  reflected  ray,  is  the  same  for  all  reflecting  substances:  in 
refraction  it  is  otherwise,  and  each  different  medium  has  its  own 
pecuhar  action  on  light;  some  turning  a  ray  incident  at  a  given 
angle,  more  out  of  its  course  than  others  (52). 


(52)  If  in  this  diagram,  we  suppose  a  ray  of  light  shot  from  a 
to  c,  to  penetrate  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  glass,  g  A,  it  would  reach 
directly  across  to  h;  but  if  the  ray  fall  obliquely,  as  from  cf  to  c,  then 
instead  of  continuing  its  course  to  i  and  ky  it  will  at  the  moment  of  its 

entrance  be  bent  downwards  into 
*  ^  the  path  c  e,  nearer  to  a  line,  c  o, 

called  the  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face at  the  point  of  entrance;  and 
then  moving  straightly  while  in  the 
•^S  substance  of  the  glass,  it  will, 
1  when  it  passes  out  again  at  e,  in 
i^  the  opposite  sur&ce,  be  bent  just 
as  much  as  at  first  in  the  contrary 
direction,  or  away  from  a  similar 
perpendicular  at  the  surface  t  e, 
into  the  line  ef^  instead  of  the  line 
en,  A  ray,  therefore,  passing  obli- 
^ely  through  a  transparent  body 
of  parallel  surfaces,  has  its  course  shifted  a  little  on  one  side  of  the 
original  course,  but  still  proceeds  in  the  same  direction,  or  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  first.  An  eye,  therefore,  looking  at  an  object,  d^ 
obliquely  irom^  through  a  piece  of  glass,  ghpq^  with  parallel  surfitces, 
would  see  it  in  the  direction  f  d\  instead  of  the  direction^*  dy  and 
to  the  left  of  its  real  position. 
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The  degree  of  bending,  or  refraction  of  light  in  traversing  a 
tnmsparent  medium,  is  ascertained  by  comparing  the  obliquity 
of  its  approach  to  the  surface  with  the  obliquity  of  its  depar* 
tare  after  passing;  and  the  ratio  of  these  two  angles  when  light 
passes  from  a  vacuum  into  a  given  substance,  is  called  the  index 
of  refiraction  (5S)« 

When  light  passes  obliquely  fipom  air  into  water,  the  refrac- 
tion or  bending  is  such,  that  the  line  measuring  the  obliquity 
before  the  refraction,  or  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  is 
always  longer  than  the  line  measuring  it  after  refraction,  or  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction,  by  nearly  one-third  of  the  latter: 
and  the  refractive  power  of  water  is  therefore  signified  by  the 
index  1^  or  1^3:  as  in  like  manner,  the  greater  refractive 
power  of  common  glass  has  the  index  1^:  that  of  the  diamond, 
2^,  and  so  on.  Whatever  relation  holds  between  a  ray  and  the 
refraction  in  anyone  case,  the  same  holds  good  in  all  cases.  If, 
for  instance,  the  obliquity  measured  by  its  sine  be  40,  and  the 
rebsction  be  half,  or  20,  then  in  the  same  substance,  an 
obliquity  of  10  will  occasion  a  refraction  of  5,  &c. 

§  225.  Generally  speaking,  the  refractive  power  of  sub- 
stances is  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  their  densities:  water, 
for  instance,  acts  more  powerfully  than  air,  and  has  its  power 
increased  by  solution  of  salt.  Glass,  again,  is  superior  to 
either;  but  Sir  I.  Newton  observed,  that  inflammably  substances 
had  greater  refractive  powers  than  others,  and  he  in  conse- 
quence foretold,  what  chemistry  has  since  so  remarkable  veri- 
fied, that  the  diamond  and  water  would  be  found  to  contain 
inflammable  principles. 


(53)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  index  of  refraction,  a 
line  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  perpendicularly  through  the  surface,  at 
the  point  of  incidence,  as  in  the  last  figure,  a  6,  drawn  through  c,  and 
the  relative  positions  of  the  ray  to  this  line  are  easily  ascertained. 
Thus,  if  we  strike  a  circle  from  the  centre  c,  with  the  radius  c  e,  in  the 
plane  of  the  ray  d  c  ey  the  tine  r  Sy  drawn  from  its  point  of  intersection 
with  the  ray  before  incidence,  to  the  perpendicular,  will  be  a  measure 
of  the  original  obliquity,  or  angular  distance  of  the  ray,  and  is  called 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence;  and  another  line,  0  f,  drawn  from 
a  corresponding  point  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  ray  after  passing,  is 
a  measure  of  the  obliquity  af^r  refraction,  and  is  called  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction;  by  comparing  these  two  lines,  the  amount  of 
refraction  is  ascertained. 


N 
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Hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  wax,  turpentine,  camphor, 
and  oils,  are  distinguished  by  a  refractive  power,  many  times 
greater  in  respect  to  their  densities  than  most  other  substances. 
Chromate  of  lead,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  not  combustible, 
possesses  the  power  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

In  the  following  table  is  set  down  the  refiractive  powers  of 
the  principal  gases  and  vapours,  compared  with  air: — 


Table  XXX*    Refractive  Powers  of  Gases  and  Vapours.. 

Barometer  30°. 


Air     ...  .      1000 

Oxygen        .  .0.861 

Nitrogen      .         .  .     1.034 

Hydrogen    •         .  .     6.614 

Ammonia     •         .  .2.166 

Carbonic  acid        .  .     1.004 
Carburetted  hydrogen    •     2.092 

Muriatic  acid        .  .     1.196 


Chlorine 

Alcohol  vapour     . 
Ether  vapour 
Sulpt.  of  carbon  vapour 
Cyanogen     . 
Hydro-cyanic  acid 
Carbonic  oxide 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen . 


2.623 
2.220 
5.280 
5.179 
2.832 
1.531 
1.157 
2.187 


The  following  table  registers  the  refractive  power  of  some 
remarkable  liquids  and  solids: — 

Table  XXXL    Refractive  Power  of  Liquids  and  Solids. 


Sulphuret  of  carbon 

Tola  balsam 

Castor  oil     . 

Almond  oil 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Sulphuric  acid 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Water 


1.678 
1.628 
1.490 
1.483 
1.475 
1.434 
1.372 
1.358 
1.335 


Chromate  of  lead 

.     2.974 

Diamond     • 

.    2.439 

Phosphorus 

.    2.224 

Calcareous  spar    . 

.     1.654 

Quartz 

.     1.548 

Resin 

1.559 

Rock-salt 

.     1.557 

Ice 

.     1.308 

Tabasheer    . 

1.111 

§  226.  Many  familiar  phenomena  might  be  sufficient  to 
convince  an  attentive  observer  of  this  action  of  transparent  sub- 
stances upon  light.  Thus^  when  a  stick  is  immersed  obliquely 
in  water^  it  appears  bent  at  the  point  of  immersion;  and  if  an 
object^  such  as  a  piece  of  coin^  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
a  basin^  and  the  experimenter  place  himself  so  t^at  the  side  of 
the  vessel  may  just  conceal  it,  upon  pouring  water  into  it,  it 
will  become  visible.  If,  instead  of  water,  spirits  of  wine  be 
used,  the  coin  wilt  appear  more  raised;  if  oil,  still  more. 

But  in  none  of  these  cases  will  the  object  appear  to  be 
thrown  aside,  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  its  true  place.    The 
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plane  in  which  are  contwned  the  eye,  the  object,  and  the  point 
in  the  liquid  at  which  the  object  is  seen,  is  an  upright  or  ver- 
tical plane,  and  in  ordinary  refraction  the  ray  never  quits  this 
plane. 

§  227.  The  direction  of  the  refracted  ray  depends  upon 
the  relative  position  of  the  surface  of  the  transparent  body,  not 
only  at  its  point  of  entrance,  but  also  at  its  exit;  and  thus  by 
varioasly  modifying  the  suriices  of  refractive  media,  the  raya 
of  light  transmitted  may  be  diverted  almost  at  pleasure.  By 
refraction  at  convex  surfaces,  for  instance,  they  may  be  made  to 
converge  to  a  focus,  and  all  their  power  condensed  at  one  parti- 
cular point;  the  refraction  taking  place  as  if  each  ray  fell  upon 
a  plane  surfece,  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point  of  inci- 
dence (54). 

As  it  is  at  the  sur&ces  of  bodies  that  the  deflecting  power 
acta,  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  surfaces,  the  original  deviation  of 
a  ray  entering  a  piece  of  glass  may  be  doubled  at  its  emergence, 
and  some  very  curious  effects  produced  (55).  The  phenomena 
may  be  best  observed  by  means  of  a  triangukr  prism  of  glass,  or 

(54)  o  H,  in  the  annexed  figure,  represenU  a  leni  of  glass,  the 
opposite  convex  snifaces  of  which  are  segments  of  similar  spheres. 


The  pencil  of  parallel  rays,  a  b,  in  traversing  its  substance,  are 
refiacted  at  both  surfaces;  and,  according  to  the  law,  upon  their 
emeigence  from  the  glass,  are  bo  direcled  as  to  meet  at  the  focus  p, 
and  crossing  one  another,  pass  on  to  b  a. 

(56)  A  ray  of  light,  ro,  is  here  repre- 
aented,  impinging  obliquely  on  the  upper 
mitace  of  the  prism;  it  is  there  refracted 
out  of  its  original  direction  towards  a  per- 
peadicolar  to  the  surface.  On  emerging 
&om  the  second  surface  it  is  further  re* 
fiacted  into  the  direction,  g,  awaj  from  the 
popendicolar  to  that  saiface.  It  is  also 
Kparated  into  different  portions,  of  which 
e  r  aie  the  extremes. 
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other  refracting  substance*  The  light  which  falls  upon  one  of 
the  faces  is  refracted  at  the  first  surface^  and  also  at  the  second 
surface;  but  the  second  refraction  does  not  bring  the  ray  into  a 
direction  parallel  with  the  incident  ray,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
surfaces  of  the  glass  are  parallel;  but  they  are  permanently  bent 
into  another  direction. 

There  is^  howerer^  a  limit  to  the  possibility  of  a  ray's  egress 
from  any  medium^  or  a  limit  of  the  angle  of  refraction^  at  which 
the  ray,  instead  of  emei^ging  frx)m  it,  is  totally  reflected  within 
it.  The  reflexion  thus  obtained,  being  total,  far  surpasses  in 
brilliancy  what  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  means,  such  as  the 
most  highly  polished  metals.  It  may  be  feumliarly  shown  by 
filling  a  glass  with  water  and  holding  it  above  the  level  of  the 
eye.  If  we  then  look  obliquely  upwards  through  it,  we  shall 
see  the  whole  surface  shining  like  polished  silver,  and  any 
object  immersed  in  it  will  have  its  immersed  part  reflected  on 
the  surface,  as  on  a  mirror  of  the  most  perfect  kind. 


§  228.  The  most  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  the 
refraction  of  light  is,  that  a  pure  ray  of  white  light  from  the  sun^ 
admitted  into  a  darkened  room,  through  such  a  prism,  instead 
of  being  refracted  altogether,  and  appearing  still  as  a  white  ray^ 
is  divided  into  several  rays  of  different  vivid  colours.  It  is 
thus  said  to  be  analyzed  or  decomposed  into  its  elementary 
rays.  Seven  principal  colours  may  be  distinguished,  viz.,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet;  and  it  is  owing 
to  the  \mequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays  which  produce  them 
that  their  separation  is  effected  (56).    The  relation  of  the  sine 


(56)     In  the  annexed  diagram  r  x  represents  a  ray  of  light  pass- 
ing into  a  dark  chamber  through  a  small  hole  in  the  window-shutter, 


Vwl«t 

Indigo 

BIm    • 

Grf«n 

Yellow 

OroBf* 

Red    - 


w  w.     When  a  prism,  p,  with  one  of  its  angles  downwards,  is  inter- 
posed ia  its  passage,  the  ray,  after  [suffering*  two'^^refractions,  is  bent 
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of  the  angle  of  refraction  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inddenoe 
differs  in  each. 

Table  XXXII.     Of  the  R^angibiUty  of  the   Rays  of  the 

Spectrum. 


Watee, 

Flint  Glabs. 

Indozof  RflfrMtlon. 

Index  of  Reftaotioii. 

Red     . 

1.3310 

1.6277 

Orange 

1.3317 

1.6297 

Yellow 

1.3336 

1.6350 

Green  . 

1.3358 

1.6420 

Blae    . 

1.3378 

1.6483 

Indigo. 

1.3413 

1.6603 

Violet . 

1.3442 

1.6711 

§  229.  Thus  the  red  ray  is  the  least  bent^  and  the  violet 
the  most.  This  unequal  refrangibility  is  not  an  accidental 
circumstance^  but  is  a  property  inherent  in  their  nature^  and 
which  each  retains  after  being  subjected  to  several  refractions; 
and  no  action  of  refraction  or  reflection  is  capable  of  effecting 
their  further  decomposition.  If  they  be  again  collected^  as  they 
may  be  either  by  refraction  through  the  convex  surface  of  a 
lens^  or  by  reflection  from  the  concave  surface  of  a  mirror^  they 
will  reproduce  white  light  at  the  respective  foci. 

The  space  illuminated  and  coloured  by  a  pencil  of  rays  from 
the  sun  thus  analyzed^  is  called  the  solar  spectrum. 

It  is  to  Newton  we  are  indebted  for  these  beautiful  experi- 
ments^ and  for  a  theory  of  colours  founded  upon  them:  accord- 
ing to  which  the  colours  of  natural  objects  are  compounded  of 
several  rays  which  are  transmitted  or  re-radiated  after  the  absorp- 
tion or  extinction  of  others. 

Some  late  experiments  of  Sir  John  Herschel  have  rendered 
it  probable  that  there  exist  in  the  solar  spectrum^  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  violet  rays^  other  rays  of  still  higher  refrangibility, 


upwards  towards  s;  and  when  received  upon  a  white  screen,  placed  at 
a  considerable  distance  behind  the  prism,  forms  an  oblong  image, 
coloured  with  the  most  viyid  tints  named  in  the  margin.  TV  hen  a 
similar  prism,  represented  by  the  dotted  triangle,  q,  is  placed  before 
the  first,  in  the  reverse  position,  the  opposite  actions  of  the  two  cor- 
rect each  other,  all  colour  disappears,  and  the  effect  is  the  same  as 
would  result  from  the  interposition  of  a  piece  of  thick  glass,  whose 
(^posite  sides  are  parallel,  and  from  which  it  would  undergo  a  slight 
degree  of  homogeneous  refraction. 
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and  of  a  colour  which  he  proposes  to  call  lavender;  that  they  are 
not  a  dilute  or  weak  form  of  the  violet,  is  proved  by  their  retain- 
ing their  pecvdiar  tint  unaltered  after  concentration, 

§  230.  The  composition  of  white  light  from  the  seven 
prismatic  colours  may  be  roughly  proved  by  painting  them  upon 
the  face  of  a  wheel,  and  causing  it  to  rotate  rapidly.  Owing  to 
the  permanence  of  the  impression  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye 
(§  212)  they  thus  become  blended  together,  and  a  sort  of 
greyish  white  is  the  result.  The  white  is  imperfect,  because 
the  colours  employed  cannot  possibly  be  obtained  of  the  proper 
tints,  or  laid  on  in  exact  proportions, 

§  231,  This  analysis  of  white  light,  however,  is  not 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  refractive  power  of  a  transparent 
medium,  but  upon  what  may  be  called  its  dispersive  power; 
and  different  bodies  possess  very  different  powers  of  dispersing 
or  separating  the  coloured  rays  of  light.  If,  for  example,  we 
make  a  hollow  prism  of  plates  of  glass,  and  fill  it  with  oil  of 
cassia,  we  shall  find  that  the  spectrum  which  it  produces  will 
be  two  or  three  times  longer  than  that  of  a  glass  prism.  Differ- 
ent substances  not  only  exhibit  the  difference  of  dispersive 
power  generally  upon  all  the  rays  of  light,  but  are  found  to  act 
unequally  upon  the  different  rays:  thus,  if  we  compare  the 
spectra  produced  by  oil  of  cassia  and  sulphuric  acid,  we  shall 
find  that  the  least  refrangible  colours,  red,  orange,  and  yellow, 
will  occupy  less  space  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter;  while 
the  most  refrangible  colours,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  will  occupy 
larger  spaces,  or  be  more  expanded. 

§  232,  The  dispersive  powers  of  dense  flint-glass,  and  of 
the  lighter  crown-glass,  differ  very  considerably;  and  it  is 
possible  so  to  adjust  two  prisms  of  these  substances  together 
that  their  dispersive  powers  may  correct  one  another;  and  yet 
that  a  considerable  deviation  or  refraction  of  the  light  which 
penetrates  them  may  remain.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that 
DoUond  first  effected  the  important  object  of  correcting  the 
colours  which  surround  the  image  of  objects  in  a  common 
telescope.  Every  simple  lens  acts,  in  some  measure,  upon 
light  as  a  prism,  not  only  causing  the  rays  to  converge  to  a 
focus,  but  separating  them  by  its  dispersive  power;  by  the 
proper  adjustment  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  a  compound  lens 
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may  be  constructed  in  which  the  colour  is  greatly  corrected^ 
and  the  rays  are  still  made  to  converge  in  the  requisite  degree* 

§  233.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  undulatory 
hypothesis  accounts  for  these  differently-coloured  rays  by  a 
difference  in  the  frequency  of  recurrence  of  the  vibrations.  The 
ether  is  supposed  capable  of  vibrating  in  waves  of  different 
lengths:  the  shortest  waves  produce  violet  light,  the  longest 
red.  The  impression  of  the  different  colours  arises  precisely  as 
that  of  the  different  so\mds  in  air:  the  shortest  wave  in  sound 
giving  the  highest  note. 

The  periodical  movements  of  the  medium  in  white  light 
regularly  recur  at  equal  intervals,  five  hundred  millions  of 
millions  of  times  in  a  second  of  time,  1,000,000,000,000  X  500; 
in  the  sensation  of  redness  our  eyes  are  affected  four  hundred 
and  eighty-two  millions  of  millions  of  times,  1,000,000,000,000 
X482;  of  yellowness,  five  hundred  and  forty-two  millions  of 
millions,  1,000,000,000,000  x  542 ;  of  violet,  seven  hundred  and 
seven  millions  of  millions,  1,000,000,000,000  x  707- 

§  234.  The  solar  spectrum,  however,  in  its  utmost 
purity,  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  common  observation,  an  unin- 
terrupted line  of  light,  red  at  one  end  and  violet  at  the  other, 
and  shading  away,  through  every  intermediate  tint  from  one 
to  the  other;  but  is  interrupted  by  intervals  absolutely  dark; 
and  in  those  parts  where  it  is  luminous,  the  intensity  of  the 
light  varies.  When  viewed  in  the  most  advantageous  way, 
and  with  proper  precautions,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
striped  riband,  being  crossed  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth  by 
an  infinite  multitude  of  dark,  and  by  some  totally  black  bands, 
distributed  irregularly  throughout  the  whole  extent.  The 
bands  are  constantly  in  the  same  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and 
preserve  the  same  order  and  relations  to  one  another, — the 
same  proportional  breadth  and  degree  of  obscurity,  whenever 
and  however  examined,  provided  solar  light  be  used.  By  solar 
light  must  be  imderstood  not  only  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  the  reflected  and  scattered  light  from  the  same  source, 
as  the  light  of  the  clouds  or  sky,  of  the  moon  or  planets. 
Though  similar  bands  are  observed  in  the  spectra  from  other 
lights,  as  that  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  of  artificial  lights,  yet 
they  are  differently  disposed,  and  the  spectrum  of  each  has 
a  system  of  bands  peculiar  to  itself.     This  phenomenon  has 
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been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  solar  atmosphere^  which 
may  have  the  property  of  absorbing  particular  portions  of  the 
rays  of  light  (57).  A  similar  specific  action  has  been  fomid  in 
different  gases  and  vapoursj  to  which  we  shall  again  refer  when 
examining  the  properties  of  heterogeneous  kinds  of  matter. 

In  the  spectra  from  artificial  lights^  some  of  the  colours  are 
sometimes  wanting. 


§  235.  The  decomposition  of  light  may  also  be  effected 

by  absorption:    thus^  rays   of  homogeneous  colours  may  be 

obtained  by  transmission  through  glass   stained  with  certain 

metallic  oxides: — 

Homogeneous  red      •         .         .    Oxide  of  copper, 
y,  blue     .         •         •         „         cobalt. 

The  addition  of  certain  substances  to  combustible  bodies^ 
will  generate  flames  which  will  radiate  certain  colours  by  the 
extinction  of  some  of  the  coloured  rays,  Thus^  by  rubbing  the 
wick  of  a  spirit  lamp  with  common  salt^  we  may  cause  it  to 
radiate  a  pure  homogeneous  yellow  light. 

From  the  phenomena  of  absorption^  Sir  D.  Brewster  was 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  simple  colours  are  the  red> 
yellow^  and  blue.  These  are  concentrated  in  that  part  of  the 
spectrum  where  each  appears^  but  are  spread  more  or  less  over 
the  illuminated  space^  giving  rise  to  the  other  colours  by  their 
mixture.  He  also  states  that  a  small  portion  of  all  the  rays  is 
difiused  over  the  white  spectrum^  constituting  white  lights  which 
cannot  be  separated  by  refraction. 

§  236.  Thin  plates  or  scales  of  different  substances^  or 


(57)  The  principal  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  here  repre* 
sented.  r  is  the  red  extremity,  and  y  the  violet;  c  is  a  broad  black 
line  beyond  the  middle  of  the  red.  At  d  is  a  strong  double  line  in 
the  orange,  the  two  being  separated  by  a  bright  one;  E  is  the  middle 
one  of  a  number  in  the  green.     At  f  there  is  a  strong  black  line  in 
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the  blue,  o  is  in  the  indigo,  and  h  is  the  most  remarkable  one  in 
the  violet.  Between  these,  others  are  situated  so  thickly  that  the 
number  of  the  whole  amounts  to  about  590. 
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substances  divided  by  fine  r^nlar  lines,  or  consisting  of  minute 
fibres,  have  also  the  property  of  decomposing  light  which  CeJIs 
upon  them;  but  the  series  of  phenomena  which  they  present 
are  totally  different,  and  depend  upon  different  principles. 
The  simj^est  case,  perhaps,  of  this  curious  property  occurs,  if 
we  allow  a  smaU  beam  of  diyergent  light  to  enter  into  a  dark 
room  by  a  hole  not  more  than  l-40th  part  of  an  inch  diameter, 
or  better  still,  through  a  small  convex  lens,  and  place  a  thin  rod 
of  any  kind  of  matter,  such  as  a  pin,  in  its  course;  if  we  then 
examine  its  shadow,  we  shall  find  that  on  both  sides  of  it  there 
are  fringes  of  coloured  light,  the  colours  being  as  follows,  look- 
ing from  the  shadow: — 

First  fringe     .  .  .     i  Violet,  indigo,  pale  Wue,  green, 

°  *  yellow,  red. 

Second  fringe  .  Bloe,  yellow,  red. 

Third  fringe  •  .  •       Pale  blue,  pale  yellow,  red. 

§  237*  If  instead  of  white  light,  any  of  the  homogeneous 
rays  of  the  spectrum  be  observed  in  the  same  way,  the  fringes 
will  be  of  the  same  colour,  and  their  intervals  black  (58)« 


(58)  Let  a  pendl  of  rays  pass  through  a  glass,  o  o,  of  homo- 
geneous colour,  and  fall  upon  a  lens,  l,  of  short  focus,  fixed  in  a  dia- 
phragm, M.  N.  Place  at  a  little  distance  from  the  focus  a  screen,  c  s, 
with  a  thin  fine  edge,  and  reoeive  its  shadow  on  a  white  screen,  t  t. 
The  line,  f  s  l,  which  would  be  the  boundary  of  the  geometrical 
shadow,  will  not  be  the  real  separation  of  light  and  shade.  The 
shadow  itself,  on  the  upper  side,  will  not  be  totally  dark,  but  will  be 
sensibly  illuminated  by  a  faint  light,  gradually  shadowing  off;  and 
below  will  be  observed  fringety  or  alternations  of  light  and  dark. 
The  first  is  a  bright  band,  l,  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  screen,  then  a 
dark  fringe,  b,  parallel  to  the  former.     This  is  called  the  black  fringe 


of  the  first  order;  then  again  a  second  bright  band,  and  then  a  black 
one,  which  is  called  the  black  fringe  of  the  second  order;  and  so  on 
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If  we  now  examine  the  shadow  itself,  we  shall  find  that  it 
also  is  divided  by  parallel  fringes,  which  vary  in  number  and 
in  breadth,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the 
shadow  that  is  examined. 

Now  these  phenomena  must  depend  upon  light  bent  some- 
how or  other  into  or  towards  the  shadow,  and  the  name  of 
inflection  has  been  employed  to  distinguish  them.  The  name  of 
diffraction  has  also  been  applied  to  them. 

If  a  screen  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the  inflecting  body,  and 
a  little  behind  it,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  access  of  light  to  that  side, 
the  light  wiU  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  but  all  the  fringes  in 
the  shadow  wiU  disappear;  proving  that  the  fringes  in  the 
shadow  are  occasioned  by  the  interference  of  the  rays  bent  into 
the  shadow  on  one  side  of  the  body,  with  the  rays  bent  into  the 
shadow  on  the  other. 

§  238.  "The  law  of  this  interference  may  be  thus 
explained*.  Let  us  suppose  two  minute  pencils  of  Ught,  radiat- 
ing from  two  points  close  to  one  another,  to  fall  upon  the  same 
spot  of  a  piece  of  paper,  in  which  case  they  may  be  said  to 
interfere  with  one  another,  (for  if  the  paper  were  removed,  they 
would  cross  one  another  at  that  point).  Then  if  the  lengths  of 
their  paths  (or  the  distances  between  the  paper  and  the  two 
radiant  points,)  are  the  same,  they  will  form  a  bright  spot  or 
fringe  of  light,  having  an  intensity  greater  than  that  which 
would  have  been  produced  by  either  portion  alone.  Now  it  is 
found  that  when  there  is  a  certain  difference  between  the 
lengths  of  their  paths,  a  bright  fringe  is  produced,  exactly 
similar  to  what  is  produced  when  their  lengths  are  equal.  If 
we  represent  this  difference  by  the  letter  d,  then  similar  bright 
spots  or  fringes  would  be  produced  when  the  difference  in  the 
lengths  of  the  paths  are  2d,Sdy4df5dj  &c.;  but,  what  is  very 

suocessiyely  till  black  fringes  may  be  observed,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  sixth  and  seventh  orders.  The  bright  bands 
become  less  and  less  brilliant,  till  they  are  confounded  with  the  light 
which  passes  by  the  edge  of  the  screen. 

All  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  produce  this  effect,  with  only  this 
difference,  that  in  passing  from  the  red  to  the  violet  they  become  nar- 
rower and  narrower.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  white  light  does  not 
give  black  and  white  fringes,  but  fringes  of  different  colours  arising 
from  the  mixture  of  the  prismatic  colours  in  different  proportions. 

The  different  fringes  have  their  origin  in  the  edge  of  the  screen; 

*  Brewster. 
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remarkable,  it  is  clearly  proved,  that  if  the  pencils  of  light 
interfere  at  intermediate  points,  or  at  i^  d,  \\  d,  2^  d,  3}  d,  then, 
instead  of  adding  to  one  another's  intensity,  the  two  pencils 
of  light  destroy  one  another,  and  produce  a  black  spot  or 
fringe"  (59).     The  distancea  at  which  these  interferences  take 


and  by  tracing  them  at  different  diatances  of  soma  yards  from  this 
origin,  it  is  found  that  they  propagate  theraselTei  in  liyperbolic  curveg, 
as  represented  upon  an  exaggerated  scale  in  the  preceding  diagram. 

The  concentration  of  the  light  by  a  lens  is  not  necessary  to  the 
phenomena. 


Supposing  the  nirangement  to  be  as  before,  only  that  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  focus  a  bair,  or  fine  wire,  w  w,  be  placed  in  the 
course  of  the  rays,  its  geometric  shadow  would  reach  to  s  a,  on  the 
screen,  T  t.  Beyond  this,  on  each  side,  s  T,  ^  x',  fringes  may  be 
obserred,  analogous  to  those  arising  from  the  edge  of  the  screen. 
These  are  called  exterior  fringes. 

But  in  addition  these,  interior  fringes  may  be  obserred,  occupying 
the  whole  width  of  tbe  shadow.  As  before,  they  are  larger  in  red 
than  in  riolet  light,  &c.,  and  consequently  with  white  light  present 
colours  of  Tarious  tints. 


(59)     If  light  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a  dark  chamber  by  two 


small  pinholes,  placed  at  suth  a  distance  (bat  tlic  cotiL-s  of  rays  only 
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place  are  different  for  the  different  coloured  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum; and  hence,  although  with  homogeneous  light,  the  fringes 
are  only  of  the  colour  of  the  inflected  ray  alternating  with  black, 
when  compound  light  is  employed,  they  consist  of  various 
mixtures  of  the  rays  in  a  definite  order. 

§  239,  In  giving  even  the  most  superficial  account  of 
these  interesting  phenomena,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
alluding  to  the  two  rival  theories  of  light,  for  the  purpose  of 
remarking  that  the  undulatory  hypothesis  explains  tliem  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  and  taking  either  the  analog)'  of 
liquid  undulations,  or  the  musical  vibrations  of  two  strings,  we 
shall  find  similar  interferences  occurring.  When  a  system  of 
waves  on  water  interfere  with  one  another  at  certain  intervals  (60), 


intersect  one  another  at  a  certain  distance,  and  it  be  received  upon  a 
white  screen,  the  shaded  circles  in  the  annexed  figure  will  define  the 
limits  of  the  illuminated  spaces;  the  common  segment  A  F  c  d  will  be 
much  more  illuminated  in  its  interior  than  any  other  part,  and  the 
arcs,  ADC  and  a  f  c,  will  be  of  remarkable  blackness,  sithougli  they 
receive  more  light  than  the  rest  of  the  circumferences  of  which  tbey 
form  a  part. 

If  one  of  the  holes  be  closed,  the  points  in  A  n  o  or  a  p  c  become 
more  brilliant,  although  deprived  of  the  additional  light  from  the 
second  hole.  Light  added  to  light  thus  produces  darkness,  and  an 
obscure  space  becomes  lighted  by  the  abslraction  of  light. 

(60)  This  figure  represents  two  equal  series  of  waves  diverging 
from  the  centres  a  and  b,  and  crossing  each  other  in  such  a  manner, 
that  in  the  lines  tending  towards  c  D  b  p  they  counteract  each  other's 


eSects,  and  the  water  remains  nearly  smooth;  Tvbile  in  the  inter 
mediate  spaces  it  is  agitated.  The  experiment  may  easily  be  made, 
by  dropping  two  equal  pebbles,  at  the  same  moment,  into  a  smooth 
pond  of  water,  and  is  very  instructive. 
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the  force  of  one  is  added  to  the  force  of  the  other,  and  the 
height  of  the  waves  is  doubled;  but  when  they  interfere  at 
intermediate  intervals,  the  rise  of  one  corresponds  with  the  fall 
of  the  other^  and  both  are  obliterated.  Or  that  kind  of  alternate 
cessation  and  increase  of  sound  which  is  produced  by  two 
musical  notes  nearly  in  unison,  and  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  beatSf  presents  a  striking  analogy  with  the  alternate 
luminous  and  black  firinges  arising  from  the  interference  of 
light. 

§  240.  Thin  plates  of  different  substances  produce  analo- 
gous phenomena  of  colour  by  the  interference  of  the  rays^ 
reflected  from  the  second  surface  of  the  plate^  with  the  light 
reflected  from  the  first  surface.  This  may  be  very  well  exem- 
plified by  thin  sheets  of  mica,  which  may  be  procured  of  any 
degree  of  tenuity,  by  splitting  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  then 
rending  it  asunder  with  a  sharp  pulL  The  colours  depend  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  plate^  and  are  never  the  simple  colours  of 
the  prism.  Whatever  tints  are  thus  produced  by  reflected 
light,  the  complementary  tints,  or  those  colours  which  are 
required  to  constitute  white  light  by  mixture  with  them,  may 
be  found  in  the  light  which  is  refracted  through  them.  The 
same  effects  are  produced  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  in  soap- 
bubbles,  which,  as  they  grow  thinner  by  evaporation,  exhibit  a 
series  of  the  most  splendid  colours.  A  drop  of  oil  thrown  upon 
a  sm&ce  of  water,  or  glass  blown  very  thin^  produces  similar 
results. 

The  iridescent  colours  which  are  seen  upon  the  surface  of 
mother-^f-pearl  are  referrible  to  fine  parallel  hnes  formed  by  its 
texture;  and  are  produced,  in  a  minor  degree,  even  by  the 
sarface  of  sealing-wax,  upon  which  their  impression  has  been 
taken.  The  splendid  and  variable  colours  of  the  plumage  of 
many  Inrds  is  also  dependent  upon  their  fibrous  arrangement; 
while  in  the  gorgeous  colour  of  shells  and  fish  we  see  the  effects 
of  a  thin  laminated  structure. 

§  241.  But  the  most  beautiful  illustration  of  the  subject 
IS  in  the  coloured  rings  of  Newton,  the  laws  of  which  were  illus- 
trated by  that  unrivalled  philosopher. 

He  placed  two  convex  lenses  of  long  focal  lengths  above  one 
another,  so  as  to  touch  at  their  summits.  They  were  kept 
together  by  three  pcdrs  of  screws  at  equal  distances  from  each 
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other^  so  as  to  produce  regular  pressure  at  the  point  of  contact. 
A  regular  system  of  circular  rings  appeared  round  this  point, 
having  a  black  spot  in  the  centre;  each  spectrum,  or  order  of 
colours,  consisting  of  fewer  colours  as  they  receded  from  the 
centre.  The  order  of  the  colours  of  the  thin  plate  of  air 
included  between  the  glasses,  is  given  in  the  following  table^ 
both  for  reflected  and  for  transmitted  light: — 


Table  XXXIII.     Colours  of  Newton^s  Rings. 


Reflected  Light. 

Transmitted. 

,     black, 
blue. 

Fraar  Spectrum    .    .  -      ^^l*®' 

yellow. 

orange. 

^     red. 

white. 

yellowish  red. 

black. 

violet. 

blue. 

Second  Spectrum      .  ^ 

indigo, 
blue, 
green, 
yellow, 
orange, 
red. 
L     scarlet. 

white. 

yellow. 

red. 

violet. 

blue. 

Third  Spectrum    .    .  h 

.     purple. 

indigo. 

blue. 

green. 

yellow. 
^     red. 

green. 

yellow, 
red. 

bluish  green. 

r     bluish  green. 
Fourth  Spectrum      .  <     yellowish  green. 

I     red. 

red. 
bluish  green. 

Fifth  Spectrum    .     .   |       ^' 

red. 

Sixth  Spectrum    .    .  {     ^^^®' 

Seventh  Spectrum     .  {     ^^^^  ^^^^- 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton  ascertained  in  this  way,  by  direct  measure- 
ment, that  air  at  and  below  a  thickness  of  half  a  millionth  of  an 
inch  ceases  to  reflect  light,  and  at  and  above  a  thickness  of 
seventy-two  millionths  of  an  inch  it  reflects  all  the  rays  of  the 
spectrum.  Between  these  two  limits  it  reflects  the  various 
orders  of  colours  set  down  in  the  table. 

Water  at  and  below  a  thickness  of  three-eighths  of  a  mil- 
lionth of  an  inch  ceases  to  reflect  light;  at  and  above  fifty-eight 
millionths  it  reflects  white. 

And  glass  transmits  all  light  at  a  thickness  of  one-third  of  a 
millionth  of  an  inch,  and  reflects  all  at  and  above  fifty-millionths 
of  an  inch  (61). 

§  242.  That  alternating  motion  of  light  to  which  these 
phenomena  must  be  referred,  and  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  must  be  as  real  as  the  motion  of  translation  itself,  is 
an  essential  condition  of  the  undulatory  hypothesis.  It  has 
been  accounted  for  less  happily,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  emis- 
sion, by  conditions  superadded  to  die  original  conception  of  the 
luminiferous  particles,  that  the  poles  of  the  latter  present  them- 
selves alternately  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  they  are  thereby 
endued  with,  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton  designated  as,  fits  of  easy 
reflection  and  transmission;  the  different  duration  of  which  in 
the  differently  coloured  rays  may  acco\mt  for  the  phenomena 
which  we  have  been  discussing. 


(61)  The   arrangement  of  the  lenses  is  here  shown,  with  the 
colonied  concentric  rings  arising  from  the  thin  film  of  air  inclosed 


between  them:  and  in  the  annexed  figure  they  are  exhibited  in  sec- 
tion; the  proportion  of  the  curvatures  being  much  exaggerated,  in 
order  to  show  the  gradual  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  film. 
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§  243.  The  law  of  ordinary  refraction^  which  we  have 
hitherto  considered^  is  very  far  from  general,  and  it  only  obtains 
where  the  refracting  medium  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the 
following  classes: — 

1.  Gases  or  vapours. 

2.  Liquids. 

3*  Bodies  solidified  from  the  liquid  state  so  suddenly,  as 
not  to  admit  of  regular  crystalline  arrangement, 
such  as  glass,  jelly,  gums,  resins,  &c. 
4.  Crystallized  bodies  of  the  tessular  system,  or  that 
class  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  constructed 
of  spherical  particles,  such  as  the  regular  cube, 
octohedron,  &c* 
In  uncrystallized  bodies,  whose  structure  is  indefinite,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  action  upon  light  is  the  same  in  every 
direction,  from  a  system  of  compensation  which  takes  place 
.amongst  their  molecules:   in  crystallized  bodies  of  the  tessular 
system,  the  same  equality  of  action  arises  from  the  regular 
molecular  structure  which  confers  upon  them  three  precisely 
similar  axes. 

These  solid  bodies  even  cease  to  belong  to  this  class  when 
they  are  forcibly  compressed  or  dilated  either  by  mechanical 
force  or  the  \mequal  action  of  heat.  All  other  bodies,  such  as 
salts,  crystallized  minerals,  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  in 
which  there  is  a  tendency  to  regularity  of  structure, — as  horn, 
qxdll,  mother-of-pearl,  &c., — ^act  upon  light  in  its  passage 
through  them  in  a  very  different  maimer.  They  divide  the 
refracted  portion  into  two  distinct  pencils,  each  of  which  pursues 
a  rectilinear  course  within  the  medium,  according  to  its  own 
peculiar  law. 

§  244.  The  best  exemplification  of  this  mode  of  refrac- 
tion is  to  be  fotmd  in  a  substance  called  Iceland  spar,  of  the 
rhombohedric  system  of  crystallization.  It  is  perfectly  trans« 
parent  and  colourless,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It  may 
be  cleaved  or  broken  into  solids  of  a  rhombohedral  form,  and 
the  natural  faces  are  generally  even  and  perfectly  polished 
(§  112). 

If  we  take  a  rhombohedron  of  this  substance,  and  look  at  a 
small  illuminated  object  through  it,  or  a  line  of  light  passing 
through  a  slit  in  an  opaque  plate,  or  a  black  line  upon  a  sheet 
of  paper,  in  certain  positions,  two  images  of  the  object  will 
appear;  and  upon  turning  the  rhombohedron  round  in  its  own 
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plane,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  revolution,  the  two  images  will 
assume  a  r^ular  movement  with  r^ard  to  each  others  and 
one  will  Ml  upon  the  other,  or  coincide  with  it,  twice  in  the 
revolution;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  that  these  coin- 
cidences take  place  in  two  positions  of  the  spar,  which  are 
directly  opposite  to  each  other.  The  maximum  separation 
occurs  at  the  two  intermediate  points  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  distance  is  proportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the  rhombo- 
hedron  (62). 

Hence  it  appears  that  a  ray  of  light,  in  passing  through 
Iceland  spar,  is  split  into  two  by  some  force  residing  in  the 
crystal. 

§  245.  Now,  the  fine  which  joins  the  obtuse  angles  of 
such  a  rhdmbohedron  is  designated  as  the  axis  of  the  crystal, 
(§  124,)  and  it  is  also  the  optic  axis  of  the  mineraL  Whenever 
a  ray  of  light  passes  along  tiiis  axis,  or  the  principal  section  or 
plane,  of  the  crystal  in  which  it  is  contained,  (and  which  may 
be  conceived  to  include  an  infinite  number  of  the  similar  axes 
of  the  primitive  molecules  of  which  it  is  composed,)  it  passes 
whole  and  undivided;  and  if  two  artificial  planes  be  ground 


(62)  If  we  place  the  rhombohedron,  as  in  ^e  annexed  figure, 
above  a  sharp  Kne,  the  line  will  appear  doubled,  as  m  fi,  p  9;  or  a  dot 
will  be  doubled,  as  e  o.  If  we  cause  a  pencil  of  light,  a  r,  to  fall 
npon  the  surface  <^  the  ciystal,  it  will  be  separated  into  two  rays, 
royre^  which  will  respectively  emerge  at  o  and  e,  in  the  directions 

H 


o(/,  e  e\  parallel  to  b  r.  The  same  phenomena  will  occur  by  making 
the  lay  B  r  fall  at  the  same  incidence,  and  in  the  same  direction  rela- 
tiTdy  to  the  summit  a,  upon  any  point  of  the  faces.  The  plane 
A  c  B  D  is  called  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal,  and  the  axis,  or 
the  line  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  solid  angle  a  to  the  angle  b,  is 

contained  in  it. 

o 
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parallel  to  one  another,  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis^  an  object 
will  appear  single  when  viewed  perpendicularly  through  them. 
In  this  direction  the  ray  of  light  is  equally  related  on  all  sides 
to  the  crystalline  forces^  and  hence,  as  in  all  directions  of  the 
tessular  system^  there  is  only  one  image*  In  all  other  directions 
the  ray  will  be  divided  into  two^  one  of  which  follows  (nearly) 
the  laws  of  ordinary  refraction^  and  may  be  denominated  the 
ordinary  ray;  the  other  varies  from  those  laws,  inasmuch  as  in 
general  its  plane  of  refraction  does  not  coincide  with  the  plane 
of  incidence,  and  the  sines  of  incidence  and  refraction  cease  to 
have  a  constant  relation  to  each  other:  it  is  distinguished  as  the 
extraordinary  ray.  The  sines  of  incidence  and  refraction,  how- 
ever, of  the  extraordinary  ray^  are  always  constant  in  the  same 
substance  at  the  point  of  greatest  deviation,  which  happens 
when  the  ray  passes  along  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  crystal;  and  in  certain  substances,  the  index  of  refraction  of 
the  extraordinary  ray  is  sometimes  greater,  and  sometimes  less, 
than  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  ordinary  ray.  Hence,  cry- 
stals have  been  distinguished  as  repulsive  and  attractive,  or 
negative  and  positive  crystals. 

There  are  crystals  of  other  substances,  again,  which  present 
two  optic  axes,  along  which  a  ray  of  light  can  penetrate  without 
being  divided:  but  the  position  of  tiiese  cannot  convenientiy  be 
determined  with  regard  to  the  crystallographical  axis. 

§  246.  If  the  rays  of  light  which  have  been  separated  by 
passing  through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  be  made  to  pass 
through  another  crystal  placed  similarly  to  the  first,  there  will 
be  no  further  subdivision  of  the  light;  the  two  images  will  be 
merely  separated  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  increased  thick- 
ness through  which  the  rays  pass.  If,  again,  the  two  crystals 
be  so  placed  that  the  principal  sections  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  there  will  be  still  but  two  images;  but  the  ray  ordi- 
narily refracted  in  the  first,  will  become  extraordinary  in  the 
second,  and  the  extraordinary  ray  will  become  the  ordinary: 
but  at  all  intermediate  positions  of  the  two  crystals  there  will 
be  a  subdivision  of  each  ray,  and  consequentiy  four  images. 
These  four  images  will  be  of  equal  intensity  when  the  principal 
sections  of  the  two  crystals  are  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  each  other; 
at  all  other  angles  one  or  other  of  the  images  dimiiushes  in 
intensity  as  the  principal  sections  approach  to  a  perpendicular 
or  parallel  position. 
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Each  ray  emerging,  then,  from  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  is 
only  subject  to  a  farther  division  in  particular  positions  of  a 
second  crystal;  whereas  natural  light  is  always  divided  into  two 
portions  of  equal  intensity*  Each  ray  has  suffered  a  physical 
diange,  its  nature  has  been  altered;  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  the 
force  of  the  second  crystal  as  natural  Ught  would  be,  but  requires 
ttiat  the  force  be  applied  in  a  particular  direction  relatively  to 
the  modification  it  has  received  from  the  first  crystal. 

§  247*  This  physical  change  has  been  ceHled  polarization, 
a  term  which  must  be  taken  to  indicate  ^'opposite  properties  in 
opposite  directions,  so  exactly  equal,  as  to  be  capable  of  accu- 
rately neutralizing  one  another*/'  There  are  many  crystallized 
minerals  which,  when  cut  into  parallel  plates,  are  sufficiently 
transparent  to  allow  abundance  of  light  to  pass  through  them 
with  perfect  regularity,  which,  upon  its  emergence,  is  found  to 
have  acquired  the  peculiar  modification  here  in  question.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  tourmaline.  If  we  take 
a  well-polished  plate  of  this  mineral  of  moderate  thickness,  cut 
frt>m  a  crystal  of  a  brown  colour  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  prism,  a  candle  may  be  seen  through  it  as  through  a 
plate  of  coloured  glass;  and  no  change  will  be  observed  upon 
turning  it  round.  If  another  similar  plate  be  interposed  between 
the  first  plate  and  the  eye,  and  turned  slowly  round  in  its  own 
plane,  the  candle  will  appear  and  disappear  alternately  at  every 
quarter  revolution  of  the  plate;  passing  through  every  gradation 
of  brightness,  from  the  maximum  to  a  total,  or  nearly  total, 
evanescence,  and  then  increasing  again  by  the  same  degrees  as 
it  diminished  before*  If  we  attend  to  the  position  of  the  second 
plate  with  respect  to  the  first,  we  shall  find  that  the  maximimi 
of  illumination  takes  place  when  the  axis  of  the  second  plate  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  first. 

§  248.  If  we  examine  the  two  pencils  of  light  after  sepa* 
ration  by  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  by  means  of  a  plate  of  tour- 
maline, we  shall  readily  perceive  that  the  ordinary  image  (that 
which  is  not  deviated  from  the  axis  of  the  crystal)  acquires  its 
greatest  intensity  when  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  principal  section  of  the  rhombohedron,  and  that  it 
becomes  extinct  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  the  axis  of 
the  tourmaline  lies  in  the  principal  section  itself,  the  extra- 

*  Whewbll. 
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ordinary  image  (that  which  lies  out  of  the  axis  and  deviates 
from  it)  presents  phenomena  exactly  similar  to  the  former. 
The  fact  is^  that  in  the  tourmaline  itself  the  phenomenon  is 
one  of  double  refraction;  one  of  the  refracted  rays  being 
absorbed   by  the   substance   of  the   mineral  and    the    other 

transmitted. 

By  certain  contrivances,  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  explain^  one  of  the  rays  of  calcareous  spar  may  be 
turned  aside  and  the  other  only  employed^  ite  in  Nichols*  prism, 
which  possesses  the  advantage  over  tourmaline  of  being  free 
from  colour. 

§  249.  The  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  may  also  be 
effected  by  reflexion.  It  takes  place  at  a  certain  angle  of  inci- 
dence (which  is  therefore  called  the  polarizing  angle),  which  is 
different  for  different  substances.  When  a  ray. of  light  is  made 
to  fall  ]apon  a  polished  glass  surface,  at  an  angle  of  56^  45',  the 
angle  of  reflexion  will,  according  to  the  general  law,  be  equal  to 
the  angle  of  incidence;  and  if  in  this  position  it  be  viewed 
through  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  it  will  exhibit  the  same  series  of 
phenomena  as  if  it  had  been  passed  through  another  plate  of  the 
same  substance.  The  light  is  extinguished  when  the  axis  of  the 
tourmaline  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflexion. 

If,  instead  of  viewing  the  reflected  ray  through  a  tourmaline, 
we  place  another  plate  of  glass  so  that  the  reflected  ray  may  fall 
upon  it  at  the  same  angle  as  upon  the  first,  this  second  plate 
may  be  made  to  turn  round  its  axis  without  varying  the  angle 
which  it  makes  with  the  ray  which  falls  upon  it.  When  the 
two  planes  of  reflexion  coincide  with  each  other,  the  ray  of 
light,  or  luminous  object,  will  be  reflected  from  the  second  glass, 
in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  first;  but  if  we  turn  the  second 
glass  round  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  so.  as  to  make  the  planes  of 
reflexion  perpendicular  to  one  another,  the  whole  of  the  ray  wiU 
pass  through  the  second  glass,  and  none  of  it  will  be  reflected. 
Let  us  turn  the  second  glass  round  another  quadrant,  so  as  to 
make  the  planes  of  reflexion  again  coincide,  and  the  ray  will  be 
again  wholly  reflected.  When  the  glass  has  been  turned  round' 
three  quadrants,  the  light  will  be  again  extinguished. 

As  both  the  pencils  of  light  into  which  a  ray  is  divided  by 
passing  through  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar  are  polarized, 
but  in  opposite  directions,  on  viewing  the  reflexion  of  a  lamp 
from  glass,  at  the  proper  polarizing  angle,  through  such  a  cry- 
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stal^  the  two  images  will  alternately  appear  and  disappear  as  it 
is  tomed  upon  its  axis. 

§  250.  It  may  perhaps  assist  our  comprehension  of  the 
connexion  of  these  phenomena  to  illustrate  them  by  a  rough 
analogy:  a  ray  of  common  light  as  it  is  emitted  firom  a  self- 
luminous  body  we  may  conceive  to  revolve  upon  an  axis  coin- 
cident with  its  own  direction^  as  a  cylindrical  rod  may  be  made 
to  turn ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  reflecting  or 
refracting  surface  may  be  made  actually  to  revolve  around  the 
ray,  as  an  axis,  preserving  the  same  relative  position  to  it  in  all 
respects,  and  no  change  in  the  phenomena  will  be  perceived. 

But  if,  instead  of  employing  such  a  ray  of  ordinary  light,  we 
subject  to  the  same  examination  a  ray  which  has  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  certain  material  bodies,  and  has  become  polarized 
in  the  way  which  we  have  just  examined,  we  find  this  perfect 
uniformity  of  result  no  longer  to  hold  good.  It  is  no  longer 
indifferent  in  what  plane,  with  respect  to  the  ray  itself,  the 
reflecting  or  refracting  sur&ce  is  presented  to  it.  It  seems  to 
have  acquired  sides,  a  right  and  left ;  a  front  and  back ;  and  to 
be  no  longer  like  the  cylindrical  stick,  but  like  a  fournsided  one. 
If  we  imagine  a  surface  to  be  made  up  of  detached  fibres,  all 
lying  in  one  direction,  or  of  scales,  or  of  lamime,  arranged 
parallel  to  one  another,  we  should  find  no  difficulty  in  thrusting 
the  cylindical  stick  through  such  an  arrangement,  in  any  direc- 
tion ;  but  a  flat  ruler  would  only  penetrate  it  in  two  directions. 

The  two  rays  of  light,  polarized  in  opposite  planes,  after 
emerging  from  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  two  such  rulers  presented  to  the  bars  of  a  grating,  in 
opposite  directions;  while  the  thin  edge  of  one  passed  freely 
between  them,  they  would  present  an  impassable  barrier  to  the 
other,  which  would  be  presented  to  them  crosswise.  Supposing 
the  grating  to  revolve  upon  its  axis,  on  the  completion  of  the 
first  quadrant,  the  first  would  be  arrested,  and  the  second  would 
pass ;  and  so  they  would  alternately  pass  and  be  stopped  at  each 
quadrant  of  the  turn. 

We  find,  however,  in  Professor  Wheatstone's  experiments,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred  (§  214),  a  much  more  refined  and 
natural  analogy  to  the  phenomena  of  polarized  light  in  sound. 
We  have  already  seen  that  wheii  a  tuning-fork  is  connected 
with  one  extremity  of  a  straight  conducting-rod,  the  other  end 
of  which  communicates  with  a  soimding-board,  on  causing  the 
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fork  to  sounds  the  vibrations  are  powerfully  transmitted.  But 
on  gradually  bending  the  rod,  the  sound  progressively  decreases^ 
and  is  scarcely  perceptible  when  the  angle  becomes  a  right  one. 
As  the  angle  is  made  more  acute  the  phenomena  are  produced 
in  an  inverted  order;  the  intensity  gradually  increases  as  it 
before  diminished,  and  when  the  two  parts  are  nearly  parallel,  it 
becomes  as  powerful  as  in  the  rectilinear  transmission.  By 
multiplying  the  right  angles  in  a  rod,  the  transmission  of  the 
vibrations  may  be  completely  stopped. 

To  produce  these  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plane 
of  the  oscillations  of  the  tuning-fork  should  be  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  moveable  angle,  for  if  they  be  parallel 
with  it,  they  will  be  still  considerably  transmitted.  Professor 
Wheatstone  placed  a  tuning-fork  perpendicularly  on  the  side  of 
a  rectilineal  rod,  in  which  position  it  was  maintained  during  the 
experiments:  the  vibrations  were  therefore  communicated  at 
right  angles.  When  the  plane  of  the  oscillations  of  the  fork 
coincided  with  the  rod,  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  vibra- 
tions was  at  its  maximum;  in  proportion  as  the  plane  deviated 
from  parallellism,  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  vibrations 
diminished;  and,  lastiy,  when  it  became  perpendicular,  the 
intensity  was  at  its  minimum.  In  the  second  quadrant  the 
order  of  the  phenomena  was  inverted,  and  a  second  maximmn 
of  intensity  took  place  when  the  plane  of  the  oscillations  had 
described  a  semi-circumference,  and  had  again  become  parallel, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction.  When  the  revolution  was  con- 
tinued, tiie  intensity  of  tiie  transmitted  vibrations  was  varied 
in  a  similar  manner;  it  progessively  diminished  as  the  plane  of 
the  oscillations  deviated  from  being  parallel  with  the  rod, 
became  the  least  possible  when  it  arrived  at  tiie  perpendicular, 
and  again  augmented  until  it  remained  at  its  first  maximum, 
which  completed  its  entire  revolution. 

Referring  once  more  to  tiie  undulatory  theory,  the  undula- 
tions of  a  ray  of  common  white  light  are  conceived  to  be  effected 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  its  path  in  every  imagin- 
able plane  around  it:  by  polarization  these  vibrating  motions 
are  reduced  to  two  planes  perpendicular  to  each  other* 

§  251.  This  state  of  polarization  once  acquired  by  light, 
is  retained  by  the  ray  in  all  its  future  course  (provided  it  be 
not  again  modified  by  other  bodies),  for  it  matters  not  how 
great  the  distance  between  the  substance  operating  tiie  change 
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and  the  substance  by  which  it  ia  afterwards  analyzed ;  whether 
they  be  in  contact,  or  many  inches^  yards,  or  miles  asunder, 
not  the  least  variation  can  be  perceived  in  the  phenomena  in 
question* 

§  252.  Different  substances  polarize  light  by  reflexion  at 
different  angles. 

The  angle  for  Glass       .         .         •         .    is  fi6^  45' 


9f 


Water 
Bock  crystal 
Iceland  spar 
Sulphur   . 
Diamond 


53°  11' 
50°  58' 
58°  51' 
63°  45' 
68°    1' 


§  253.  Light  may  also  be  polarized  by  successive  reflexion, 
from  the  different  surfiaces  of  several  plates  of  transparent  sub- 
stances at  other  angles,  as,  for  instance,  from  a  pile  of  five  or 
six  glass  plates:  and  the  portion  which  in  this  case  penetrates 
tiirough  the  pile,  is  foimd  to  be  exactly  equal  to  the  former, 
and  also  to  be  polarized,  but  in  the  opposite  plane. 

§  254.  But  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most 
splendid,  of  all  the  phenomena  of  polarized  light,  are  the  vivid 
and  gorgeous  colours  which  are  developed  by  the  action  of 
crystallized  plates,  under  certain  conditions.  If  a  ray  of  light, 
polarized  in  any  of  the  ways  which  we  have  described,  be  made 
to  traverse  a  thin  plate  of  mica,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is 
perfectly  diaphanous  and  colourless  to  common  light,  and  then 
analyzed  by  a  plate  of  tourmaline  in  that  particular  position  in 
which  without  the  plate  it  would  wholly  disappear,  the  ray  will 
appear,  but  coloured  in  the  most  splendid  manner  with  different 
tints,  dependent  upon  the  thickness  of  the  plate;  the  tint  will 
also  vary  with  different  degrees  of  inclination  of  the  plate,  these, 
in  fact,  being  equivalent  to  different  thicknesses.  There  are, 
however,  certain  thicknesses  dependent  upon  tiie  nature  of 
the  crystallized  plate,  beyond  which  the  phenomena  are  not 
produced. 

If  the  analyzing  plate  be  now  turned  upon  its  axis,  the  ray 
will  exhibit  at  the  first  quadrant  the  complementary  colour,  or 
that  colour  which,  if  superimposed  upon  the  first,  would  produce 
white  light;  but,  continuing  the  rotation,  it  will  re-appear,  at 
the  position  opposite  to  the  first,  with  the  original  tint.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  original  polarized  ray  suffers  a  bifurcation 
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— or  bgtolarizatioa,  by  its  passage  through  the  crystallized 
plate,  and  that  its  plane  of  polarization  is  altered.  This  splitting 
of  the  polarized  ray  differs  from  that  which  takes  place  when 
the  rays  pass  from  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar  into  another 
with  its  asis  at  right  angles  to  the  first:  for,  in  the  latter  case, 
all  the  rays  are  equally  divided  in  the  two  pencils,  and  con- 
stitute white  light,  while  in  the  former  the  colours  of  two 
halves  of  the  spectrum  are  combined  in  the  oppositely-polarized 
rays. 

^  255.  These  phenomena  appear  more  striking  when  the 
analysis  of  tlie  ray  is  made  with  Iceland  spar,  for  then  two 
images  are  seen  together  of  complementary  colours;  and  they 
are  proved  to  be  complementary  by  Uieir  producing  white  light 
at  the  point  at  which  they  coininde  or  overly  each  other. 

^  256,  When  the  ori^nal  polarized  ray  is  made,  how- 
ever, to  pass  along  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystallized  plate,  it 
exhibits  none  of  these  phenomena. 

Another  series  of  beautiful  appearances  present  themselves 
when  a  ray  of  white  polarized  light  is  made  to  traverse  perpen- 
dicularly a  plate  of  any  crystallized  substance  with  a  single 
axis.  If  it  be  then  examined  with  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  a 
series  of  concentric  rings  will  be  percaved,  of  different  most 
vivid  colours.  The  phenomena  will  change  their  aspect  with 
the  posiUon  of  the  tourmaline.  When  the  axis  of  the  tourma- 
line is  in  the  primitive  plane  of  polarization  the  rings  will  be 
traversed  by  a  beautiful  black  cross,  extending  its  arms  to  a 
great  distance.  When  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  is  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  black  cross  will  be  replaced  by  a  white 
one,  and  in  all  respects  the  second  image  will  be  complementary 
to  the  first  (63). 

(S3)    These  changes  are  represented  in  the  amiexed  figures. 
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§  257-  Iceland  spar  (or  calcareous  spar)  presents  this 
phenomenon  m  great  perfection];  but  all  other  crystallia&ed 
bodies  with  one  axis  of  double  refraction,  exhibit  similar 
systems  of  rings.  It  is,  however,  very  remarkable  that  some 
crystals  exhibit  this  action  in  opposite  directions.  Thus,  if  we 
take  a  system  of  rings  formed  by  ice  or  zircon,  and  combine  it 
with  a  system  of  the  same  diameter  formed  by  Iceland  spar,  the 
two  systems  will  destroy  one  another;  and  hence  it  is  concluded 
that  the  system  of  rings  produced  by  these  crystals  are  positive, 
or  opposite  in  character,  to  the  negative  system  of  rings  in 
calcareous  spar. 

§  258.  Crystals  which  have  two  axes  of  double  refrac- 
tion present  double  systems  of  rings  when  examined  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  changes  produced  in  the  combinations  of 
the  black  and  white  crosses  with  the  coloured  rings,  when  the 
crystal  and  the  tourmaline  are  turned  upon  their  axes,  are  of 
the  most  interesting  description,  but  are  too  complicated  to 
find  a  place  in  the  cursory  glance  which  it  consists  with  our 
present  design  to  cast  upon  this  beautiful  department  of 
natural  philosophy  (64). 

The  relation  of  the  phenomena  of  double  refraction  to  the 
different  systems  of  crystallization  has  been  already  pointed  out 
in  Table  VIII. 


Suppose  p  p'  to  represent  the 
plate  of  mineral,  cut  perpendi- 
cularly to  its  axis;  the  polar- 
ized rays  form  a  species  of 
Inminous  cone,  o  b  b',  of  which 
the  apex,  o,  is  in  the  eye,  and 
the  base,  B  b  ',  has  a  diameter 

variable  with  the  distance,  and  of  which  the  axis  c  o  coincides  with  the 
axis  of  the  crystal.  The  different  rays  of  this  cone  experience  very 
different  effects;  those  which  lie  near  the  axis  c  o,  traverse  the  plate 
without  deviation,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  two  refractions,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary;  but  these  two  refractions  are  always  accomplished 
in  the  same  plane,  because  every  perpendicular  section  passing  by  the 
axis  c  o,  is  a  principal  section.  Moreover,  the  different  rays  ▲  o,  a'  o, 
equally  distant  from  the  axis,  suffer  very  different  modifications  in 
their  planes  of  polarization;  and,  from  the  interference  of  the  rays,  so 
oppositely  polarized,  present  the  succession  of  colours  which  we  have 
described. 

(64)     These  figures  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  a  ciystal  of  nitre,  which  belongs  to  the  binaxial  systems, 
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^  259.  These  phenomena  are  not  only  presented  by 
regularly  crystallized  bodies,  but  mechanical  pressure  is  capable 
of  conferring  a  structure  which  will  develope  them.  Thus  the 
bending  of  a  slip  of  glass  will  enable  it  to  act  upon  polarized 
light  at  the  part  of  greatest  tension,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
crystal  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Plates  of  glass  which  have  been  heated  and  suddenly  cooled^ 
present,  when  analyzed  by  a  polarized  ray  which  has  been 
transmitted  through  them,  rings  and  crosses  and  coloured  tints 
which  depend  upon  the  form  of  the  plate;  a  square  plat«  of 
unannealed  glass  thus  examined  presents  at  its  four  angles 
small  circular  figures  separated  by  a  lai^e  black  cross,  These 
small  circular  figures  also  appear  at  the  comers  of  any  rectangle; 
but  the  cross  is  replaced  by  coloured  bands  parallel  to  the 
greater  sides  of  the  rectangle.  A  round  plate  exhibits  concen- 
tric coloured  rings,  intersected  by  a  large  cross;  if  the  circle  be 
groimd  down  to  a  square,  the  original  disposition  of  the  colours 
will  return;  or  if  the  corners  of  the  square  be  ground  ofiF,  the 
circles  will  make  their  appearance  (65). 

In  all  these  cases,  upon  turning  the  analyzing  plate  upon  its 
axis,  the  colours  change  to  the  complementary  colours  at  the 
opposite  quadrants,  and  the  black  cross  to  the  white. 


subjected  to  the  action  of  polarised  light,  in  oppodte  positions  of  the 
analyzing  plate. 


(66)     These  figures  represent  the  position  of  the  black  cross,  and 
coloured  circles,  in  a  square  and  circular  piece  of  unannealed  glass. 
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§  260.  These  effects  are  due  to  the  forced  state  of  com- 
pression in  which  the  particles  of  the  glass  are  held  by  the 
sudden  cooling  of  the  outer  layer^  and  they  entirely  disappear 
when  the  glass  is  perfectly  annealed.  The  direction  of  the 
force,  and  the  consequent  arrangement  of  the  particles,  is 
altered  every  time  any  portion  of  such  a  mass,  even  the  slightest, 
is  removed;  and  thus  by  grinding  the  different  figures  down  to 
others,  the  tension  is  altered  in  certain  directions,  and  dieir 
consequent  action  upon  the  polarized  ray  is  also  altered.  If  a 
square  sheet  of  caoutchouc  be  stretched  at  its  four  comers,  and 
one  of  them  be  tiien  cut  off,  the  manner  in  which  it  will  retract 
itself  £rom  this  point  will  explain,  by  a  rough  analogy,  the  mode 
in  which  the  particles  of  unannealed  glass  are  affected  by  the 
mechanical  removal  of  any  portion  of  their  aggregate* 

§  261.  There  is  one  more  class  of  tiiese  phenomena  to 
which  we  must  yet  refer*  If  a  ray  of  polarized  light  be  passed 
through  a  plate  of  quartz,  cut  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  upon 
examination  it  will  not  be  found  polarized  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  crystals  with  one  axis,  but  the  place  of  the  black  cross 
will  be  occupied  by  colours  which  fill  up  the  first  ring,  and 
encroach  upon  the  rest.  These  colours  vary  with  the  thickness 
of  the  plate,  but  they  suffer  no  change  by  turning  the  plate 
round  upon  its  axis.  Suppose  the  colour  in  the  centre  of  the 
ring  to  be  red;  let  the  analyzing  plate  to  be  turned  round  from 
right  to  left,  keeping  its  inclination  invariable,  and  the  red 
colour  will  change  successively  to  orange,  yellow,  green,  and 
violet,  the  analyzing  plate  acquiring,  as  it  were  by  its  rotation, 
the  power  of  transmitting  these  colours  in  succession;  a  result 
which  is  perfectiy  explained  by  supposing  that  the  rays  of  each 
of  these  colours  are  polarized  in  different  planes.  Upon  trying 
different  specimens  of  quartz,  M.  Biot,  the  discoverer  of  this 
species  of  circular  polarization,  found  several  in  which  the  very 
same  phenomena  were  produced  by  turning  the  analyzing  plate 
in  the  opposite  direction,  from  left  to  right. 

§  262.  Upon  examining  this  remarkable  -property  with 
homogeneous  light  of  different  colours,  it  will  be  found  tiial, 
when  the  yellow  ray  is  transmitted,  it  becomes  fainter  and 
&inter  as  the  plate  turns  round,  till  at  a  certain  angle  of  rotation 
it  totally  disappears:  the  homogeneous  red  ray  disappears  at 
a  less  angle  of  rotation;  and  the  homogeneous  violet  at  a  greater 
angle. 
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The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  proportional  to 
ihe  thickness  of  the  plate^  for  all  plates  cut  from  the  same 
crystal:  and  upon  placing  two  plates^  one  upon  die  other^ 
which  act  in  opposite  directions,  the  effect  will  be  the  same 
as  from  a  plate  having  a  thickness  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  two. 

§  263.  Quartz  is  the  only  solid  substance  which  has  yet 
been  found  to  possess  this  property;  but  some  liquids,  and  even 
gases,  are  endued  with  it. 

The  essential  oil  of  turpentine  turns  the  planes  of  polarizar- 
tion  firom  right  to  left;  the  essential  oil  of  lemons  from  left  to 
right*  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  chemist's 
art  fails  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  ultimate  composition  of 
these  two  liquids. 

Solutions  of  camphor  in  alcohol,  and  of  sugar  in  water, 
present  the  same  series  of  phenomena  as  quartz,  only  differing 
in  intensity.  The  apparatus  with  which  these  observations 
may  be  made,  consists  of  a  metallic  tube  of  sufficient  length, 
closed  at  its  two  ends  with  parallel  plates  of  glass.  This  tube 
is  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  examined,  and  a  ray  of  polarissed 
light  is  passed  through  its  axis,  which  is  subjected  at  its  emeig- 
ence  to  the  action  of  an  analyzing  plate. 

The  phenomena  are  more  simple,  when  a  ray  of  homoge- 
neous light  is  submitted  to  the  experiment,  and  a  particular 
glass  stained  with  oxide  of  copper,  answers  the  purpose 
perfectly  of  stopping  all  but  the  red  ray.  The  analyzing  plate 
is  set  in  the  centre  of  a  graduated  circle  which,  turning  witii  it, 
indicates  the  polarizing  angle  with  great  accuracy  by  a  vernier 
upon  its  edge.  Upon  looking  through  such  an  arrangement, 
no  light  penetrates  the  plate  except  at  this  angle,  which  is 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  depth 
of  the  interposed  stratum,  or  the  quantity  of  the  substance  in 
solution. 

When  liquids  are  mixed  witii  each  other,  which  are  either 
inactive  or  active  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions,  the  total 
effect  is  always  equal  to  the  sum,  or  tiie  difference,  of  the 
separate  actions.  Even  when  they  pass  into  tiie  state  of  vapour, 
they  retain  their  power,  as  M.  Bidt  ascertained  by  experiment- 
ing upon  the  vapour  of  turpentine  in  long  tubes. 

§  264.  The  superiority  of  the  undulatory  theory  has 
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frequently  been  manifested  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  has 
been  found  to  meet  miforeseen  phenomena,  as  well  as  the  happy 
predictions  which  it  has  enabled  the  masters  of  science  to 
make  and  verify.  These  new  phenomena  of  circular  polari- 
zation have  been  immediately  met  and  explained  by  the  sup- 
position of  a  circular  motion  accompanying  the  oscillatory  one 
of  the  particles  of  the  ether^  which  is  odled  into  action  by  the 
substances  from  which  it  originates.  To  assist  the  comprehen- 
sion of  such  complicated  movements  the  Reverend  Professor 
Powell  has  contrived  an  ingenious  machine  by  which  the 
movements  of  particles  in  stated  of  plane^  circular,  and  ellip- 
tical undulation  may  be  roughly  represented.  Such  an  aid 
to  our  first  conception  of  a  subject  so  purely  ideal  and  remote 
from  experience  is  highly  useful,  and  is,  therefore,  described 
below  (66). 


§  265.  In  the  instances  above  adduced  of  circular  polari- 


{66)  In  €ig.  1,  the  axis  a  a'  consists  of  a  stout  iron  wire,  bent  into 
a  series  of  cranks,  of  which  the  two  extreme  ones  are  in  the  same 
position,  and  the  intermediate  ones  in  intermediate  inclinations,  as  is 
expressed  by  their  positions  in  respect  to  the  dotted  circles  described 
about  their  common  axis,  A  a'.  Attached  to  each  crank  by  a  hinge  or 
joint,  is  a  long  rod,  r  r',  &c.,  which  passes  through  a  loop,  b  b',  &c., 
projecting  from  the  cross  bar  at  top,  c  c',  and  their  summits  are  made 
conspicuous  by  being  painted  white,  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  being 
black.  The  bar,  c  c,  is  attached  to  the  supports  A'  c'  A  c  by  pegs  at 
D  D,  and  can  be  removed  without  deranging  the  rods  to  the  positions 
D'  I/,  n'^  i/^.     When  the  bar  is  at  d  p,  on  turning  the  handle,  a  plain 
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zation^  we  are  presented  with  phenomena  dependent^  not  upon 
structure^ — that  is  to  say,  the  positions  and  mutual  distances  of 
the  particles  with  regard  to  each  other, — but  upon  the  nature  of 
the  ultimate  particles  themselves.  This  peculiar  action  of 
matter  upon  light  may  even  afford  the  means  of  detecting 
varieties  in  the  nature  of  substances  which  elude  the  more 
direct  means  of  chemical  examination,  and  M.  Bidt  has  shown 
that  mixtures  of  the  sugar  of  the  cane  and  of  grapes  may  thus 
be  recognised  and  estimated^  which  would  utterly  defy  the 
powers  of  chemical  analysis. 

He  has  applied  the  property  with  success,  as  a  test  of  the 
value  of  different  samples  of  the  expressed  juice  of  beet-root  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  has  thus  conferred  even  a  com- 
mercial importance  upon  a  discovery^  which  at  first  appeared  to 
have  as  litde  relation  as  possible  to  the  arts  or  conveniences  of 
life. 

He  has  also  applied  it  to  the  determination  of  the  existence 
and  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients.  The 
progressive  influence  of  remedies  upon  this  formidable  disease 
may  thus  be  determined  from  day  to  day  by  simple  inspection^ 
and  the  physician  can  direct  his  practice  accordingly. 

An  apparatus  which  can  exhibit  all  these  phenomena  with 
sufficient  precision  for  purposes  of  illustration,  and  which  can 
be  constructed  at  a  moderate  expense,  has  been  contrived  by 
Professor  Powell,  and  is  described  below  with  his  kind  per- 
mission (67)« 

§  266.  Another  curious  application  of  the  properties  of 
polarized  light  has  been  made  to  practical  purposes;  and  such 

honzontal  wave  is  produced  by  the  balls;  when  at  d'  d',  an  elliptical; 
and  when  at  d"  d'\  a  circular  wave.  At  fig.  2,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  represent  the  balls  in  a  state  of  elliptical  movement 

It  is  to  the  balls  alone  that  the  attention  is  to  be  directed,  the 
mechanism  by  which  their  motions  are  produced  being  out  of  the 
question ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  motions  only  approxi- 
matively  represent  to  the  eye  the  path  which  each  particle  is  supposed 
to  describe. 

(67)  The  apparatus  represented  in  the  next  page  is  fixed  verti- 
cally upon  any  cpnvenient  support.  The  light  from  a  flame  or  from 
the  clouds  is  thrown  into  the  required  direction  by  a  small  plane 
mirror,  s,  into  the  polarizing  mirror,  p,  inclined  at  the  proper  angle  to 
the  axis.     It  thence  passes  through  a  small  aperture  up  the  axis  of  the 
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examples  famish  an  admirable  rebuke  to  those  who  affect  in 
their  ignorance  to  treat  with  disdain  all  such  scientific  researches 
as  cannot  at  once^  according  to  their  narrow  notions^  be  ren- 
dered useJiiL 

It  is  well  known  that  in  dangerous  navigations^  a  commander 
of  a  ship  will  place  himself  at  the  mast-head^  for  the  purpose  of 
more  clearly  seeing  the  rocks  and  shoals  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea:  experience  has  taught  him  that  from  this  loAy  position 
they  are  more  visible  than  from  the  deck.  The  reason  of  this 
is  apparent  from  the  conmion  laws  of  the  reflexion,  and  refrac- 
tion  of  light:  die  greater  the  angle  of  reflexion,  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  light  which  is  turned  aside,  and  the  less  that  which 
penetrates.  The  refracted  light  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is 
not  perceptible  amidst  the  glare  of  that  which  is  reflected  to  the 
lower  position,  for  the  eye  cannot  appreciate  an  addition  of  less 
than  -g^th  of  the  whole  quantity  which  affects  it:  but  at  the 
smaller  angle  from  the  higher  position,  the  reflected  light  is  so 
diminished  that  the  refracted  portion  makes  its  due  impression. 

Now  this  purpose  is  still  more  effectually  attained  by  viewing 
the  objects  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  through  a  polarizing  tube; 
for  at  the  proper  polarizing  angle,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  re- 
flected light  may  be  extinguished,  and  they  become  perfectiy 
visible  by  their  direct  refracted  light. 


brass  tube,  t,  in  which  is  inclosed  a  common  * 
test-tube,  from  6  to  24  inches  in  length,  filled 
with  the  liquid  under  examination. 

The  analyzing  part,  a,  consbts  of  a  gra- 
duated rim,  w,  for  measuring  the  rotation  of 
the  index,  v,  attached  to  the  tube  containing 
B,  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar,  at  least  I  inch  or 
f  thick  in  its  natural  state,  haring  a  very 
small  hole,  h,  at  the  bottom,  through  which 
the  light  is  admitted.  In  the  upper  part, 
another  tube  slides,  carrying  a  lens,  l,  which 
magnifies  the  separation  of  the  images,  and 
gires  two  sufficiently  large  well-defined  cir- 
cular images  of  H,  in  which  all  the  changes  of 
tint  can  he  distinctly  obserred. 

Supports  are  omitted  in  the  figure,  and 
means  should  be  provided  for  measuring,  as 
accurately  as  possible,  the  length  of  liquid 
traversed  by  the  ray  in  the  tube. 


W  c 
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IX.     RADIANT  HEAT. 

§  267*  Radiant  heat^  as  contradistinguished  from  light, 
is  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  optical  phenomena,  but  is  variously 
affected  and  modified  by  different  forms  of  matter,  according  to 
the  intensity  with  which  it  is  propagated  or  projected.  The 
recent  experiments  and  investigations  of  M.  Melloni,  have 
even  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  differences  exist  between 
obscure  rays  of  heat  which  are  analogous  to  the  differences 
between  the  coloured  rays  of  light;  which  although  they  cannot, 
like  the  latter,  be  made  the  objects  of  sight,  may  be  established 
by  certain  physical  properties  and  relations:  just  as  different 
physical  properties  may  be  found,  independent  of  their  colour, 
in  the  different  rays  of  luminous  spectra. 

Radiant  heat  like  light,  can  pass  through  a  few  substances, 
but  is  arrested  by  the  greatest  number,  and  is  subject  to  re- 
flexion, absorption,  secondary  radiation,  refraction,  and  polar- 
ization. 

But  what  shall  we  say  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this 
extraordinary  agent  which  we  thus  loosely  designate  as  heat? 
The  idea  of  a  medium  of  communication  between  its  source  and 
the  objects  affected  by  it  is  as  necessary  as  in  the  case  of  light; 
and  the  reasons  which  direct  us  to  the  hypothesis  of  undulations 
in  an  ethereal  medium  are  as  valid  for  one  case  as  the  other. 
The  supposition  of  a  second  ether  interpenetrating  the  lumi«- 
niferous  ether  would  be  extravagant;  but  if  we  conceive  the 
vibrations  to  take  place  in  the  same  elastic  medium,  how  do 
the  calorific  undulations  differ  from  those  which  constitute 
light?     In  direction?  in  velocity?  in  intensity? 

If,  again,  we  admit  the  explanation  with  regard  to  radiant 
heat,  how  shall  we  apply  the  hypothesis  to  the  different  classes 
of  phenomena  which  we  have  already  examined?  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  specific  heat?  of  latent  heat?  &c. 

The  boldest  imagination  could  scarcely  form  a  conception  of 
undulations  rendered  latent  without  annihilation;  laid  up  in 
store,  as  it  were,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  forth  at  pleasure 
in  full  measure  and  intensity. 

We  cannot  have  a  better  exempUfication  of  the  true  value 
and  use  of  such  hypotheses,  and  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of 
the  great  lesson  which  is  conveyed  by  the  instance  before  us, 
viz.,  that  such  conjectures,  however  happy  they  may  be  in  their 
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applicationis^  should  never  be  dogmatically  contended  for  as  the 
true  physical  explanation  of*  the  phenomena,  but  only  regarded 
as  useful  generalizations  and  temporary  helps  towards  that  com- 
pleteness of  knowledge  which  may  not  be  within  the  reach  of 
man  in  his  present  condition,  but  for  the  attainment  of  which 
he  is  permitted  and  encouraged  to  strive. 

With  a  view  to  such  useful  and  practical  application,  the 
hypothesis  of  emission  is  best  adapted  to  the  calorific  pheno- 
mena which  we  have  examined;  according  to  which  bodies  are 
conceived  to  consist  of  particles,  each  of  which  gathers  round 
it,  by  its  attraction,  a  quantity  of  an  imponderable  highly  elastic 
fluid,  to  which  the  name  of  caloric  has  been  given;  that  the 
particles  of  the  bodies  attract  each  other,  besides  attracting  the 
caloric,  and  that  the  particles  of  the  caloric  repel  each  other. 

The  phenomena  of  radiation  are,  on  the  other  hand,  best  and 
most  elegantly  explained  by  the  undulatory  hypothesis  of  an 
ethereal  medium;  and  to  these  let  us  now  turn  our  attention. 

§  268.  When  the  rays  of  unmixed  light  are  absorbed, 
they  escape  the  cognizance  of  our  senses:  but  when  the  calorific 
rays  are  absorbed,  they  produce  the  sensation,  and  imiversal 
expansion,  of  heat.  If  a  perfectly  transparent  colourless  glass 
tube  be  filled  with  ether,  and  be  placed  in  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
they  will  be  freely  transmitted  without  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  liquid:  but  if  a  piece  of  charcoal  be  immersed  in  the 
ether,  the  radiant  heat  will  be  arrested,  and  the  temperature 
will  speedily  rise  to  the  boiling-point. 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  and  experiment  upon  the  light 
of  the  sunbeam,  without  observing  that  it  is  accompanied  in  all 
its  affections  by  calorific  rays.  We  obtain  foci  of  heat,  as  well 
as  huninous  foci,  from  concave  metallic  mirrors  and  convex 
glass  lenses^  according  to  the  laws  of  reflexion  and  refraction. 
The  laws,  however,  of  this  radiant  force  are  best  studied  in  its 
projection  frt>m  terrestial  bodies,  whose  temperature  is  under 
our  command,  and  may  be  varied  for  the  purposes  of  experiment. 

§  269.  The  intensity  of  radiant  heat,  like  that  of  light, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  decreases  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  source  of  the  rays: — ^thus,  if  a  thermometer  protected 
from  the  influence  of  all  disturbing  causes,  be  observed  to  rise 
a  certain  number  of  degrees  at  one  inch  distance  from  a  heated 
sur&ce,  it  will  indicate  four  times  less  heat  at  two   inches; 
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nine  times  less  at  three  inches;  and  sixteen  times  less  at  tour 
inches. 

§  270.  The  primary  law  of  reflexion  at  an  angle  equal  to 
the  angle  of  incidence^  is  also  easily  recognised  by  holding  a 
bright  metallic  plate  before  a  common  fire;  the  rays  of  heat 
may  then  be  turned  in  any  direction  according  to  this  law^  and 
tested  by  our  sensation;  when  we  see  the  image  of  the  fire  in 
the  mirror  we  also  feel  its  heat. 

If  we  fix  two  concave  metallic  mirrors^  at  a  distance  apart 
of  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet^  with  their  axes  in  the  same  line 
and  with  their  faces  parallel  and  opposed  to  each  other,  upon 
placing  a  thermometer  in  the  focus  of  one,  it  will  be  found 
sensible  to  the  effects  of  a  heated  body  placed  in  the  focus  of 
the  other.  It  is  easy  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  effect  is 
owing  to  reflexion,  and  not  to  the  direct  radiation  of  the  heated 
body,  by  removing  the  thermometer  out  of  the  focus,  and 
approaching  it  towards  the  source  of  heat,  when  it  will  be  found 
to  fall;  or  the  same  return  to  its  original  state  may  be  produced 
by  placing  a  screen  between  the  thermometer  and  its  own 
mirror:  when  the  reflected  rays  will  be  cut  off,  although  the 
direct  communication  with  the  radiating  body  will  still  be  open. 
In  the  same  way  when  a  red-hot  iron  ball  is  placed  in  one 
focus,  a  piece  of  paper  will  be  scorched  in  the  other,  and 
gunpowder  and  phosphorus  may  be  inflamed  even  when  the 
temperature  of  the  ball  is  below  ignition  (68). 

The  heated  body  placed  in  one  of  the  foci  of  these  conjugate 
mirrors  throws  off  its  rays  in  all  directions,  and  those  which 
strike  upon  the  surface  of  the  nearest  mirror  are  reflected. 


(68)    The  annexed 
figure  shows  the  dis- 
position of  the  appa- 
ratus.    A  and  B  are 
the  two  polished  me- 
tallic  mirrors.      The 
hot  iron  ball  is  placed 
in  the  focus,  c,  of  the 
^  mirror,     a,     towards 
which  it  radiates  its 
heat.     The  diverging  rays  are  reflected  in  a  parallel  direction  upon  b, 
by  a  second  reflexion  from  which  they  are  rendered  convergent,  and 
fall  upon  the  thermometer,  d,  placed  in  the  focus  to  receive  them. 
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according  to  the  law  which  has  been  so  often  stated^  in  a 
paraUel  direction  upon  the  surface  of  the  second  mirror,  where 
they  undergo  a  second  reflexion,  and  according  to  the  same  law 
are  made  to  converge  at  the  second  focus,  and  there  act  with 
their  concentrated  energy. 

§  271.  Reflexion  firom  the  concave  surfiace  of  a  hollow 
cone  also  causes  rays  of  light  or  heat  to  converge  to  a  focus, 
and  those  who  have  not  the  command  of  conjugate  mirrors, 
such  as  have  been  just  described,  may  easily  verify  the  above 
results  simply  by  a  sheet  of  gilt  paper,  rolled  up  into  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone  with  the  metallic  surface  inwards.  If  a  hot 
ball  be  placed  at  the  large  extremity  of  this  cone,  the  radiant 
heat  will  be  reflected  to  a  focus  beyond  the  smaller  end,  and 
phosphorus,  &c.,  may  be  fired. 

A  silver  table-spoon,  held  between  the  fingers  before  a 
bright  fire,  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  the  light  upon  the  hand, 
will  bum  the  hand,  or  even  scorch  a  piece  of  paper  which  may 
be  interposed. 

§  272.  Bright  metallic  bodies  being  the  best  reflectors  of 
heat,  in  the  experiments  above  described,  the  temperature  of 
the  mirrors  is  not  appreciably  raised;  but  if  their  surfaces  be 
dulled,  as  by  coating  them  with  lamp-black,  the  rays  are 
absorbed  by  the  mirror  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  heated  body; 
it  becomes  hot,  and  a  small  and  almost  inappreciable  quantity 
is  transmitted  to  the  second  mirror.  Bodies,  however,  which 
thus  absorb  radiant  heat,  throw  it  off  again  by  a  secondary 
radiation,  and  scatter  it  in  every  direction  as  from  a  centre; 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  beautiful  experiments  of 
Sir  John  Leslie,  that  the  best  absorbents  of  heat  are  the  best 
radiators. 

Heat  propagated  by  regular  reflexion,  loses  none  of  its 
intensity  by  increasing  the  distance  which  it  has  to  traverse, 
except  a  minute  quantity  which  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  passes;  but  when  propagated  by 
secondary  radiation,  it  decreases  directly  as  the  square  of  the 
distance.  Two  portions,  therefore,  Under  these  different  cir- 
cumstances, may  easily  be  distinguished  frx)m  each  other  by 
these  different  properties. 

Reflexion  takes  place  frt>m  the  surfaces  of  bodies  which 
possess  the  property,  but  radiation  is  supposed  to  take  place 
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not  from  the  exact  surface  alone  of  the  hot  body^  but  from  all 
particles  situated  within  a  certain  small  depth  of  the  surface* 
On  this  supposition^  a  ray  emitted  obliquely  firom  an  internal 
particle  will  be  less  intense  than  one  sent  forth  perpendicular  to 
the  surface,  because  the  former  will  be  intercepted  in  a  greater 
degree,  having  a  greater  length  of  path  within  the  body;  and  it 
has,  in  fact,  been  shewn  that  the  radiative  intensity  is  as  the 
sine  of  the  angle  made  by  the  ray  with  the  surface. 

§  273.  Sir  J.  Leslie  obtained  most  of  his  results  upon 
the  radiating  and  absorbing  powers  of  bodies  with  the  simple 
apparatus  of  a  cubic  tin  canister,  which  he  heated  by  filling  it 
with  boiUng-water,  and  then  by  coating  three  of  the  sides  with 
dififerent  substances,  he  compared  their  several  effects  upon  a 
delicate  thermometer,  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  each, 
with  that  of  the  fourth  side  which  was  left  in  its  bright  and 
polished  state.  By  these  means  he  found  that  taking  the 
quantity  of  heat  radiated  by  lamp-black  as  100,  the  radiating 
power  of  a  surface  covered  with  glue  was  80,  and  of  the  clear 
metal  12.  The  following  table  was  also  constructed  from  Pro- 
fessor Leslie's  experiments: — 


Table  XXXIV. 

Radiating  Powers. 

Lamp-black 

.  100 

Tarnished  lead  . 

.    45 

Sealing-wax 

.     95 

Clean  lead 

.     19 

Writing-paper 

.    98 

Polished  iron     . 

.     16 

Crown-glass 

.    90 

Tin         ) 

China  ink 

.     88 

Gold      1      ,.  ,    , 

V  ^^ 

Red  lead  . 

.    80 

SUver     n^^^^<^ 

.      12 

Plumbago 

.     75 

Copper  ) 

He  also  found  that  the  direction  of  the  lines  by  which  the 
surface  was  roughened  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  result. 
He  scratched  a  bright  metallic  surface  with  a  number  of  lines  in 
one  direction,  and  found  the  force  of  radiation  increased:  he 
then  scratched  a  similar  surface  with  the  same  number  of  lines, 
half  of  which  crossed  the  others  at  right  angles,  and  obtained  a 
still  greater  effect.  The  power  of  projection  seemed  to  depend 
upon  the  number  of  points  produced. 

§  274.  M,  Melloni  has  lately  ascertained  by  experiment, 
that  these  differences  in  metallic  bodies  do  not  arise  from 
differences  in  the  state  of  their  surfaces,  but  from  changes  in 
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their  densities.  To  determine  this^  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
observations  with  metals  which  are  not  easily  oxidizable;  for 
the  thin  coat  of  oxide  Vhich  forms  upon  tin^  or  zinc^  or  brass^ 
is  known  to  radiate  much  better  than  the  metals  themselves* 
He  formed  two  vessels  of  pure  silver^  one  of  well-hammered 
plate^  and  the  other  of  cast  metal  slowly  cooled.  He  polished 
one  side  of  each  very  highly^  and  the  other  he  scratched  with 
emery  paper  in  one  direction  only^  and  filling  them  both  with 
hot  water^  he  found  the  following  difference: — 


mo/Por  the  polished  face  of 
I8^{ 


the  hammered  metal. 

For  the  scratched  &ce  of 
the  same. 


.AOi^fFor  the  polished  &ce  of 
^^     the  cast  metal. 

Iioq/For  the  scratched  face  of 
1     the  same. 


Comparing  these  results  it  will  be  found; — 1st.,  That  in  the 
case  of  the  polished  surfaces,  the  cast  metal  radiated  nearly  ^rd 
more  than  the  forged;  showing  the  superiority  of  the  lesser 
density; — 2dly.,  That  in  the  case  of  the  scratched  surfeu^s,  not 
only  does  the  hammered  metal  show  an  augmentation  of  radiant 
power  of  i^Sf  but  the  cast  metal  a  diminution  of  nearly  -^^th. 

The  latter  unexpected  effect  arises,  according  to  M.  Melloni, 
from  the  compression  of  the  soft  surface  of  the  cast  metal  by 
the  action  of  the  hard  emery. 

§  275.  The  relation  of  the  powers  of  reflexion,  absorp- 
tion, and  radiation,  and  the  equality  of  the  two  latter  in  similar 
surfaces,  is  well  shown  by  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Ritchie.  He 
placed  a  hollow  metallic  vessel  filled  with  hot  water,  between 
the  two  metallic  discs  of  an  ur  thermometer.  The  surface  of 
one  disc  was  bright  and  polished,  and  of  the  other  covered  with 
lamp-black.  One  of  the  surfaces  of  the  heated  vessel  was 
also  bright  and  polished,  and  the  opposite  surface  similarly 
blackened.  When  the  apparatus  was  so  arranged  that  a  black 
was  opposed  to  a  metallic  surface,  no  effect  was  produced  upon 
the  liquid  of  the  thermometer;  but  when  the  blackened  surface 
of  the  heated  vessel  was  opposed  to  the  blackened  disc,  the 
expansion  of  the  air  indicated  a  strong  transmission  of  heat. 
In  the  first  position,  the  good  radiating  surface  of  the  heated 
vessel  vras  opposed  to  the  good  reflecting  disc  of  the  thermo- 
meter, and  its  bad  radiating  surface  to  the  good  absorbent 
surface,  and  the  actions  were  exactly  balanced;  but  in  the 
second  position,  the  good  radiating  surface  was  opposed  to  the 
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good  receptive  surface^  and  the  two  bright  metallic  surfaces  to 
each  other^  so  that  everything  favoured  the  transmission  of  heat 
n  one  side^  and  stopped  it  on  the  othepftide^  and  the  liquid  of 
the  thermometer  instantly  indicated  the  inequality. 

§  276.  These  principles  may  be  readily  illustrated  by 
easy  experiments^  or  by  the  results  of  common  experience.  If 
we  take  two  equal  tin  vessels^  brighten  the  surface  of  one^  and 
blacken  the  other^  we  shall  find  upon  filling  them  with  hot 
water^  that  the  water  in  the  blackened  vessel  will  cool  much 
faster  than  that  in  the  bright  vessel.  The  water  in  a  bright 
silver  tea-pot  will  retain  heat  much  longer  than  water  of  the 
same  temperature  in  one  of  earthenware;  and  hence  the  supe- 
riority of  the  one  over  the  other  for  preparing  the  infusion. 
The  furniture  of  the  kitchen  will  also  afford  abundant  apparatus 
for  illustrating  the  principles  of  radiation^  absorption^  and 
reflexion^  and  their  economical  applications.  If  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle  be  bright,  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  boil  the  water 
which  it  contains:  but  the  moment  it  becomes  covered  with 
soot  the  heat  freely  passes  into  it.  If  the  whole  of  its  surface  be 
blackened^  the  water  will  soon  cool  when  removed  from  the  fire^ 
and  it  is  in  its  most  efficient  state  when  its  sides  and  top  are 
bright^  and  its  bottom  coated.  By  the  meat-screen  and  the 
Dutch  oven  the  radiant  heat  of  the  fire  is  reflected,  and  con- 
centrated upon  the  operations  which  are  carried  on  behind 
them;  and  innumerable  other  instances  might  be  adduced  in 
which  experience  and  observation  had  probably  long  anticipated 
the  conclusions  of  experiment  and  science. 

Pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  hot  water  or  steam  should  be 
kept  perfectly  bright  and  polished;  while  at  those  parts  where 
they  are  destined  to  give  out  the  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere they  should  be  roughened^  or  coated  witii  some  good 
radiating  substance.  By  attending  to  such  circumstances^  which 
might  to  the  uninformed  appear  trifling  and  unimportant^  the 
consiunption  of  fuel  in  the  steam-engine  itself  has  been  greatly 
economized. 

The  thinnest  coating  of  gold  leaf  covering  tiie  finger^  will 
enable  a  person  to  approach  it  within  a  very  small  distance  of  a 
red-hot  iron  or  other  incandescent  body;  while^  if  unprotected^ 
it  would  be  burnt  at  ten  times  the  distance.  And  the  same 
reflecting  power  may  be  rendered  visible  by  gilding  some  letters 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  holding  a  red-hot  iron  over  them^ 
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when  the  uncovered  intervals  will  be  scorched,  but  the  letters 
diemselves  will  be  untouched  and  conspicuous. 

§  277*  The  radiation  of  heat  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant processes  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  brought  about. 
Not  only  does  heat  travel  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  body  by  the 
processes  of  conduction  and  convection,  which  we  have  before 
examined,  but  it  is  projected  frx>m  the  one  and  absorbed  by  the 
otiier,  at  a  rate  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
two.  In  every  assemblage  or  system  of  bodies,  as  for  instance 
the  various  objects  in  a  room,  there  is  a  tendency  in  each  to 
radiate  its  heat;  which,  if  met  by  an  equal  force  or  exchange 
in  others,  or  in  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  is  balanced  or 
restrained;  but  if  any  inequality  exist  in  the  system,  the  pro- 
jection takes  place  towards  the  weaker  point  tiU  the  balance  is 
restored  by  absorption. 

The  same  radiation  takes  place  upon  a  large  scale  from  all 
the  substances  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  towards  the  regions 
of  space;  wliich,  if  not  met  and  counteracted  by  the  radiation 
from  the  sun,  would  soon  annihilate  all  organic  being  by  the 
rigors  of  an  eternal  frost. 

§  278.  We  may  easily  obtain  evidence  of  this  tendency 
by  placing  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  metallic  mirror  the  bulb  of 
a  thermometer,  covered  with  some  good  radiating  substance,  as 
the  short  white  fibres  of  wool  or  cotton.  By  turning  this  appa- 
ratus towards  the  clear  sky,  the  thermometer  will  fall  several 
d^iees.  It  is  protected  by  its  position  from  the  radiation  of 
surrounding  objects,  and  its  own  radiant  heat  is  projected 
towards  the  clear  space,  or  falling  upon  the  concave  surface  of 
the  mirror,  is  reflected  in  parallel  lines  in  the  same  direction. 
This  effect  is  produced  even  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon, 
provided  the  mirror  be  turned  from  the  direct  rays  of  that  lumi- 
nary; and  at  night  a  depression  of  seventeen  degrees  below  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  surrounding  objects  may  commonly 
be  produced.  Perfect  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  is  necessary, 
and  perfect  transparency  also,  for  otherwise  the  balance  of  tem- 
perature is  soon  restored  by  convection,  and  the  slightest  mist 
destroys  the  effect  by  a  counter-radiation. 

§  279.  It  was  upon  these  principles  that  Dr.  Wells  first 
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explained  the  formation  of  dew  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
experimental  essays  which  ever  graced  the  annals  of  inductive 
philosophy.  He  ascertained  that  the  formation  of  this  impor- 
tant phenomenon  was  always  preceded  by  the  cooling  of  the 
body,  upon  which  it  was  deposited,  below  the  temperature  and 
dew-point  of  the  air,  by  radiation.  Hence  it  is  that  the  best 
radiating  substances,  such  as  the  fibrous  and  filamentous 
textures  of  vegetables,  collect  this  moisture  most  abundantly; 
and  the  short-mown  grass-plat  will  be  covered  with  it,  while 
the  gravelled  walk,  or  compact  road  by  its  side,  will  remain 
perfectly  dry:  and  hence  it  is  that  dew  never  forms  on  a  cloudy 
night,  or  when  there  is  wind  enough  to  restore  the  balance  of 
temperature  by  its  circulation. 

§  280.  If  in  one  of  the  foci  of  the  conjugate  mirrors 
before  described,  a  piece  of  ice,  or  a  glass  filled  with  a  freezing 
mixture,  be  placed  instead  of  a  heated  body,  the  thermometer 
in  the  other  focus  will  indicate  a  depression  of  temperature; 
and  the  experiment  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  proving 
cold  to  have  a  positive  existence,  distinct  from  heat;  but  the 
phenomenon  is  easily  explicable  upon  the  principles  which 
we  have  already  laid  down,  without  reference  to  any  new  hypo- 
thesis. In  the  new  arrangement,  the  thermometer  is  the  hotter 
body,  and  radiating  its  heat  upon  the  nearest  mirror  the  rays 
are  projected  upon  the  second,  and  collected  in  the  focus,  where 
they  are  absorbed  by  the  ice;  and  as  no  adequate  return  is 
made,  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  necessarily  falls. 
The  effect  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  radiation  directed  into 
clear  space,  just  described,  which  was  referred,  by  Sir  J.  Leslie, 
to  cold  pulses  shot  downwards  from  the  sky. 

Radiation,  however,  was  ascertained  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to 
proceed  with  greater  energy  in  vacuo  than  in  the  air.  He,  by 
means  of  the  voltaic  battery,  ignited  charcoal  placed  in  the 
focus  of  a  small  mirror  confined  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an 
air-pump.  The  receiver  being  exhausted  to  yf^,  the  effect 
upon  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  focus  of  another  mirror 
below,  was  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  when  the  air  was  in  its 
natural  state  of  condensation. 

§  281.  The  law  of  the  cooling  of  bodies  by  radiation, 
which  is  approximately  stated  for  low  temperatures  by  saying 
that  the  temperature  communicated  is  proportional  to  the  excess 
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of  temperature^  was  more  correctly  ascertained  by  the  researches 
of  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit.  They  founds  1st,  that  in  vacuo 
the  quickness  of  cooling  for  a  constant  excess  of  temperature 
increases  in  geometrical  progression,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  space  increases  in  arithmetical  progression. 

2ndly,  that  the  quickness  of  cooling,  so  fieur  as  it  depends  on 
the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  hot  body,  increases  as  the 
terms  of  a  geometrical  progression  diminished  by  a  constant 
number,  when  the  temperature  of  the  hot  body  increases  in 
arithmetical  pn^ression. 

§  282.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  heating  power 
of  the  snn^s  rays  depends  upon  the  colour  of  the  surfeuses  upon 
which  they  faJl;  and  that  dark  and  black  bodies  are  more 
heated  than  those  which  are  of  light  tints,  or  white.  The  fact 
was  proved  by  Dr.  Hooke  and  Dr.  Franklin,  who  placed  pieces 
of  cloth,  of  similar  texture  and  size,  upon  snow,  allowing  the 
sun's  rays  to  £Bdl  equally  upon  them.  The  dark  specimens 
always  absorbed  more  heat  than  the  light  ones,  and  the  snow 
beneath  them  melted  to  a  greater  extent  than  under  the  others; 
and  they  remarked  that  the  effect  was  nearly  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  the  shade.  With  regard  to  this  experiment,  the 
different  colours  stood  in  the  following  order, — black,  blue, 
green,  purple,  red,  yellow,  white. 

It  is  probable  that  the  absorption  of  some  kinds  of  terrestrial 
heat  may  also  be  affected,  in  some  degree,  by  the  colour  of  the 
objects  upon  which  the  rays  may  fall;  but  such  a  distinction  of 
kinds  we  must  proceed  to  established. 

§  283.  We  have  now  to  inquire  how  radiant  heat  is 
affected  by  its  passage  through  such  bodies  as  it  can  penetrate 
and  traverse.  All  the  ordinary  phenomena  which  we  observe, 
take  place  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  and  radiation 
will  proceed  through  any  gaseous  medium.  The  experiment  of 
Sir  H.  Davy  has  however  just  been  referred  to,  to  prove  that  it 
proceeds  with  least  obstruction  in  vacuo.  Observation  has 
also  proved  that  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays  is  greater  upon 
ihe  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain  than  at  its  base;  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  solar  heat  is  absorbed 
in  passing  through  a  column  of  6000  feet  of  the  purest  air. 

As  it  is  by  the  passage  of  light  through  different  transparent 
media  that  we  distinguish  different  kinds  of  luminous  rays,  so 
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by  the  same  means  we  are  enabled  to  detect  different  kinds  of 
calorific  rays. 

§  284.  Sir  Wm.  Herschel^  in  examining  the  solar  ray  by 
means  of  a  prism  of  fiint-glass^  found  the  greatest  heat  in  the 
red  ray^  or  even  in  the  dark  space  a  little  beyond  it;  and  concluded 
that  radiant  heat  was  less  refrangible  than  the  least  refrangible 
of  the  rays  of  light.  Professor  Seebeck  subsequently  ascer- 
tained that  the  place  of  the  maximum  of  temperature  in  the 
solar  spectrum  depends  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
substance  of  which  the  prism  is  made.  With  a  hollow  prism 
filled  with  sulphuric  acid^  it  fell  within  the  limits  of  the  orange 
space^  and  with  water  within  those  of  the  yellow* 

§  285.  In  experimenting  with  colourless  and  perfectly- 
polished  and  transparent  glass,  one  striking  difference  inmie- 
diately  occurs  between  solar  heat  and  the  radiant  heat  of 
terrestrial  bodies;  it  allows  the  rays  of  the  former,  like  the  rays 
of  light,  to  pass  through  it  with  little  obstruction,  while  it 
almost  wholly  arrests  the  progress  of  the  latter.  The  rays 
of  heat,  as  well  as  of  light,  are  concentrated  in  the  focus  of  a 
concave  metallic  mirror,  and  the  greatest  heat  which  has  ever 
been  produced  by  art  has  thus  been  accumulated.  The  effect 
is  little  lessened  when  the  mirror  is  formed  of  silvered  glass,  in 
which  case  the  rays  which  are  reflected  from  the  bright  metallic 
surfiace  pass  through  the  interposed  substance  of  the  glass 
before  they  are  collected.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  metallic 
mirror  be  held  before  a  common  fire,  a  burning  focus  will  be 
easily  foimd;  but  with  a  glass  mirror  the  light  of  the  fire  will 
be  reflected,  but  not  its  heat.  In  a  similar  way  glass  lenses 
refract  both  the  light  and  heat  of  the  stm,  and  hence  are 
familiarly  distinguished  as  burning-glasses;  but  when  held 
before  any  source  of  terrestrial  heat,  the  most  delicate  air 
thermometer  will  scarcely  be  affected. 

The  principal  effects  which  we  have  previously  described  of 
the  reflexion  of  dark  heat  from  the  conjugate  mirrors  are 
immediately  arrested  by  the  interposition  of  the  thinnest 
glass  plate.  This  property  of  glass  is  sometimes  usefully 
employed  where  it  is  desirable  to  see  the  light  of  a  fire  without 
being  incommoded  by  the  heat;  and  glass  screens  are  used  to 
protect  the  eyes  when  it  is  necessary  to  inspect  the  action  of  a 
hot  furnace. 
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The  fBdiant  force,  however,  is  not  lost  by  this  absorption  of 
the  glass:  it  receives  a  new  direction;  the  glass  itself  becomes 
hot,  and  begins  to  throw  off  heat  by  secondary  radiation. 

§  286.  This  distinction  between  solar  and  terrestrial  heat 
is  &r  from  being  absolute  as  was  at  one  time  supposed;  for  by 
delicate  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  glass  will  arrest 
some  of  the  former  rays,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  allow 
«ome  of  the  latter  to  pass.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that 
the  quantity  of  terrestrial  heat  which  may  be  transmitted  varies 
with  the  nature  of  its  source:  from  a  good  radiating  surface  of 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  it  is  scarcely  appreciable,  while 
from  the  flame  of  a  gas  lamp  it  may  be  measured  by  the  air 
thermometer.  M.  De  Laroche  also  made  the  discovery  that 
the  heat  which  has  passed  through  one  plate  of  glass  is  less 
subject  to  absorption  when  passing  through  a  second. 

§  287.  The  difference  between  radiant  heat  and  light, 
and  heat  in  a  lower  condition  of  intensity,  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  combustion  of  a  flame  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gases  in  which  no  solid  matter  is  concerned.  The  result  is  the 
vapotir  of  water,  and  the  disengagement  of  the  greatest  heat 
which  art  can  command;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  very  little 
light,  and  if  a  convex  lens  be  held  before  it,  the  radiant  heat, 
which  will  pass  through  it  will  scarcely  affect  the  most  delicate 
air  thermometer.  If  a  piece  of  solid  matter,  capable  of  resisting 
its  action,  such  as  a  wire  of  platinum,  be  held  in  it,  radiation 
will  immediately  take  place.  A  piece  of  lime  thus  presented  to 
flame  undergoes  no  chemical  change,  but  emits  a  light  which 
almost  rivals  that  of  the  sun;  and  radiant  heat  is  at  the  same 
time  projected  of  sufficient  intensity  to  penetrate  the  lens,  and 
to  inflame  phosphorus  at  its  focus.  This  light  was  used  by 
Lieutenant  Drummond  for  the  purpose  of  signals,  and  when 
placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector  was  vbible  at  a 
distance  of  sixty-nine  miles. 

§  288.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Melloni  for  almost  all 
that  we  know,  with  accuracy,  of  the  passage  of  radiant  heat 
through  different  translucent  substances.  The  memoirs  in 
which  he  has  recorded  his  experiments  and  deductions  have 
been  most  justly  honoured  with  the  Rumford  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  they  present  a  model  well  worthy  of  the 
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imitation  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  Bimilar  physical  inves- 
tigations. 

He  has  ascertained  that  the  power  in  bodies  of  transmitting 
rays  of  heat  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  their  transparency, 
or  their  power  of  transmitting  rays  of  light;  and  amongst  crys- 
tallized bodies  in  particular,  he  has  found  that  some  which  are 
highly  transparent  intercept  nearly  the  whole  of  the  calorific 
rays,  while  others  act  in  a  manner  directly  contrary.  These 
properties  are  invariably  manifested,  whatever  be  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  source,  and  become  yet  more  singular  at  low  tempe- 
ratures; for  in  the  latter  case  it  is  found  that  the  ordinary  heat 
of  the  hand  will  pass  through  a  solid  body  of  several  inches 
in  thickness.  Liquid  chloride  of  sidphur,  of  a  deep  red-brown 
colour,  will,  out  of  100  rays,  allow  63  to  pass;  while  an  equal 
thickness  of  colourless  spirit  of  turpentine  will  only  transmit 
31;  of  sulphuric  ether,  21;  sulphuric  acid,  17;  and  of  distilled 
water,  only  11;  the  case  is  the  same  with  solid  bodies.  Different 
kinds  of  glass  vary  in  their  powers  of  transmission,  from  67  per 
cent,  in  flint-glass  to  49  per  cent,  in  crown-glass;  while  perfectly 
diaphanous  rock  salt  will  transmit  92  out  of  every  100  rays; 
and  equally  diaphanous  almn  only  12.  To  distinguish  those 
bodies  which  possess  a  capacity  for  calorific  transmission,  from 
those  which  possess  a  capacity  for  luminous  transmission,  he 
has  proposed  the  term  diathermanous  for  the  former,  as  analog- 
ous in  form  to  the  epithet  diaphanous^  applied  to  the  latter* 
In  one  experiment  he  employed  a  plate  of  alum,  well  polished^ 
and  perfectly  transparent,  only  .06  inches  in  thickness,  and 
compared  it  with  a  plate  of  smoky  quartz  3.38  inches  thick, 
which  was  of  so  decided  a  brown  colour  that  the  large  letters  of 
a  printed  page,  placed  in  the  fullest  light,  could  not  be  traced 
through  it;  and  found  that  the  former  allowed  only  6  per  cent, 
of  the  rays  to  pass  through  it,  while  the  latter  afforded  a  passage 
to  19  per  cent.  He  also  found  that  the  perfectly  opaque 
glass  employed  in  the  construction  of  mirrors,  for  experiments 
upon  the  polarization  of  light,  was  diathermanous  enough  to 
transmit  a  considerable  quantity  of  calorific  rays:  on  the  other 
hand,  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  of  a  blue  colour,  and  strongly 
diaphanous f  is  perfectly  athermanous. 

§  289.  These  striking  differences  in  bodies  of  the  same 
aspect,  seem  to  arise  rather  from  structure  than  from  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  molecules,  for  a  block  of  common 
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salt,  being  divided  into  flakes^  instantly  arrests  calorific  radiation^ 
and  the  transmissive  power  of  water  is  only  increased  from 
11  to  12^  by  dissolving  in  it  either  alum  or  rock  salt,  two  sub- 
stances which  in  their  solid  state  are  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  scale  of  transmission. 

M.  MeUoni  performed  all  his  experiments  with  an  apparatus 
of  extreme  delicacy^  the  construction  and  application  of  which 
constitutes  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  work:  but  such 
as  have  not  a  tiiermoscopic  apparatus  may  easily  satisfy  them- 
selves that  rock  salt  transmits  almost  all  the  radiant  heat  that 
falls  on  its  surface^  by  fixing  vertically  on  the  same  stand  a 
plate  of  tills  substance^  and  a  plate  of  glass  or  alum  of  the  same 
dimensions^  and  by  bringing  the  stand  quite  close  to  the  fire  of 
a  stove.  If  it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  tiiis  state  for  five  or  six 
minutes^  the  glass  will  become  burning  hot,  while  the  rock  salt^ 
if  applied  to  the  most  tender  part  of  the  hand,  will  produce  no 
sensation  of  warmth.  This  difference  may  be  rendered  visible 
by  placing  a  piece  of  wax  on  each  of  the  plates;  that  on  the 
glass  will  soon  begin  to  melt,  while  that  on  the  salt  will  remain 
quite  solid. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  experiments  may  also  be  repeated 
by  means  of  a  large  air  thermometer  bent  twice  at  right  angles; 
between  the  blackened  balls  of  which  a  stand  is  placed,  for  the 
reception  of  the  source  of  heat  and  the  intervening  plates.  The 
liquid  will  be  depressed  on  that  side  on  which  the  heat  most 
freely  radiates. 

§  290.  The  results  above  detailed  were  obtained  from 
tiie  burner  of  an  argand  lamp;  but  M«  Melloni  found  that 
different  effects  were  produced  ftx)m  different  calorific  sources. 
The  four  which  he  compared  together  were  tiie  flame  of  oil 
without  the  interposition  of  glass;  platina  wire  kept  in  a  state 
of  incandescence^  by  means  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  (both 
of  which  are  luminous) ;  a  plate  of  copper  heated  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  7S2^y  and  a  vessel  of  thin  copper  blackened  on  the 
outside  filled  witii  boiling  water,  (botii  of  which  were  non- 
luminous);  some  of  the  principal  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 
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Table  XXXV.     Of  Diathermancy. 


Names  of  the  taiterpoaed  8abstiiaoe»— 

KT&lriMl  llAmA. 

Incaiidesoent 

Oopperat 

Copper  at 

oommon  thicknen,  0.108  In. 

Platinum. 

738«». 

21«*. 

Rock  salt 

92 

92 

92 

92 

Iceland  spar 

39 

28 

6 

0 

Mirror  glass 

39 

24 

6 

0 

Rock  crystal  (colourless) 

38 

28 

6 

0 

Ditto         (smoky)    . 

37 

28 

6 

0 

Citric  acid    . 

11 

2 

0 

0 

Alum  .... 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Pure  Ice       .         .         . 

6 

0 

0 

0 

§  291.  Thus  it  appears  that  rock  salt,  successively  ex> 
posed  to  radiation  from  different  sources,  always  transmits  im- 
mediately the  same  quantity  of  heat,  (and  it  is  the  only  known 
substance  which  thus  acts.)  A  plate  of  any  other  diathermanous 
substance  will,  under  the  same  circumstances,  transmit  quanti- 
ties less  considerable  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  of  the 
source  is  less  elevated:  but  the  differences  between  one  trans- 
mission and  another,  decrease  as  the  plate  on  which  we  operate 
is  more  attenuated.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  calorific  rays 
from  different  sources  are  intercepted  in  a  greater  or  less 
quantity,  not  at  the  surface  and  in  virtue  of  an  absorbent  power 
varying  with  the  temperature  of  the  source,  but  in  the  very 
interior  of  the  plate,  and  in  virtue  of  an  absorbent  force  similiur 
to  that  which  extinguishes  certain  species  of  light  in  a  coloured 
medium. 


§  €92.  In  extending  this  observation  to  the  solar  rays, 
M.  Melloni  found  that  the  quantity  of  heat  intercepted  by 
increasing  the  thickness  of  the  transparent  medium  is  greater 
for  the  less  refrangible  than  for  the  more  refrangible  rays:  that 
is,  that  while  the  thinnest  possible  pellicle  will  permit  as  much 
per  cent,  of  the  heat  accompanying  the  red  ray  to  pass  through  it 
as  of  that  of  the  violet  ray,  if  the  thickness  be  increased,  a  much 
larger  per  centage  of  the  former  will  be  stopped  than  of  the  latter; 
whence  he  concluded  that  the  refrangibility  of  a  heating  ray  is 
a  measure  of  its  intensity.  The  rays  of  heat  which  are  separated 
by  a  common  prism  do  not  undergo  the  same  action  upon  passing 
through  a  layer  of  water:  the  most  refrangible  rays,  or  those 
towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  pass  undiminished; 
while  the  less  refrangible,  or  those  in  the  red  ray,  are  entirely 
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stopped  by  that  fiqtiid.  Thus  the  changes  in  the  maximum  of 
temperature  in  the  solar  spectrum,  when  different  liquids  were 
employed  by  Professor  Seebeck,  are  accounted  for. 

§  293,  The  refraction  and  constant  transmission  of  the 
calorific  rays  from  any  source  through  rock  salt  being  established, 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  this  substance  in 
carrying  on  the  investigation  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  radiant 
heat.  When  formed  into  lenses  and  prisms,  it  will  act  upon 
calorific  rays  m  a  manner  perfecUy  analogous  to  that  in  which 
optical  instruments  act  upon  luminous  rays.  The  feeblest 
emanations  may  thus  be  concentrated  to  a  focus,  or  propagated 
to  a  distance;  and  in  this  manner  we  may,  with  the  aid  of  a 
common  differential  thermometer  with  small  balls,  obtain  very 
decided  indications  of  the  heat  issuing  from  a  vessel  fiUed  with 
tepid  water  and  placed  at  a  great  distance.  It  constitutes,  to 
use  M«  MeUoni's  expression,  the  true  gloM  of  radiant  heat*  All 
other  transparent  bodies  are  but  partial  and  incomplete  trans- 
mitters of  heat,  totally  intercepting  calorific  rays  of  a  certain 
kind^  just  as  coloured  media  intercept  coloured  rays  of  certain 
kinds.  All  examinations  of  the  nature  of  solar  heat  with  com- 
mon prisms  of  glass,  water,  alcohol,  &c.,  are  necessarily  as 
fiedlacious  as  any  attempt  would  have  been  to  analyse  solar  light 
with  prisms  formed  of  coloured  glass. 

§  294.  Amongst  the  calorific  rays  of  the  sun  there  are 
some  which  have  a  resemblance  to  terrestrial  heat,  and  amongst 
the  calorific  rays  of  flame  some  are  found  similar  to  the  heat  of 
the  sUn.  The  differences  observed  between  solar  and  terrestrial 
heat,  as  to  their  properties  of  transmission,  are  therefore  to  be 
attributed  merely  to  the  mixture,  in  different  proportions,  of 
several  kinds  of  rays. 

The  small  quantity  of  heat  which  emerges  frt)m  alum  is 
abundantly  transmitted  by  all  diaphanous  colourless  plates,  and 
suffers  no  appreciable  loss  when  the  thickness  of  the  plates  is 
varied  within  certain  Umits;  with  regard  to  transmission,  these 
rays,  in  fact,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  solar  heat. 
They  also  resemble  the  latter  in  the  decided  influence  which 
colour  has  upon  their  absorption.  When  the  rays  of  a  naked 
flame  were  made  to  fidl  upon  similar  thermoscopic  surfaces 
covered  with  lamp-blacky  and  Spanish  white  mixed  with  gum- 
water,  the  effect  of  the  white,  as  compared  with  the  black,  was 
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as  80.5  to  100;  and  it  was  the  same  when  a  screen  of  rock  salt 
was  interposed;  but  when  rays  which  had  been  previously 
passed  through  a  screen  of  alum  were  employed^  the  effects 
were  as  42.9  to  100.  Professor  Powell  has  ascertained  that 
colourless  glass  acts  in  the  same  way^  though  with  somewhat 
less  energy. 

§  295.  From  these  facts  a  strong  analogy  results  between 
luminiferous  and  calorific  rays  in  their  passage  through  different 
media.     A  glass  of  a  very  pure  red  colour  transmits  only  light 
of  that  colour  and  intercepts  all  other  coloured  rays;  therefore 
if  we  examine  through  such  a  glass  flames  of  different  colours^ 
but  of  nearly  the  same  intensity,  we  shiall  perceive  them  tinged 
with  red,  and  the  more  feeble  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of 
the  quantity  of  red  light  mingled  with  their  principal  tint;  so 
that  any  radiation,  wholly  free  from  this  colour,  will  be  invi- 
sible.    In  the  same  manner,  radiant  heat  will  pass  in  greater  or 
less  quantity,  or  be  totally  intercepted  by,  a  colourless  plate  of 
glass,  successively  exposed  to  the  radiations  of  flame,  incan- 
descent metal,  and  the  sides  of  a  vessel  filled  with  boiling-water. 
In  the  first  two  cases,  we  find  amongst  the  different  kinds  of 
heat  which  compose  the  pencil,  some  rays  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, which  are  endued  with   what  we  may  call  the  calorific 
coloration  of  glass;  whilst  there  does  not  exist  a  single  ray  of 
this  kind  in  the  pencil  which  proceeds  from  the  last  source. 
The  theory  then  supposes  that  there  exists  in  glass,  and  gene- 
rally in  all  perfectly  limpid  and  colourless  substances,  an  invi- 
sible property  quite  analogous  to  coloration.     Now,  experiment 
has  both  proved  that  the  quantity  of  heat  of  the  calorific  colo- 
ration of  glass,  increases  with  the  intensity  of  the  source  of  heat, 
and  also,  that  the  mean  refrangibility  of  radiant  heat  increases 
from  the  same  cause.    The  rays  of  heat  emitted  from  a  series  of 
different  sources  disposed  in  the  order  of  their  temperatures, 
are  therefore  analogous  to  the  different  coloured  rays  which 
constitute  the  solar  ^ectrum;  the  most  refrangible  part,  that  is 
to  say,  the  violet,  the  indigo,  and  the  blue,  representing  the 
radiation  froiQ  flame  or  incandescent  bodies,  and  the  opposite 
part,  viz.,  the  red,  the  orange,  and  the  yeUow,  resembling  the 
radiation  of  warm  non-luminous  bodies.     Upon  this  analogy, 
therefore,  glass  which  transmits  only  rays  emitted  from  sources 
of  a  high  temperature  possesses  calorific  coloration,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  most  refrangible  colours  of  the  spectrum.    Now 
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al)  diathermanoua  substances^  though  more  or  less  permeable  to 
radiant  heat,  on  being  exposed  to  die  radiation  of  different 
sources  behave  like  glass:  they  are  aU  subject  to  the  same  law, 
namely,  that  the  calorific  emanations  which  resemble  the  upper 
part  of  the  solar  spectrum,  experience  in  their  interior  a  less 
absorption  than  emanations  firom  sources  of  lower  intensity. 
But  the  analogy  witii  light  would  foil  if  we  could  not  find  media 
which  were  capable  of  transmitting  this  kind  of  radiation  and 
absorbing  the  opposite;  for  we  are  well  acquainted  with  sub- 
stances which  axe  diaphanous  to  every  colour.  M.  Melloni  has 
more  recentiy  discovered  the  facts  which  supply  tiiis  deficiency. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  we  know  anything  of  the  action 
of  those  minute  particles  of  foreign  bodies  which  determine 
the  absorption  of  different  rays  of  light  in  differentiy  coloured 
glasses;  but  with  regard  to  the  different  rays  of  heat  they  all 
act  indifferently,  and  only  diminish  the  general  diathermancy  of 
the  glass.  There  is  one  exception  however  to  this,  in  the  green 
oxide  of  copper  with  which  some  species  of  green  glass  is 
coloured;  which,  whilst  it  admits  of  the  transmission  of  most  of 
the  rays  which  are  transmissible  by  glass,  absorbs  tiiose  which 
are  capable  of  passing  through  alum,  or  those  which  are  most 
refrangible.  M.  Melloni  foimd  also  that  the  rays  which  are 
transmitted  by  some  opaque  glasses,  had  all  the  properties  of 
those  proceeding  firom  tiiis  green  glass,  and  hence  he  inferred 
that  in  both  cases,  the  substance  added  to  the  glass  would  stop 
the  passage  of  the  highly  refrangible  heat,  but  allow  of  the 
passage  of  the  rays  of  lower  refrangibility. 

The  proof  of  this  would  have  been  decisive,  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  tinge  a  portion  of  rock  salt,  the  only  perfectly  dia- 
thermanous  body  witii  which  we  are  acquainted,  with  oxide  of 
copper  or  with  carbonaceous  matter,  as  is  the  case  witii  glass, 
but  neitiier  by  solution  nor  heat  can  tiiis  be  effected  without 
destroying  its  texture.  But  M.  Melloni  at  length  found  tiiat  by 
superficiaUy  covering  it  with  lamp-black,  by  carefully  smoking  it 
over  a  flame,  the  same  end  might  be  attained.  He  thus  formed 
a  combination  which  was  permeable  to  radiant  heat  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  lowness  of  the  intensity  of  the  source  from 
which  it  was  emitted,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing,)  to  the  least 
refrangible  rays. 

He  took  three  exactly- similar  plates  of  rock  salt;  the  first  he 
lefk  in  its  natural  state;  the  second,  he  covered  with  a  film  of  any 
diathermanous  substance,  such  as  mica,  glass,  or  varnish;  and 
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the  third,  he  smoked.  He  placed  them  successively  before  dif- 
ferent sources  of  heat,  in  his  apparatus:  the  first,  transmitted 
the  same  quantity  of  heat  from  all  the  sources;  the  second, 
transmitted  a  quantity  increasing  with  the  temperature  of  the 
source;  and  the  third,  a  quantity  which  decreased  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  source:  and  thus  he  could  separate  at  pleasure,  by 
absorption,  the  more  refrangible  rays  of  heat  from  the  less  refran- 
gible, as  may  be  done  with  the  rays  of  light  by  coloured  media. 
By  passing  the  rays  of  the  sun  first  through  a  stratum  of 
water  and  then  through  green  glass,  M.  Melloni  succeeded  in 
sifting  the  whole  of  the  heat  from  light:  the  emerging  beam 
had  a  greenish  tint,  but  when  concentrated  by  a  lens  of  rock 
salt  to  the  intensity  of  the  original  ray,  had  not  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  most  delicate  thermoscope. 

$  296.  M.  Melloni  has  remarked,  that  this  specific  dif- 
ference in  the  rays  of  heat  is  manifest  upon  the  great  scale  of 
natural  phenomena  in  the  differences  of  their  absorption  by 
snow.  It  has  long  been  observed  that  snow,  which  lies  near 
tiie  trunks  of  trees  and  tufts  of  shrubs,  melts  much  more  rapidly 
than  at  a  distance  from  them.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  proper 
heat  of  the  vegetating  bodies,  for  the  same  thing  happens 
around  dead  bushes  and  dry  poles;  and  the  greater  the  number 
of  branches,  and  the  smaller  the  twigs,  the  greater  is  their 
thawing  influence.  The  effect  commences  on  their  south  sides^ 
and  gradually  extends  by  the  west,  till  it  reaches  round  to  the 
north.  Hence,  it  appears  that  it  is  due  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
directly  communicated  to  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  then  radiated  from  them  to  the  surrounding  surface.  Up 
to  the  time  of  M.  Melloni's  discoveries,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  account  for  this  secondary  radiation  having  more  power  than 
the  primary  one  from  which  it  was  derived.  He  has,  however, 
shown  by  the  most  decisive  experiments,  tliat  the  secondary 
rays  from  the  trees  are  much  more  abundantly  absorbed  by 
snow  and  other  white  substances  than  the  solar  rays  themselves. 
If  the  rays  of  a  naked  lamp  be  concentrated  by  a  lens,  and 
made  to  fall  upon  a  thermometric  surface  covered  with  white 
lead,  an  effect  will  be  produced  which  may  be  designated  at 
15°;  but  if  a  sheet  of  thick  paper,  of  a  deep  grey  colour,  be 
interposed  in  the  passage  of  the  rays  close  to  the  thermoscope, 
the  effect  will  rise  to  33°.  Here  we  may  suppose,  that  of  100 
direct  rays  which   fall  upon  the  white  surface,  10  only  are 
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absorbed^  and  the  rest  reflected.  When  the  paper  is  inter- 
posed it  becomes  itself  heated^  and  radiates  perhaps  only  25 
to  the  same  Burface;  but  of  these^  5  only  are  reflected,  and  20 
absorbed. 

The  difiierent  effect  upon  snow  of  rays  of  heat  from  different 
sources,  may  be  shown  by  a  still  more  direct  experiment.  Let 
a  differential  thermoscope  be  placed  between  an  Argand  lamp 
and  a  blackened  copper  surface,  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp  to  7^2^, 
so  as  to  be  in  equUibrio  between  them;  which  may  be  effected 
by  approaching  the  instrument  nearer  to  the  feebler  source  of 
heat  than  to  the  other.  Having  ascertained  the  position  of 
equilibrium,  let  the  thermoscope  be  removed,  and  a  tube  divided 
into  two  by  a  diaphragm,  and  filled  at  each  end  with  newly- 
ftJlen  show,  be  exactly  placed  in  its  position  with  one  face  pre- 
sented to  each  of  the  calorific  sources:  notwithstanding  the 
quality  of  the  intensity  of  the  heat  as  measured  by  a  ther- 
moscope in  this  position,  the  snow  in  the  tube  opposed  to  the 
heated  copper  will  melt  much  faster  than  that  in  the  other,  and 
will  generally  disappear  in  half  the  time. 

The  experiment  may  be  made  still  more  simply  by  suspend- 
ing over  a  sur£Eu;e  of  snow,  and  close  to  it,  a  disc  of  thin  card, 
covered  on  both  sides  with  lamp-black:  if  the  rays  of  an  Argand 
lamp  be  made  to  fall  upon  it,  the  surrounding  snow  will  be 
unaffected,  but  a  cavity  will  be  quickly  thawed  under  the  card. 
If  the  heated  copper-plate  be  now  substituted  for  the  lamp,  the 
phenomena  will  take  place  in  the  inverse  direction;  the  melting 
of  the  snow  will  be  more  abundant  in  the  parts  exposed  to  the 
direct  radiation  than  under  the  disc,  so  that  in  a  short  time 
Uiere  will  be  a  protuberance  in  the  latter  situation  instead  of  an 
excavation. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  heated  card  emits  rays  much 
more  absorbable  than  the  direct  rays  of  the  lamp;  and  hence  it 
follows,  that  the  snow  is  melted  in  much  greater  abundance 
under  the  shadow  of  the  disc  than  elsewhere,  notwithstanding 
the  quantity  of  the  heat  is  less.  In  the  second  case,  when  the 
calorific  source  and  the  card  both  emit  rays  of  the  same  nature, 
and  equally  absorbable,  the  disc  must,  by  its  interposition, 
diminish  the  effect  of  the  direct  radiation,  and  protect  the  snow 
in  the  part  which  it  screens. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  heat  changes  its  degree  of  refran- 
gibility  by  secondary  radiation,  and  that,  upon  the  theory  of 
undulations,  one  long  wave  is  broken  up  into  several  shorter 
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ones,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  several  short  waves  may  unite 
together  so  as  to  form  one  long  one.  There  is  nothing  analo- 
gous to  this  in  the  waves  of  coloured  light;  red  light  has  never 
yet  been  changed  into  blue,  or  orange  into  violet. 

§  297.  The  polarization  of  heat,  though  the  experiments 
by  which  it  has  been  demonstrated  are  of  a  still  more  delieate 
nature  than  those  which  we  have  just  examined,  rests  upon  as 
certain  foundations  as  its  refraction.  Heat  was  first  shown  by 
M.  Berard  to  be  susceptible  of  this  modification  by  reflexion. 
M,  Melloni,  however,  failed  at  first  in  obtaining  any  indications 
of  polarization,  either  by  this  means  or  by  transmitting  obscure 
radiant  heat  through  plates  of  tourmaline.  Professor  Forbes  suc- 
ceeded in  these  experiments,  and  also  showed  that  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  plates  of  mica:  and  M.  Melloni  has  since  tiioroughly 
investigated  the  subject,  and  explained  his  previous  failure. 

A  great  difficulty  presents  itself  in  studying  the  polarization  of 
heat  by  tourmalines  in  tiieir  feeble  calorific  transmission,  which 
varies  with  their  quality.  These  difierences  depend  upon  the 
diathermancy  of  each  species  of  tiie  mineral ;  that  is,  they  arise 
from  different  species  being  each  permeable  to  a  differently  con- 
stituted calorific  stream.  Of  every  100  rays  transmitted  by  a 
pair  of  tourmalines  with  their  axes  parallel,  about  22  disappear 
by  crossing  the  axis.  This  proportion  suffers  no  very  decided 
change  in  the  rays  transmitted  by  common  glass,  or  glass  of  any 
prismatic  colour  except  green,  when  it  is  reduced  to  xBtt-  When 
water,  on  the  contrary,  is  employed,  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
is  polarized,  after  transmission,  amounts  to  r^:  showing  an 
analogous  difference  in  the  polarization  of  different  kinds  of 
heat  to  that  which  we  had  previously  found  in  their  refraction ; 
and  in  this  presenting  a  marked  distinction  from  the  polarization 
of  light. 

X.     ELECTRICITY. 

§  298.  We  will  proceed  now  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  laws  of  those  forces  which  we  have  already  indicated  and 
named  electrical^  from  the  electron  or  amber  in  which  they  were 
first  observed  by  Thales,  600  years  before  the  Christian  era  (§15). 
The  more  striking  phenomena  of  lambent  flames  upon  the  mast- 
heads of  vessels  in  a  storm,  or  lights  upon  the  spear-points  of 
soldiers,  and  the  flash  of  lightning,  had  been  also  observed  with 
feelings  of  dread  and  superstition,  but  were  little  supposed,  in 
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those  early  days,  to  have  any  thing  in  common  with  the  alternate 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  minnte  particles  of  dust  by  this  rare 
substance  after  it  had  been  subjected  to  friction.  It  was  not 
till  2200  years  afterwards  that  the  same  property  of  attraction, 
accompanied  under  favorable  circumstances  by  flashes  of  lights 
was  observed  to  be  possessed  by  glass,  sulphur^  and  sealing-wax, 
and  that  the  foundations  of  electrical  science  were  laid  by  Mr. 
Gilbert.  We  are  indebted  to  active  observation,  or  experiment, 
for  the  whole  of  the  superstructure ;  mere  passive  observation, 
or  common  experience,  having  had  but  little  influence  upon  its 
progress.  Electricity  is  as  widely  diflused,  as  energetic  in  its 
character,  and  at  least  as  important  in  the  economy  of  the 
material  universe,  as  heat  itself;  but  its  properties  are  more 
recondite ;  and  necessity  has  not  given  to  the  human  race  that 
early  command  over  this  power,  upon  which  its  very  existence 
has  depended  in  the  latter  case.  Such  a  command  will  probably 
result  from  the  higher  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
man,  and  may  be  destined  to  requite  his  patient  industry  with 
the  acquirement  of  power,  of  which  only  inadequate  anticipations 
can  as  yet,  perhaps,  be  formed. 

§  299.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  traced  the  origin 
of  heat  to  five  principal  sources;  and  from  four  of  the  same 
sources  we  also  derive  the  new  force  which  w^e  are  about  to 
examine;  whilst  analogy,  as  well  as  the  uncertain  results  of 
vague  experiments,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  fifth,  or  the  solar 
rays,  will  hereafter  be  found  capable  of  imparting  this  subtle 
influence.  It  is  freely  evolved  by  the  mechanical  action  of 
heterogeneous  substances;  still  more  abimdantly  by  chemical 
action ;  it  is  a  product  of  animal  organization;  and  as  electricity 
under  certain  conditions  is  capable  of  evolving  heat,  so  heat,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  capable  of  exciting  electricity.  Like  heat,  it 
adds  nothing  to,  and  subtracts  nothing  from,  the  weight  of 
bodies  in  which  it  is  excited ;  but  unlike  heat,  it  is  not  opposed 
to  cohesion,  and  does  not  increase  the  volume  of  homogeneous 
masses,  or  loose  the  chain  which  binds  their  particles  together. 
It  is  capable  of  acting  upon  masses  of  matter  in  opposition  to 
gravity,  and  it  is  also  capable  of  the  most  energetic  influence 
upon  its  constituent  atoms.  Every  form  of  matter  may  be 
excited  to  its  action,  and  it  may  be  transferred  from  one  portion 
of  matter  in  which  it  has  been  called  forth  to  another  previously 
in  a  neutral  state. 

Our  present  purpose,  which  will  lead  us  to  inquire  into  the 
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modes  in  which  this  force  distributes  itself^  and  in  which  its 
equilibrum  is  maintained  amongst  the  particles  of  ponderable 
matter^  or  into  the  laws  of  Electrical  Statics^  wiU  best  be 
answered  by  confining  our  attention  mainly  to  its  mechanical 
developement^  or  excitation  by  friction. 

§  300.  The  apparatus  we  shall  first  describe  is  of  extreme 
simplicity,  but  the  instruction  which  we  derive  from  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

We  have  already  seen  (§  15)  that  if  we  suspend  some  light 
substance,  such  as  a  feather  or  a  pith  ball,  by  a  silk  thread,  and 
then  approach  it  with  a  dry  glass  tube,  which  has  been  rubbed 
with  silk,  the  suspended  substance  will  be  attracted  to  the  glass 
tube  from  a  distance,  and  adhere  to  it  for  a  moment,  but  will 
afterwards  recede  from  it ;  and,  after  its  separation,  so  far  from 
the  glass  exerting  any  attraction  upon  it,  it  will  strongly  repel  it 
from  its  surface.  If  we  substitute  a  stick  of  sealing  wax  for  the 
glass  tube,  and  rub  it  with  a  dry  warm  flannel,  we  may  produce 
the  same  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  upon  a  fresh 
feather ;  and  in  the  same  order  (69).  But,  now,  if  we  present  the 
excited  wax  to  the  feather  which  has  received  the  repulsive 
property  from  the  glass,  or  the  excited  glass  to  the  light  sub- 


(69)    The  annexed  figure  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  feather  when 


in  its  natural  state  attracted  by  the  excited  glass,  and  when  in  an 
electrified  state  repelled  from  the  similarly  electrified  rod. 
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stance  which  is  in  a  state  to  be  repelled  by  the  wax,  strong 
attraction  will  be  manifest  in  both  cases* 

Moreover,  we  find  from  experiment,  that  not  only  does  the 
originally  excited  glass  or  wax  attract  or  repel  those  light 
portions  of  matter,  but  they  oommmiicate  by  contact  the  same 
properties  to  them:  so  that  two  feathers,  after  having  been 
attracted,  will  be  repelled  by  the  wax  or  glass,  respectively,  and 
will  repel  each  other,  and  their  component  fibres  even  will 
become  self-repulsive:  but  two  feathers  which  have  received  the 
property  from  the  different  substances,  though  self-repulsive,  will 
strongly  attract  each  other.  This  transfer  of  power,  it  must  be 
observed,  is  very  diffident  from  any  process  of  original  excitement. 

§  301.  Simple  as  are  these  phenomena,  they  comprise 
the  first  principles  of  electrical  science.  From  them  we  learn 
that  the  friction  of  glass  and  resin  communicates  to  these  sub- 
stances a  state  of  activity  with  regard  to  other  bodies,  which  is 
similar  in  the  two  cases,  but  opposite  in  its  nature :  that  this 
state  of  activity  once  excited  in  them  by  friction,  they  are  capable 
of  communicating  to  other  bodies  by  simple  contact,  and  that  it 
is  manifested  in  all  cases  by  the  mutual  repulsion  of  similarly 
active  bodies,  and  the  mutual  attraction  of  oppositely  active 
bodies. 

Now  these  two  states  of  activity,  it  is  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish by  some  appropriate  designation,  and  they  might 
properly  be  termed  the  vitreous  and  resinous  states,  from  the 
two  substances  which  were  first  observed  to  possess  the  power 
of  conmiunicating  them.  But  in  a  subject  so  remote  from  the 
illustrations  of  common  experience  as  is  that  of  electricity,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  do  more  than  this:  to  adopt  some 
hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  subtle  influence  thus  ccdled  into 
action,  and  the  medimn  of  communication  between  the  body  so 
thrown  into  action,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  detached 
from  matter,  and  the  body  acted  upon,  which  might  serve  as 
a  clue  to  guide  the  student  amongst  the  multiplicity  of  its 
phenomena.  When  he  is  informed  that  there  are  two  such 
theories,  upon  which  the  facts  may  be  explained  with  equal 
probability,  he  will  need  no  other  caution  to  distinguish  between 
the  importance  of  the  facts  and  inductions  and  the  thread  which 
is  conmionly  employed  to  string  them  together. 

§  302.  It  was  imagined  by  M.  Du  Fay,  that  the  opposite 
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electrical  forces  were  peculiar  to  certain  kinds  of  matter ;  that 
they  were  referrible  to  two  highly-elastic,  imponderable  fluids, 
the  particles  of  which  were  self-repulsive  but  attractive  of  each 
other ;  and  that  one  which  he  called  the  vitreous  electricity  was 
always  eUcited  from  glsss,  and  the  other  which  he  termed 
resinous  electricity  from  resinous  bodies.  In  the  form  in  which 
the  hypothesis  of  two  fluids,  which  goes  by  his  name,  is  now 
adopted,  it  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  observations  and  modifi- 
cations of  Mr.  Syminer,  who  showed  that  when  two  bodies  are 
rubbed  together,  both  become  excited;  and  that  one  of  them 
always  possesses  the  vitreous,  and  the  other  the  resinous  virtue. 
The  two  fluids  exist  in  all  unexcited  bodies,  in  a  state  of  combi* 
nation  and  neutralization,  when  no  electrical  phenomena  are 
apparent:  friction  occasions  the  separation  of  the  two  fluids, 
and  the  electrical  action  continues  till  an  equal  quantity  of  that 
kind  of  electricity  which  has  thus  been  withdrawn  from  the 
other,  has  been  restored  and  re-united  with  it. 

§  303.  Dr.  Franklin  proposed  a  difierent  and  no  less 
ingenious  explanation  of  electrical  phenomena,  in  some  respects 
more  simple  than  the  preceding ;  dependent  also  upon  the  pro- 
perties of  an  imaginary  highly-elastic  fluid,  which,  upon  his 
supposition,  was  single,  and  pervaded  all  matter.  This  fluid  is 
self- repulsive,  but  attracts  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter, 
which  the  hypothesis  further  requires  should  be  considered  as 
self-repulsive  when  deprived  of  their  natural  portions  of  the 
electrical  fluid.  The  opposite  states  of  electrical  excitement, 
according  to  this  view,  depend  upon  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  tins  elastic  fluid.  When  a  glass  tube  is  rubbed  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  the  electrical  equilibrium  of  the  fluid  in  the  two 
substances  is  disturbed ;  tiie  glass  acquires  more  than  its  natural 
quantity,  and  is  overcharged;  the  silk  retains  less  than  its 
natural  quantity,  and  is  undercharged.  Thus,  electrical  repul- 
sion takes  place  between. two  bodies  both  of  which  contain 
more  or  less  than  their  natural  quantity  of  fluid,  and  electrical 
attraction  is  only  excited  between  two  bodies,  one  of  which 
contains  more  or  less  than  the  other. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Du  Fay,  the  two  states  are 
denominated  vitreatM  and  resinous ;  according  to  the  theory  of 
Franklin,  they  ape  distinguished  as  positive  and  negative. 

§  304.    It  is  quite  obvious  that  both  these  hypotheses 
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cannot  be  true;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  demonstrable  that  neither 
of  them  presents  us  with  the  real  process  or  mechanism 
of  the  phenomena.  The  progress  of  science  begins  clearly 
to  indicate  that  the  whole  class  of  electrical  facts  will  one 
day  be  included  in  some  higher  generalization  than  either  of 
those  by  which  they  are  at  present  grouped  together;  and 
indeed  an  attempt  has  been  made  (and  according  to  mathema- 
ticians, who  are  best  qualified  to  judge  of  such  high  exercises 
of  reason,  not  without  success,)  to  connect,  in  one  general 
theory,  all  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  not  excepting  the 
universal  force  of  gravity  itself*. 

Such  views,  however,  must  not  be  presented  to  beginners 
in  science,  and  probably  it  will  not  be  in  the  present  age  that 
the  teacher  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  scaffoldings  by  the 
assistance  of  which  the  fabric  of  electrical  science  has  been 
built  up  to  its  present  dimensions  and  proportions.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  two  fluids  has  had  the  advantage  of  having  been 
submitted  to  mathematical  investigation  by  M.  Coulomb  and 
M.  Poisson ;  but  even  in  the  mathematical  investigations  it  is 
easy  to  substitute  one  theory  for  the  other  by  a  very  simple 
transformation  of  tiie  formulas. 

In  making  the  legitimate  use  of  either  theory  to  assist  him 
in  attaining  clear  ideas  of  the  connexion  of  the  phenomena,  the 
student  should  never  forget  that  such  hypothetical  fluids  may 
have  no  real  existence,  and  that  the  peculiar  actions  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  contemplate  may  be  referrible  to  powers  with 
which  matter  may  have  been  endowed,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  such  medimn  as  has  been  imagined*  Indeed,  the  late 
rapid  advance  of  the  science  seems  rather  to  countenance  tiiis 
more  simple  view  of  the  subject;  and  one  of  tiie  greatest 
difliculties  with  which  the  teacher  has  to  contend  at  present  is 
a  certain  confusion  of  view  and  of  language  which  almost  neces- 
sarily attends  tins  transition  state.  After  this  explanation,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  difficulty  will  be  felt  at  the  indif- 
ferent employment  of  the  terms  vitreous  and  resinous,  or  positive 
and  negative^  to  denote  tiiose  pecuUar  states  of  matter  by  which 
the  phenomena  which  have  been  just  described  are  produced. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  either  of  the  hypotheses 
which  we  have  just  stated,  that  one  species  of  electricity  can 
never  be  excited  without  a  simultaneous  production  of  the 
other;    and,  in  fact,  the  opposite  electrical  states  are  always 

♦  MoBOTTi.    Sur  tea  Forces  qui  r6gissent  la  ConsHiuHon  inUrieurdes  Corps. 
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such  as  exactly  to  neutralize  each  other  in  the  rubber  and  the 
body  rubbed.  This  conclusion  is  quite  borne  out  by  the  results 
of  experiment.  Even  with  the  glass  tube^  and  sUk^  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  not  only  the  glass,  but  the  silk  also,  which  after 
friction  attracts  the  feather;  and  after  the  feather  has  been 
repelled  by  one,  it  will  be  strongly  attracted  by  the  other.  If 
we  rub  a  disc  of  glass  with  a  disc  of  brass  covered  with  silk, 
and  apply  them  when  in  combination  to  a  delicate  electroscope, 
we  shall  observe  no  signs  of  electrical  excitement;  but  if  we 
lift  the  brass  disc  from  the  glass  by  a  silken  thread  we  shall 
find  that  the  two  are  in  opposite  states;  but  when  again  brought 
into  contact  they  will  exactly  neutralize  one  another. 

§  305.  After  either  electrical  state  has  been  conferred 
upon  a  body,  for  instance,  on  the  glass  by  friction,  or  on  the 
feather  by  contact,  it  will  very  slowly  return  to  its  natural  state 
in  a  dry  atmosphere,  unless  it  be  touched  with  some  other 
substance ;  but  the  nature  of  the  substance  brought  into  contact 
with  it  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  result.  The  naked 
hand  will  speedily  remove  the  electricity,  or  any  metallic  body 
still  more  readily ;  but  dry  glass,  resins,  silk,  sulphur,  will  not 
prove  effective.  From  this  difference  in  their  power  of  con- 
veying or  conducting  away  the  electricity,  bodies  have  been 
divided  into  two  great  classes  of  conductors  and  non-conductors. 
In  the  former,  the  elastic  fluids  are  supposed  to  travel  with 
little  or  no  impediment,  and  with  a  velocity  infinitely  exceeding 
that  of  the  similar  propagation  of  heat,  and  only  comparable 
with  light  itself;  while  in  tiie  latter  their  passage  is  obstructed ; 
they  seem  to  adhere  to  their  substance,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
transmission  from  particle  to  particle. 

Although  we  may  thus  classify  all  substances  into  conduc- 
tors and  non-conductors  of  electricity,  we  shall,  however,  find 
the  two  classes  passing  by  insensible  gradations  one  into  the 
other.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  progressive  order  in  which  all  bodies 
maybe  arranged,  beginning  with  that  substance  which  possesses 
either  property  in  the  most  perfect  degree,  and  proceeding 
through  the  gradations  of  other  substances  to  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  scale.  In  the  following  table,  tlie  left-hand 
column  commences  with  the  most  perfect  conductors,  and 
ends  with  the  least  perfect  conductors ;  the  right-hand  column 
commences  with  the  least  perfect  non-conductors,  and  ends  with 
the  most  perfect: — 
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Table  XXXVI.     Electrical  Corutuciian. 
Conductors. 
Metals. 


Charcoal,  plumbago,  &c. 
Fused  chlorides. 

y      iodides. 

„      salts. 
Strong  adds. 
Alkaline  solutions. 
Water. 
Alcohol. 
Damp  air. 
Vegetable  and  animal  bodies. 


Spermaceti. 

Glass. 

Sulphur. 

Fixed  oils. 

Spirits  of  turpentine. 

Resins. 

Ice. 

Diamond. 

ShelMac. 

Oxalate  of  lime. 

Dry  gases. 

Insulators. 


This  distinction  of  bodies  according  to  their  conducting 
power  r^ards  them  as  masses;  it  is  probable  that  the  con- 
stituent particles^  whether  of  conducting  or  non-conducting 
matter,  are  individually  conductors,  and  capable,  as  such,  of 
receiving  a  charge  of  electricity.  In  this  distinction  we  are 
presented  with  a  close  analogy  in  the  conduction  of  heat ;  for 
the  particles  of  aeriform  matter  readily  become  heated,  although 
heat  travels  amongst  them  by  conduction  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  It  was,  however,  early  observed,  that  the  most 
perfect  non-conductors  of  electricity  had  still  the  power  of 
transmitting  electric  influences  through  them ;  and  that  if  one 
side  of  a  plate  of  glass  were  excited  the  opposite  side  would 
have  the  power  of  attracting  light  bodies.  They  are  in  fact 
Dieleciric;  and  it  will  be  found  useful  thus  to  denote  this  pro- 
perty by  an  appropriate  term. 

§  306.  The  instantaneous  way  in  which  electricity  passes 
along  a  good  conductor,  and  the  advantage  which  may  be  taken 
of  the  non-conducting  power  of  bodies  to  prevent  its  escape 
finom  substances  in  which  it  may  be  required  to  confine  it,  may 
both  be  shown  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  Suspend  a 
metallic  wire  of  many  yards  in  length  by  strings  of  white  silk, 
from  any  convenient  supports,  and  hang  to  one  of  its  extre- 
mities two  strips  of  gold  leaf,  so  that  they  may  be  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  nearly  in  contact ;  present  any  excited  body  to 
the  oHier  extremity,  and  the  slips  of  gold-leaf  will  instantly 
repel  one  another,  and  diverge ;  proving,  whatever  the  length 
of  the  wire  may  be,  that  the  influence  is  confined  within  its 
limits,  and  instantly  pervades  it  from  end  to  end.     If  the  wire 
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be  now  divided^  and  a  connexion  be  made  between  its  two  ends 
by  the  smallest  possible  loop  of  silk^  the  electric  fluid  will 
be  found  incapable  of  passing  through  the  interval  of  non- 
conducting substance.  We  thus  make  use  of  this  difference  in 
the  conducting  power  of  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  insulation. 
By  supporting  good  conducting  substances  upon  non-conductors 
we  can  cause  them  to  retain  any  electric  charge  we  may  com- 
municate to  them ;  they  thus  become  cut  off  or  insulated  from 
any  ready  channel  by  which  the  fluid  might  pass  away^  or 
attain  to  that  state  of  equiUbrium  which  it  is  always  striving  to 
effect.  Without  this  power  the  electric  forces  could  scarcely 
have  been  made  the  subjects  of  experimental  investigation. 

Wlien  a  non-conducting  substance  becomes  charged  either 
by  friction,  or  otherwise,  with  electricity,  it  will  only  partially 
give  up  the  fluid  on  its  surface  to  a  non-insulated  conductor  at 
the  point  of  contact;  but  a  charged  insulated  conductor  will 
instantly  part  with  the  whole  of  its  charge.  In  the  former 
case  the  fluid  is  supposed  incapable  of  moving  from  point  to 
point,  while  in  the  latter  it  will  traverse  any  space  in  any  direc- 
tion without  apparent  obstruction. 

If,  again,  a  small  charged  conductor,  such  as.  a  brass  ball, 
be  brought  in  contact  with  a  smooth  plate  of  resin,  a  portion  of 
the  electric  fluid  will  adhere  to  the  resin  at  the  point  where  the 
two  bodies  touched,  but  will  spread  itself  only  to  a  very  minute 
distance  round. 

§  307.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  two  great 
classes  of  conductors  and  non-conductors  might  be  designated 
as  nonrelectrics  and  electrics:  the  latter  name  denoting  a  capa- 
city of  electric  excitement,  and  the  former  a  total  incapacity; 
but  this  distinction  is  quite  inaccurate.  If  we  hold  a  rod  or 
tube  of  metal  in  our  hand,  and  rub  it  with  a  silk  handkerchief, 
it  is  quite  true  that  it  will  exhibit  no  signs  of  excitation:  the 
reason  is,  that  both  our  bodies  and  the  metal  being  good  con- 
ductors, the  electrical  fluid  passes  away  as  it  is  disengaged;  but 
if  we  insulate  the  metal, — cut  it  off,  that  is,  from  communication 
with  the  hand  by  means  of  a  glass  handle, — we  shall  find  that 
upon  friction  it  will  become  electrical,  like  the  glass  or  the  resin. 
The  friction  of  two  metals  together,  provided  both  be  insulated, 
will  excite  electricity;  and  if  we  sift  zinc  filings  through  a  copper 
sieve,  provided  with  a  glass  handle,  we  shall  find  that  the  sieve 
and  the  filings  will  be  oppositely  excited. 
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§  308.  The  mode  of  aacertaining  the  existence  and  nature 
of  any  electrical  exmtement  is  very  umple:  for  this  purpose 
we  have  reconrse  to  a  beautiful  little  instrument,  called  the 
gold-leaf  electrometer.  It  conaists  of  two  slips  of  gold-leaf, 
suspended  £rom  a  brass  wire  tenninating  in  a  small  plate,  within 
a  cylinder  of  glass.  The  wire  is  insulated  by  the  glass,  and 
more  effectually  by  passing  it  through  a  glass  tube,  covered  with 
a  Tumish  of  shell-lac,  and  packed  with  silk.  The  leaves  are 
Duule  to  diverge  by  contact  with  some  body  in  a  known  state 
of  excitement,  as  with  a  st^ck  of  sealing-wax  rubbed  with 
woollen;  if  the  approach  of  the  body,  whose  state  we  wish 
to  determine,  cause  the  leaves  to  diverge  still  more,  we  con- 
clude that  it  is  resinously  electrical;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
collapse  upon  its  approach,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  in  the  vitreous 
state  (70). 

There  is  another  mode  which  is  still  preferable  to  this,  as 
affording  not  only  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  force  which  is 
required  to  be  tested,  hut  also  an  accurate  measure  of  its  inten- 
sity. It  consists  of  a  needle  of  shell-lac,  suspended  from  a  fine 
thread  of  span  glass.  At  one  extremity  of  the  needle  is  placed 
a  small  disc  of  paper,  or  other  conducting  substance;  which, 
being  thus  insulated,  is  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  a 
charge.  When  another  electrified  body  is  brought  near  to  this, 
the  kind  of  electricity  which  has  been  communicated  to  it  being 
known,  it  will  indicate  by  its  attraction  or  repulsion,  the  species 

(70)  Benaef'a  gold-leaf  electrometer  is  here  represented ;  tho 
leares  being  in  a  state  of  diveigence  from  a  charge  which  has  been 
coounanicated  to  them. 

The  improved  mode  of  insulation  introduced  by  Mr.  Singer  u 


shown  in  the  section  a.  The  wire  to  which  the  gold  leaves  are 
attached  passes  through  a  glass  tube  packed  with  dry  silk,  and  is 
corered  bj  a  brass  cap,  screwed  to  its  upper  end,  by  which  it  is 
protected  from  dust  and  damp. 
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of  electricity  thus  brought  within  its  sphere  of  action;  and  the 
intensity  of  the  force  may  be  measured  upon  a  scale  by  the 
amount  of  torsion  in  the  thread  which  may  be  required  to  bring 
the  two  repelling  bodies  into  mutual  contact  (71)* 

§  309.  Experiment  has  demonstrated  that  the  same  sub- 
stance is  not  always  similarly  electrified  by  friction;  but  that  its 
electrical  state  is  determined  partly  by  the  condition  of  its  own 
surface  and  partly  by  the  body  with  which  it  is  rubbed.  Thus 
flint-glass  with  a. smooth  surface^  when  rubbed  with  woollen 
doth,  becomes  vitreously  electric;  but  if  its  surface  be  rough- 
ened^ and  it  be  rubbed  with  the  same  cloth^  it  will  be  resinously 
electrical. 

The  following  table  presents  a  list  of  substances  placed  in 
such  an  order  that  each  becomes  vitreous  when  rubbed  with 
those  that  follow,  and  resinous  with  those  which  precede  it. 


Table  XXXVII. 

Oxalate  of  lime. 
Furs. 

Smooth  glass. 
Woollen  cloth. 


Of  Electrical  Excitation. 

Feathers. 
Paper  and  silk. 
Shell-lac. 
Rough  glass. 


§  310.  It  was  first  observed  by  Otto  de  Guericke,  and 
Hawksbee,  that  the  friction  of  glass  and  resinous  substances  not 
only  produced  the  phenomena  which  we  have  just  described, 
but,  under  favourable  circumstances,  was  accompanied  by  a 
rustling  or  crackling  noise;  and,  when  the  experiment  was  made 
in  a  dark  room,  by  flashes  and  sparks  of  light  upon  their 
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(71)  The  following  cut  represents  Coulomb's 
torsion-electrometer,  or  electrical  balance,  a  6  is  a 
thread  of  silk  or  spun  glass,  from  which  the  needle 
of  shell-lac,  c,  is  suspended.  It  is  attached  to  the 
screw,  &,  by  which  it  can  be  twisted  round  its  axis. 
The  needle  carries  a  gilt  ball  of  pith,  or  a  disc  of 
paper,  at  one  extremity,  which  is  balanced  by  a 
counterpoise  at  the  odier;  d  is  &  metallic  wire 
passing  through  the  glass  shade,  and  terminated  by 
a  metallic  ball  at  each  end.  The  ball  of  the  needle 
and  the  interior  brass  ball  of  the  wire  are  brought 
into  contact  by  turning  the  screw,  b,  and  the  index 
then  points  to  0  on  the  scale,  which  is  marked  upon 
,^^'  the  circumference  of  the  glass. 
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surfaces.  When  once  the  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
observation,  most  persons  will  find  that  such  phenomena  of 
electrical  light  are  familiar  occurrences,  and  often  present  them- 
selves in  suddenly  drawing  off  from  the  person  a  silk  stocking, 
or  a  flannel  waistcoat,  or  in  the  friction  of  long  hair,  by  combing. 
How  small  a  degree  of  friction  is  sufficient  to  excite  electricity 
in  the  human  body,  is  shown  in  a  striking  way  by  placing  a 
person  upon  an  instdating  stool  with  glass  legs.  If  in  such  a 
position  he  place  his  finger  upon  a  gold-leaf  electrometer,  and 
another  person  flip  him  lightly  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  the 
leaves  will  immediately  repel  each  other. 

$  311.  We  may  now  proceed  to  describe  the  means  of 
producing  these  effects  upon  a  large  scale,  and  the  different 
modes  which  have  been  devised  of  exciting,  collecting,  and 
measuring  the  electric  fluids. 

The  electrical  machine,  as  it  is  called,  whatever  form  it  may 
assume,  resolves  itself  into  a  more  or  less  perfect  way  of  Apply- 
ing to  glass  the  friction  of  silk,  or  some  other  dissimilar  sub- 
stance, as  in  our  fundamental  experiment,  and  of  drawing  off  the 
electricity  as  it  is  excited,  and  collecting  it  in  a  good  insulated 
conductor  (72).    In  machines  of  the  more  perfect  construction, 

(72)  This  figure  represents  the  cylinder  electrical  machine, 
mounted  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Snow  Harris,     a  6  is  a  glass 


cylinder^  mounted  as  the  figure  represents,  to  turn  upon  two  stout 
glass  pillars,  c  d^  strongly  fixed  upon  a  wooden  frame.     It  revolves  by 
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not  only  is  the  vitreous  electricity  collected  in  what  is  called 
the  prime  conductor^  but  the  resinous  also  is  accumulated  by 
insulating  the  rubber^  and  connecting  it  widi  a  metallic  cylinder. 

Experience  has  shown  that  die  most  effective  exciter  of 
glass  is  a  metallic  substance;  and  when  a  soft  amalgam  of  mer- 
cury^ tin^  and  zinc^  is  spread  upon  the  rubber^  it  forms  a  flexible 
metallic  surface  which  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose  and 
greatly  heightens  the  effect.  The-  best  proportions  of  the 
metals  have  been  found  to  be  one  part  of  tin  and  two  of  zinc, 
fused  together,  and  mixed  whilst  fluid  with  six  parts  of  mercury. 
The  mixture  must  then  be  triturated  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little 
lard,  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  paste.  When  large  cylin- 
ders, or  plates  of  glass,  are  made  to  rotate  by  convenient 
mechanical  means,  pressing  against  cushions  covered  with  this 
metallic  coating,  they  are  capable  of  producing  all  the  pheno- 
jnena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  in  a  high  degree,  and  their 
state  of  intense  excitement  is  accompanied  by  flashes  and  sparks 
of  brilliant  light,  and  a  crackling  sound  (73). 

When  the  prime  conductor  is  placed  in  its  proper  position 
it  receives  from  the  glass,  without  contact  with  it,  a  charge  in 
the  form  of  a  stream  of  fire,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  size  of 
its  surface,  rises  to  nearly  the  same  intensity  as  that  of  the 
original  source;  and  which  being  thus  accumulated  in  quantity 
will  wholly  pass  off  at  once  to  any  uninsulated  conductor,  or 


means  of  the  handle,  ef;  g  and  h  are  two  brass  cylinders  mounted 
upon  two  glass  pillars,  t  and  k^  to  the  former  of  which  a  cushion  and 
silk  flap,  6,  is  attached,  and  made  to  press  against  the  glass  by  means 
of  an  adjusting  slide  and  screw,  n  m;  to  the  second  brass  cylinder,  g^ 
is  attached  a  row  of  points,  o  p;  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  prime 
conductor,  while  the  cylinder  to  which  the  cushion  is  attached  is 
called  the  negative  conductor. 

(73)  The  annexed  figure  represents  the  plate  machine,  as  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Snow  Harris,  so  as  to  give  both  vitreous  and  resinous 
electricity,  z  z  is  a  circular  glass  plate,  mounted  upon  a  brass  axis,  and 
turning  in  a  stout  wooden  frame,  perfectly  insulated  by  glass  feet,  by 
means  of  a  winch,  k.  The  rubbers,  h  h,  are  placed  at  the  extremities  of 
a  horizontal  diameter  of  the  plate,  and  are  insulated  on  stout  glass 
pillars,  A  B:  the  flaps  attached  to  them  consist  of  thin  white  silk,  oiled 
on  one  side,  cut  to  the  circumference  of  the  plate,  and  each  pair  are 
neatly  united  over  the  edge  of  the  piate,  and  are  prevented  from 
dragging  upon  it  by  fine  cords  of  silk  attached  to  the  insulators.  The 
brass  conductor,  b  c  n,  for  collecting  the  electricity  excited  on  the 
glass,  is  supported  on  a  strong  cylindrical  arm  of  glass,  y  b,  the  extre- 
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will  instantaneously  divide  itself  with  an  insidated  one,  by  means 
of  a  dense  spark.  Similar  phenomena  may  be  obtained  with  the 
conductor  attached  to  the  rubber;  but  to  obtain  the  highest 
effect  from  either,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  good  conducting 
communication  firom  the  other  to  the  ground.  The  reason  of 
this  is^  that  when  the  two  electricities  are  in  presence  of  each 
other  they  coimteract  and  limit  each  other's  intensity:  by  con- 
necting either  conductor  with  the  earthy  its  charge  is  spread  over 
an  indefinitely  large  surface,  and  virtually  annihilated.  That 
the  two  conductors  are  in  opposite  electrical  states  is  easily 
proved  by  suspending  firom  each  some  light  substances  which 
will  strongly  attract  each  other  when  charged:  and  that  the  two 
charges  are  exactly  equal  is  shown  by  making  a  good  metallic 
communication  between  the  two,  when  all  signs  of  excitement 
will  cease  in  both.  The  laws^  or,  so  to  say,  the  mechanism  of 
this  charge  and  discharge,  we  must  examine  very  attentively 
hereafter.  

mity  of  which,  t,  is  united  to  a  brass  cap,  attached  to  a  dore-tailed 
slide-piece,  fitted  to  the  firame. 

The  conductor,  a  e  B,  for  collecting  the  electricity  of  the  rubber, 
consists  of  two  curvilinear  brass  tubes,  supported  in  an  insulated  ball, 


E,  and  in  which  they  are  temporarily  united  by  a  spring  piece  passing 
within  each  tube.  This  conductor  is  steadily  held  by  its  own  elasticity 
in  a  small  ball  attached  to  the  flanch-piece,  immediately  over  the  blocks 
of  the  cushions. 
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§  312.  And  now,  it  may  be  asked,  where  does  the  charge 
reside  in  a  good  insulated  conductor?  does  it  diffuse  itself,  like 
heat,  throughout  the  whole  of  its  substance?  or  is  it  confined 
merely  to  its  surface?  That  it  is  merely  superficial  is  susceptible 
of  proof  in  several  ways.  If  we  take  a  solid  globe  of  metal,  and 
electrify  it  to  a  certain  amount,  and  then  bring  it  in  contact  for 
a  moment  with  a  globe  of  similar  dimensions,  made  of  the 
thinnest  shell  of  the  same  metal,  we  shall  find  that  the  charge 
will  distribute  itself  equally  between  the  two.  If  we  take  a 
hollow  sphere,  with  an  aperture  at  its  upper  part,  and  having 
given  it  a  charge  of  electricity,  touch  its  interior  with  a  small 
insulated  ball,  upon  bringing  this  proof  ball  in  contact  with 
an  electroscope  we  shall  find  that  it  will  afford  no  signs  of 
having  received  a  charge;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  touch  the 
exterior  of  the  sphere,  it  will  carry  away  a  part  of  the  chai^ 
with  it,  and  affect  the  instrument. 

How  much  the  intensity  of  the  electric  charge  depends  upon 
the  surface  may  also  be  very  elegantly  shown  by  means  of  a 
metallic  ribbon,  coiled  up  by  a  spring,  upon  the  top  of  a  gold- 
leaf  electrometer.  When  this  apparatus  is  electrified  the  leaves, 
of  course,  repel  one  another  in  proportion  to  the  charge  which 
they  receive.  If  the  ribbon  be  now  drawn  out  by  a  silk  thread, 
or  other  insulating  handle,  the  leaves  will  approach  each  other 
in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  surface  over  which  the 
electricity  becomes  diffused;  and  as  it  again  coils  itself  up  they 
will  expand  to  their  original  amount.  Here  it  is  seen  that  the 
quantity  of  the  charge  remaining  the  same,  its  inteimty  decreases 
with  the  increase  of  the  surface  over  which  it  is  suffered  to 
diffuse  itself,  and  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  a  given 
portion  of  matter  may  receive,  depends  upon  the  dimensions  of 
its  external  surface. 

§  313.  The  next  question  which  presents  itself  is,  how 
does  the  electricity  arrange  itself  around  surfaces  of  different 
forms?  in  a  layer  of  equal  intensity  in  every  part,  or  otherwise? 
This  question  is  readily  submitted  to  experiment,  by  means  of  a 
small  insulated  disc,  which  being  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
surface  of  an  electrified  conductor,  becomes  virtually  a  part  of 
that  conductor;  and,  upon  being  removed,  carries  with  it  a  por- 
tion of  the  charge  having  the  same  intensity  as  that  of  the  point 
to  which  it  was  applied,  and  which  may  be  measured  by  the 
torsion  electrometer.  This  little  instrument,  M.  Coulomb 
designated  as  the  Proof  Plane. 
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In  this  way  it  has  been  proved  that  in  the  case  of  an  electri- 
fied sphere,  the  intensity  is  the  same  at  every  part  of  the  sur- 
face;— ^but  this  is  the  only  form  of  surface  upon  which  this 
equal  distribution  takes  place.  If  two  similar  spheres  be  placed 
in  contact  with  one  another,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  two 
points  of  greatest  and  equal  intensity  on  their  opposite  sides, 
in  a  line  with  their  points  of  contact,  where  the  force  will  be 
null.  So  in  a  cylinder,  or  bar  of  metal,  the  electrical  inten- 
sity will  be  much  greater  at  the  two  ends  than  in  the  middle, 
and  this  inequality  of  distribution  will  increase  very  rapidly  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  a  cylinder  of 
given  length. 

If  two  balls  of  unequal  diameters  be  placed  together,  the 
maximum  intensity  of  the  extreme  point  of  the  smaller  sphere 
will  be  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  point  of  the 
larger;  and  by  adding  a  series  of  balls  in  contact  with  each 
other,  all  gradually  decreasing  in  size,  the  intensity  will  increase 
upon  the  smaller  as  the  diameter  decreases.  We  can  conceive 
a  succession  of  such  balls  gradually  diminishing  till  the  series 
ends  in  a  mere  point,  at  which  the  electric  tension  will  be  at  its 
maximum.  In  consequence  of  this  law  of  distribution,  a  powerful 
dispersion  of  electricity  takes  place  from  all  bodies  of  a  pointed 
form;  the  intensity  upon  them  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  surrounding  instdating  medium  of  air  gives  way  before  it, 
and  no  longer  suffices  to  constrain  it. 

§  314.  Our  attention  has  hitherto  been  directed  to  the 
electricity  which  is  developed  upon  the  surfaces  of  two  dissi- 
milar substances  by  mutual  friction;  or  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  bodies  from  such  excited  substances  by  contact 
and  direct  communication.  We  have  now  to  examine  a  remark- 
able influence  which  an  electrified  body  exerts  upon  other 
bodies  at  such  distances  from  it  as  prevent  the  direct  transfer 
of  any  portion  of  the  charge :  the  neutral  state  of  an  insulated 
conductor  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  destroyed.  If  it  be  in 
die  form  of  a  cylinder,  furnished  with  electroscopes  at  each 
extremity  and  also  at  its  centre,  when  one  end  is  placed  near 
the  charged  substance  we  shall  find  the  two  extreme  electro- 
scopes indicating  electrical  activity,  while  the  centre  remains - 
quiescent.  Upon  slowly  withdrawing  the  excited  body,  these 
secondary  electrical  signs  gradually  decrease,  and  finedly  dis- 
appear upon  its  complete  removal  or  discharge.     Upon  examin- 

r2 
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ing,  by  the  proof  plane  and  torsion  electrometer,  the  kind  of 
electricity  developed  by  this  distant  influence,  we  shall  find  that 
the  end  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  originally 
charged  body,  is  in  an  opposite  state  to  that  body,  and  the 
farthest  end  in  the  same  state;  that  the  cylinder  has,  in  fact, 
had  d^  polar  state  commimicated  to  it:  ^^that  it  has  had  equal 
and  opposite  powers  communicated  to  it  by  a  common  con- 
dition/* (§  16).  This  distant  action  of  an  electrified  body,  by 
which  its  own  charge  is  in  no  degree  lessened,  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  induction:  the  secondary  state  of  the  neigh- 
bouring body  is  called  induced  electricity:  and  the  body  itself  is 
said  to  be  under  induction.  Further,  the  originally  active  body 
is  conveniently  distinguished  as  the  inductric  or  inductive  body, 
and  that  under  its  influence,  as  the  inductetms  body  (74). 

§  315.  If,  whilst  in  a  state  of  electric  induction,  that  end 
of  the  cylinder  which  is  most  remote  from  the  inductric  body 
have  its  electricity  discharged  by  a  momentary  contact  with  an 
uninstdated  conductor,  upon  removal  of  the  inductric  body,  or 
its  discharge,  the  cylinder  will  be  found  to  be  permanently 
electrified  with  the  contrary  electricity:  or  if  the  cylinder  be 
divisible  into  two  at  its  centre,  and  while  under  induction  the 
opposite  ends  be  separated  from  each  other,  one  will  be  found 
permanently  electrified  vitreously,  and  the  other  resinously, 
upon  removal  from  the  influence  of  the  originally  charged  body. 
In  the  theoretical  language  of  Du  Fay's  hypothesis,  the  fluid 


(74)  Let  a  represent  an  electrified  ball,  and  6  c  an  insulated 
metsJlic  cylinder,  near  it,  the  feather  attached  to  the  end,  6,  will  be 
attracted,  and  show  that  it  is  in  an  opposite  state  to  that  of  the 
chaiged  ball.     1£  d  ehe  ^  second  insulated  cylinder,  placed  near  the 


first,  it  will  also  show  signs  of  electrical  charge,  and  the  extremity,  dy 
will  be  in  an  opposite  state  to  the  end,  c,  of  the  first  cylinder,  for  the 
feathers  attached  to  the  two  will  attract  each  other.  Upon  remoTing 
the  ball,  a,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  first  cylinder,  or  upon  discharging 
it,  all  signs  of  electricity  in  the  two  cylinders  will  disappear. 
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of  opposite  name  to  that  of  the  originally  excited  body  is 
drawn  to  that  extremity  of  the  cylinder  which  is  the  nearest  to 
it,  while  that  of  the  same  name  is  repelled  to  the  greatest 
distance.  When  the  latter  is  withdrawn,  and  the  induction 
destroyed^  it  cannot  return  to  neutralize  the  former,  which 
consequently  remains  in  an  active  state. 

This  polar  state  may  be  excited  in  a  long  series  of  insulated 
conductors,  by  induction;  the  intensity,  however,  of  the  forces 
decreasing  rapidly  as  the  distance  from  the  originally  charged 
body  increases.  Throughout  the  system  the  vitreous  pole,  or 
end,  of  one  will  be  opposed  to  the  resinous  pole  of  another,  and 
the  intensity  of  all  will  rise  by  connecting  the  last  with  the 
ground. 

§  316.  Having  thus  distinguished  these  different  kinds  of 
action  into  which  electricity  has  been  conventionally  subdivided, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  examine  more  closely  the  mechanism 
of  the  phenomena;  for  an  explanation  of  which  we  are  whoUy 
indebted  to  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Faraday.  Up  to  the 
date  of  his  discovery,  the  phenomena  of  induced  electricity 
were  supposed  to  arise  from  an  action  of  a  charged  body  upon 
others  at  a  distance,  in  straight  lines,  through  non-conducting 
media;  the  particles  of  which  were  assumed  to  be  unaffected  by 
it.  He  has  shown  induction,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  an  action 
of  contiguous  particles  throughout,  capable  of  propagation  in 
curved  lines,  and  to  be  concerned  in  all  electrical  phenomena; 
having  in  reality  the  character  of  a  first,  essential,  and  funda- 
mental principle. 

§  3l7«  We  have  seen  that  one  electric  force  cannot  be 
produced  without  an  exactly  equal  development  of  the  other; 
and  upon  more  attentive  examination  we  shall  find  that  no  kind 
of  matter,  either  conducting  or  non-conducting,  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  charge  in  any  way  of  one  kind  of  electricity  inde- 
pendently of  the  other,  or  without  calling  forth  an  equal  amount 
of  the  opposite  force  in  adjacent  bodies.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  the  electric  fluid  was  confined  to  the  surfaces  of 
bodies  by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  non-conducting  air,  in 
the  midst  of  which  all  our  experiments  are  carried  on;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  the  electric  force  originating  or  appearing  at  a 
certain  place,  is  propagated  to,  and  sustained  at,  a  distance, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  contiguous  particles  of  the  air. 
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each  of  which  becomes  polarized  as  in  the  case  of  insulated 
conducting  masses^  and  appears  in  the  inducteous  body  as  a 
force  of  the  same  kind  exactly  equal  in  amount^  but  opposite  in 
its  direction  and  tendencies. 

Such  a  forced  arrangement  of  the  molecules  cannot  be  made 
to  appear  to  the  eye  in  the  case  of  the  air^  but  is  established  by 
the  most  perfect  inductive  reasoning;  and  a  similar  disposition 
may  actuidly  be  exhibited  by  substituting  a  liquid  non-con- 
ductor for  the  air  under  similar  circumstances.  If  we  take  a 
tall^  wide-mouthed  glass-vessel^  and  place  it  upon  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  electrical  machine^  taking  care  that  there  may 
be  a  good  metallic  communication  through  its  bottom,  and  then 
fill  it  with  spirit  of  turpentine  containing  some  threads  of  white 
silk  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length  disseminated  through 
it,  they  wiU  be  little  afiected  upon  turning  the  machine  till  a 
metallic  conductor  is  held  near  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Upon 
presenting,  however,  such  a  body,  they  will  immediately  erect 
themselves,  and  collecting  from  all  parts,  will  attach  themselves 
to  each  other  end  to  end,  and  form  a  continuous  chain  from  the 
conductor  to  the  exterior  metal,  towards  which  they  will  always 
incline  as  it  is  moved  in  different  directions.  These  particles 
will  adhere  together  with  considerable  force,  as  may  be  felt  by 
touching  them  with  a  rod  of  glass;  but  the  moment  the  con- 
ductor is  discharged,  they  fall  upon  their  sides,  and  sink  to  the 
bottom. 

Now  these  solid  threads  of  silk  accurately  represent  tiie 
fluid  particles  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  float,  or  of  the  air 
which  is  interposed  between  a  charged  conductor  and  sur- 
rounding bodies,  and  obviously  assume  a  polar  state,  exactly 
resembling  that  of  insulated  conductors  in  similar  circumstances 
(75).     If,  instead  of  silk  threads,  we  occasion  particles  of  gold- 


(75)  In  the  annexed  diagram,  let  a  represent  an  insulated  elec- 
trified ball  placed  within  an  uninsulated  metallic  sphere,  ah  c  d^  filled 
with  a  non-conducting  medium,  whose  particles  are  represented  by  the 
small  included  circles.  These  will  be  all  thrown  into  a  polar  state, 
indicated  by  the  shading,  resembling  the  silk  particles  in  the  spirit  of 
turpentine:  their  dissimilar  poles  will  be  all  turned  towards  the  ball  a, 
and  in  this  way  their  combined  influence  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
metallic  sphere,  a  h  c  dy  which  will  thus  have  a  force  of  the  opposite 
kind  to  that  upon  a,  developed  upon  it,  of  exactly  equal  amount,  but 
diffused  over  the  laiger  surfiice.  Strictly  speaking,  the  sphere  itself 
will  be  in  a  polarized  state,  but  the  electricity  on  its  other  surfiice,  of 
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leaf  tx>  float  in  the  spirit  of  turpentine^  the  resemblance  will  be 
perfect;  for,  on  approaching  them  with  a  rod  of  metal^  when 
the  conductor  is  chaiged^  they  immediately  start  on  end  as  if 
endued  with  life,  asstmie  the  polar  state,  attract  each  other  end 
to  end,  but  owing  to  their  perfect  conduction,  dischaige  their 
electricity  by  minute  sparks. 

Each  polarized  particle  is  in  active  relation,  not  only  to  a  line 
of  particles  in  some  definite  direction  from  it,  but  to  all  those 
which  are  contiguous  to  it.     Hence,  Uiere  is  a  lateral  diffusion 

the  same  name  as  that  of  the  interior  ball,  will  be  yirtually  annihilated 
by  being  in  metallic  communication  with  the  indefinitelj-laige  suz&ce 
of  the  earth. 

Moreover,  the  force  distributed  upon  a  b  c  dy  the  quantity  of 
which  is  just  equiralent  to  that  upon  A,  will  be  reduced,  at  any 
giren  point,  in  intensity,  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

It  is  conceired  that  the  polarized  particles  are  capable  of  affecting 
each  other,  not  only  in  straight  lines  as  in  the  quadrant  ▲  6  c,  but  in 
lines  dirergin^  from  their  centres,  as  shown  in  the  quadrant  ▲  6  a. 

b 
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of  force^  and  the  lines  of  inductive  action^  when  unobstructed^ 
tend  to  spread  as  from  a  centre;  or  may  assume  a  curved  direc- 
tion when  any  obstacle  opposes  their  free  radiation  (76). 

§  318.  The  reason  of  the  residence  of  all  the  electricity 
upon  the  exterior  surface  of  a  charged  body^  and  of  the  influence 
of  the  form  of  the  body  upon  its  distribution^  will  readily  appear 
from  considering  this  inductive  process.      No  charge  can  be 

(76)  In  coDsequence  of  the  lateral  action  of  the  particles  upon 
one  another,  if  B  c  be  an  obstacle  interposed  in  the  course  of  the 
induction  from  a  to  a  b  c  dy  the  particles  12  3  4  5  6  7  will  be  pro- 
tected from  the  influence,  but  the  induction  will  affect  the  particle  8> 
by  the  bending  of  the  lines  of  force  on  each  side  of  it. 

b 


The  particles  12  3  4  5  6  7  themselyes,  although  here  represented 
in  their  natural  state,  will  be  afiected  by  a  reflex  action;  but  will  be 
polarized  to  a  much  lower  decree  than  those  within  the  influence  of 
the  direct  action. 
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sustained  in  the  interior  of  the  globe  in  which  we  sought  it  in  a 
previous  experiment  (§312),  in  consequence  of  opposing  actions 
in  different  directions  (77);  )>ut  if,  instead  of  touching  it  with  a 
small  insulated  ball  which  brought  away  no  electricity  with  it, 
we  touch  it  with  an  insulated  rod,  a  part  of  which  projects 
beyond  the  sphere,  a  charge  will  be  obtuned. 

Dr.  Faraday  constmcted  an  insulated  cubic  room  of  twelve 
feet  in  the  side,  into  which  he  went  with  all  his  apparatus  of 
lighted  candles,  electrometers,  and  all  other  tests  of  electrical 
states,  and  could  find  no  influence  upon  them,  although  the 
room  itself  was  highly  chained  by  a  powerful  electric-machine, 
and  large  sparks  and  brushes  were  darting  off  from  every  part 
of  its  outer  surface. 

The  arrangement  which  strips  of  conducting  substances  tied 
together  and  electrified  at  one  end  assume,  indicates  very  clearly 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  induction,  and  the  influence  of  sur- 
romiding  objects.  Strips  of  paper  placed  upon  a  long  rod  in 
connexion  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  apartment,  will  open  out  equally  like  radii 
from  the  centre  of  a  sphere;  but  if  any  conducting  body  be 
approximated  to  them  in  their  charged  state,  they  will  incUne 
towards  it  from  the  concentration  of  the  force  upon  its  nearer 
sur&ce  (78). 

(77)  ThttB,  referriog  back  to  Fig.  ^&,  if  we  suppose  a  6  c  if  to  be 
a  hollow  sphere  charged  ivith  electricity,  an  insulated  ball,  a,  intro- 
duced into  it,  and  touching  it  in  any  part,  could  receive  no  charge, 
because  being  suirounded  bj  a  surface  in  one  electric  condition,  it 
could  not  induce  the  opposite  state  by  polarizing  the  surrounding  air, 
by  which  alone  a  charge  could  be  suatained.  This  will  be  obrious  at 
once,  by  supposing  tbe  ball,  a,  shaded  the  same  as  the  circle,  abed, 
to   denote   a  similar  state   of  electricity, 

when  the  polarized  state  of  the  particles 
represented  in  the  diagram  would  be  seen 
to  be  impossible. 

(78)  This  is  illvstiated  by  the  ridicu- 
lous figure  of  the  htad  vf  AmV,  which  is 
a  common  electrical  experiment.  When 
electrified,  the  hair  stands  on  end;  and 
each  fibre,  as  if  in  a  state  of  repulsion 
from  its  neighbour,  is  attracted  by,  and 
radiates  towards,  the  point  which  is  near- 
est to  it  in  the  oppositely  induced  state. 
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§  319.  The  mutual  repulsion  of  these>  and  in  general  of 
all  similarly  electrified^  bodies  is  only  apparent,  and  arises  from 
the  absence  of  mutual  attraction  between  their  opposed  surfaces^ 
while  they  are  attracted  in  opposite  directions  by  surrounding 
substances,  in  which  a  dissimilar  state  is  induced. 

If  a  large  gold-leaf  electrometer  be  constructed  of  gilt- 
paper,  exposing  a  surface  of  some  square  inches  when  it  is 
thrown  into  action,  its  state  may  be  tested  by  a  proof  plane 
or  carrier  ball;  &nd  it  will  be  found  that  no  charge  can  be 
obtained  from  the  opposite  interior  surfaces  of  the  leaves^  but 
that  the  exteriors  alone  are  in  an  active  state. 

Even  the  prime  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine  itself 
may  be  of  such  a  construction  as  to  afford  proofs  of  no  electrical 
charge  upon  some  portions  of  its  surface,  while  strong  sparks 
may  be  drawn  from  others.  If  we  place  eight  or  ten  metallic 
rods  upon  it,  each  terminated  with  a  ball,  and  all  diverging 
from  one  common  centre,  strong  sparks  may  be  drawn  from 
each  extremity  while  the  surfeu^es  of  any  of  the  interior  rods  of 
the  group  may  be  tested  with  the  proof-plane,  and  will  give  no 
indications  of  charge. 

§  320.  The  known  influence  of  simple  form  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  (§  313),  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
new  corpuscular  view  of  induction.  An  electrified  cylinder  is 
more  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  conductors 
(which  are  necessary  to  its  charge)  at  the  ends  than  the  middle, 
because  the  ends  are  exposed  to  a  greater  sum  of  inductive 
forces  than  the  middle;  and  a  point  is  brought  to  a  higher  con- 
dition than  a  ball,  because  by  relation  to  the  conductors  around, 
more  inductive  force  terminates  upon  its  surfEU^  than  on  an 
equal  surface  of  the  ball  with  which  it  is  compared  (79). 

§  321.  A  certain  degree  of  analogy  may  here  be  pointed 
out  between  electricity  and  the  action  and  reaction  of  elasticity 


(79)  Our  comprehension  of  this  statement  may  perhaps  be 
assisted  by  again  referring  to  Fig.  7^*  The  chaige  of  the  ball,  a,  as 
we  have  already  explained,  is  sustained  by  induction,  and  the  contrary 
state  of  the  surrounding  sphere,  abed.  If,  instead  of  the  ball  a,  we 
imagine  a  point  to  be  introduced,  it  will  be  obvious  that  all  the  lines 
of  force  indicated  by  the  polarized  particles,  which  were  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  ball,  would  be  concentrated  upon  the  point, 
and  that  consequently  the  latter  might  rise  to  a  higher  degree  of 
intensity  than  the  former. 
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as  exhibited  in  a  spring,  and  may  be  useful  in  forming  a  concep- 
tion of  the  mode  of  action  of  electrified  bodies. 

In  a  coiled  steel  spring  we  have  a  piece  of  metal^  capable 
of  having  a  force  elicited  in  it  which  is  inactive  till  it  is 
called  forth  by  some  exterior  agent.  The  necessary  con- 
dition of  its  action  is,  that  it  must  be  exerted  to  the  same 
degree  in  opposite  directions.  If  we  either  compress  or  extend 
it,  we  can  feel  its  action  and  reaction,  or  estimate  it  by  other 
opposing  forces.  We  not  only  ascertain  in  tiiis  manner  the 
opposite  forces  at  its  two  extremities,,  which  we  may  deno- 
minate positive  and  negative;  but  we  perceive  that  every  inter- 
mediate coil  is  in  a  similar  state  of  action  and  reaction,  or  in 
&ct,  in  a  polar  state.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  force 
exerted,  we  measure  it  in  one  direction,  and  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  amount  in  the  opposite  direction  is  equal.  And  so  it 
is  with  electricity;  all  tiie  positive  and  negative,  or  vitreous  and 
resinous  phenomena  of  which,  may  probably  be  explained  by 
the  action  and  reaction  of  one  force  capable  of  being  elicited  in 
different  degrees  in  different  kinds  of  matter,  more  simply  than 
by  any  hypothesis  of  imponderable  fluids.  The  two  opposite 
forces  of  electricity,  in  fact,  resemble  action  and  reaction  per- 
fectly, inasmuch  they  have  the  same  origin  and  always  accom- 
pany each  other. 

§  322.  Induction  requires  no  sensible  thickness  in  the 
conductors  which  may  be  used  to  limit  its  extent;  an  unin- 
sidated  leaf  of  gold  may  be  made  very  highly  vitreous  on  one 
side,  and  as  highly  resinous  on  the  other,  without  the  least 
interference  of  the  two  states  whilst  tiie  inductions  continue. 
But  with  regard  to  tiie  instdating  media,  their  thickness  has  an 
immediate  and  important  influence  on  the  degree  of  induction. 
There  is  perhaps  no  distance  so  great  that  induction  cannot 
take  place  through  it;  but  with  the  same  original  charge  or 
constraining  force,  it  takes  place  the  more  easQy  according  as 
the  extent  of  the  medium  through  which  it  is  exerted  is 
lessened.  The  particles  of  the  latter,  though  thrown  into  a 
forced  condition  during  the  action,  tend  to  return  to  a  normal 
state;  and  the  fewer  there  are  exerting  this  tendency,  the 
higher  wiU  be  the  condition  they  assume,  and  the  larger  the 
amount  of  inductive  action  exerted  through  them. 

§  323.  If  an  insulated  brass  plate  be  connected  with  a 
gold-leaf  electrometer,  a  charge  of  electricity  may  be  conmiu- 
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nicated  to  it  which  will  be  sustained  in  consequence  of  induction 
through  the  air  towards  distant  surrounding  objects^  and  its 
intensity  will  be  indicated  by  the  divergence  of  the  leaves :  this 
divergence,  it  being  now  understood,  not  arising  from  any  self- 
repulsive  property,  but  from  the  attraction  in  opposite  directions 
of  the  oppositely  electrified  inducteous  bodies  uncompensated 
by  any  attraction  between  themselves.  When  in  this  state,  if 
another  equal  plate,  also  insulated,  be  opposed  to  it,  as  it  is 
made  to  approximate  iX>  it  the  leaves  of  the  electrometer  will 
fall;  the  process  of  induction  being  directed  almost  wholly 
through  the  thin  intervening  stratum  of  air  to  the  nearer  body, 
which  will  itself  be  in  the  polar  state.  If  the  second  plate  be 
now  uninsulated  by  connecting  it  with  the  ground,  the  leaves 
will  still  further  collapse  as  the  electricity  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  of  the  inductric  body  will  be  virtually  annihilated  by 
diffusion  over  the  indefinitely  large  surface  of  the  earth.  When 
the  second  plate  is  again  withdrawn,  the  leaves  will  reopen  to 
their  former  extent,  indicating  that  the  inductive  process  has 
resumed  its  former  direction. 


§  324.  The  inductric  plate,  whilst  under  the  influence  of 
the  second  plate,  appears  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  higher 
charge  of  electricity,  and  the  leaves  of  the  electrometer  may  be 
made  to  open  out  to  the  same  amount  as  in  the  absence  of  the 
latter;  for  the  charge  will  not  only  be  sustained  by  the  in- 
ducteous plate,  but  also  by  surrounding  objects  as  before  it  was 
placed  in  its  position.  When,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
second  plate  is  again  removed,  the  accumulation  which  has  been 
effected  will  be  indicated  by  an  expansion  of  the  leaves  far 
beyond  their  original  amount;  the  whole  being  now  thrown 
upon  the  surrounding  conductors. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  action  of  an  instrument  which 
has  been  called  the  condenser,  by  which  small  quantities  of 
electricity  may  be  accumulated  and  rendered  apparent  (80). 


•<:• 

^•2^. 


(80)  One  form  of  the  condenser  is 
exhibited  in  this  figure,  in  section:  6  is  a 
brass  plate  supported  upon  a  glass  stem ; 
a  is  another  brass  plate  of  the  same  size 
as  the  former,  capable  of  being  placed  as 
close  to  it  as  possible  without  touching. 
It  is  supported  by  a  brass  stem,  which 
moves  upon  a  hinge  joint:  it  is  shown 
in  a  second  position  at  r. 
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§  325.  The  attraction  of  bodies  free  to  move,  by  others 
in  an  electrified  state,  is  in  all  cases  owing  to  the  previous 
development  of  the  opposite  condition  by  induction.  This  is 
beantifiilly  shown  in  an  arrangement  of  Mr.  8.  Harris,  in  which 
a  circular  plate  of  gilded  wood  is  suspended  by  insulating  threads 
from  one  of  the  arms  of  a  delicate  balance,  and  counterpoised. 
Upon  its  upper  Bur&ce  is  fixed,  by  a  hinge  joint,  a  small  lever 
of  stT«w  terminating  in  a  pith  ball.  When  a  similar  plate 
charged  is  brought  under  this  suspended  plate,  the  pith  ball 
indicates  by  its  repulsion  the  inducteous  state  which  precedes 
the  descent  of  the  plate  from  the  attractive  force.  When  they 
come  in  contact,  the  original  chai^  is  divided  between  the  two 
plates,  and  mutual  repulsion  appears  to  take  place.  This  appa- 
rent repulsion  again  is  dependent  upon  the  attraction  of  each  in 
opposite  directions,  by  the  inductric  action  which  it  exerts  upon 
surrounding  bodies. 

A  pith  ball,  or  other  Ught  substance,  placed  upon  a  con- 
ducting surface  under  an  electrified  plate,  is  rendered  inducteous, 
and  drawn  upwards;  but  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
plate  its  inducteous  state  is  destroyed,  it  is  charged  with  similar 
electricity,  and  becoming  inductric,  it  is  attracted  downwards, 
and  parts  with  its  chaise. 

In  a  similar  way  induction  always  precedes  chaige  in  insulated 
conductors,  and  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine  has  the 
resinous  state  strongly  elicited  upon  ita  points  previously  to  its 
becoming  charged  with  the  vitreous  electricity  of  the  excited 

§  326.  There  is  another  instrument  of  electrical  research, 
called  the  electrophone,  which  is  well  calculated  to  illustrate 
several  interesting  points  of  the  process  of  induction.  It  con- 
sists of  a  plate  of  resinous  matter  about  half  an  inch  thick. 


A  condenser,  similar  to  that  in  l 
preceding  figure,  is  here  shown  in  co 
nexion  with  a  gold-leaf  electrometer. 
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placed  upon  a  plate  of  metal.  A  second  polished  metal  plate  of 
rather  smaller  diameter^  is  fitted  with  a  glass  insulating  handle^ 
by  which  it  can  be  lifted  on  or  off  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate 
of  resin.  When  the  resin  has  been  excited  by  gentle  friction 
with  dry  fur  or  flannel^  and  the  plate  placed  upon  it  by  its 
handle^  and  immediately  removed^  it  will  be  found  to  have 
received  a  very  feeble  charge  of  resinous  electricity  by  contact. 
If  it  be  then  replaced  and  uninsulated  by  contact  with  the  finger 
or  a  metallic  rod^  and  again  lifted  by  its  insulating  handle^  it 
will  be  found  to  give  a  strong  spark  of  vitreous  electricity.  This 
process  may  be  repeated  an  unlimited  number  of  times  without 
requiring  any  fresh  excitation  of  the  plate^  which  circumstance, 
as  well  as  the  opposite  nature  of  the  chai^^  shows  that  the 
electricity  of  the  moveable  plate  is  not  derived  in  the  way  of 
charge  from  the  resin,  but  is  the  result  of  the  process  of  induc- 
tion. The  metallic  plate  cannot,  in  fact,  be  considered  in 
absolute  contact  with  the  resinous,  owing  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  surface  of  the  latter :  the  former,  therefore,  is  precisely  in 
the  state  of  a  conductor  opposed  to,  but  not  touching,  an  elec- 
trified surface;  and  therefore  capable  of  being  rendered  electrical 
by  induction,  when  uninsulated  by  contact  of  tiie  finger.  As 
the  resin  loses  but  littie  of  its  acquired  charge  by  each  contact, 
the  instrument  is  capable  of  being  used  as  a  permanent  source 
of  electricity  always  at  command,  and  in  a  dry  atmosphere  will 
remain  in  action  for  many  successive  months  (81). 

§  327*  When  the  electrophorus  is  placed  upon  an  insu- 
lating stand,  its  lower  plate  is  always  found  in  an  opposite  state 
to  the  upper  one ;  proving  that  the  friction  of  the  upper  surface 
communicates  a  polar  state  to  all  the  particles  of  the  resin  which 
penetrates  even  through  its  mass.  This  chaige  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  by  contact  with  an  uninsulated  substance,  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  opposite  charge  upon  the  upper  phtte. 


§  328.  It  was  by  an  apparatus  constructed  upon  similar 


(81)  This  Egaie  represents  the 
electrophorus.  a  a  are  two  metallic 
plates,  and  b  a  plate  of  resinous  matter. 
The  upper  metallic  plate  has  an  insu- 
lating handle,  c,  by  which  it  can  be 
lifted  from  its  position,  and  replaced. 
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principlea  fluit  Dr.  Faraday  brooght  to  the  test  of  experiment 
his  theoretical  antidpation  that  inductive  action  taking  place 
invariably  throi^h  the  intermediate  influence  of  intervening 
matter,  would  be  found  to  be  exerted,  not  in  the  direction  of 
straight  lines  only,  as  had  always  been  assumed,  but  also  in 
curved  lines.  A  cylinder  of  solid  shell-lBC  of  about  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  seven  inches  in  length,  was  fixed  in  a  wooden 
foot ;  it  was  made  concave,  or  cupped,  at  its  upper  extremity, 
so  that  a  brass  ball,  or  hemisphere,  could  stand  upon  it.  The 
upper  half  of  the  stem  having  been  exdted  resinously  by  Miction 
with  warm  flannel,  a  brass  ball  was  placed  upon  the  top,  and 
then  the  whole  arrangement  examined  by  the  carrier  ball  and 
CoolomVs  electrometer. 

For  this  purpose  the  carrier  was  applied  to  various  parts  of 
the  ball,  the  two  were  uninsulated  whilst  in  contact,  or  in 
position,  then  insulated,  separated,  and  the  charge  of  the  carrier 
examined,  as  to  its  nature  and  force.  Of  course  whatever 
general  state  the  carrier  acquired  in  any  place  where  it  was 
uninsulated,  and  then  insulated,  it  retuned  on  removal  from 
that  place,  and  tiie  distribution  of  the  force  upon  the  surface  of 
the  inducteout  body  while  under  the  influence  of  the  inductric 
was  ascertained.  Tbe  charges  taken  from  the  ball  in  this,  its 
uninsulated  state,  were  always  vitreous,  or  of  the  contrary 
character  to  the  electridty  of  the  lac.  When  the  contact  was 
made  at  the  under  part  of  the  ball,  the  measured  d^ree  of  force 
was  512°;  when  in  a  line  with  its  equator,  270°;  and  when  on 
tbe  top  of  the  ball,  130°  (82). 


(82)  The  shell-Iac  electrophords,  with  the 
biaaa  ball  upon  its  summit)  is  here  exhibited, 
together  with  the  positions  of  the  carrier  ball, 
referred  to  in  the  text.  When  placed  at  d,  the 
efiect  prodnced  was  612°;  at  c,  270°;  at  h,  130°. 
Even  in  the  position  «,  tbe  proof  ball  became  ' 
indncteous,  and  at  a  it  was  affected  ia  the  highest 
degree,  and  gave  a  result  above  1000°. 
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Now,  the  first  two  charges  were  of  such  a  nature  as  might 
be  expected  from  an  inductive  action  in  straight  lines ;  but  the 
last  was  clearly  an  action  of  induction  in  a  curved  line;  for 
during  no  part  of  the  process  could  the  carrier  ball  be  connected 
by  a  straight  line  with  any  part  of  the  excited  and  inducting 
shell-lac.  To  render  the  experiment  still  more  decisive,  the 
carrier  ball  was  not  placed  in  contact  with  the  larger  ball  at  all, 
but  a  little  above  it;  when,  having  been  uninsulated,  insulated, 
and  afterwards  examined,  it  was  found  charged  vitreously,  and 
even  to  a  higher  degree  than  when  it  had  been  in  contact. 

5  329.  If  instead  of  the  ball  a  disc  or  hemisphere  of 
metal,  of  two  inches  diameter,  be  used,  no  charge  will  be  given 
to  the  carrier  when  placed  on  its  centre ;  but  when  placed  con- 
siderably above  the  same  spot,  a  charge  will  be  obtained ;  and 
this  even  if  the  plate  be  merely  a  thin  film  of  gold-leaf.  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  the  induction  is  not  through  the  metal,  but 
through  the  air,  and  that  in  curved  lines,  by  which  it  turns  the 
comer  of  the  plate.  The  course  of  the  inductnc  action  may  thus 
be  disturbed  from  its  rectilineal  direction  by  the  shape  and 
position  of  the  metallic  plate;  and  the  lines  of  direction  will 
assume  a  curved  form  in  consequence  of  their  lateral  tension  on 
one  another;  all  depending,  as  Dr.  Faraday  conceives,  on 
induction  being  an  action  of  the  contiguous  particles  of  the 
insulating  body,  thrown  into  a  state  of  polarity  and  tension,  and 
capable  of  communicating  their  forces  in  all  directions  (83). 

When  uninsulated  conducting  matter  was  brought  near  to 
the  excited   shell-lac  stem,  the  inductive   force  was  directed 


(83)  When  the  carrier  ball  was  placed  in 
the  respective  positions  delineated  in  the  figure, 
at  (",  the  force  was  112°;  at  k,  108°;  at  I,  6r>°; 
at  m,  35°;  the  inductive  force  gradually  dimi- 
nishing to  this  point.  But  on  raising  the  carrier 
to  the  position  n,  the  charge  increased  to  87°, 
and  on  raising  it  Btill  higher,  to  o,  it  atill  further 
increased  to  105°.  At  a  higher  point  still,  p, 
the  chai^  decreased  to  98°,  and  continned  to 
diminish  for  more  elevated  positions. 

The  analogy  between  these  experimental 
results,  and  the  theoretical  deductions  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  76,  will  be  at  once  perceived. 
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towards  it,  and  could  not  be  found  on  the  top  of  the  plate. 
The  lateral  tension,  or  mutual  repulsion,  of  the  lines  was  so 
much  lessened,  that  no  inducteous  charge  could  be  given  to  the 
carrier  ball  in  that  position ;  but  upon  removing  the  matter,  the 
lines  of  force  resumed  their  former  direction. 

§  330.  The  phenomena  of  induction,  which  we  have  been 
examining,  we  have  considered  principally  as  produced  by  the 
intervention  of  the  aerial  molecules  of  our  atmosphere :  we  must 
now  enter  upon  a  closer  investigation  of  the  inductive  properties 
of  other  insulating  media.  We  have  already  found  that  liquid 
oil  of  turpentine  is  capable  of  undergoing  the  same  polarization 
of  particles ;  and  we  have  had  reason  to  conclude  from  one  of 
the  properties  of  the  electrophorus,  that  resinous  solids  are 
susceptible  of  the  same  forced  arrangement  under  the  influence 
of  an  excited  charge.  All  insulating  substances,  or  substances 
which  are  capable  of  this  peculiar  development  of  the  two 
opposite  electrical  forces,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform.  Dr. 
Faraday  classes  together  under  the  name  of  dielectrics. 

§  331.  We  have  seen  (§  324)  that  by  approximating  a 
metallic  plate  to  a  charged  conductor,  so  as  to  leave  an  inter- 
vening portion  of  air,  the  conductor  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
higher  charge,  and  the  air  of  assuming  a  higher  polar  tension, 
than  when  the  charge  is  sustained  by  distant  objects  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  tension  increases  with  the  thinness  of  the 
aerial  stratum,  and  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the 
distances  of  the  two  plates,  or  rather  to  the  nimiber  of  the 
particles  of  the  interposed  dielectric.  It  is  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  the  maximum  effect  that  the  second  plate  be 
uninsulated;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  be  prevented  itself  from 
assuming  the  polar  state  by  the  annihilation  of  its  remoter 
associate  force,  by  the  reaction  of  which  the  induction  would 
otherwise  be  limited :  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  by  allowing 
it  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  indefinitely  large  surface  of  the  earth, 
thereby  proportionately  lowering  its  tension.  The  rise  of  the 
force,  under  these  circumstances,  is  ultimately  limited  by  the 
mobility  of  the  particles  of  the  air,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
equilibrium  is  restored  either  silently  or  in  the  form  of  a  spark. 
But  if  a  solid  dielectric  be  substituted  for  the  air,  the  state 
of  tension  is  capable  of  rising  to  a  degree  limited  only  by  its 
cohesive  force.  *  Thus,  if  a  plate  of  glass  be  coated  on  both  sides 
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with  tinfoil,  within  an  inch  or  two  of  ita  edge  all  round,  and 
one  side  be  placed  in  connexion  with  the  prime  conductor  of 
the  electrical  machine,  we  shall  have  an  exactly  similar  arrange- 
ment to  that  of  ihe  two  plates  of  the  condenser,  with  its 
interposed  stratum  of  air.  Upon  connecting  the  opposite 
coating  with  the  ground  to  destroy  ita  polar  state,  the  particles 
of  the  glass  are  forced  into  a  polarized  or  constrained  condition 
by  the  electricity  of  the  charging  apparatus;  which  is  sustained 
till  the  return  of  these  particles  to  their  natural  state  &om  their 
state  of  tension,  whenever  the  two  electric  forces  are  allowed  to 
neutralize  themselves  by  some  other  channel,  as  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  good  conducting  body  between  the  coatings.  The 
quantity  of  force  which  may  be  thus  accumulated  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  turns  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  the  machine  before  the  intensity,  as  measured 
by  the  electrometer,  rises  to  the  same  degree  as  that  which  is 
almost  instantaneously  communicated  to  the  conductor,  when 
the  charge  is  sustained  alone  by  the  inductive  medium  of  the 
air  to  surrounding  objects,  and  will  be  found  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  coated  surface  of  the  glass  (84). 


(84)  Upon  the  molecular  hypothesis  of  induction,  Fig.  1  may 
represent  a  plate  of  glass,  nith  its  metallic  coatings,  a  b  and  c  4^  in  its 
neutral  state. 

In  Fig,  2,  we  suppose  the  same  plate,  with  its  metallic  coating,  a  b, 
in  contact  with  the  charged  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine.  Its 
other  coating  we  also  suppose  to  be  insulated;  and,  as  we  know,  the 
plate  cannot  be  charged.    The  coating,  a  b,  however,  being  vitreous,  v, 


not  only  will  the  particles  of  the  glnss  be  thrown  into  a  polar  state, 
but  the  coating,  c  d,  will  also  be  pilar,  rt,  by  induction  to  surround- 
ing objects;  but  the  charge  cannot  rise  to  any  d^ee  of  intensity, 
because  the  vitreous  electricity  of  the  latter  cannot  be  carried  off,  or 
diffuse  itself  upon  the  earth,  but  will  react  upon  the  glass.  But  if  we 
uninsulate  this  coating,  then  will  Fig.  3  represent  the  high  slate  of 
tension  which  the  forces  ivill  assume  under  the  inductive  process, 
when  a  high  charge  of  ritreous  electricity  upon  a  A  will  susttun  an 
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§  332.  There  is  no  difiiculty  in  perceiving  that  the  oppo- 
site surfaces  of  the  dielectric  and  condactora  may  be  arranged  ia 
different  forms  without  impairing  the  effects;  and  experience 
has  proved  that  coated  jars  or  bottles  are  the  most  convenient 
for  extensive  apparatus  of  this  condensing  kind.  The  honour 
of  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  accnmulating  electricity  is 
generally  given  to  a  Dutch  philosopher,  of  the  name  of  Mus- 
chenbroek,  who  resided  at  Leyden;  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
Leyden  jar,  by  which  the  arrangement  it  commonly  known. 
He  instituted  some  experimenta  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  greater  charge  might  not  be  given  to  electrified 
bodies,  by  surrounding  them  with  more  perfect  non-conductors 
than  the  air;  and  with  this  view  he  attempted  to  charge  aome 
water  cont^ed  in  a  glass  vessel.  An  iron  nail  passed  through 
a  cork,  and  communicated  with  the  water  in  a  phial,  which  was 
grasped  in  the  hand.  After  holding  the  nail  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  he  attempted 
to  remove  it  with  the  other  hand,  and  experienced  a  violent 
concussion  in  the  arms,  and  across  the  breast.  This  experiment 
soon  became  popular,  and  the  sensation  it  produced  was  called 
the  electric  shock.  The  firat  experimenters  gave  ludicrous  and 
exaggerated  accounts  of  its  effects,  which  served  to  excite 
curiosity  to  a  very  high  d^ree;  and  in  the  very  year  of  its 
discovery  it  was  shown  by  itinerant  exhibiters  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  The  principles  upon  which  this  accumulation  or 
power  depended  were  not  of  course  understood;  but  it  is  now 
obvious  (bat  the  water  in  the  phial,  and  the  hand  which  grasped 
it,  acted,  although  more  imperfectly,  a«  the  two  coatings  of  the 
glass.  When  the  nail  was  touched  with  the  other  hand,  a  good 
conducting  communication  with  the  two  surfaces  was  opened, 
by  means  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  through  which  the  tension 
and  polarity  of  the  forces  were  destroyed  (85). 

The  qtumtity  of  electricity  which  may  be  accumulated  in  a 

equal  charge  of  resinous  electricity  upon  d  c,  fay  the 
polar  anrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  interposed 
didectric. 

(85)     This  is  the  usual  form  of  the  Leyden 
jar.    The  interior  coating  reaches  up  to  nearly  the 
same  height  as  the  exterior,  and  is  in  mettdlic     f^^^ 
(jominiiiiication  with  the  brass  hall,  by  means  of  a     . 
wire  passing  down  to  the  bottom.  "  ~'^=^^^"^^^'^Siui 
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Leyden  jar  depends  upon  the  extent  of  its  coated  surface;  its 
intensity f  upon  the  thinness  of  the  glass. 

§  333.  When  large  quantities  of  electricity  are  required 
for  experiment  it  is  found  more  convenient  in  general  to  employ 
several  jars  instead  of  one;  and  a  number  of  jars  arranged 
together^  with  their  internal  and  external  coatings  respectively 
in  metallic  communication,  is  called  an  electrical  battery. 

In  practice  it  is  found  impossible  to  diminish  the  thickness 
of  the  glass  beyond  a  certain  extent;  for  the  constrained  position 
of  its  polarized  particles  becomes  at  length  so  extreme  that  the 
cohesive  force  itself  gives  way,  and  the  chaige  passes  with 
violence  through  a  hole,  which  it  pierces  for  itself  in  the  weak- 
est part  of  the  plate. 

§  334.  A  method  has  already  been  indicated  (§  331)  of 
roughly  estimating  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  charge,  by  the 
number  of  turns  of  the  electrical  machine.  Its  intensity  may 
be  approximatively  determined  by  the  amount  of  apparent 
repulsion  between  any  two  moveable  bodies  under  its  influence; 
or  rather  by  the  amount  of  their  opposite  attractions  by  sur- 
rounding bodies  under  their  inductive  influence.  An  instru- 
ment was  contrived  by  Henley,  for  measuring  this  eflFect  upon 
the  graduated  arc  of  a  circle  (86). 

§  335.  But  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Snow  Harris  for  an 
accurate  instrument  for  ascertaining  this  important  point,  founded 
upon  the  following  principles. 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  if  a  Leyden 
jar  be  insulated  it  will  be  incapable  of  receiving  a  charge  of  any 
considerable  amount.  In  proportion  as  the  vitreous  electricity 
is  communicated  to  its  interior  coating,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
same  quantity  should  be  removed  from  the  exterior,  which 
would  otherwise  counteract  the  resinous  electricity  by  which 


(86)  The  Qundmnt  Electrometer  is  here  represented. 
It  is  screwed  upon  the  jar,  or  battery,  whose  charge  it  is 
intended  to  indicate;  and  as  it  increases,  the  light  index, 
composed  of  a  straw  terminated  by  a  pith-ball,  moyes 
from  its  centre  of  suspension,  and  measures  the  intensity 
upon  the  graduated  semicircle. 
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the  charge  is  sustained.  This  may  be  effected  by  connecting 
it  with  the  ground,  or  with  the  coating  of  another  jar,  which 
will  thus  also  become  charged,  provided  its  exterior  coating  be 
uninsulated.  A  long  series  of  insulated  jars  may  thus  be  charged 
from  each  other,  provided  the  opposing  electricity  of  the  last 
be  withdrawn :  and  we  thus  obtain  a  polar  arrangement  through 
glass,  of  a  predsely  similar  nature  to  that  which  we  formerly 
obtained  through  air,  but  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  inten- 
■ity  (87). 

If  a  very  small  jar  be  thus  connected  with  a  large  one,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  charge  of 
the  first  up  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  when  diffused  over  the 
larger  surface  of  iJie  second,  will  scarcely  be  appreciablej  so 
that  it  will  require  many  cliai^ea  of  the  former  to  charge  the 


(87)  Let  6  bn  a  Leyden  jar,  stand- 
ing upon  the  glass  support,  a.  It  will 
receiT«  no  charge  from  the  prime  con- 
doctor,  unless  a  conducting  commonica- 
tion  be  made  with  its  outside  coating 
and  the  earth.  If  an  oninsulated  second 
jar  be  placed  at  c,  the  electricity  which 
passes  off  from  the  outside  coating  of  b, 
wUl  charge  c,  and  for  every  spark  which 
passes  ft-om  the  prime  conductor  to  &,  a 
nmilar  one  will  pass  from  6  to  c. 


"A  polar  airan^ement  of  three  jars  is  here  ahown,  in  which  the 
extremity,  p,  of  die  prime  conductor  is  positively  electrified.     The 


balls,  p  p  p,  connected  with  the  interior  coatings  of  the  jars,  a  b  c,  are 
also  positive,  and  the  exterior  coatings,  n  n  n,  the  last  of  which  dis- 
chaiges  its  positive  electricity  to  the  groand,  are  negative :  or,  it  should 
be  i^ber  said,  that  the  oppoute  sur&cea  of  the  glass  with  which  they 
are  respectively  in  contact,  are  in  these  oppoute  states. 
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latter  to  the  same  degree.  This  is  the  principle  of  Mr.  Harris's 
unit  jar.  Instead  of  transmitting  the  eleotricity  evolved  by  the 
machine  immediately  from  its  conductor  to  a  large  jar  or  battery^ 
he  commwiicates  the  charge  from  the  outer  coating  of  a  small 
jar,  furnished  with  a  discharging-rod,  by  which  the  distance 
between  its  two  coatings  may  be  regulated  and  measured;  and 
by  the  number  of  explosions^  that  is  to  say^  by  the  number  of 
charges  which  have  passed  from  the  smaller  jar,  the  quantity 
accumulated  in  the  battery  may  be  very  accurately  estimated. 
By  diminishing  or  increasing  the  distance  between  the  dis- 
charging surfietces,  the  value  of  the  unit  may  be  varied  at 
pleasure  (88). 

§  336.  In  the  usual  construction  of  the  Leyden  jar,  or 
battery,  the  stem  or  wire  by  which  the  chai^  is  communicated 
to  the  interior  coating  is  left  attached  to  it;  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  induction  does  not  take  place  solely  through  the  glass 
to  the  opposite  coating,  but  is  partly  directed  through  the  air 
to  surrounding  conductors;  this  portion  has  commonly  been 
cslledjree  charge.  It  is  only,  however,  so  far  free  as  that  it  is 
not  supported  by  the  particles  of  the  glass  between  the  metallic 
coatings,  but  by  those  of  the  air  intervening  between  one 
coating  and  surrounding  objects.  When  a  charged  jar  is  insu- 
lated, this  free  charge  may  be  removed  from  the  interior,  by 
contact  with  a  conducting  body;  when  a  corresponding  portion 
of  free  charge  of  the  opposite  kind  will  make  its  appearance 
upon  the  outside  coating,  owing  to  the  induction  which  will 


(88)  The  Unit  Jar  is  here  represented  mounted 
upon  an  insulating  stand,  /i  A  communication  is 
made  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  and 
the  exterior  coating  by  the  wire,  g  6,  and  the  interior 
coating  is  connected  with  the  interior  coating  of  the 
jar  to  be  chaiged  hy  the  wire,  a  d.  The  value  of  the 
unit  of  measure  is  determined  by  the  distance  between 
the  balls,  c  and  dy  or  the  striking-distance  of  the 
spark.  The  effect  of  a  spark  from  c  to  (2  is  to  neu> 
tralize  the  coatings  of  the  unit  jar,  and  to  distribute  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  electricity  over  the  surface 
of  the  large  jar.  On  giving  a  second  chaise  to  the 
unit  jar,  the  large  jar  receives  an  increment  equal  to 
what  it  received  from  the  first  charge,  and  the  second 
spark  only  neutralizes  the  charge  df  the  unit  jar,  as 
before,  &c. 
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now  be  at  liberty  to  direct  itself  from  that  part  to  surrounding 
objects.  By  successive  alternate  contacts,  the  whole  of  the 
charge  may  ultimately  be  removed,  and  the  glass  return  to  its 
natural  condition. 

The  exterior  conducting  communication  may  be  so  contrived 
that  it  may  be  removed  after  the  chaige  has  been  communicated, 
and  then  the  induction  will  be  determined  entirely  through  the 
glass^  and  the  charge  on  one  side  will  be  sustained  by  an  exactly 
equal  quantity  of  the  contrary  electricity  on  the  other.  All 
interference  of  surrounding  objects  being  thus  cut  off,  the  jar 
will  retain  its  charge  for  an  indefinite  period. 

§  337-  That  the  charge  of  the  Leyden  jar  is  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  dielectric  glass,  and  not  upon  the  conducting 
coatings,  is  proved  by  constructing  a  jar  with  moveable  conduc- 
tors. If  such  an  apparatus  be  charged  the  interior  lining  may 
be  lifted  out  by  an  insulating  handle,  and  the  jar  itself  raised 
firom  its  exterior  metallic  case,  and  still  the  charge  will  remain. 
In  this  case  the  superficial  rows  of  particles  on  both  sides  of 
the  dielectric  become  charged  by  the  intervention  of  the  metal 
plates,  and  retain  that  charge  after  they  are  removed;  those  on 
one  side  being  in  the  opposite  state  to  those  on  the  other,  and 
the  intermediate  particles  in  a  polar  state.  The  glass  is  exactly 
in  the  same  state  as  the  resin  of  the  electrophorus  after  it  has 
been  excited  by  firiction.  The  only  use  of  the  coatings  is  to 
furnish  a  ready  means  of  communication  between  the  charged 
particles,  by  which  the  opposite  forces  may  be  neutralized  at 
the  same  moment  when  the  circuit  is  completed  between  them. 
Without  the  coatings  the  jar  may  be  discharged,  as  it  were, 
piecemeal;  but  upon  replacing  them,  the  discharge  will  take 
place  in  the  usual  instantaneous  way. 

Neither  are  the  coatings  absolutely  necessary  to  the  charge 
of  a  glass  plate.  If  a  clean  dry  glass  jar  be  held  over  an  elec- 
trified metallic  rod,  the  point  of  which  is  brought  opposite 
different  parts  of  its  surface,  it  will  become  charged,  and  if 
metallic  coatings  be  then  applied,  it  may  be  discharged  at  once; 
or  if  it  be  placed  upon  a  metallic  plate,  over  some  pith  balls, 
or  other  light  substances,  they  will  be  attracted  and  repelled 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  effect  the  discharge  of  the  elec- 
tricity, which  induces  from  the  interior  towards  the  plate.  They 
will  then  remain  at  rest;  but  if  the  electricity  which  has  now 
been  disengaged  upon  the  outside  towards  surrounding  objects 
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be  removed  by  a  touch  of  the  hand^  a  fresh  portion  will  be  set 
free  on  the  interior,  and  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the 
balls  will  again  take  place;  and  thus  for  many  times  successively 
the  action  will  be  renewed,  until  the  glass  returns  to  its  natural 
state  (89). 

§  338.  From  the  peculiar  view  which  he  had  taken  of 
the  phenomena  of  induction.  Dr.  Faraday  was  led  to  expect 
some  particular  relation  of  the  process  to  the  different  kinds  of 
matter  through  which  it  might  be  exerted,  or  something  equiva- 
lent to  a  specific  electric  induction  for  different  bodies.  This 
relation  he  succeeded  in  establishing  by  the  most  decisive 
experiments.  He  examined  carefully  inductive  action  when 
taking  place  through  different  media,  by  means  of  an  apparatus, 
consisting  of  two  metallic  spheres  of  unequal  diameter,  placed 
the  smaller  within  the  larger,  and  concentric  with  it*  The 
interval  between  the  two,  being  the  space  through  which  the 
induction  was  to  take  place,  could  be  filled  with  either  solids  or 
liquids,  and,  by  previous  exhaustion  by  the  air-piunp,  with 
aeriform  matter,  which  could  be  retained  between  the  surfaces 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  interior  ball  was  supported  in  its 
place  by  a  stem,  carefully  covered  with  shell-lac,  and  passing 
through  a  collar  fixed  to  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  exterior 
sphere.  The  inductive  apparatus  was,  in  fact,  a  Leyden  phial, 
with  the  advantage  of  permitting  the  dielectric,  or  insulating 
medium,  to  be  changed  at  pleasure.  By  peculiar  and  delicate 
manipulation,  definite  charges  of  electricity  were  communicated 
to  this  Leyden  apparatus,  and  the  aptness  or  capacity  of  differ- 
ent media  for  induction  was  ascertained  by  means  of  a  Cou- 
lomb's electrometer  and  carrier  ball. 

The  question  to  be  resolved  may  be  stated  thus: — Suppose 
an  electrified  plate  of  metal  (a)  insulated  in  the  air,  and  b  and 
c,  two  exactly  similar  plates  placed  parallel  to,  and  on  each 


(89)  An  electrified  bell  jar  is  here  repre- 
sented, placed  upon  a  metallic  plate,  and  the 
pith-balls  in  their  state  of  alternate  attraction 
and  repulsion. 
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side  of  A  at  equal  distances  and  uninsulated;  a  will  then  induce 
equally  towards  b  and  c.  If  in  this  position  of  the  plates^ 
some  other  dielectric  than  air^  as  sheU-lac^  be  introduced 
between  a  and  c^  will  the  induction  between  them  remain  the 
same?  Will  the  relation  of  c  and  b  to  a  be  unaltered^  notwith- 
standing the  difference  of  the  dielectrics  between  them? 

These  simple  conditions  of  the  experiment  were  afterwards 
combined  by  Dr.  Faraday^  in  an  instrument  which  he  has  called 
a  differential  inductometer;  which  consists  of  three  insulated 
metallic  plates  placed  as  above  suggested;  each  exterior  one  being 
connected  with  an  insulated  gold-leaf  of  an  electrometer.  When 
a  charge  is  communicated  to  the  centre  plate  under  ordinary 
circumstances^  the  induction  is  equal  on  both  sides^  and  the  gold 
leayes^  being  similarly  affected,  apparentiy  repel  each  other; 
but  if  a  thick  plate  of  shell-lac  be  interposed  between  two  of  the 
plates,  unequal  induction  will  take  place  on  the  two  sides,  and 
the  gold  leaves  will  attract  one  another.  The  final  result  which 
Dr.  Faraday  obtained  may  thus  be  stated: — 

Specific  inductire  capacity  of  Air|    .  .1 

yy  „  Glass .  .     1.76 

,,  y,  Shell-lac  .         .    2 

„  ,,  Sulphur  .         .    2.24 

The  results  obtained  with  spermaceti,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
naphtha,  were  not  in  opposition  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
inductive  capacities  were  higher  than  that  of  air,  but  their 
conducting  powers  interfered  with  the  result. 

With  regard  to  aeriform  matter,  one  most  striking  result 
came  out;  namely,  that  all  had  the  same  power  of,  or  capacity 
for,  sustaining  induction,  and  that  no  variations  in  their  density 
or  elasticity  produced  variation  in  the  electric  tension,  until  the 
rarefstction  was  such  that  discharge  could  take  place  across 
them*  Hot  and  cold  air  were  compared  together,  also  damp 
and  dry  ur,  but  no  difference  was  found  in  the  results. 

The  fact  of  a  different  specific  inductive  capacity  in  dif- 
ferent dielectrics  has  been  recently  confirmed  by  Mr.  Snow 
Harris.  He  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  for  determining 
with  precision  their  comparative  powers  of  insulation,  and  of 
sustaining  by  induction  charges  of  electricity.  The  substances 
examined  wer6  cast  into  the  form  of  circular  plates,  and  furnished 
on  both  their  surfaces  with  circular  coatings  of  tinfoil  of  a  dia- 
meter equal  to  one-half  that  of  the  plate,  and  the  electric  inten- 
sities were  measured  by  electrometers  of  great  precision.    From 
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results  it  appears  that  the  inductiTe  capacities  of  the  dielectric 
bodies  tried^  that  of  air  being  expressed  by  unity^  are  propor- 
tional to  the  following  numbers: — 

Substances.  Relative  capacities. 

Air 1.00 

Rosin 1.77 

Pitch 1.80 

Bees'  wax  .......  1.86 

Glass  .......  1.90 

Brimstone  .......  1.93 

Shell-lac  .......  1.95 

These  results  agree  very  closely  witli  those  of  the  preceding 
table. 

§  339.  During  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Faraday  upon  the 
different  inductive  capacities  of  different  bodies^  the  curious  fact 
was  established^  that  an  actual  penetration  of  the  charge  to 
some  distance  within  the  dielectric^  took  place  at  each  of  its 
two  surfaces^  by  what  is  called  conduction;  so  that  the  electric 
forces  sustaining  the  induction^  as  has  just  been  stated^  are 
not  upon  the  metallic  surfaces  only,  (§337),  but  upon  and 
within  the  dielectric  also.  Let  a  plate  of  any  dielectric  be 
armed  in  the  usual  way  with  metallic  coatings,  and  a  vitreous 
charge  be  conununicated  to  one,  while  the  other  is  uninsulated, 
and  let  the  whole  remain  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  If  then 
the  coatings  be  discharged,  insulated  and  immediately  examined, 
no  electricity  will  be  found  in  them;  but  in  a  short  time,  upon 
a  second  examination,  they  will  appear  charged  in  the  same 
way,  though  not  to  the  same  degree,  as  they  were  at  first.  A 
portion  of  the  vitreous  force,  under  the  coercing  influence  of  all 
the  forces  concerned,  penetrates  the  dielectric,  and  takes  up  its 
place  a  little  within  its  surface;  a  corresponding  portion  of 
the  resinous  force  also  assuming  a  similar  position  on  the  oppo- 
site surface.  The  discharge  destroys  or  neutralizes  all  external 
induction,  and  the  coatings  are  therefore  found  unelectrified; 
but  it  also  removes  almost  the  whole  of  the  forces  by  which  the 
electric  charge  was  driven  into  the  dielectric,  and  it  therefore 
returns  on  its  course  to  the  surfaces,  and  constitutes  the  re-charge 
observed. 

Two  plates  of  spermaceti  (a  substance  whose  insulating 
powers  are  not  very  perfect)  were  put  together  so  as  to  form 
one  plate,  and  coated  with  metal  in  the  usual  way.    The  system 
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was  charged^  then  discharged,  insulated,  examined,  and  found 
to  give  no  indications  of  electricity.  The  plates  were  then 
separated  from  each  otlier,  and  one  was  found  in  the  vitreous, 
and  the  other  in  the  resinous  state,  nearly  all  the  electricities 
being  in  the  metallic  linings.  Hence,  it  is  dear  that,  of  the 
forces  sought  for,  the  vitreous  was  in  one  half  of  the  compound 
plate,  and  the  resinous  in  the  other  half;  for,  when  removed 
bodily  with  their  plates  from  each  other's  inductive  influence, 
they  appeared  in  separate  places,  and  resumed  of  necessity  their 
power  of  acting  by  induction  on  the  electricity  of  surrounding 
bodies.  Had  the  effect  depended  upon  a  peculiar  relation  of 
the  contiguous  particles  of  matter  only,  each  half  plate  should 
have  shown  vitreous  force  on  one  sur&oe,  and  resinous  on  the 
other. 

It  is  the  assumption,  for  a  time,  of  this  charged  state  of  the 
glass,  between  the  coatings  of  the  Leyden  jar,  which  gives  origin 
to  the  phenomenon,  which  is  called  the  reridual  charge.  After 
a  large  battery  has  been  charged  for  some  time,  and  then  dis- 
charged, it  is  found  that  it  will  spontaneously  fecover  its  charge 
to  a  very  considerable  extent;  and  this  is  due  to  the  return  of 
the  electricity  in  the  manner  just  described. 

§  340.  Opposed  to  the  phenomena  of  the  charge  which 
we  have  now  examined,  are  those  of  the  discharge  of  the  electric 
forces,  which  yet  remain  for  our  closer  investigation. 

There  are  various  modes  by  which  this  may  be  effected:  the 
discharge  by  conduction,  by  disruption,  and  by  convection,  come 
before  us  on  the  present  occasion. 

§  341.  1st.  The  discharge  by  conduction  involves  no 
chemical  action,  or  displacement  of  particles. 

Insulation  and  conduction  might  at  first  be  supposed  to  be 
directly  opposed  properties  of  matter,  but  Dr.  Faraday  has 
shown  that  they  are  only  extreme  degrees  of  one  common  con- 
dition, and  that  they  are  connected  by  numerous  intermediate 
links*  At  the  two  extremes  stand  the  gases  and  the  metals; 
and  spermaceti  is  an  example  of  a  substance  through  which 
induction  can  take  place^  and  also  conduction;  but  both  in  a 
reduced  d^ree« 

A  certain  condition  of  particles  which,  if  retained,  consti* 
tutes  insulation,  if  lowered  by  the  communication  of  forces  from 
one  to  the  other,  constitutes  conduction.    In  the  state  of  pola- 
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rity  or  tension,  the  particles  of  all  bodies  (with  the  exception 
possibly  of  the  gases)  have  a  capability  of  communicating  their 
forces  in  various  times  one  to  the  other,  by  which  they  are 
lowered,  and  discharge  ultimately  ensues.  Shell-lac  is  the  best 
insulator  known  amongst  solids;  that  is  to  say,  it  retains  its 
state  of  polarity  most  perfectly,  but  it  becomes  lowered  in  time, 
and  is  also  capable  of  having  that  forced  charge  communicated 
to  it  which  we  have  just  described,  and  which  is  equivalent  to 
conduction.  The  metals  themselves,  although  such  excellent 
conductors  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
them  with  a  velocity  which  baffles  the  powers  of  conception, 
offer  different  degrees  of  resistance  to  its  transfer:  and  such 
resistance  is  pro  tanio  insulating  power. 

§  342.  Mr.  Snow  Harris  has  contrived  a  beautiful^appa- 
ratus  for  comparing  this  resistance  of  the  metals.  It  consists 
of  an  air  thermometer,  through  the  bulb  of  which  a  wire  of  the 
metal  to  be  examined  passes.  By  the  passage  of  a  definite 
portion  of  electricity  from  a  Leyden  jar  through  this  wire,  it 
becomes  heated  in  proportion  to  its  resistance,  and  this  heat 
acting  upon  the  air  causes  an  expansion,  which  is  measured  by 
the  liquid  in  the  stem.  The  results  of  some  of  his  experiments 
are  comprised  in  the  following  table: — 

Table  XXXVIII.    Electrical  Conduction. 


Heat  evolyed. 

Resistanoe. 

Silver 

6 

1 

Copper 

6      . 

1 

Gold 

9 

H 

Zinc           .... 

.     18 

3 

Platinum  .... 

.    30 

5 

Iron           .... 

.    30      . 

5 

Tin 

.    36      . 

6 

Lead          .... 

.    72      . 

12 

Brass         .... 

.     18      . 

3 

The  ready  communication  of  forces  between  contiguous  par- 
ticles constitutes  conduction;  and  the  difficul  tcommunication, 
insulation.  Conductors  and  insidators  are  bodies  whose  par- 
ticles naturally  possess  the  property  of  communicating  their 
respective  forces  easily,  or  with  difficulty:  the  latter  requiring 
the  polar  forces  to  be  raised  to  a  higher  degree  than  the  former, 
b^ore  this  transference  or  communication  can  take  place. 
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§  343.  The  resistance  of  the  metals^  or  their  insulating 
power^  may  be  brought  into  direct  comparison  with  air^  and 
even  made  to  exceed  it^  by  a  very  simple  contrivance.  Let  one 
end  of  a  very  long  wire  be  placed  in  connexion  with  the  outside 
coating  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  and  let  it  be  doubled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  the  other  extremity  to  be  brought  very  near, 
but  not  to  touch,  the  same  coating  with  it.  Let  a  connexion 
now  be  made  by  a  dischai^ng  rod  between  the  inside  coating 
and  this  extremity  of  tiie  wire,  and  if  the  distance  be  properly 
adjusted,  a  portion  of  the  charge  will  pass  in  a  spark  through 
the  interval  of  air  between  the  two  extremities,  rather  than 
traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  wire. 

The  middle  part  of  the  wire,  therefore,  acts  as  an  insulating 
medium,  and  the  tension  which  causes  the  spark  at  the  extremi- 
ties must  exist  throughout  its  length. 

§  344.  The  charge,  as  it  passes  through  a  metallic  wire, 
momentary  as  is  its  duration,  acts  by  induction  through  the  air 
towards  surrounding  objects ;  and  if  the  knob  of  a  small  Leyden 
jar  be  presented  to  such  a  conductor,  a  lateral  spark  wiU  pass  to  it. 
But  the  arrangement  which  exhibits  this  effect  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  is  that  of  a  long  fine  copper  wire,  insulated 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  small 
ball.  When  sparks  are  thrown  upon  this  from  a  globe  of  about 
a  foot  in  diameter,  the  wire  at  each  discharge  becomes  beauti- 
fully luminous  from  one  end  to  the  other,  even  if  it  be  a 
himdred  feet  long :  rays  are  given  off  on  all  sides  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  wire.  When  the  long  wire  is  arranged  in  two 
parallel,  but  continuous  lines,  by  bending  it,  the  outer  side  only 
of  each  arm  becomes  luminous.  When  formed  into  three 
parallel  lines  by  a  double  bend,  the  middle  portion  of  the  wire 
does  not  become  luminous,  the  outer  sides  only  of  the  outer 
lines  of  wire  exhibit  the  rays.  When  the  wire  is  formed  into  a 
flat  spiral,  the  outer  spiral  alone  exhibits  the  lateral  discharge ; 
but  tiie  light  in  this  case  is  very  brilliant;  the  inner  spirals 
appearing  to  increase  the  effect.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the 
wires,  in  these  latter  cases,  being  all  turned  towards  similarly- 
electrified  surfaces,  the  lateral  process  of  induction  cannot  of 
course  take  place. 

§  345.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  whenever  two  or 
more  passages  are  open,  by  which  the  electric  discharge  may 
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complete  its  circuit,  it  will  divide  itself  between  them  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  total  resistance  of  each.  If  a  spark  be  taken 
from  the  prime  conductor  of  a  machine  through  a  long  wire 
well  connected  with  the  ground,  and  the  end  of  another  shorter 
wire,  also  connected  with  the  ground,  be  brought  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  first,  a  minute  spark  will  pass  between  them 
at  the  same  time ;  or  even  if  both  the  ends  of  the  second  wire 
be  brought  within  a  minute  distance  of  the  first  a  very  minute 
spark  will  pass  through  both  intervals  at  the  moment  of  the 
discharge;  proving  the  divergence  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
charge,  notwithstanding  the  high  resistance  of  the  smaU  inter- 
vals of  non-conducting  air. 

§  346.  The  substance  of  a  wire  may  be  so  reduced,  or 
the  quantity  of  electricity  so  augmented,  that  the  metal  may  be 
fused  by  the  great  heat  evolved  and  scattered  about  with  vio- 
lence; and  the  resistance  may  even  be  sufficient  to  stop  a 
portion  of  the  charge.  To  produce  this  effect,,  it  matters  not 
whether  the  quantity  employed  be  diffused  over  a  large  or  a 
small  surface,  or  what  its  original  intensity  may  be,  the  same 
quantity  will  always  fuse  the  same  length  of  wire.  Thus,  if  we 
measure  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity  into  a  Leyden  jar,  by 
the  unit  jar,  so  that  the  quadrant  electrometer  may  indicate  a 
high  degree  of  tension,  and  measure  the  same  quantity  into  a 
large  battery,  where  the  electrometer  will  exhibit  a  very  low 
degree  of  repulsion,  the  effects  upon  a  wire  through  which 
the  two  charges  may  be  directed  will  be  precisely  equal.  The 
intensity,  in  fact,  in  the  wire,  which  is  insufficient  to  carry  the 
whole  charge  in  either  case,  rises  to  the  same  degree.' 

§  347«  2nd.  The  disruptive  discharge  takes  place  between 
two  conducting  surfaces,  most  commonly  metals,  by  means  of  a 
dense  bright  spark  in  the  substance  of  the  intervening  dielectric^ 
when  its  particles  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  tension.  It 
in  every  case  displaces  more  or  less  the  particles,  amongst  and 
across  which  it  suddenly  breaks.  Every  discharge  in  the  form 
of  sparks,  brushes,  and  glow,  are  included  under  it ;  but  currents 
of  air  or  liquids,  which  sometimes  accompany  it,  are  essentially 
distinct  in  their  nature,  and  will  be  afterwards  considered* 
Disruption  is  the  limit  of  the  influence  which  the  dielectric 
exerts  in  resisting  the  discharge.  It  is  not  necessary,  probably, 
that  all  the  particles  should  have  attained  this  degree  of  tension. 
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but  when  that  particle  which  is  most  affected  has  been  exalted 
to  the  subverting  or  turning  point,  all  must  give  way,  for 
all  are  linked  together  by  the  influence  of  the  constraining 
force.  All  the  particles  in  the  line  of  induction  resist  change, 
and  are  associated  together  in  their  actions,  so  as  to  give  a  sum 
of  resisting  force ;  and  the  breaking  down  of  one  must  cause 
the  whole  barrier  to  give  way,  which  was  at  its  utmost  degree 
of  resistance  before  the  aiding  power  of  that  one  was  lost.  The 
path  of  the  spark  depends  upon  the  degree  of  tension  acquired 
by  the  particles  in  the  line  of  the  discharge;  circumstances 
which,  in  every  common  case,  are  very  evident,  rendering  it 
higher  in  them  than  in  their  neighbours,  and  by  exalting  them 
first  to  the  requisite  condition,  causing  them  to  determine  the 
course  of  the  discharge. 

All  the  particles  return  to  the  original  or  normal  state  in  the 
inverse  order  in  which  they  left  it,  and  exert  their  power  mean- 
while to  produce  the  discharge  effect  in  the  few  particles  where 
the  subversion  of  forces  first  takes  place.  These  are  probably 
not  merely  pushed  apart,  but  assume  a  peculiar  state  for  the 
time,  or  have  thrown  upon  them  all  the  surrounding  forces  in 
succession,  and  rising  up  to  a  proportionate  condition,  discharge 
themselves  by  some  operation  at  present  unknown,  and  thus 
end  the  whole.  The  ultimate  effect  is  exactly  as  if  a  metallic 
wire  had  been  put  into  the  place  of  the  discharging  particles ; 
and  Dr.  Faraday  remarks,  that  not  impossibly  the  principle  of 
action  in  both  cases  may  hereafter  be  proved  to  be  the  same. 

The  whole  of  the  electricity  passes  between  the  two  con- 
ducting surfaces  in  the  form  of  a  dense  spark,  and  the  discharge 
is  complete. 

§  348.  Though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  principal 
phenomena  of  the  disruptive  discharge  depend  upon  the  par- 
ticles of  the  dielectric  air,  yet  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
metallic  particles  of  the  surfaces  between  which  it  passes  are 
carried  with  it  in  its  course.  M.  Fusinieri  has  remarked,  that 
when  a  spark  takes  place  between  a  surface  of  silver  and  another 
of  copper,  a  portion  of  silver  is  carried  to  the  copper,  and  of 
copper  to  the  silver.  Dr.  Priestley  observed,  that  if  a  metallic 
chain  be  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  plate  of  glass,  and  a 
strong  discharge  sent  through  it,  spots  will  be  produced  upon  it 
of  the  size  and  colour  of  each  link,  parts  of  which  will  be  found 
to  be  fused  into  the  substance  of  the  glass. 
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§  349.  We  have  already  seen  that  disrupliye  discharge 
may  take  place  in  glass^  in  the  case  of  a  thin  Leyden  jar;  and 
it  may  always  be  produced  at  pleasure^  by  1>ending  a  wire  so 
that  its  point  may  press  against  the  side  of  a  tube  filled  with 
olive  oil^  or  some  other  liquid  dielectric.  When  such  an  appa- 
ratus  is  suspended  from  the  prime  conductor  of  the  electrical 
machine^  a  spark  may  be  drawn  through  the  glass  to  any  con- 
ducting substance  opposed  to  it,  making  a  minute  perforation 
without  fracturing  the  tube.  By  turning  the  point  rounds  or 
raising  it  higher  or  lower,  many  such  holes  may  be  made. 

When  the  charge  is  high,  a  disruptive  discharge  will  even 
take  place,  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  between  two  metallic  wires 
in  water. 

§  350.  As  the  expansive  force  of  the  discharge  is  mani- 
fested even  in  good  conductors  by  the  fusion  and  dispersion  of 
metallic  wires  of  insufficient  thickness,  so  may  it  be  exhibited 
with  equal  or  greater  violence  in  bad  conductors,  by  a  variety 
of  experiments. 

Place  a  card  or  some  leaves  of  a  book  against  the  outer 
coating  of  a  Leyden  jar;  put  one  extremity  of  a  discharging  rod 
against  the  card,  and  bring  the  other  extremity  to  the  knob  of 
the  jar;  the  charge  will  pass  through  the  paper  and  perforate  it, 
producing  a  small  bur  or  protrusion  on  the  side  next  the  rod, 
and  a  larger  bur  on  the  side  which  was  in  contact  with  the 
coating. 

Drill  two  holes  in  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  wood,  half  an  inch 
long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  insert  two  wires  in  the 
holes,  so  that  the  ends  within  the  wood  may  be  rather  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  distant  from  each  other;  pass  a  strong 
charge  through  the  wires,  and  the  wood  will  be  split  with 
violence.  Loaf-sugar,  stones,  and  many  other  substances  may 
be  broken  in  the  same  way. 

Insert  two  wires  through  corks  in  the  opposite  ends  of  a 
glass  tube;  let  the  distance  of  the  ends  of  the  wires  be  about 
half  an  inch;  fill  the  tube  with  water,  and  pass  a  charge  through 
it;  the  tube  will  be  broken,  and  the  water  dispersed. 

§  351.  The  instantaneity  of  the  spark  discharge  is  proved 
by  the  velocity  with  which  its  light  passes  away;  its  duration 
not  being  sufficient  to  illuminate  two  successive  objects,  or  the 
same  oljject  in  two  positions,  whatever  may  be  the  velocity  of 
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their  motions^  We  have  seen  (§  230)  that  when  a  disc  painted 
with  the  prismatic  colours  is  made  to  rotate  very  rapidly  in 
common  light  before  the  eye^  the  distinction  of  colomis  is  lost^ 
and  an  impression  of  white  light  is  produced.  When  a  white 
disc,  with  a  broad  black  cross  upon  it,  is  made  to  rotate  in  the 
same  manner^  the  cross  vanishes,  and  the  disc  appears  of  an 
uniform  gray  tint.  When  viewed  by  the  flash  of  the  electric 
ispark,  the  colours  appear  distinct,  and  the  cross  sharply  defined 
and  perfectly  stationary. 

$  352.  By  a  beautiful  application  of  this  principle.  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone,  (to  whom  the  observation  is  due,)  has 
contrived  an  apparatus  by  which  he  has  demonstrated  that  the 
light  of  the  electric  discharge  does  not  last  the  millionth  part  of 
a  second  of  time.  Let  us  imagine  a  small  wheel  of  dull  metal, 
marked  with  an  hundred  bright  rays  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  made  to  revolve  by  clock-work  ten  times  in  a 
second  of  time;  or  to  complete  one  revolution  in  the  tenth  of  a 
second.  These  rays  will  be  seen  by  tlie  reflexion  of  an  electric 
spark,  and  their  appearance  will  be  different  according  to  its 
duration.  If  th€  time  be  infinitely  short,  the  reflexion  will 
present,  during  the  tenth  of  a  second,  the  appearance  of  one 
hundred  fixed  luminous  rays  of  the  same  apparent  dimensions 
as  the  engraved  rays.  If  it  last  the  thousanddi  part  of  a  second 
Ae  whole  circle  will  be  full  of  light,  for  the  impression  of  each 
ray  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  will  remain  till  that  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ray  is  produced.  For  a  duration  of  half  a  thousandth 
of  a  second,  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  &c.,  of  the  same  interval 
of  time,  corresponding  illuminated  segments  will  be  seen,  and 
one-half,  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  or  four-fifths  of  the  circle 
will  appear  completely  deprived  of  light.  By  increasing  the 
size  of  the  revolving  wheel,  the  scale  of  these  measures  may  be 
increased  at  pleasure  to  any  extent;  as  may  also  its  subdivision, 
by  increasing  the  velocity,  or  multiplying  the  number,  of  the 
rays.  By  altering  the  velocity  of  the  rotation,  the  necessity  of 
judging  by  the  eye  of  the  relation  of  the  illuminated  to  the  dark 
spaces  may  be  obviated,  and  the  whole  may  be  reduced  to  a 
determination  of  the  velocity  at  which  the  complete  illuminated 
circle  is  produced. 

§  353.  Although  variations  in  the  density  of  the  air 
produce  no  changes  in  the  inductive  capacity  of  the  dielectric. 
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the  distance  at  which  spark  discharge  may  take  place  through 
itj  is  greatly  modified  by  its  condensation  or  rare&ction.  If 
two  brass  balls  be  placed  within  the  receiver  of  an  air-pmnp  so- 
contrived  that  their  distance  may  be  altered  by  passing  the 
st^m  of  the  upper  one  through  a  collar  of  leathers^  and  if  one  of 
diem  be  connected  with  the  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine^ 
it  will  be  found  that,  as  the  idr  is  exhausted,  the  distance 
through  which  the  spark  will  strike  may  be  greatly  increased^ 
and  the  tension  of  the  charge  will  diminish,  as  shown  by  an 
electrometer  upon  the  conductor.  The  intensity  in  fact,  of  a 
charged  surface,  varies  with  the  number  of  the  particles  of  the 
dielectric  over  which  its  influence  is  difiused,  and  these  depend 
upon  the  density  of  the  medium,  the  form  of  the  conductors^ 
and  the  distances  at  which  they  are  placed  from  each  other. 
The  rarefaction  produced  by  heat  acts  in  the  same  way  as 
mechanical  rarefaction;  hence,  flame,  which  is  incandescent  air, 
offers  an  easy  passage  to  an  electric  charge;  and  in  all  electrical 
experiments  its  influence  should  be  guarded  against. 

§  354.  Dr.  Faraday  also  found  that,  independent  of  their 
density,  different  kinds  of  aeriform  matter  were  capable  of 
sustaining  different  degrees  of  tension.  He  constructed  an 
apparatus,  in  which  an  electric  discharge  could  be  made  along 
either  of  two  separate  channels;  the  one  passing  through  a 
receiver  filled  with  the  gas  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
experiment^  and  the  other  having  atmospheric  air  interposed. 
By  varying  the  length  of  the  passage  through  the  latter,  until 
it  was  found  that  the  discharge  occurred  with  equal  facility 
through  either  channel,  a  measure  was  afforded  of  the  relative 
resistances  in  those  two  lines  of  transit,  and  a  determination 
consequently  obtained  of  the  specific  insulating  power  of  the  gas 
employed.  Muriatic-acid  gas,  examined  by  this  method,  had 
three  times  the  insulating  power  of  hydrogen,  and  nearly  twice 
that  of  common  air. 

§  355.  The  velocity  of  electricity  may  be  modified  by 
the  medium  through  which  it  passes  on  its  course.  If  some  fine 
gunpowder  be  placed  in  an  interval  between  two  wires,  and  a 
discharge  be  passed  between  them,  the  powder  will  be  dispersed, 
like  any  other  light  substance  by  the  expansion  of  the  air,  but 
not  inflamed;  but  if  a  portion  of  water,  or  a  wet  string,  be 
included  in  the  circuit  the  powder  will  be  certainly  inflamed. 
In  the  first  case  there  is   not  time  for  the  heat  to  act;  but 
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in  the  second  case  the  passage  b  retarded^  and  the  eflfect  is 
produced. 

$  356.  The  disraptiye  discharge  sometimes  changes  its 
form  from  the  spark  to  what  is  called  the  bru$h.  It  generally 
takes  place  between  a  good  conductor  and  a  bad  conductor. 
When  a  pointed  rod  projects  from  a  charged  conductor  into  a 
room^  induction  takes  place  between  it  and  the  waUs^  or  other 
surrounding  objects,  through  the  dielectric  air,  and  the  lines  of 
inductive  force  accumulate  at  the  end  in  greater  quantity  than 
elsewhere;  that  is  to  say,  the  particles  at  the  end  of  the  rod  are 
more  highly  polarised  there  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  rod. 
The  particles  of  air  situated  in  sections  across  the  lines  of  force 
are  least  polarized  in  sections  towards  the  walls,  and  most 
polarized  in  those  nearer  the  end  of  the  wire.  Thus  a  particle 
at  the  end  of  the  wire  may  be  at  a  tension  which  will  terminate 
in  discharge,  whilst  in  those  only  a  few  inches  off,  the  tension 
shall  be  far  beneath  that  point.  A  discharge,  therefore,  takes 
place  between  the  rod  and  the  particle  in  this  exalted  state,  and  the 
whole  particle  of  the  air  becomes  electrified  similarly  to  the  rod; 
this,  again,  exerts  a  distinct  inductive  act  towards  remoter  parti* 
cles,  and  the  tension  is  so  much  exalted  between  the  two  nearest, 
that  discharge  takes  place  between  them  also,  and  the  first  par- 
ticle renews  its  charge  as  before  at  the  extremity  of  the  rod. 

§  357*  This  form  of  disruptive  discharge  requires  time 
for  its  propagation,  and  is  a  successive  effect;  for  the  particles 
in  the  line  through  which  it  passes  are  in  very  different  states 
as  to  intensity,  and  the  discharge  at  the  root  of  the  brush  is 
already  complete  before  the  particles  at  the  extremity  of  its 
ramifications  have  yet  attained  their  maximum  intensity. 

If  an  insulated  conductor  connected  with  the  positive  con- 
ductor of  an  electrical  machine  have  a  metal  rod  of  0.3  inch  in 
diameter,  terminated  by  a  round  end  projecting  from  it,  it  will 
generally  give  good  brushes;  or  their  formation  may  be  assisted 
by  holcUng  the  hand,  or  any  other  large  conducting  surface, 
opposed  to  it,  thereby  increasing  the  inductive  force.  Or  they 
may  be  obtained  of  exceedingly  fine  character  and  great  magni- 
tude, by  rarefying  the  air  around  the  termination  of  the  rod, 
more  or  less,  by  heat  or  the  air-pump.  The  brush  generally 
has  a  short,  conical,  bright  part  or  root,  projecting  directly  from 
the  ball,  which  breaks   out   suddenly  into  pale  ramifications 

t2 
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haying  a  quivering  motion^  and  being  accompanied  at  the  same 
time  with  a  low,  dull,  chattering  sound,  the  evidence  of  inter- 
mitting action. 

The  brush  may,  in  fact,  be  stated  to  be  a  spark  to  air,  a 
diffusion  of  electric  force  to  matter,  not  by  conduction,  but  by 
disruptive  discharge;  a  dilute  spark,  which  passing  to  very 
badly  conducting  matter,  frequently  discharges  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  power  stored  up  in  the  conductor.  As  the 
charged  air  reacts  upon  the  conductor,  whilst  the  conductor  by 
.loss  of  electricity  sinks  in  its  force,  the  discharge  quickly  ceases, 
until  by  the  dispersion  of  the  chai^d  air,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
excited  conditions  of  the  conductor,  circumstances  have  risen 
up  to  their  first  effective  condition,  again  to  cause  dischai^e, 
and  again  to  fall  and  rise.  This  process  is  nearly  instantaneous, 
but,  unlike  the  spark,  has  a  sensible  duration,  as  has  been 
proved  by  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Professor  Wheatstone. 

§  358.  Dr.  Faraday  has  shown,  that  the  brush  has  spe- 
cific characters  in  different  media;  these  are  manifested  by  differ- 
ences of  colour,  light,  form,  and  sound.  This  effect  is  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  non-variation  caused  by  the  use  of  different 
substances  as  the  conductors  from  which  the  brushes  originate, 
which  had  no  sensible  influence  upon  their  characters.  Nitrogen, 
of  all  the  varieties  of  aeriform  matter,  possesses  the  highest 
power  of  originating  and  effecting  discharge  in  the  form  of 
brushes  and  ramifications,  and  as  this  gas  enters  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four-fifths  into  the  constitution  of  our  atmosphere,  it  has 
probably  an  important  relation  to  electricity,  seriously  affecting 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  discharge  when  made  in  the 
grand  laboratory  of  Nature. 

§.359.  There  is  a  very  striking  difference  also  in  the 
appearance  of  the  brush  discharge,  according  as  it  takes  place  at 
a  vitreous  or  resinous  surface:  the  effect  varies  exceedingly 
under  different  circumstances.  If  a  metallic  wire  with  a  rounded 
termination,  in  free  air,  is  used  to  produce  the  discharge,  then 
the  brushes  obtained  when  the  wire  is  charged  resinously,  are 
very  poor  and  small,  by  comparison  with  those  produced  when 
the  charge  is  vitreous.  The  former  sometimes  appear  as  a 
bright  star,  while  the  latter  are  pale  and  expanded.  Or  if  a 
large  ball  be  charged  vitreously,  and  a  fine  uninsulated  point 
be  gradually  brought  towards  it,  a  star  appears  upon  the  point 
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when  at  a  considerable  distance^  which^  though  it  becomes 
brighter,  does  not  change  its  form  until  it  is  close  up  to  the 
ball:  whereas  if  the  ball  be  charged  resinously,  the  pointy  at  a 
considerable  distance^  has  a  star  on  it  as  before;  but  when 
brought  nearer^  a  brush  forms  on  it,  extending  to  the  ball;  and 
when  still  nearer,  bright  sparks  will  pass.  The  resinous  surface 
tends  to  retain  its  discharging  character  unchanged;  whilst  the 
vitreous,  under  similar  circumstances,  permite  of  great  yaria- 
ion  (90). 

When  two  equal  small  conducting  surfaces  similarly  placed 
in  air  are  electrified,  one  positively  and  the  other  negatively, 
that  which  is  negative  can  discharge  to  the  air  at  a  tension  a 
little  lower  than  that  required  for  the  positive  ball;  and  when 
discharge  does  take  place,  much  more  passes  at  such  time  from 
the  positive  than  from  the  negative  sur&ce. 

§  360.  Very  important  variations  of  the  relative  forms 
and  conditions  of  the  resinous  and  vitreous  brush,  take  place 
also  on  varying  the  dielectric  in  which  they  are  produced^  which 
point  to  a  specific  relation  of  this  form  of  discharge  to  the 
particular  air  in  which  it  takes  place;  proving  that  direct 
relation  of  the  electric  forces  to  the  molecules  of  the  matter 
concerned,  which  Dr.  Faraday  has  established  in  so  many  other 
instances.  The  effects  are  due  altogether  to  the  different  modes 
in  which  the  particles  of  the  interposed  dielectric  become 
polarized. 

§  361.  Sometimes  a  rod  which  has  been  rendered  vitre- 
ous, and  given  off  fine  brushes  from  the  extremity,  will  have  its 
end  covered  with  a  quiet  phosphorescent  continuous  glowy 
extending  a  very  small  distance  from  the  metal  into  the  air. 
Diminution  of  the  charging  surface  will  commonly  produce  this 
effect.  With  a  rod  of  0.2  inch  in  diameter  it  is  readily  mani- 
fested. With  still  smaller  rods,  and  with  blunt  conical  points, 
it  occurs  still  more  readily,  and  with  a  fine  point  || 

in  free  air  no  brush  occurs,  but  only  this  glow. 
The  vitreous  glow  and  the  vitreous  star  are  ^^         V         a 
fax^  the  same. 


(90)  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  brash  and  the  star  appearance^  from 
the  annexed  representation  of  the  disraptive  dis- 
chaige  from  points. 


I 
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Rarefaction  of  the  air  greatly  favours  the  glow  phenomena. 
Brass  balls  of  two  inches  diameter  will  become  covered  with 
glow  over  an  area  of  two  inches  diameter^  when  the  pressure  of 
the  air  is  reduced  to  about  4.4  inches  of  mercury;  and  by  a  little 
adjustment  the  ball  may  be  covered  all  over  with  this  light. 

The  glow  is  always  accompanied  by  a  wind^  proceeding 
either  directly  out  from  the  glowing  part,  or  directly  towards 
it:  the  former  being  the  most  general  case;  and  if  matters  be 
so  arranged  that  the  regular  and  ready  access  of  air  to  a  part 
exhibiting  the  glow  be  interfered  with  or  prevented,  the  glow 
disappears. 

Brush  discharge  does  not  essentially  require  any  current  of 
the  medium  in  which  it  appears:  it  almost  always  occurs,  but  is 
a  consequence  of  the  phenomenon.  On  holding  a  blunt  point 
vitreously  charged  towards  uninsulated  water,  a  star  or  quiet 
glow  will  appear  upon  it,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  will  be 
depressed  by  the  current  of  air  which  passes  from  it:  but  on 
approaching  the  point  nearer,  sonorous  brushes  will  succeed, 
the  current  of  air  will  instantly  cease,  and  the  surface  of  the 
water  become  level. 

§  362.  All  the  effects  tend  to  show  that  glow  is  due  to  a 
continuous  charge  or  discharge  of  air;  in  the  former  case  being 
accompanied  by  a  current  from,  and  in  the  latter  by  one  to  the 
place  of  glow.  As  the  surrounding  air  comes  up  to  the  chai^d 
conductor,  on  attaining  that  spot  at  which  the  tension  of  the 
particles  is  raised  to  a  sufficient  degree,  it  becomes  charged, 
and  then  moves  off  by  the  joint  action  of  the  forces  to  which  it 
is  subject;  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes  way  for  other 
particles  to  come  and  be  charged  in  their  turn,  actually  helps  to 
form  that  current  by  which  they  are  brought  into  the  necessary 
position.  Thus,  through  the  regularity  of  the  forces,  constant 
and  quiet  results  are  produced,  namely,  the  charging  of  succes- 
sive portions  of  airj  the  production  of  a  current  and  of  a  con- 
tinuous glow. 

A  brush  may  often  be  converted  into  a  glow,  simply  by 
aiding  the  formation  of  a  current  at  its  extremity;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  glow  may  be  converted  into  a  brush  by  sheltering 
the  point  from  the  approach  ofair. 

A  continuous  discharge  of  electricity  to  the  air  gives  the 
slow;  an  interrupted  one  produces  the  brush,  and  in  a  more 
exalted  condition  the  spark. 
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§  363.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the 
discharge  by  convection,  or  carrying  discharge.  It  often^  as  we 
have  just  seen  in  cases  of  brush  and  glow^  joins  its  eflFect  to 
disruptive  discharge  to  effect  the  neutralisation  of  the  electric 
forces. 

The  particles  which^  being  charged^  travel^  may  be  either  of 
insulating  or  conducting  matter^  large  or  small.  We  shall  best 
understand  the  different  steps  of  the  process  by  considering  a 
particle  of  conducting  matter. 

Dr.  Faraday  illustrated  it  by  insulating  and  electrifying  a 
large  copper  vessel^  (a  boiler  of  three  feet  diameter^)  to  the 
degree  that  dissipation  by  brushes  or  disruptive  discharge  did 
not  sensibly  take  place  at  its  edges.  A  brass  ball^  two  inches 
in  diameter^  suspended  by  a  silk  thready  was  brought  towards 
it;  and  it  was  found  that  if  the  ball  were  held  for  a  second  or 
two^  near  any  part  of  it^  at  a  sufficient  distance  (almost  two 
inches,)  not  to  receive  any  direct  charge  from  it,  it  became  itself 
charged^  although  insulated  the  whole  time;  and  its  electricity 
was  contrary  to  that  of  the  boiler.  The  effect  was  strongest 
opposite  the  edges,  or  other  projecting  parts^  where  it  is  well 
known  that  the  original  charge  is  the  strongest. 

This  effect  originates  obviously  in  induction,  and  not  in 
communication.  The  ball,  when  related  to  the  vitreously- 
charged  sur&ce  by  the  intervening  dielectric,  has  its  opposite 
sides  brought  into  contrary  states;  the  side  next  to  the  boiler 
being  resinous,  and  the  outer  vitreous.  More  inductive  action 
is  directed  towards  it  than  would  have  passed  across  the  same 
place  if  the  ball  had  not  been  there,  for  several  reasons:  amongst 
others,  because  it  being  a  conductor  the  resistance  of  the 
particles  of  the  dielectric,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
there,  is  removed;  and  also  because  the  reacting  vitreous  sur&ce 
of  the  ball  being  projected  further  out  from  the  boiler  than 
when  there  is  no  introduction  of  conducting  matter,  is  more  free 
to  act  towards  surrounding  conductors,  through  the  rest  of  the 
dielectric,  and  so  favours  the  exaltation  of  that  inductive  polarity 
which  is  directed  in  its  course.  It  is  the  same  as  if  the  surface 
of  the  boiler  itself  were  protuberant  in  that  direction.  Thus  it 
acquires  a  state  similar  to,  but  higher  than,  that  of  the  originally 
charged  surface  which  causes  it:  and  sufficiently  exalted  to 
discharge  at  its  vitreous  surface  to  the  air,  or  to  affect  small 
particles  as  it  is  itself  affected;  and  they  flying  to  it,  take  a 
charge  and  pass  off;  and  so  the  ball  as  a  whole  is  brought  into 
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the  contrary  charged  state.  The  consequence  is  that,  if  free  to 
move,  its  tendency  to  approach  the  boiler  is  increased,  whilst 
it  at  the  same  time  becomes  more  and  more  exalted  in  its 
condition,  both  of  polarity  and  charge;  until  at  a  certain 
distance  discharge  takes  place;  it  acquires  the  same  state  as 
the  boiler;  is  repelled,  and  passing  to  a  conductor  favourably 
circumstanced  to  discharge  it,  there  resumes  its  first  neutral 
condition. 

In  the  case  of  elongated,  or  irregularly-shaped  conductors, 
such  as  floating  filaments  or  particles  of  dust,  this  effect  ia  still 
more  ready,  and  the  consequent  attraction  very  immediate. 

§  364.  On  using  a  liquid  dielectric,  as  oil  of  turpentine, 
the  action  and  course  of  small  carrying  particles  is  very  striking. 
The  analogy  between  the  action  of  solid  conducting,  carrying 
particles,  and  that  of  the  charged  particles  of  an  insulating  fluid 
substance,  is  very  evident  and  simple;  and  in  the  latter  case, 
currents  are  necessarily  occasioned  in  the  dielectric.  Particles 
are  brought  by  inductive  action  into  a  polar  state;  and  this 
state,  after  rising  to  a  certain  tension,  is  followed  by  the  com- 
munication of  a  part  of  the  force  originally  on  the  conductor; 
the  particles  consequently  become  charged,  and  then,  imder 
the  joint  influence  of  the  repellent  and  attractive  forces,  are 
urged  towards  a  discharging  place,  or  to  that  spot  where  these 
inductric  forces  are  most  easily  compensated  by  the  contrary 
inducteous  forces. 

The  course  of  these  convective  currents  may  be  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  using  oil  of  turpentine  as  the  dielectric; 
provided  it  be  placed  in  a  wide  vessel,  sufiiciently  capacious  to 
include  all  the  lines  of  inductive  force.  The  attraction  is  so 
great  that  if  a  small  ball  at  the  end  of  a  metallic  stem  be  held 
in  the  hand,  and  immersed  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  in 
the  inducteous  state,  a  considerable  colmim  may  be  raised  up, 
in  which  the  phenomena  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
particles  will  be  very  apparent. 

If  a  piece  of  sealing  wax  be  fastened  to  a  wire,  and  this  be 
inserted  into  the  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  upon 
softening  the  wax  by  heat,  and  turning  the  machine,  very  fine 
threads  will  be  separated,  and  if  received  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
will  cover  it  with  minute  fibres,  like  fine  red  wool.  These, 
again,  are  evidence  of  the  force  with  which  convection  is 
carried  on. 
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§  365.  The  force  of  the  convectiTe  discharge  will  be 
always  greatest  from  a  point,  for  reasons  which  must  be  very 
obvious  from  the  principles  of  action  which  have  been  explained. 
The  lines  of  inductive  force  are  concentrated  upon  the  extre- 
mity of  the  point,  and  it  is  there  consequently  that  the  inten- 
sity necessary  to  charge  the  air  is  first  acquired;  it  is  from 
thence  that  the  charged  particle  recedes,  and  the  mechanical 
force  which  it  impresses  on  the  air  to  form  a  current  is  in  every 
way  favoured  by  the  shape  and  position  of  the  rod  of  which  the 
point  forms  the  termination.  At  the  same  time  the  point, 
having  become  the  seat  of  an  active  mechanical  force,  does,  by 
the  act  of  discharge  which  causes  it,  prevent  any  other  part  of 
the  rod  from  acquiring  the  same  necessary  condition,  and  so 
preserves  its  own  predominance. 

§  366.  Light  models  fitted  up  with  vanes,  like  the  floats 
of  a  water-wheel,  may  be  put  in  motion  by  the  current  of  air 
produced  by  the  action  of  an  electrified  point ;  and  if  a  lighted 
taper  be  presented  to  such  a  current,  its  fiame  will  sometimes  be 
blown  out  (91). 

If  a  point  be  inclosed  in  a  glass  tube  so  that  it  may  be 
placed  at  any  distance  from  one  of  the  open  ends  of  the  tube, 
its  influence  as  a  point  will  be  destroyed,  and  it  will  transmit 
electricity  by  sparks  as  a  ball.  The  access  of  fresh  uncharged 
air  is  thus  stopped,  and  the  process  of  convection  cannot 
proceed. 


§  367«  The  light  which  accompanies  the  disruptive  dis- 
charge of  the  electrical  forces  is  accompanied  by  heat,  and  is 


(91)  This  figure  represents  a  light  cross  of 
wire,  turning  upon  a  point,  placed  upon  the  prime 
conductor.  The  air  is  forcibly  driven  from  the 
points,  and  by  its  reaction  impels  the  vane  in  the 
opposite  direction. 


The  flame  of  a  taper  is  here  re- 
presented under  the  influence  of  the 
air,  passing  off  from  a  point,  upon 
a  charged  electrified  conductor. 
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capable  of  igniting  inflammable  substances^  such  as  ether^  rosin^ 
&c. ;  but  its  duration  is  so  momentary^  that  sometimes  it  fails  to 
produce  this  effect.  The  light  and  heat  which  thus  accompany 
the  discharge  of  the  electric  forces^  in  their  exalted  state^  amongst 
the  polarized  particles  of  a  dielectric^  are  probably  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  ignition  and  heat  which  are  produced  by  the 
transfer  of  the  same  forces^  in  a  much  lower  degree  of  tension^ 
amongst  the  particles  of  a  good  conductor^  whose  substance  is 
insufficient  to  effect  their  complete  neutralization. 

§  368.  The  relations  of  tlie  surfaces  and  distance  of  two 
conductors^  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  forces  exerted 
through  the  intervention  of  dielectric  air^  have  been  accurately 
measured^  calculated  and  determined  by  Coulomb  and  Snow 
Harris- 
Let  us  imagine  a  small  metallic  sphere^  placed  in  the  centre 
of  another  large  metallic  sphere  filled  with  air  (fig.  7^);  &  charge 
of  electricity  may  be  communicated  to  the  former^  which  will  be 
sustained  by  induction  to  the  surface  of  the  latter^  and  every 
molecule  of  the  air  will  be  related  to  every  other  molecule  in  all 
directions^  by  the  tension  and  reaction  of  those  which  are  con- 
tiguous. The  quantities  of  the  opposite  forces  upon  the  inductric 
and  the  inducteous  bodies  must  be  exactly  equal;  but  their 
intensities  will  be  very  different.  The  lines  of  inductive  force 
which  will  be  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  latter  will  be 
concentrated  upon  the  former.  An  electrified  ball  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  room^  and  equally  removed  from  all  surrounding 
objects  and  irregularly-formed  conductors^  does  not  differ  appre- 
ciably from  such  a  hypothetical  arrangement^  and  Dr.  Faraday  has 
experimentally  traced  the  induction  under  such  circumstances  to 
a  distance  of  twenty-six  feet.  Under  these  simple  conditions^ 
supposing  the  central  ball  to  be  indefinitely  small,  the  lines  of 
inductive  force  will  radiate  from  the  centre,  and  the  resulting 
attraction  will  follow  the  law  of  radiant  forces,  and  decrease  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

The  result  may  otherwise  be  stated  thus : — the  sum  of  forces 
in  spheres  of  different  diameters,  surrounding  an  active  centre^ 
must  be  always  equal;  and  the  amount  in  any  two  similar 
sections  equal.  The  law  is  the  same  as  that  of  light,  and  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  theory  of  induction  in  this  the 
simplest  case  of  the  action  of  contiguous  particles. 

The  experimental  investigation,  and  mathematical  calculation 
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of  the  laws  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulaion^  have  been 
hitherto  limited  to  cases  which  maybe  resolved  into  this  radiant 
action^  and  have  not  as  yet  been  applied  to  cases  of  induction  in 
curved  Unes. 


§  369.  The  torsion  electrometer^  by  means  of  which 
Coulomb  carried  on  his  investigations^  has  been  already  de- 
scribed; Mr.  Harris  adapted  the  simple  balance  in  the  most 
ingenious  and  effectual  manner  to  the  same  purpose  (92).  In 
the  first  instrument  the  force  of  elasticity  is  opposed  to^  and 
made  the  measure  of^  electrical  attraction;  in  the  second^  the 
force  of  gravitation  is  applied  to  the  same  purpose^  and  the 
electrical  attraction  actually  weighed. 

If  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity  be  measured  into  a  large 
Leyden  jar^  by  means  of  the  unit  jar^  and  two  planes  connected 
with  the  two  coatings  be  found  to  attract  each  other  with  a 
force  of  4.5  grains^  with  double  the  quantity  18  grains  would  be 
required  to  counterbalance  the  force^  and  with  treble  the  quantity 
40.5  grains. 

When  a  second  and  equal  jar  is  connected  with  the  firsts 
similar  quantities  only  exhibit  ^th  of  the  preceding  forces^ 
respectively;  and  when  the  same  quantities  are  diffused  over 
three  such  jars^  the  respective  amounts  are  only  -i-th. 

i  370.  Hence^  when  the  quantity  is  constant,  the  attrac- 
tive force  is  as  the  squares  of  the  surfaces  inversely ;  and  when 
the  surface  is  constant,  as  the  squares  of  the  quantities  directly. 


(92)  This  figure  represents  Harris's  electrical  balance.  A  glass 
pillar  is  fixed  in  the  stand  x,  to  which  the  beam  of  a  delicate  balance^  bb, 
is  suspended  at  the  point,  d.  A  scale  pan,  d^ 
is  suspended  from  one  arm,  and  just  rests  upon 
the  support,  b,  likewise  insulated  and  fixed 
upon  tiie  stand,  ▲.  From  the  other  arm  is 
suspended  a  light  gilt  cone,  a,  the  base  of 
which  is  opposed  to  the  base  of  another  in- 
verted cone,  6,  which  may  be  fixed  at  any 
distance  from  it  by  sliding  upon  the  insulated 
pillar,  d.  The  metallic  balance  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  interior  of  a  Leyden  jar,  or 
battery,  and  the  cone,  6,  with  the  exterior,  and 
the  attractive  power  of  any  chaige  at  any 
variable  distance  between  the  cones,  may  be 
by  weights  placed  in  the  scale  pan. 
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Again^  it  is  found  that  the  respective  quantities  requisite  to 
produce  a  discharge  between  two  balls^  vary  direcdy  as  the 
distances ;  so  that^  while  the  distances  of  discharge  increase  in 
the  simple  ratio  of  the  quantity^  the  attractive  forces  increase  as 
its  square. 

§  371*  Mr.  Harris  also  found,  that  the  attractive  force  is 
not  influenced  by  the  form  of  the  unopposed  portions  of  the 
acting  conductors,  and  that  it  was  the  same,  whether  simple 
circular  planes  were  opposed  to  one  another,  or  cones  by  their 
similar  plane  bases.  Two  hemispheres  also  attracted  one 
another,  with  the  same  force  as  spheres  of  the  same  diameter. 

The  attractive  force  between  two  unequal  circular  areas  is  no 
greater  than  that  between  two  similar  areas,  each  equal  to  the 
lesser;  and  the  attractive  force  of  a  mere  ring  and  a  circular 
area,  is  no  greater  than  that  between  two  rings  of  the  same 
diameter. 

§  372.  The  general  result  may  thus  be  stated :— the  force 
of  attraction  is  as  the  number  of  points  in  immediate  opposition 
directly,  and  as  the  square  of  their  respective  distances  inversely; 
hence  the  attractive  force  between  two  parallel  plane  circles 
being  found,  the  force  between  any  other  two  similar  planes  will 
be  given. 

The  respective  quantities  requisite  to  a  discharge  through  a 
given  interval  of  air,  vary  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  density  of 
the  air :  when  the  density  is  one-half,  the  discharge  occurs  witii 
one-half  the  quantity  accumulated,  or,  which  is  the  same  tiling, 
with  one-fourtii  the  intensity.  Again,  when  the  intensity  is 
constant,  the  discharge  occurs  in  air  of  one-half  the  density  at 
double  tiie  distance. 

The  influence  of  heat  is  not  in  any  way  opposed  to  the 
restraining  power  of  air,  provided  its  density  is  not  allowed  to 
vary ;  but  rarefaction  by  heat  produces  exactly  tiie  same  effect 
as  mechanical  rarefaction. 

§  373.  These  results  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
molecular  theory  of  induction :  for,  in  the  case  of  an  atmosphere 
rarefied  to  one-half,  only  one-half  of  the  dielectric  particles 
remain,  and  these  are  brought  up  to  the  discharging  intensity 
with  one-half  the  quantity  of  electricity.  And  witii  regard  to 
distance  from   an   inductive   centre,  the  number  of  particles 
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which  become  polarized  within  any  concentric  spfiere,  or  any 
section  of  snch  sphere^  must  increase  as  the  square  of  the 
diameter,  and  the  force  will  be  lowered  in  the  same  degree. 

§  374.  We  have  hitherto  directed  our  attention  solely  to 
one  method  of  exciting  the  electrical  forces ;  namely,  the  friction 
of  dissimilar  substances,  by  which  their  particles  are  rapidly 
brought  into  close  contact  and  as  rapidly  separated.  By  this 
operation,  we  have  found  particularly  that  the  rubbed  surface  of 
a  dielectric  becomes  inductric ;  its  charge  being  sustained  both 
through  its  own  substance,  and  through  the  air  to  surrounding 
conductors.  But  there  are  many  other  methods  by  which  this 
extraordinary  agent  may  be  developed ;  and  indeed,  die  forcible 
disturbance  of  the  established  equilibrium  of  the  particles  of 
bodies  in  any  way  seems  sufficient  to  call  it  forth  in  various 
degrees.  Thus,  the  forcible  disruption  of  cohesion ;  mere  pres- 
sure upon  certain  crystallized  substances ;  the  heating  of  others; 
changes  of  physical  state ;  crystallization  and  evaporation,  are  all 
capable  of  producing  electrical  excitement. 

§  375,  If  we  break  a  roll  of  sulphur  we  shall  find  a 
charge  of  electricity  upon  its  two  fresh  surfaces,  and  if  we  pound 
it  in  a  dry  mortar  and  pour  the  fragments  upon  the  plate  of  an 
electrometer,  the  leaves  will  diverge  very  forcibly;  and  if  we 
renew  the  contact  with  fresh  sur&ces  upon  a  fresh  plate,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  not  easy  to  deprive  it  of  the  whole  quantity 
which  it  has  thus  acquired. 

If  we  take  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  and,  holding  it 
by  two  opposite  edges,  press  upon  two  of  its  opposite  faces,  it 
win  manifest  a  decided  power  of  attraction  upon  light  substances. 

§  376.  Crystals  of  tourmaline,  again,  whose  optical  pro- 
perties have  been  described  (§  247)>  exhibit  a  very  remarkable 
state  of  electrical  excitement  when  gently  heated.  The  tour- 
maline is  a  hard  crystallized  mineral,  which  occurs  in  granite 
and  other  primitive  rocks,  in  the  form  of  three,  six,  or  nine- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  three  or  six-sided  pyramids.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  Ceylon,  who  called  it  Adchen 
trikkeTf  from  its  property  of  attracting  ashes  when  thrown  into 
the  fire.  It  appears  however  to  have  been  known  to  Theo- 
phrastus*  When  the  stone  is  of  considerable  size  and  warmed, 
flashes  of  light  may  be  seen  to  dart  across  its  surface  when  laid 
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upon  a  hot  iron.  If  a  crystal  of  this  mineral  be  mounted  upon 
a  pivot,  or  otherwise  suspended  with  freedom  of  motion^  its 
excitement  will  be  found  to  be  polar,  and  one  end  will  be 
attracted  by  excited  glass  and  the  other  repelled.  The  pokr 
arrangement  of  its  particles  exists  throughout  its  substance;  for, 
when  broken  in  two,  each  half  will  prove  to  be  likewise  polar. 
It  is  during  the  rise  of  its  temperature  that  these  phenomena 
take  place :  during  the  process  of  cooling  they  also  occur,  but 
with  the  opposite  direction  of  the  forces. 

The  poles  of  the  mineral  have  reference  to  the  axis  of  sym- 
metry (§  124),  and  those  crystals  are  alone  electrical,  the  oppo- 
site extremities  of  whose  axes  differ  with  regard  to  the  number, 
disposition,  and  figure  of  their  facets. 

§  377*  Boracite  is  another  mineral  which  possesses  the 
property  of  becoming  electric  by  heat  in  a  high  degree.  It 
crystallizes  in  the  form  of  a  cube ;  but  the  edges  and  angles  are 
generally  replaced  by  secondary  planes,  and  four  of  the  angles 
are  always  observed  to  present  a  greater  nimiber  of  fieu^ts  than 
the  other  four :  the  most  complex  angles  are  rendered  vitreous, 
and  the  simplest  resinous,  by  heat,  and  these  are  always  foimd 
at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  axis  of  symmetry. 

§  378.  If  melted  sulphur  be  poured  into  a  glass  vessel, 
it  becomes  electrical  in  the  process  of  crystallization ;  and  if  it 
be  removed  from  the  glass  and  examined  after  solidification,  it 
will  be  found  in  the  resinous  state,  and  the  glass  in  the  corre- 
sponding vitreous  state.  Water,  also,  in  the  act  of  freezing, 
becomes  electrical. 

The  evaporation  of  water  likewise  excites  electricity,  and  if 
a  heated  platintmi  vessel  be  placed  upon  the  cap  of  a  gold-leaf 
electrometer,  and  water  dropped  into  it,  as'  the  steam  flies  off 
the  leaves  will  expand  with  resinous  electricity.  The  effect  is 
rendered  very  decided  with  the  assistance  of  the  condenser. 
From  some  late  experiments  M.  Pouillet  considers  it  probable 
that  the  evaporation  of  perfectly  pure  water  is  not  accompanied 
by  any  development  of  the  electrical  forces,  but  that  a  very 
minute  portion  of  saline  matter  in  solution  is  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  effect.  This,  if  confirmed,  would  not  detract  from  the 
probability  of  evaporation  being  the  principal  source  of  atmo- 
spherical electricity;  for  all  the  water  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe  is  impregnated  more  or  less  with  different  salts.    The 
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vitreous  electricity  which  corresponds  to  the  resinous  charge^ 
which  in  the  experiment  is  left  upon  the  electrometer^  is  carried 
into  the  air,  and  probably  communicates  a  charge  to  the  minute 
drops  into  which  it  is  again  condensed^  and  which  float  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  have  lately  been  added  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge  upon  these  points,  which  originated  in 
acddental  observation,  but  have  led  to  active  experiment  now 
in  progress,  which  promises  greatly  to  elucidate  this  obscure 
part  of  our  subject.  In  a  colliery  near  Newcastle,  it  happened 
that  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  was  out  of  order,  and  steam  of 
about  35  lb.  pressure  was  escaping  from  a  leak.  The  engine-man 
standing  in  the  steam,  and  endeavouring  to  repair  it,  happened 
to  touch  the  boiler,  and  drew  from  it  a  spark  of  about  half  an 
inch,  or  one  inch,  in  length.  He  was  greatly  alarmed,  and 
reported  to  the  engineer  that  the  boiler  was  in  danger  of 
exploding,  as  from  there  being  fire  on  the  outside  he  could  not 
tell  what  might  not  be  going  on  in  the  inside.  The  phenomenon 
was  investigated ;  jars  were  charged,  and  sparks  were  drawn 
from  persons  placed  upon  insulating  stools,  &c.  The  boilers  of 
locomotive  engines  have  been  insulated  upon  barrels  of  rosin, 
and  have  been  found  to  be  in  the  negative  state  while  the  steam 
was  positive.  But  in  this  respect  changes  and  alternations  have 
been  observed  which  have  not  yet  been  explained,  and  it  is  at 
present  doubtful  whether  the  disturbance  of  electric  equilibrium 
results  from  the  change  of  physical  state  which  the  water 
undergoes  or  from  the  friction  of  the  effluent  steam. 

§  379.  At  a  very  early  period  of  electrical  science  the 
identity  of  the  electric  spark  and  lightning  was  suspected;  for 
Dr.  Wallyin  1640,  in  contemplating  the  light  and  crackling  noise 
produced  by  the  friction  of  a  large  piece  of  amber,  was  led  to 
remark  that  this  crackling  and  light  may  be  supposed  in  some 
degree  to  represent  thunder  and  lightning.  But  it  was  Franklin 
who^  in  17479  established  the  close  analogy  of  the  two  agents, 
by  strict  inductive  reasoning,  and  experimentally  verified  his 
conclusions  by  imitating,  on  a  small  scale,  the  aw6il  phenomena 
of  nature.  He  had  also  devised  the  crucial  experimenty  of 
drawing  electricity  from  the  clouds,  by  means  of  an  insulated 
pointed  rod  of  metal^  for  the  erection  of  which  he  only  waited 
the  completion  of  a  church  steeple  in  Philadelphia.  But  M. 
Dalibard,  in  France,  preceded  him  by  about  a  month  in  obtain- 
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ing  the  actual  result,  by  repeatedly  charging  a  Leyden  jar  by 
means  of  a  similar  apparatus  during  the  passage  of  a  thunder 
cloud.  Without  any  knowledge  of  this  experiment  it  occurred 
to  Fnmklin,  whilst  occupied  with  the  subject,  that  by  means  of 
a  common  school-boy's  kite  he  might  obtain  ready  access  to 
the  re^on  of  the  clouds.  He  watched  the  opportunity  of  an 
approaching  storm  and  went  into  the  fields,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  bis  son,  raised  the  kite  into  the  (dr.  He  confined  it  by 
two  or  three  feet  of  silken  ribbon,  but  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  without  any  result.  One  Tery  promising  cloud  passed 
over  his  bead  without  producing  any  effect  upon  bis  simple 
apparatus,  when,  being  about  to  give  up  the  attempt  in  despair, 
he  observed,  after  a  sharp  shower,  some  loose  threads  of  the 
string  to  repel  one  another;  on  this  be  fastened  a  key  to  the 
string,  and  was  gratified  by  drawing  an  electric  spark  from  it. 
He  afterwards  raised  an  insulated  metallic  rod  from  the  end  of 
his  house,  so  arranged  as  to  communicate  with  two  bells  by 
means  of  a  pendulum  which,  striking  against  them  as  they  were 
alternately  attracted  and  repelled,  warned  him  of  the  passage  of 
an  electric  cloud  (93). 

The  experiment  with  the  kite  has  often  since  been  repeated, 
with  the  addition  of  a  thin  copper  wire  twisted  with  the  string; 
but  it  is  not  unaccompanied  with  danger,  for  experimenters 
have  frequently  received  violent  shocks,  and  the  electricity  has 
been  known  to  discharge  itself  to  the  ground  in  sparks  ten  feet 
long,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  A  fatal  catastrophe 
from  incautious  experiments  upon  atmospheric  electricity  oc- 
curred to  Professor  Richman,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1753.  He 
had  erected  an  apparatus  in  the  air,  and  was  examining  it  with 
a  Mend,  when  a  fiasfa  of  lightning  passed  from  the  insulating 
rod  through  his  body,  and  instant  death  was  the  consequence. 


(93)  The  chime  of  bells,  here  represented,  is 
suspended  to  the  electriiied  body  by  the  metallic 
hook,  a.  The  two  exterior  bells,  £  A,  are  in 
metallic  communication  with  it,  and  the  centre 
one  is  insulated  by  a  silk  thread,  but  is  in  metallic 
communication  with  the  ground,  by  the  chain,  c. 
The  metallic  clappers,  c  c,  are  suspended  by  silk 
threads,  and  when  the  exterior  bells  are  charged 
they  are  alternately  attracted  and  repelled,  and 
discharge  the  electricity  by  convection  to  the 
centre  conducting-bell. 
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His  companion  was  at  the  same  time  struck  senseless  to  the 
ground. 

§  380.  The  snapping  noise  which  the  electric  spark 
makes  in  passing  through  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  is  due  to 
the  sudden  compression  of  the  air;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  awful  thunder-clap  itself  is  produced  by  the  same 
action.  The  report  is  in  this  extreme  instance  modified  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances^  such  as  distance^  echo,  &c.;  and  the 
sudden  dying  away  and  return  of  the  sound  may  be  accounted 
for  on  well-known  principles. 

We  haye  abready  stated  (§52)  that  soimd  travels  in  air  with 
a  velocity  of  only  1,130  feet  in  a  second,  but  light  at  the  rate  of 
195,000  miles  in  the  same  period  of  time  (§  216).  The  time  in 
which  the  flash  of  lightning  reaches  us,  firom  the  different  points 
of  its  course,  may  therefore  be  taken  as  instantaneous;  but  the 
time  which  the  explosion  occupies  will  be  very  appreciable,  and 
will  vary  with  tiie  distance  of  the  several  parts  of  the  long  line 
which  tiie  discharge  traverses.  By  a  calculation  founded  upon 
the  interval  between  the  flash  and  the  soimd,  and  the  duration 
of  the  thunder-dap,  it  has  been  found  that  a  flash  of  lightning 
frequently  traverses  a  space  of  nine  or  ten  miles;  and,  when  we 
take  into  account  the*  ziz-zag  path  which  it  ordinarily  follows, 
its  alternate  approach  and  recession  will  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon in  question  (94).  Such  would  be  the  effect  produced  upon 
an  observer,  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  file  of  soldiers,  who 


(94)    The  usual  zig-zag  path  of  a  flash  of  lightning  is  here  repre- 
sented.    The  sound  will  Teach  the  ohserversy  placed  at  a  and  a,  from 


the  different  points,  6,  c,  in  very  unequal  times,  and  will  sometimes 
recede  and  then  approach  alternately,  as  it  reaches  them  from  the 

u 
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were  to  discharge  their  muskets  at  the  same  moment.  He 
would  not  hear  a  single  report,  but  a  succession  of  reports, 
which  would  produce  an  irregular  rolling  sound. 

$  381.  If  a  house  stand  in  the  way  of  an  electric  dis- 
chai^,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  form  by  induction  from  the  charged 
clouds  a  part  of  that  line  of  particles  which  have  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  tension,  the  course  which  the  lightning  will 
take  will  be  determined  by  the  accidental  position  of  different 
conducting  bodies  within  it,  which  will  change  the  line  of 
greatest  tension  according  to  their  relative  situations.  Thus  it 
is  probable  that  it  may  descend  a  chimney  in  which  the  air  is 
rarefied;  or  it  may  strike  the  same  object  from  being  the  moat 
elevated  conducting  body  in  its  course.  It  may  then  leap  to 
different  metallic  articles  in  the  chambers,  or  even  to  persons, 
whose  good  conducting  properties  may  present  an  easy  transit 
in  the  position  in  which  they  may  be  placed;  it  will  finally  pass 
to  die  earth,  after  having  thus  followed  the  path  which  had 
been  previously  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  the  particles 
under  the  highest  state  of  inductive  influence.  As  long  as  the 
discharge  is  confined  to  the  good  conducting  substance  of  metals 
lightning  produces  no  injurious  effects;  but  whenever  it  passes 
from  these  into  imperfect  conductors  its  course  is  marked  by 
destruction. 

Hence  we  so  often  bear  of  trees  shivered  to  pieces,  houses 
set  on  fire,  persons  killed,  ships  damaged  and  destroyed;  and 


further  or  nearer  portions  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  conciission 
is  produced. 


Sometimes  the  discharge  follows  a  path  approaching  to  a  segment 
of  a  circle,  6,  and  then,  if  the  observer  be  placed  in  the  situation  nearly 
equi-distant  from  every  part  of  the  flash,  it  will  affect  him  with  a 
single  crash. 
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Mr.  Snow  HiaiTis  has  collected  the  particulars  of  two  hundred 
cases  of  damage  to  the  Royal  Navy,  within  a  period  of  a  very 
few  years,  all  of  which  were  accompanied  by  loss  of  life. 

§  382.  To  Dr.  Franklin  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
suggested  the  application  of  the  known  principles  of  electricid 
science  to  the  defence  of  buildings  against  the  dangers  of  a 
thunder-storm;  which  is  not  the  less  efficacious  because  men 
are  still  found  ignorant  and  prejudiced  enough  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  defence  so  simple  and  litde  expensive.  He 
proposed  the  erection  of  a  continuous  metallic  rod  in  perfect 
communication  with  the  earth,  by  the  side  of  any  building 
intended  to  be  secured  against  the  effects  of  lightning;  and 
experience  has  folly  demonstrated  the  utility  of  this  precaution. 
The  great  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  construction  of  such 
conductors  are,  that  they  should  be  carried  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  building  to  be  protected, — that  they  should  be  of 
sufficient  substance  not  to  be  melted,  and  the  experience  of 
a  century  has  proved  that  a  copper  rod  of  half  an  inch  diameter 
has  never  yet  been  fused; — that  Uiere  should  be  good  metaUic 
contact  in  all  their  parts; — that  they  should  be  at  a  distance 
from  all  metallic  substances  not  placed  in  metaUic  commu- 
nication with  them;  and  that  they  should  terminate  at  a  suffi- 
cient depth  in  the  ground,  and  be  led,  if  possible,  into  some 
piece  of  moist  earth,  or  large  body  of  water.  It  has  been 
proved  that  conductors  erected  with  these  precautions  will  pro* 
tect  a  circular  space  of  a  radius  double  their  height  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  building  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Mr.  Snow  Harris  has  lately  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
attended  the  application  of  this  invaluable  protection  to  ships; 
and  his  admirable  plan  of  fixed  conductors  has  just  been  adopted 
in  the  Royal  Navy. 

$  383.  An  objection  founded  in  ignorance,  has  some- 
times been  made  to  lightning-rods,  that  they  may  by  their 
attractive  power  invite  a  discharge  where  otherwise  it  would 
not  take  place.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  one  of  the 
conditions  of  a  thunder-storm  is  an  intense  electrical  induction 
of  a  portion  of  the  earih^s  surface  through  a  dry  stratum  of  air 
to  the  surfiftce  of  a  cloud  of  some  thousands  of  acres  in  extent, 
in  the  manner  of  a  Leyden  jar,  it  will  be  perceived  that  any 
such  elevation  as  compared  with  the  distance  and  extent  of  the 

u2 
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charged  clouds  is  utterly  inconsiderable^  and  quite  inadequate  to 
determine  their  discharge.  The  conductor  is  perfectly  passive, 
and  its  efficacy  consists  in  opening  an  easy  path  by  which  the 
force  may  be  transmitted  when  directed  by  other  circumstances 
to  its  close  vicinity.  Its  action  is  at  best  but  of  a  negative 
kind,  and  it  can  no  more  be  said  to  attract  the  lightning  than 
a  watercourse  can  be  held  to  attract  the  water  which  necessarily 
flows  through  it  at  the  time  of  heavy  rain. 

It  is  true  that  a  pointed  conductor  will  silently  draw  off  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  electric  charge  from  a  distant  cloud, 
and  its  action  will  sometimes  be  indicated  by  a  glow,  or  even 
brush,  upon  its  extremity,  but  this  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
state  of  tension  of  the  chai^d  masses;  and,  if  inadequate  to 
produce  an  appreciable  diminution  of  the  enormous  quantities 
collected,  can  have  no  influence  in  exalting  the  tension  to  the 
point  of  disruption. 

§  384.  The  beautiful  meteor  called  the  aurora  borealia, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  is  another  form  of  electrical  discharge 
taking  place  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the 
decreased  density  of  the  air  admits  of  those  brushes  and  corns* 
cations  which  can  be  so  well  imitated  in  the  receiver  of  the  air- 
pump.  Luminous  brushes,  aigrettes,  and  glows,  have  not 
unfrequendy  been  observed  also,  previous  to  thimder-storms, 
upon  the  mast-heads  of  vessels,  the  points  of  soldiers'  spears, 
and  even  upon  the  outstretched  fingers  of  the  hand.  Upon  the 
high  table-land  of  Mexico,  where  the  atmosphere  at  times  is 
extremely  dry,  the  horses'  manes  become  luminous  and  emit  a 
crackling  noise.  These  lights  used  formerly  to  be  regarded  with 
feelings  of  dread  and  superstition,  and  went  in  Italy  by  the 
name  of  the  Fire  of  St.  Elmo. 

§  385.  The  atmosphere,  though  not  usually  charged  to 
the  excess  which  is  necessary  to  produce  the  phenomena  to 
which  we  have  just  adverted,  will  commonly  afford  indications 
of  electrical  excitement.  In  calm  dry  weather,  when  no  clouds 
are  visible,  the  gold  leaves  of  an  electrometer  armed  with  a 
pointed  rod  or  flame,  will  always  indicate  vitreous  electricity; 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  its  intensity  is  subject  to 
regular  variations,  reaching  a  maximum  about  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  falling  to  a  minimum  between  one 
and  two.     In  high  winds  and   damp  weather,  without  rain. 
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electrical  indications  can  rarely  be  obtained;  and  in  cloudy 
weather^  and  in  times  of  showers  of  hail^  rain  or  snow>  they  vary 
very  much  both  aa  to  kind  and  intensity. 

§  386«  At  a  very  early  period  it  had  been  observed  that^ 
when  vessels  at  sea  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  their  com- 
passes were  often  deranged;  and  in  some  instances  the  polarity 
of  their  needles^  or  their  property  of  pointing  north  and  south, 
destroyed,  in  others  reversed.  Dr.  Franklin  also  succeeded  in 
imitating  this  effect  by  frequent  discharges  of  the  electrical 
battery.  Up  to  a  very  recent  date,  however,  there  has  always 
been  great  uncertainty  in  the  results  of  the  experiment;  but  the 
conditions  of  its  success  have  lately  been  determined,  and  by 
wrapping  a  wire  spirally  round  a  glass  tube,  so  that  the  convo- 
lutions shall  not  touch  each  other,  and  placing  the  needle  within 
it  while  a  strong  discharge  is  directed  through  the  wire^  these 
effects  may  be  produced.  If  a  common  steel  needle,  without 
any  attractive  power,  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  acquired  the  power  of  attracting  iron  fiUngs, 
and  all  the  properties  of  Magnetism. 

We  will  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
this  new  force,  and  the  laws  which  govern  its  action. 
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S  387*  The  force  or  forces  of  Magnetism  we  have 
already  distinguished,  .(§  16),  as  they  reside  in  the  loadstone;  or 
as  communicated  by  friction  from  tiiat  species  of  iron  ore  to 
bars  of  steel.  The  first  observed  phenomena  of  magnetism  did 
not,  like  those  of  electricity,  remain  for  some  thousand  years  a 
barren  discovery;  for  the  polarity  of  a  magnetic  bar,  or  its 
property  of  always  pointing  towards  the  North  Pole  of  the 
earthy  was  long  since  rendered  subservient  to  navigation.  It  is 
said,  that  the  Chinese  and  Arabians  were  acquainted  with  this 
directive  power  before  the  Europeans,  and  tiiat  they  employed 
it  even  one  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Mr.  Davies  has  informed  us,  tjiat  it  is  explicidy  mentioned 
in  a  Chinese  dictionary  finished  in  a.d.  121;  and  in  anotiier 
dictionary  completed  in  the  reign  of  Kang-hi,  he  says,  it  is 
stated  that  imder  the  Tsin  dynasty,  (previous  to  a.d.  419,)  ships 
were  steered  to  tiie  south  by  the  magnet. 
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With  regard  to  Europeans,  the  only  certain  feet  concerning 
the  early  application  of  the  property  is,  that  Vaaoo  de  Gama,  a 
Portuguese  navigator,  employed  the  compass,  in  1497,  in  his 
first  voyage  in  the  Indian  seas. 

§  388.  Let  us  now  examine  the  phenomena  with  more 
pretnsion. 

If  a  long  bar  m^net  be  covered  with  iron  filings,  and  then 
withdrawn  from  the  heap,  it  will  be  found  that  a  portion  of  the 
filings  adhere  to  its  surface,  but  in  a  very  unequal  manner: 
large  clusters  will  be  suspended  from  the  two  extremitieB,  but 
not  a  particle  will  be  attached  to  the  centre  between  them  (9S). 
It  may  also  be  observed  that  long  filaments,  composed  of  many 
smaller  ones  joined  end  to  end,  will  stand  erect  from  the  ends; 
but  that  as  they  recede  &om  these  points,  they  will  be  shorter 
and  shorter,  and  incline  from  each  other,  appearing  to  be  self- 
repelled.  The  best  mode  of  examining  the  attractive  points  of 
such  a  bar  is  to  place  it  under  a  sheet  of  paper,  upon  which 
iron  filings  may  be  sifted.  By  gently  tapping  the  paper,  they 
are  slightly  projected  into  the  air,  and,  as  they  fall  under  the 
influence  of  the  magnetic  attractions,  they  distribute  themselves 
into  regular  and  beautiful  curve  lines  which  converge  towards 
the  extremities,  where  they  are  collected  in  largest  quantities. 
These  points  of  attraction  are  the  poles  of  the  magnet;  that  is, 
points  endued  with  similar,  but  opposed,  forces  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  analogous  to  diose  which  we  found  in  an  insu- 
lated electrical  conductor  under  induction.  A  needle  of  soft 
iron,  freely  suspended  £rom  a  silk  thread,  will  be  attracted  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  the  iron  filings;  but  a  magnetic 
needle  of  steel  will  be  attracted  by  one  extremity,  and  repelled 
by  the   other.     These  phenomena  take  place  through  inter- 


(95)  If  a  magnetixed  bar  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  iron 
filings  be  rifted  upon  ir,  thej  will  adhere  to  it  in  the  manner  here 
represented. 
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posed  metals,  glaM^  resins,  water,  paper,  &c.,  and  are  clearly 
distinguished  firom  their  analogous  electrical  attractions  and 
repulsions. 

$  389.  All  kinds  of  matter  are,  perhaps  we  may  be 
aUowed  to  say,  transparent  to  the  magnetic  influence:  and 
thus  the  distance  of  bodies  through  intervening  rocks  or  other 
obstructions  may  be  measured  by  magnetic  needles,  whose 
motions  and  deflection  may  be  observed  under  the  influence  of 
a  magnet  at  known  distances  and  compared  with  the  unknown 
intenraL  His  method  has  been  suocessfolly  employed  in 
mining. 

§  390.  Sometimes  a  bar  which  has  not  been  magnetized 
to  saturation  will  present  points  which  have  been  called  conse- 
cutive poles,  indicating  alternations  of  the  two  magnetic  forces* 
These  may  be  discovered  by  the  grouping  together  of  iron 
filings,  or  by  the  alternate  attractions  and  repulsions  of  the  bar 
at  the  difierent  points  when  freely  suspended* 

§  391.  Soft  iron  becomes  magnetic  by  induction  from  a 
magnet,  just  as  an  insulated  cylinder  of  metal  becomes  electrical 
by  the  action  of  an  electrified  body  through  the  air.  If  a  key, 
or  other  piece  of  iron,  be  held  near  one  of  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  loadstone  or  magnet,  it  will  be  found  that  a  series  of 
iron  balls  and  needles  may  be  suspended  from  it,  each  in  suc- 
cession becoming  polar  under  the  influence  of  the  inducing 
force  (96).  When  the  magnet  is  withdrawn,  they  all  imme* 
diately  return  to  their  neutral  state. 

The  opposition  of  the  poles  may  be  well  shown  by  sus- 
pending two  small  iron  cylinders,  side  by  side,  in  contact,  and 
approaching  them  with  the  pole  of  a  magnet ;  each  will  become 
temporarily  magnetic ;  and  each  will  have  its  nearest  end  con- 


(96)  ▲  represents  a  bar^magnei,  near  to  the  marked  extremity  of 
which,  Vy  a  key  is  held:  this  will  become  magnetic  by  induction,  and 
will  induce  magnetism  upon  the  three  small  nj- 

naib  brought  near  it,  which  will  be  oonae^  ▲ 

quently  attiacted.  The  positions  of  the 
marked  poles  of  these  temporarj  magnets  are 
indicated  by  the  letters  n''  n"'  n''';  when  the 
key  is  gradually  remoyed  from  the  influence  of 
the  magnet,  the  iron  nails  successiTely  &11  ofl^. 
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verted  into  an  opposite  pole  to  that  of  the  magnet :  the  similar 
poles  of  the  two  cylinders  will  consequently  be  in  contact^  but 
will  immediately  repel  each  other^  and  the  cylinders  wiU  fly 
apart  (97). 

A  bar  of  soft  iron  placed  upon  a  bar-magnet  of  equal 
dimensions  neutralizes  its  action  upon  other  bodies  by  becom- 
ing converted  by  induction  into  a  magnet  of  opposite  poles. 

If  a  quantity  of  fine  iron  wire  be  cut  into  lengths  of  about 
one*eighth  of  an  inch^  large  quantities  of  it  may  be  suspended 
from  a  magnet;  which  will  exactly  represent  the  black  silk 
threads  which  we  have  before  examined  imder  the  inductive 
influence  of  electricity  in  spirits  of  turpentine  (§  3 17-) 

§  392.  The  magnet^  like  the  chaiged  electrical  conductor^ 
loses  none  of  its  original  force  while  communicating  this  induced 
power;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  its  own  state  exalted  by  the 
reaction  of  the  opposite  power  it  thus  develops.  The  inductive 
influence  decreases  very  rapidly  with  the  distance^  and  is  in- 
versely as  some  unascertained  power  of  the  distance  much 
higher  than  the  square. 

§  393.  There  is^  however  an  essential  difference  in  the 
character  of  electrical  and  magnetical  induction :  we  have  seen 
(§315)  that  if  a  cylinder  under  electrical  induction  be  broken  in 
two,  each  half  will  retain  an  opposite  charge  independently  of 
the  other;  but  if,  under  similar  circumstances  of  magnetic 
influence,  an  iron  wire  be  cut  in  two,  the  end  which  is  removed 
will  show  no  signs  of  free  magnetism.  Under  no  circumstances, 
indeed,  can  one  magnetic  force  be  obtained  in  any  form  of  iron 


Fip.\.  Fig,% 


(97)  When  the  unmarked  pole  of  a 
magnet,  s,  is  held  at  a  little  distance  from  two 
pieces  of  soft  iron,  suspended  from  a  point  by 
two  pieces  of  thread,  (fig.  1),  they  both  become 
magnetic  by  induction,  and  the  two  similar 
poles,  n  II,  and  the  opposite  poles,  s  «,  repel  one 
another.  If  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  s,  (fig.  2.) 
be  approached  nearer  to  them,  its  superior 
attraction  will  overcome  the  mutual  repul- 
sion of  the  poles  n  n^  and  they  will  be  drawn 
towards  it,  but  the  poles,  s  j,  will  separate  to 
a  greater  distance  than  before. 
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without  the  oo-existence  of  an  equal  amount  of  the  opposite  force 
in  the  same  mass :  and  if  we  fracture  a  magnet,  or  loadstone, 
into  any  nnmber  of  pieces,  each  fr-agment  will  be  a  perfect 
magnet  with  contrary  poles. 

§  394.  We  may  suppose  a  mass  composed  of  minute 
grains  of  metal,  each  surrounded  by  a  non-conducting  substance 
not  adding  sensibly  to  its  bulk :  on  bringing  a  body  thus  con- 
stituted near  an  electrified  body,  every  one  of  the  grains  would 
immediately  become  electrical  by  induction ;  and  it  has  been 
mathematiadly  proved,  that  the  attractions  and  repulsions  which 
such  a  body  would  exert  externally,  would  be  the  same  as  those 
of  a  homogeneous  conductor  of  the  same  form  and  size,  subjected 
to  the  same  inductive  influence.  In  the  latter  case,  however, 
the  two  forces  would  be  transferred  to  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  body;  while  in  the  former  they  would  remain  in  the 
masses  to  which  they  ori^ally  belonged.  Such,  in  facty  appears 
to  be  the  disposition  of  the  electric  forces  in  the  tourmaline 
(§  376),  and  it  offers^^n  excellent  illustration  of  the  disposition 
of  the  forces  in  the  magnet. 

§  395.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  magnetic  induction 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  complete  and  separate  pola- 
rization of  each  particle  of  iron,  just  as  electrical  polarization 
takes  place  in  a  dielectric;  and  that  the  forces  cannot  travel 
from  one  to  the  other  to  accumulate  at  the  ends  like  the  ^ectric 
forces  in  an  insulated  conductor. 

Iron  filings,  by  their  mere  juxtaposition,  under  the  influence 
of  a  magnet  form  a  series  of  minute  magnets,  of  which  the  poles 
are  similarly  situated  in  each ;  and,  being  alternately  of  difierent 
kind8,l[the  adjacent  ends  attract  one  another.  An  accumulation 
of  such  filings  between  the  opposite  poles  of  two  magnets,  or  of 
a  magnet  bent^into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  accurately  repre- 
sents a  bar  of  soft  iron  placed  in  the  same  position,  and  the 
particles  of  both  we  conceive  to  be  precisely  in  the  same 
condition. 

Separate  magnetic  charges  cannot  be  supported  by  distant 
bodies,  by  a  polarization  of  the  particles  of  the  intervening  air, 
equivalent  to  that  which  sustains  a  charge  of  either  of  the 
electrical  forces.  The  magnetic  forces  traverse  all  substances 
except  iron  and  one  other  metal,  nickel,  without  affording  any 
indications  of  that  action  upon  their  particles,  which  has  so 
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lately  been  established  by  Dr.   Faraday  in  the  case  of  the 
electrical  forces. 

§  396.  Perfectly  pure  soft;  iron  returns  immediately  to  its 
neutral  state  upon  removing  the  inducing  cause  or  pole  of  the 
magnet ;  but  if  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the 
metal  be  disturbed  by  mechanical  force^  such  as  twisting  or 
violent  hammering,  it  will  retain  its  polarity  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  The  new  arrangements  which  take  place  from  chemical 
combination  also  confer  this  retentive  or  coercive  power  in  a 
high  degree :  hence,  the  permanence  of  the  magnetic  forces  in 
the  loadstone,  which  is  an  oxide  of  iron,  and  in  hard  steel,  a 
compound  of  carbon  and  the  same  metal. 

§  397*  The  process  of  induction  takes  place  very  slowly 
in  tempered  steel  by  mere  contact ;  the  coercive  power  which 
retains  the  particles  in  their  polarized  state,  when  once  acquired, 
opposing  itself  to  its  reception;  but  it  is  greatly  fecilitated  by 
firiction.  When  one  pole  of  a  powerful  magnet  is  rubbed  two 
or  three  times  along  a  bar  from  end  to  end,  always  in  the  same 
direction,  the  latter  speedily  acquires  the  magnetic  virtue. 
Various  modes  of  firiction  have  been  devised  for  saturating  steel 
bars  with  magnetism ;  instead  of  the  simple  mode  just  indicated, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  single  touch,  the  two  opposite 
poles  of  a  magnet,  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  (98)^  may 
be  brought  down  upon  the  centre  of  the  bar  to  be  magnetized, 
with  die  poles  turned  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
poles  intended  to  be  given  to  the  bar,  and  then  moved  along 
the  surfeu^  from  the  centre  alternately  to  each  extremity,  taking 
care  to  pass  over  each  half  of  it  an  equal  number  of  times,  and 
repeating  the  same  operation  on  the  opposite  side.     This  is 


(98)  This  figure  represents  a  magnet  be^nt  into 
the  form  of  a  horse-shoe;  by  which  means  the  two 
poles  are  brought  near  to  each  other,  and  are  better 
adapted  to  many  experiments.  When  not  in  use, 
they  are  connected  together  by  a  piece  of  sofl  iron, 
which  is  called  the  keeper^  by  which  their  fcarce  is 
preserved  unimpaired.  The  power  of  a  magnet 
may  be  measured  by  suspending  a  scale-pan  to  the 
keeper,  and  loading  it  with  weights  till  it  becomes 
detached  by  their  gravity. 
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called  the  double  touch,  and  the  bar  becomes  speedily  and 
effectually  magnetic 

§  398.  Great  advantage  is  derived  when  two  bars  are 
to  be  magnetized,  by  disposing  them  in  a  parallelognun,  in 
oonjimction   with   connecting  pieces  of  soft  iron.     Both  the 
poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet  are   brought  down   upon  the 
parallelogram  so  formed  and  drawn  around  it;   one  pole  follow- 
ing another  always   in   the   same    direction.      In   completing 
the  operation  the  poles  of  the  horse-shoe  must  be  turned  in 
such  a  way  as  that  one  may  be  drawn  down  one  bar,  and  the 
other  simultaneously  down  the  other,   so  that  both   may  be 
lifted  at  the  same  time  from  the  poles  of  the  two  magnets 
which  have  been  touched.     If  the  poles  of  the  horse-shoe  were 
to  be  lifted  firom  the  magnets  in  their  original  position,  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  one- third  of  their  power  (99).     Horse-shoe 
magnets,  for  the  same  reason,  may  be  most  efficaciously  touched 
by  connecting  together  their  extremities  with  soft  iron.     In 
such  a  complete  circuit,  moreover,  the  power  is  preserved  most 
securely  by  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  opposed  forces,  and 
magnets  when  out  of  use  should  be  carefully  protected  in  this 
manner.    While  such  a  circuit  is  closed,  it  will  exert  but  a 
feeble  influence  upon  any  exterior  body;  but  the  keeper,  as  the 
soft  iron  bar  is  called,  is  retained  in  its  position  by  a  very 
powerful  attraction.     It  is,  however,  found  that  the  weight 
which  it  will  support  immediately  after  the  process  of  magnet- 
izing, is  much  greater  than  when  the  circuit  is  reclosed  after 
having  been  once  broken. 

§  399.  Powerful  magnetic  batteries  are  constructed  by 
uniting  a  number  of  horse-shoe  magnets,  laying  them  one  over 
the  other,  with  all  their  poles  similarly  disposed,  and  fastening 
them  together  in  a  copper  case.  Care  should  however  be  taken 
that  aU  the  bars  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same 
power,  for  the  interposition  of  feeble  bars  greatly  reduces  the 
power  of  the  stronger,  just  as  plates  of  soft  iron  would  destroy 
it  altogether. 


(99)     This  figure  represents  two  bar     ' ^. 

magnets,  with  their  opposite  poles,  n  s, 
placed  in  a  juxta-positi^m,  and  connected 
by  means  of  their  armatares  of  soft  iron. 
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The  Rev,  Mr.  Scoresby  has  ascertained  that  great  advantage 
arises  from  constructing  magnets  of  thin  plates  of  hard  steely 
separated  from  one  another  by  very  thin  shavings  of  wood.  A 
magnet  thus  formed  of  196  plates^  15  inches  long^  and  Ij  inch 
wide,  rendered  an  iron  nail  weighing  500  grains,  magnetic  by 
induction,  at  a  distance  of  11  inches,  so  that  it  supported 
another  weighing  389  grains.  It  also  sustained  a  nail  weighing 
194  grains  through  a  slab  of  marble  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick. 

§  400.  The  action  of  the  earth  upon  a  magnetic  needle 
(100),  may  be  roughly  compared  to  that  of  a  large  bar  magnet 
upon  it;  and  may  be  represented  by  the  action  of  such  a  magnet 
passing  nearly  along  the  axis  of  a  globe,  the  poles  of  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  poles  of  the  earth's  rotation. 
If  a  small  magnetic  needle,  suspended  so  that  it  has  freedom  of 
motion  in  a  vertical  plane,  be  placed  midway  upon  such  a 
magnet  or  upon  the  equator  of  the  globe,  it  will  assume  a  hori- 
zontal position,  with  its  poles  directed  to  the  dissimilar  poles  of 
the  large  bar. 

The  end  of  a  needle,  or  bar,  which  directs  itself  towards  the 
north  pole  of  the  earth,  is,  for  convenience,  generally  distin- 
guished by  a  mark,  and  is  therefore  best  denominated  the 
marked  end.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  north  end,  or  pole; 
but  very  improperly,  as  it  manifests  the  opposite  force  to  that 
which  acts  at  the  north  terrestrial  pole. 

As  the  needle  above-mentioned  is  advanced  towards  one 
pole  of  the  large  magnet,  the  end  which  is  directed  towards  that 
pole  begins  to  dip  or  incline  downwards,  till  at  length  it  stands 
perpendicularly  above  it.  Upon  being  gradually  drawn  back  to 
its  former  position,  it  slowly  recovers  its  horizontal  direction; 


(100)  This  figure  represents  a 
convenient  mode  of  supporting  a 
needle  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
its  direction,  a  is  a  stand  in  which 
is  fixed  an  upright  rod,  of  any  sub- 
stance but  iron.  The  latter  termi- 
nates in  a  point,  which  fits  into  a 
small  agate  cap  at  the  centre  of  the 
needle,  which  is  thus  free  to  move 
with  the  least  possible  friction.    . 
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and  upon  being  advanced  towards  the  opposite  pole^  the  same 
series  of  phenomena  take  place  with  the  opposite  end  (101). 

§  401 .  Perfectly  analogous  phenomena  of  direction  and 
dip  take  place  under  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism^  but 
the  laws  which  govern  them  are  of  a  more  complicated  nature. 
A  needle  freely  suspended^  out  of  the  influence  of  any  ferru- 
ginous mass^  only  remains  in  equilibrium  when  in  the  magnetic 
meridian;  there  are  places  where  this  line  coincides  widi  the 
terrestrial  meridian^  and  in  these  a  magnetic  needle  points  to 
the  true  north.  If,  however^  it  be  carried  successively  to  dif- 
ferent places  on  tlie  earth's  sur&ce,  its  direction  will  be  some- 
times to  the  east^  and  sometimes  to  the  west  of  north.  It 
appears,  from  the  latest  researches,  to  be  probable  that  there 
may  be  more  than  one  magnetic  pole  in  either  hemisphere. 
According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Hansteen,  there  is  one  in 
Siberia,  in  longitude  102^  east  of  Greenwich,  and  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  60th  degree  of  latitude:  this  is  of  much  inferior 
force  to  the  other,  which  has  been  determined,  by  the  obser- 
vations of  our  late  arctic  navigators,  to  be  about  96^  40^  W. 
longitude,  and  70^  14'  N.  latitude.  Thus  the  two  centres  of 
attraction  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are  not  at  opposite  points; 
but  the  distance  between  them  is  about  200^  across  Greenland 
and  Norway,  and  160^  across  Behring's  Straits*  The  corre- 
sponding southern  poles  are  respectively  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Horn  and  to  the  south  of  Australia.  The  magnetic 
equator,  moreover,  does  not  exactiy  coincide  with  the  terrestrial 
equator,  but,  from  a  discussion  of  all  the  observations,  appears 
to  be  an  irr^ular  curve,  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  about  12^, 
and  crossing  it  in  at  least  tiiree  points  of  longitude. 

The  direction  of  the  needle  varies  even  in  the  same  place;  in 
the  beginning  of  tiie  seventeenth  century,  the  needle  in  London 

(101)  The  suspension  of  the 
dipping-needle  is  here  shown.  The 
needle  is  formed  of  a  flat  piece  of 
steel,  through  the  centre  of  which  a 
small  axis  passes  at  right  angles.  It 
freelj  moves  in  circular  holes,  made 
in  die  horizontal  bar  H  A,  which 
forms  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  o  Cy 
which  is  graduated  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  angle  made  by  the 
needle  with  the  horizon4 
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inclined  a  few  degrees  to  the  eastward  of  the  true  north;  in 
1659  it  pointed  exactly  north;  and  after  this  the  line  of  no 
variation  began  to  travel  slowly  westward^  and  has  now  passed 
over  to  North  America.  At  New  York,  U.  S.,  in  1837  the 
variation  observed  by  Professor  Renwick,  was  5^  28'  W. 

§  402.  The  dip  undergoes  corresponding  changes,  though 
less  considerable  than  those  of  the  variation;  and  in  London  it 
has  been  found  that  there  has  been  an  annual  diminution  of 
about  3'  for  the  last  fifty  years.  In  1822  it  was  observed  by 
Col.  Sabine  to  be  72^ 

§  403.  The  needle  is  also  subject  to  diurnal  variations  of 
small  amount;  in  our  latitudes  it  moves  slowly  eastward  during 
the  forenoon,  and  returns  to  its  mean  position  about  ten  in  the 
evening :  these  variations  doubtless  depend  upon  diurnal  changes 
of  temperature.  In  addition  to  them,  sudden  disturbances  of  a 
large  amount  often  affect  the  magnetic  instruments,  which  are 
not  of  long  duration,  but  have  been  ascertained  to  be  synchro- 
nous all  over  the  globe.  They  indicate  what  have  been  called 
magnetic  storms,  and  the  vigilance  with  which  these  and  all 
other  magnetic  phenomena  are  now  recorded  at  the  Obser- 
vatories which  have  been  foimded  by  the  Government,  under 
the  directions  of  the  Royal  Society,  promises  not  only  that 
some  mathematical  theory  of  the  whole  will  result  from  this 
unceasing  labour,  but  that  some  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
physical  causes  of  such  interesting  and  extensive  effects. 

Besides  the  variation  and  the  dip,  there  is  a  third  circum- 
stance in  terrestrial  magnetism  which  is  deserving  attention,  and 
that  is,  the  intensity  of  the  force  which  obliges  the  needle  to 
take  up  its  position  of  equilibrium.  This  force  varies  greatly  in 
different  latitudes,  and  increases  generally  ftom  the  equator  to 
the  poles.  If  we  represent  the  highest  degree  of  intensity  by 
1.81,  the  lowest  degree  is  something  less  than  half,  or  0.84.  It 
is  not  symmetrically  distributed  in  the  northern  hemisphere; 
but  there  is  a  general  analogy  of  distribution  in  the  two  polar 
hemispheres. — If  we  imagine  the  globe  to  be  divided  into  an 
eastern  and  a  western  hemisphere  by  a  plane  coinciding  with  the 
meridians  of  100°  and  280°,  the  western,  comprising  America 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  a  higher  intensity  than  the  eastern, 
comprising  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  but  the 
magnetic  charge  is  equal  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres. 
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§  404.  For  a  long  time  the  only  known  means  of  esti- 
mating the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force,  was  to  ascertain  the 
weight  which  might  be  suspended  from  a  magnet  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  sofb  iron.  This  of  course  is  a  very  inaccurate  operar 
tion;  but  Coulomb  suggested  two  methods  by  which  this 
important  point  may  be  determined  with  the  greatest  precision. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  torsion  balance,  the  operation  of  which 
has  been  already  described,  and  the  second,  the  method  of 
oscillations.  This  consists  in  counting  the  number  of  oscil- 
lations made  by  a  magnetic  needle  in  resuming  its  original 
position,  under  the  influence  of  any  magnetic  force,  when  dis- 
turbed from  its  position  of  equilibrium.  The  movements  of  the 
needle  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  oscillations 
of  a  pendulum  acted  on  by  the  force  of  gravity;  and  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  these  laws  tiiat  the  intensity  of  the 
force  producing  tiie  oscillations  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  number  of  oscillations  performed  in  a  given  time. 

By  these  methods  it  has  been  determined  that,  between 
magnets,  the  forces  both  of  magnetical  attraction  and  repulsion, 
are  in  inverse  proportion  to  tiie  squares  of  the  dbtances. 

§  405.  The  earth,  thus  regarded  as  a  magnet,  is  capable 
of  acting  by  induction  upon  other  bodies;  and  if  in  tiiese  lati- 
tudes we  hold  a  bar  of  pure  soft  iron  in  the  direction  of  tiie 
magnetic  dip,  the  lower  end  will  have  the  properties  of  the 
marked  pole  of  a  magnet,  and  the  upper  those  of  an  unmarked 
pole,  as  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  approaching  them  with  a 
magnetic  needle.  That  this  state  of  polarity  is  only  temporary, 
may  be  proved  by  reversing  the  bar,  when  the  poles  will  be 
found  in  the  same  position  as  before.  A  bar  of  steel,  or  of  hard 
iron,  will  become  permanently  magnetic  by  remaining  long  in 
the  same  position,  and  it  commonly  happens  that  the  fire- 
irons,  poker,  and  tongs,  which  usually  incline  against  the  grate, 
in  a  position  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  dip,  become 
magnets. 

§  406.  The  communication  of  niagnetism  to  an  iron  or  a 
steel  bar  by  tiiis  influence  may  be  greatly  expedited  by  causing 
it  to  vibrate  strongly,  as  by  striking  it,  when  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion, upon  the  end  with  a  hammer.  It  may  also  be  greatiy 
increased  by  the  inductive  influence  of  other  masses  of  iron  in 
contact  with  it;  notwitiistanding  the  iron  itself,  which  thus  adds 
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to  the  effect,  derives  its  power  also  from  the  same  source^ 
namely,  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  Thus  a  steel  bar  acquires 
a  feeble  magnetism  by  being  hammered  vertically  when  resting 
upon  stone  or  pewter^  but  receives  a  considerable  accession  of 
power  when  subjected  to  the  same  degree  of  hammering  while 
.placed  upon  a  parlour  poker  in  a  similar  position.  The  power 
of  a  magnet  is,  in  fact^  always  increased  by  the  reaction  of 
another  body,  in  which  it  induces  magnetism;  and  this  pro- 
perty is  made  useful  in  arming  (as  it  is  termed)  a  natural 
loadstone,  and  thereby  increasing  its  power.  Two  plates  of 
very  soft  iron  are  provided,  equal  in  breadth  to  the  surfaces 
of  the  stone  which  include  the  poles,  and  a  little  longer; 
so  that  when  applied  to  them^  a  portion  of  each  plate  projects 
beyond  the  loadstone.  The  armature  is  fixed  on  very  firmly 
by  wires,  or  an  external  case  of  any  metal  not  susceptible  of 
magnetism.  The  power  of  the  stone  is  found  to  be  thus  very 
much  augmented. 

§  407*  As  the  mechanical  vibration  of  the  particles  of  a 
steel  bar  facilitates  its  reception  of  magnetic  polarity^  so  will 
the  diminution  of  its  coercive  power  by  the  same  means  promote 
its  return  to  the  neutral  state^  and  highly-charged  magnets 
quickly  lose  their  virtue  by  any  concussion  of  their  particles. 
A  fall  on  the  floor,  rubbing  with  coarse  powder  for  the  purpose 
of  polishing,  and  grinding^  will  all  prove  more  or  less  injurious 
to  their  powers. 

§  408.  The  only  substance^  besides  iron  and  its  com- 
pounds^  which  has  been  foimd  susceptible  of  magnetic  polarity, 
of  the  kind  which  we  have  just  been  considering^  is  the  metal^ 
nickel ;  but  there  has  been  some  difficulty  in  determining  this 
pointy  from  the  small  quantity  of  iron  which  is  capable  of  con- 
ferring attractive  powers  upon  other  metals  with  which  it  may 
be  alloyed.  This  in  some  instances  is  so  small  as  to  escape  the 
detection  of  chemical  analysis. 

§  409.  The  influence  of  heat  upon  magnetism  is  very 
remarkable.  If  a  steel  bar  be  heated  to  redness^  and  placed 
under  magnetic  induction^  and  then  suddenly  cooled^  it  vrill  be 
found  to  have  become  strongly  and  permanently  magnetic  in  a 
very  short  time.  On  the  other  hand^  the  application  of  heat  to 
a  magnet  is  invariably  attended  by  a  dissipation  of  its  power. 
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It  is  sensibly  affected  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water;  and  a  red 
heat  totally  destroys  its  magnetism.  If  the  temperature^  how- 
ever,  be  raised  only  to  100^  it  loses  much  of  its  power  during 
the  operation,  but  recovers  it  again  on  becoming  cool;  but 
after  it  has  been  heated  to  redness,  no  part  of  its  magnetism 
returns.  The  power  of  a  magnet,  moreover,  increases  as  it 
becomes  colder,  to  the  utmost  limit  to  which  refrigeration  can 
be  carried. 

At  a  white  heat,  iron  appears  to  be  totally  insusceptible  of 
any  magnetic  impression  whatever,  and  a  white-hot  ball  of  iron 
may  be  brought  close  to  a  delicate  magnetic  needle,  without  at 
all  disturbing  its  state  of  repose.  Nickel  loses  its  magnetic 
influence  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  and  becomes  totally 
indifferent  when  heated  to  630^  Fahrenheit. 

§  410.  The  phenomena  of  magnetism  have  been  con- 
nected together  by  two  hypotheses  of  exactiy  the  same  nature 
as  those  which  have  been  applied  to  the  analogous  phenomena 
of  electricity.  The  first,  or  that  of  i£pinus,  refers  them  to  the 
agency  of  a  peculiar  fluid,  having  properties  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  electric  fluid  in  the  hypothesis  of  Franklin,  but 
which  act  only  upon  ferruginous  bodies  and  nickel.  The  par-^ 
tides  of  this  fluid  repel  one  another  with  a  force  which  decreases 
as  the  distance  increases,  and  they  are  attracted  by  the  particles 
of  iron  with  a  force  varying  according  to  the  same  law.  This 
hypothesis  further  requires  the  supposition  that  the  particles  of 
iron  repel  one  another  according  to  the  same  law. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  exactiy  similar  to  the  electric 
hy]>othesis  of  Du  Fay,  and  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of 
two  magnetic  fluids  residing  in  the  particles  of  iron,  and  inca- 
pable of  quitting  them.  One  of  these  imparts  the  nortiiem, 
and  the  otiier  tiie  southern  polarity,  and  they  have  been  deno- 
minated respectively  the  boreal  and  austral  fluids.  The  particles 
of  each  attract  those  of  the  other,  but  repel  those  of  the  same 
kind.  When  in  combination  with  each  other  these  fluids  are 
inactive;  each  becoming  active  only  when  separate.  The  de- 
composition of  the  neutral  fluid  is  effected  by  the  inductive 
influence  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  when,  acting  independ- 
endy.  Both  hypotheses  differ  from  the  corresponding  electrical 
assumptions  by  the  necessary  condition  that  tiie  imponderable 
fluid  cannot  travel  from  particle  to  particle,  but  tiiat  the  mag- 
netic elements,  or  atomic  portions  of  matter  to  which  they  are 
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attached^  are  separated  from  each  other  by  extremely  small 
spaces^  within  which  the  displacements  and  motions  of  the 
magnetic  fluids  are  restricted. 

Either  of  these  general  views  affords  a  sufficient  basis  for 
mathematical  calculations  which  embrace  all  the  leading  facts 
of  the  science^  but  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  real  mechanism  of  the  phenomena,  especially  since  the 
inseparable  connexion  which  has  lately  been  proved  to  exist 
between  the  electrical  and  magnetical  forces,  into  the  nature  of 
which  it  will  be  our  future  business  to  inquire. 

§  411.  We  are  now,  however,  arrived  at  a  point  at  which 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  different  kinds 
of  matter,  simple  and  compound,  and  of  the  laws  of  chemical 
combination  and  decomposition,  is  essential  to  our  progress: 
and  we  must  proceed  to  examine  the  character  of  chemical 
affinity;  the  laws  which  limit  its  action;  and  its  connexion 
with  the  other  forces^  which  have  already  passed  under  our 
review. 

XII.  CHEMICAL  AFFINITY. 

§  412.  Chemical  affinity,  or  the  highest  degree  of  hete- 
rogeneous attraction,  we  have  already  recognised  (§  22)  as  the 
force  which  causes  the  dissimilar  particles  of  different  kinds  of 
matter  to  combine  together  in  the  most  intimate  manner; 
forming  compounds  differing  in  all  their  essential  qualities  and 
actions  from  their  constituent  ingredients,  and  constituting,  in 
fact,  distinct  species  of  matter. 

The  greater  the  original  opposition  of  properties  in  bodies^ 
the  stronger  appears  to  be  this  species  of  attraction  between 
them.  Heterogeneous  adhesion  seems  to  depend  upon  a  certain 
similarity  of  nature.  To  effect  the  solution  of  a  metal,  another 
liquid  metal,  as  mercury  at  ordinary  temperature,  or  tin  or  zinc 
at  higher  degrees  of  heat,  must  be  employed:  inflammable 
liquids,  as  alcohol  and  ether,  readily  dissolve  resins,  fats,  and 
other  inflammable  solids,  which  are  not  taken  up  by  water; 
while  water  will  dissolve  salts  and  acids,  which  are  but  little 
acted  upon  by  the  mere  adhesive  force  of  the  first-named 
substances.  By  the  force  of  affinity ,  on  the  contrary,  metallic 
bodies  combine  with  non-metallic;  acids  with  alkalies;  com- 
bustible with  non-combustible  bodies. 
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The  fundamental  idea  of  chemistry^  in  the  limited  accep- 
tation of  the  word^  is  elementary  composition,  and  by  this  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  classificatory  sciences,  such  as  minera- 
logy, which  are  founded  upon  the  idea  of  graduated  resem- 
blances*. 

The  first  questions  which  seem  naturally  to  suggest  them- 
selves upon  these  statements  are, — ^What  are  the  simplest  forms 
of  matter?  What  is  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  familiar 
forms  of  matter  with  which  we  are  surrounded?  Are  they 
simple  or  compound  ?  What  are  the  elements,  or  first  ponder- 
able principles  of  our  globe  ? 

§  413.  Now,  in  discussing  these  questions,  we  have 
something  more  formidable  to  deal  with  than  mere  ignorance : 
— ^namely,  the  strong  prejudices  of  erroneous  education.  It 
requires  no  great  advancement  in  classical  knowledge  to  dis- 
cover that  the  ancients  considered  that  the  four  elements,  out 
of  which  all  other  things  in  nature  were  compounded,  were 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.  The  notion  originated  with  a  cele- 
brated philosopher  and  good  poet,  named  Empedocles,  who 
flourished  about  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
philosophical  opinions  were  sung  in  verse  by  his  contempora- 
ries,  and  have  been  incorporated  into  the  poetry  of  all  succeed- 
ing ages;  and  have  thus  been  invested  with  a  charm  and  an 
authority  well  calculated  to  mislead  the  judgment,  if  not  sub- 
mitted to  correction. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  many  highly-educated  persons, — 
persons,  that  is,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  taste  and  accom- 
plished in  all  the  literature  of  the  ancients, — are  content  with 
meagre  guesses  made  by  them  respecting  the  nature  of  those 
surrounding  objects  of  paramount  interest,  upon  which  their 
very  existence  depends.  The  time  of  their  youth  has  been 
devoted  to  pursuits  with  which  the  natural  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  or  rather  their  crude  speculations  upon  natural  pheno- 
mena, are  thoroughly  interwoven;  and  in  after-life  they  often 
wont  the  time,  or  the  inclination,  to  correct  their  careless  obser- 
vation of  facts,  and  reckless  assumption  of  abstract  principles, 
by  the  sober  results  of  the  Baconian  philosophy.  But  the 
error  has  been  disseminated  far  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  it 
originated,  and  has  struck  deep  root  in  the  general  mind ;  its 
fibres  having  become  entwined  in  the  very  texture  of  common 

•  Whewell. 

X2 
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langaage*  Even  our  dictionaries  of  highest  authority  inform 
the  inquirer^  that  the  word  element  means  ^^  the  first  or  con- 
stituent principle  of  any  thing/'  and  that  the  ^*  four  elements 
usually  so  called^  are  eiurth,  fire^  air^  water,  of  which  our  world 
is  composed*/'  We  cannot  commence  our  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  chemical  combination  better,  than  by  applying  the 
test  of  experiment  to  this  popular  and  classical  notion  of  the 
elements  of  all  things. 

Air  and  water,  moreover,  are  almost  necessarily  present  in 
all  our  operations,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
should  become  as  early  as  possible  acquainted  with  their  pro- 
perties. 

Let  MS  begin  with  air. 

§  414.  The  mechanical  properties  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  draw  our  breath,  and  on  which  our  vital  functions  all 
depend,  have  been  already  examined  (§  42,  et  seq,) :  it  is  with 
its  chemical  properties  that  we  are  now  to  be  engaged.  And 
first,  let  us  inquire  whether  air  be  capable  of  resolution  into 
parts  of  dissimilar  nature  and  properties  by  the  arts  of  chemistry. 

Now,  the  only  means  at  our  disposal  for  effecting  the 
decomposition  of  bodies,  compounded  under  the  force  of  affinity, 
is  a  higher  degree  of  the  same  attraction  in  some  other  body  for 
one  of  their  component  parts,  assisted  sometimes  by  the  con- 
current action  of  other  forces.  The  process  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Elective  Affinity ,  is  a  play  of  forces  of  exacdy  the  same 
nature  as  that  which  has  already  been  described  in  the  case  of 
the  subordinate  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion  (§  102).  It 
has  been  exemplified  in  the  decomposition  of  the  combination 
of  nitric  acid  with  copper ;  when  a  blade  of  iron  immersed  into 
the  solution  became  covered  with  metallic  copper  (§  22).  The 
affinity  of  the  iron  for  the  nitric  acid  was  greater  t^an  that  of 
copper;  the  iron  therefore  combined  with  the  acid,  and  the 
copper  was  disengaged. 

To  ascertain,  therefore,  whether  air  be  of  an  elementary  or 
compound  nature,  we  must  subject  it  to  the  action  of  some  of 
the  most  powerful  agents ;  and  observe  whether  theyare  able  to 
abstract  any  portion  of  its  substance  to  the  exclusion  of  another 
portion. 

*  Todd's  Johksov.  This  illustXBtion  of  the  word  element^  still  holds  its 
place  even  in  the  admirable  New  DidUmarp  ^f  the  English  lAtngmage^  of  Mr. 
Charles  Richardson.  The  French  lexicographers  have  long  since  ceased  to 
propagate  error  in  this  respect. 
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§  415.  One  of  the  most  energetic  processes  with  which 
we  are  fiamiliarly  acquainted,  is  that  of  combustion ;  and  common 
experience  ought  to  be  enough  to  convince  a  careful  observer 
that  it  is  dependent  upon  the  air.  A  simple  experiment  with 
the  air-pump  will  satisfy  any  one  that  it  is  essential  to  it ;  for 
any  burning  body  placed  under  the  receiver  wiU  be  extinguished 
by  the  exhaustion  of  the  air. 

Most  persons  are  also  aware  that  a  lighted  taper  will  be 
extinguished,  after  burning  a  short  time,  in  a  portion  of  air 
confined  in  a  bell-glass  standing  over  water.  If  a  more  accurate 
experiment  be  made  by  igniting  a  piece  of  another.combustible 
body,  phosphorus,  under  a  receiver  whose  edges  are  ground  so 
as  to  render  it  air-tight  when  standing  on  a  brass  plate,  it  will 
bum  for  some  time ;  white  flocks  of  a  new  species  of  matter  will 
form  in  the  air,  and  Ml  upon  the  plate  like  snow,  and  it  will 
soon  be  extinguished.  Upon  opening  the  receiver  under  water, 
after  it  has  cooled  down  to  its  original  temperature  a  quantity  of 
water  will  rush  in  and  fill  one-fifth  part  of  the  capacity  of  the 
receiver.  The  quantity  of  air  consumed  will  never  exceed  or 
fall  short  of  this  amount,  if  the  experiment  be  conducted  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  The  residual  four-fifths  of  the  air,  after 
washing,  will,  upon  examination,  be  found  possessed  of  very 
different  properties  from  those  of  the  original  quantity. 

§  416.  In  the  first  place  its  specific  gravity  will  be 
different;  100  cubic  inches  at  mean  pressure  and  temperature, 
will  only  weigh  30.15  gndns,  instead  of  31  grains:  in  the  second 
place,  it  will  not  support  combustion ;  phosphorus  in  a  state  of 
intense  inflammation  will  be  instantiy  extinguished  by  it :  and 
lastly,  it  will  not  support  life ;  insects,  or  other  small  animals,  will 
soon  expire  if  confined  in  it.  It  is  a  singularly  inactive  substance 
and  will  not  directly  combine  with  any  other  single  element ; 
even  under  the  influence  of  a  high  temperature.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  chemical  means  from  otiier  compounds ;  but  there 
is  none  preferable  to  the  simple  process  of  combustion  which 
we  have  just  described.  If  the  experiment  be  made  with  a 
proper  regard  to  quantities,  it  will  be  found  that  the  weight  of 
the  white  matter  formed  during  the  process  will  be  exactiy  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  deficient  air,  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
phosphorus  consumed.  This,  then,  is  clearly  a  case  of  elective 
attraction :  the  phosphorus  has  taken  a  something  from  the  air, 
with  which  it  has  combined  and  produced  a  new  form  of  matter. 
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to  the  exclusion  of  anotlier  portion  with  which  it  refuses  to 
unite. 

The  residual  air  is  one  of  our  chemiccU  elefnents;  meaning  no 
more  by  the  expression  than  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science^ 
art  is  incapable  of  resolving  it  into  more  simple  principles.  The 
chemist  of  the  present  day  has  learnt  diffidence  from  the  failure 
of  his  predecessors,  and  no  longer  affirms  that  the  substances 
which  resist  his  powers  >  of  decomposition  are  the  real  elements 
of  nature ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  holds  it  as  extremely  probable 
that,  as  science  advances,  many  undecompounded  substances 
may  be  resolved  into  simpler  forms  of  matter.  Till  experiment, 
however,  shall  have  shown  this  to  be  possible,  it  is  not  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy  to  consider  them 
as  elementary. 

This  gaseous  body  is  sometimes  called  Axote,  from  its 
noxious  influence  upon  life;  but  more  commonly  Nitrogefiy 
from  its  entering  into  the  composition  of  nitre.  It  was  first 
distinguished  by  Professor  Rutherford  of  Edmburgh,  in  1772. 

§  417*  But  what  is  the  substance  which  has  entered  into 
combination  with  the  phosphorus,  and  which  constituted  a 
portion  of  the  original  air  under  examination  ?  To  enable  us 
to  answer  this  question,  we  must  change  our  agent ;  for  the 
attraction  of  the  phosphorus  is  so  strong  as  to  render  it  very 
difficult  to  detach  it  from  the  new  compound.  Many  other 
substances  are  capable  of  effecting  the  separation  of  the  air; 
some  with  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  others  with  less 
energetic  action.  Thus,  if  an  amalgam,  or  solution,  of  lead  in 
mercury  be  agitated  with  a  portion  of  atmospheric  air  for  some 
time,  exactly  the  same  proportion  of  the  mixture  will  be  absorbed 
as  in  the  case  of  the  combustion  of  the  phosphorus,  and  the 
residual  azote  will  be  very  pure.  If  a  portion  of  mercury  again 
be  heated  to  nearly  its  boiling-point  in  air,  chemical  combina- 
tion will  take  place  between  it  and  the  same  proportion,  and 
the  mercury  will  lose  its  metallic  character,  and  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  brilliant,  red,  crystalline  substance,  increasing  its 
weight  eight  per  cent. 

If  some  of  this  red  compound  be  placed  in  a  small  retort, 
the  beak  of  which  is  dipped  imder  the  edge  of  a  bell  glass, 
filled  with  water,  and  standing  upon  the  shelf  of  a  pneumatic 
trough,  and  it  be  then  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  it  will  be 
decomposed ;  gaseous  matter  will  rise  into  the  glass  and  displace 
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the  water^  and  drops  of  metallic  mercury  will  be  condensed  in 
the  neck  of  the  apparatus.  One  hundred  and  eight  parts  by 
weight  will  yield  eight  parts  of  the  air ;  which  is  the  same  as  it 
had  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  previous  process^  at 
a  somewhat  lower. degree  of  temperature. 

Like  the  azote  it  is  colourless  and  inodorous^  and  possesses 
all  the  mechanical  properties  of  common  air.  Its  specific 
gravity^  however^  is  higher;  100  cubic  inches  weighing  34.25 
grains.  If  we  examine  it  by  means  of  combustible  bodies,  we 
shall  find  that  it  supports  combustion  with  much  greater  energy 
than  common  air.  The  flame  of  a  taper  becomes  much  larger 
and  more  brilliant  when  burning  in  it ;  and  when  blown  out,  if 
the  smallest  spark  remain  upon  the  wick,  it  will  burst  into 
flame  upon  being  immersed  into  it.  Phosphorus  bums  in  it 
with  a  brilliancy  which  is  quite  intolerable  to  the  eye,  and 
forms  the  same  snow-white  compound  which  is  produced  by  its 
less-vivid  combustion  in  common  air.  Ignited  charcoal  also 
produces  most  brilliant  scintillations  when  introduced  into  it; 
and  if  we  attach  a  morsel  of  glowing  tinder  to  the  end  of  a 
bunch  of  twisted  iron  wire,  and  plunge  it  into  a  jar  of  the  gas, 
the  metal  will  combine  with  it,  and  present  a  most  striking  and 
beautiful  display  of  fire.  Other  metals,  such  as  potassium  and 
zinc,  when  previously  heated,  also  enter  into  combination  with 
the  gas,  with  a  copious  disengagement  of  light  and  heat. 

It  will  support  animal  life ;  and  animals  confined  in  it  will 
live  longer  than  in  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air.  Hence  it  has 
been  called  vital  air;  and,  for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter 
explained,  oxygen  gas.  This  is  another  of  those  substances 
which  resist  die  divellent  force  of  affinity,  and  which  die 
chemist,  therefore,  regards  as  elementary.  It  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  the  year  1774,  who  obtained  it  from  the  red 
compound  of  mercury,  which  we  have  described,  and  which 
went  by  the  name  ot  precipitate  per  se. 

§  418.  This  gas  may  be  obtained  from  many  other 
analogous  compounds,  such  as  red  lead ;  but  a  native  compound 
of  a  peculiar  metal,  named  manganese^  with  oxygen,  is  chiefly 
employed  in  the  lai^e  way  (102).     Certain  saline  bodies  also. 


(102)  The  apparatus  for  the  collection  of  oxygen  gas  from  per- 
oxide of  manganese  and  chlorate  of  potassa  is  subjoined,  a  is  u 
water  bath,  upon  the  shelf  of  which  stand  the  two  air  jars,  b  and  ii. 
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as  mire  and  chlorate  of  potaaaa,  hold  oxygen  loosely  combined, 
and  yield  it  in  abundance  when  heated.  The  latter  salt  is 
chiefly  employed  when  it  is  required  to  be  perfectly  pure. 

§  419.  The  influence  of  heat  in  these  operations  is  worthy 
of  remark.  In  moat  instances  we  find  that  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  in  some  even  to  incandescence,  is  necessary 
to  determine  die  combination  which  a  further  increase  of  heat 
is  suiEcient  to  decompose.  The  difference  arises  from  the 
unequal  exaltation  of  two  distinct  and  antagonist  forces.  It 
may  probably  be  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition,  that  heat 
increases  the  eneify  of  chemical  affinity;  but  it  also  increases 
the  elastic  force  of  gases.  Mercury  will  not  enter  into  combi- 
nation with  oxygen,  to  form  the  red  precipitate,  till  the  power 
of  attraction  between  the  two  bodies  is  called  into  action  by  a 
temperature  of  about  600°  Fahrenheit;  at  this  degree  the 
affinity  is  strong  enough  to  coerce  the  elasticity  of  the  gas,  and 
it  enters  into  the  constitution  of  the  new  solid.  An  augmenta- 
tion of  temperature  to  about  900"  Fahrenheit,  restores  the 
advantage  to  the  elastic  force,  and  the  gas  escapes  from  the 
coercion  of  its  affinity  for  the  metal. 

§  420.  Let  OS  now  examine  the  process  of  combustion 
a  little  more  closely.     Common  observation  suggests  that  it  is 


c  represents  an  iron  gun-barrel,  closed  at  the  bottom,  and  fitted  at 
the  top  with  a  flexible  metallic  tube  to  pau  under  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  jars.  The  oxide  of  manganese  is  placed  in  this  barrel,  and 
exposed  to  a  red  heat. 


i 


^M., 


D  represents  a  retort  of  green  glass,  in  which  the 
chlorate  of  potassa  is  phiced,  and  the  heat  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  F^  ii  suflicient  for  the  disengagement  of  the  oxveen 
from  the  salt. 
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nothing  but  a  process  of  destruction ;  to  ordinary  eyes  the  com- 
bustible seems  to  vanish^  and  nothing  to  remain  but  an  incon- 
siderable quantity  of  what  are  called  ashes,  which  are  the  usual 
residue  of  burning  bodies.  Annihilation  enters  into  the  common 
idea  of  combustion ;  and  to  say  that  a  body  is  burnt,  is  generally 
a  full,  satisfactory,  and  sufficient  account  of  its  disposal.  But 
such  destruction  is  unknown  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  since  the  fiat  of  the  Creator 
went  forth,  a  particle  of  matter  has  ever  ceased  to  be.  Com- 
bustion, in  the  largest  and  most  scientific  meaning  of  the  term, 
is  the  combination  of  any  two  dissimilar  bodies  with  the  extrica- 
tion of  light  and  heat ;  and  the  products  of  combustion  invariably 
contain  as  much  ponderable  matter  as  the  two  active  substances. 
The  new  forms  of  matter  produced  often  assume  the  aeriform 
condition,  and  pass  off  in  an  invisible  state,  and  therefore 
escape  common  observation :  but  when  collected,  nothing  of  the 
original  weight  will  be  found  wanting. 

Hence  we  conclude  thnt  fire  cannot  be  an  element,  or  one  of 
the  simple  forms  of  ponderable  substances. 

The  term  combustion  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  the  combi- 
nation of  substances  with  oxygen:  and  bodies  are  denominated 
combvslibies  which  are  capable  of  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  with  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 

§  421.  The  products  of  combustion  in  oxygen,  or  the 
compounds  of  oxygen,  constitute  three  great  classes  of  acids, 
alkalies,  and  neutral  bases,  which  it  is  important  to  distinguish; 
and  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  results  of  the  experiments 
which  we  have  already  described. 

The  snow-white  compound  of  phosphorus  is  soluble  in  water, 
intensely  sour,  and  changes  the  colour  of  blue  vegetables  to  red: 
characters  which  distinguish  the  class  of  acids.  It  was  formerly 
supposed,  from  a  too-hasty  generalization  of  facts,  that  oxygen 
entered  into  the  constitution  of  all  acids;  that  it  was,  in  short, 
the  principle  of  acidification;  and  hence,  Lavoisier,  the  pro- 
pounder  of  the  hypothesis,  conferred  upon  it  its  name,  which 
signifies  the  generator  of  acids.  The  error  has  been  corrected, 
but  the  name  retained. 

The  compound  of  the  metal  potassium  and  oxygen  is  also 
soluble  in  water,  possesses  a  hot,  acrid,  bitter,  soapy  taste,  and 
changes  the  colour  of  blue  vegetables  to  green,  and  yellow  to 
brown.     These  are  the  characters  of  the  class  of  alkalies. 
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Acids  and  alkalies  are  also  reciprocally  characterized  by 
entering  into  secondary  combination  with  each  other  by  which 
their  more  active  properties  are  neutralized.  If  a  solution  of  an 
acid  in  water^  which  has  been  reddened  with  some  yegetable 
blue  colouring  matter^  be  carefully  poured  into  a  solution  of  an 
alkali  rendered  green  by  the  same  colour,  at  a  particular  point 
the  mixture  will  have  its  blue  colour  restored,  when  it  will  be 
found  to  be  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  to  the  taste,  and  if  the 
water  be  evaporated,  a  sohd  mass  will  be  obtained,  possessing  a 
cooling  saline  taste,  and  presenting  a  species  of  matter  utterly 
differing  from  its  two  more  active  ingredients. 

The  product  of  the  combustion  of  iron  is  of  a  friable  texture, 
insoluble  in  water,  tasteless,  and  without  action  upon  vegetable 
colours.  These  negative  characters  distinguish  the  class  of 
neutral  bases;  which,  however,  are  mostly  capable,  like  the 
alkalies,  of  neutralizing  and  entering  into  combination  with 
acids,  and  forming  salts  with  them. 

§  422.  The  process  of  pulling  a  substance  to  pieces,  of 
unloosing  the  connexion  of  its  constituent  parts,  in  order  to 
examine  it  piecemeal,  as  we  have  performed  it  upon  atmospheric 
air,  is  called  analysis.  The  process  o{  putting  together  again  the 
same  ingredients,  so  as  to  reproduce  the  body  analyzed,  is  called 
synthesis;  and  when  one  of  these  processes  confirms  the  other, 
the  proof  of  the  constitution  of  the  body  is  the  completest 
which  chemistry  can  afford,  and  wants  nothing  of  the  certainty 
of  mathematical  demonstration.  The  science,  however,  is  very 
far  from  having  attained  to  this  degree  of  perfection,  in  many 
cases  where  it  would  be  most  desirable. 

§  423.  If  we  add  one  measure  of  oxygen  gas  to  four 
equal  measures  of  nitrogen,  we  shall  obtain  a  mixture  capable 
of  supporting  combustion,  and  maintaining  animal  life  in  the 
same  perfect  manner  as  atmospheric  air.  The  union  of  the 
two  is  effected,  not  by  the  force  of  chemical  a£Snity,  but  by  that 
of  heterogeneous  adhesion,  concurring  with  the  elasticity  and 
self-repulsion  of  the  homogeneous  particles.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  such  combinations  (§  98),  and  therefore 
the  invariable  uniformity  of  the  atmospheric  mixture  is  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  facts  with  which  chemistry  has  made  tls 
acquainted. 

Air  has  been  examined,  as  has  been  already  stated,  (§  101,) 
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by  the  most  expert  analysts,  from  the  most  dissimilar  situations 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  select,  and  no  variation  has  been 
found  in  the  proportions  of  its  fundamental  ingredients.  When 
we  consider  tiie  processes  of  deterioration  and  change  which  are 
always  going  on  within  it,  its  perpetual  consumption  and 
renewal  forms  one  of  the  greatest  wonders,  where  all,  indeed,  is 
admirable.  All  the  most  active  properties  of  the  atmosphere 
are  referrible  to  the  oxygen  which  it  contains,  and  are  those  of 
that  body  diluted.  Without  oxygen  no  animal  could  live;  in 
pure  oxygen  they  would  live,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
too  rapidly:  just  as  a  candle  would  bum  too  rapidly;  and  as 
every  case  of  combustion  would  be  one  of  conflagration,  all  the 
vital  functions  would  be  increased  to  a  morbid  excess,  and  fever 
and  death  would  ensue. 

§  424.  Had  it  been  ordained  that  the  union  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  should  depend  upon  the  higher 
attraction  of  chemical  affinity,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
present  beneficial  results  could  not  have  ensued.  The  divellent 
force  must  have  been  proportionately  increased,  and  the  tranquil 
process  of  breathing  must  have  been  changed  for  one  of  vio- 
lence and  strong  exertion.  The  new  and  noxious  products  of 
the  fixed  combinations  of  the  elements  would  have  accumulated 
around  the  spots  frequented  by  animals,  instead  of  being  endued, 
as  it  were,  with  a  power  of  locomotion,  and  diffused  with 
rapidity  throughout  the  general  mass,  and  replaced  by  firesh 
vital  air,  according  to  the  laws  which  we  formerly  examined 
(§  100). 

§  425.  But  we  must  not  yet  part  from  this  wonderfully- 
constituted  fluid :  our  process  of  analysis  is  not  complete,  and 
our  synthesis  has  produced  an  atmosphere,  indeed,  which  would 
answer  the  purposes  of  animal  respiration,  but  vegetables  would 
not  thrive  under  its  influence.  Vegetable  respiration  could  not 
be  maintained  by  it.  We  must  seek  further  for  some  principle 
which  has  yet  escaped  our  detection. 

Common  experience  has  made  most  persons  acquainted  with 
lime:  it  is  an  alkaline  substance,  and  partially  soluble  in  water. 
Its  solution  is  colourless,  transparent,  possesses  a  hot,  bitter 
taiste,  and  turns  the  yellow  colour  of  turmeric  brown.  When 
this  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  becomes  turbid;  its 
alkaline   properties  are   neutralized,   and  it  deposits  a  white 
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powder.  Reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  what  we  already  know 
of  alkaline  and  acid  bodies^  we  are  led  at  once  to  suppose^  that 
the  lime  in  this  process  has  abstracted  something  from  the 
atmosphere  of  an  acid  nature ;  and  that  the  white  powder  is  the 
product  of  the  combination.  If  we  collect  a  sufficient  quantity, 
and  place  it  in  a  platinum  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  heat  into 
the  form  of  a  retort^  and  apply  a  strong  heat^  we  may  collect  a 
quantity  of  gaseous  matter  from  it  over  mercury,  and  alkaline 
lime  will  remain  in  the  tube.  Or,  instead  of  decomposing  the 
compound  by  heat,  we  may  effect  its  decomposition  by  elective 
affinity ;  and  upon  the  supposition  of  its  containing  an  acid,  the 
addition  of  a  stronger  acid  will  occasion  an  effervescence,  the 
product  of  which  may  be  collected. 

§  426.  Now,  what  is  this  gaseous  matter  which  we  have 
again  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  ?  and  does  it  differ  from 
those  already  obtained  ?  If  we  examine  it,  like  the  others,  we 
shall  find  that  it  will  not  support  the  combustion  of  a  taper,  or 
of  phosphorus,  and  that  it  is  instantly  destructive  of  animal  life. 
That  it  is  not,  however,  azote,  is  proved  by  its  high  specific 
gravity;  for  100  cubic  inches  will  weigh  about  47-82  grains: 
and  it  may  be  poured  like  water  from  one  vessel  into  another, 
in  which  it  will  displace  the  common  air  by  its  density.  It, 
moreover,  neutralizes  the  alkaline  properties  of  lime,  reddens 
the  blue  colour  of  litmus,  and  renders  lime-water  instantly 
turbid. 

It  is  also  soluble  in  water,  which  will  take  up  its  own  volume 
of  the  gas,  whatever  may  be  the  pressure  under  which  they  are 
brought  together.  Thus  a  grateful  effervescing  beverage  is  now 
commonly  formed  by  condensing  carbonic  acid  into  water  by 
means  of  a  forcing  pump.  When  the  pressure  is  relieved  the 
gas  only  gradually  makes  its  escape. 

§  427.  The  next  question  is,  can  this  gas  be  resolved 
into  any  simpler  form  of  matter  ?  To  ascertain  this,  we  must 
try  the  action  of  energetic  substances,  amongst  which  potassium 
ranks  very  high.  If  we  heat  a  clean  piece  of  this  metal,  and 
introduce  it  into  a  jar  of  the  gas,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  bum 
in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  become  covered  with  a  black  matter, 
which  a  close  examination  will  prove  to  be  chareoal.  The  pro^ 
duct  of  the  combustion  will  be  the  same  alkaUne  substance 
which  was  produced  by  the  action  of  the  same  metal  upon 
oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air. 
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From  the  results  of  these  ^analytical  experiments^  we  con- 
clude that,  in  addition  to  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  atmospheric  air 
contains  a  small  portion  of  a  third  gaseous  body>  which  is  a 
compound  of  charcoal  and  oxygen:  and  we  may  confirm  our 
conclusion  by  synthesis ;  for  if  we  examine  the  product  of  the 
combustion  of  charcoal  in  oxygen,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  a 
colourless  gas  which  neutralizes  lime-water,  and  produces  a 
precipitate  which  dissolves  with  efiervescence  in  vinegar,  or  any 
other  acid. 

This  compound  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Black,  in  17^7^  who 
called  it  fixed  air,  from  its  being  fixed  in  limestone  fix>m  which 
he  first  obtained  it.  It  has  since  been  called  carbonic  acid, 
frx>m  the  Latin  name  for  charcoal.  Its  remarkable  physical 
properties,  both  in  the  liquid  and  solid  state,  we  have  already 
examined  (§  205). 

§  428.  Charcoal,  or  carbon,  ranks  amongst  the  unde- 
compounded  bodies.  Although  but  rarely  met  with  pure  and 
uncombined^  its  various  compounds  are  more  generally  and 
abundandy  distributed  than  those  of  any  other  substance,  and 
it  may  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  organic  creation. 
In  its  pure,  crystalline  state,  its  cohesion  is  very  great,  and  it 
constitutes  the  hardest  substance  in  nature,  the  diamond.  This 
valuable  gem  is  chiefly  found  in  the  province  of  Golconda^  in 
India,  and  in  Brazil.  It  occurs  in  alluvial  soils,  and  is  generally 
perfectiy  transparent,  but  sometimes  coloured  with  different 
shades  of  pink,  bine  and  black.  It  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
the  regular  octohedron,  and  other  forms  of  the  tessular  system. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  3.5.  Carbon  exists  in  various  gradations 
between  this  state  and  that  of  a  soft,  disintegrated,  black 
powder,  which  adheres  to  and  stains  the  fingers.  It  exem- 
plifies the  opposition  which  the  force  of  cohesion  is  capable  of 
offering  to  chemical  affinity;  for  in  its  disintegrated  state  it 
readily  kindles  and  bums  in  oxygen^  and  is  commonly  employed 
as  tinder  for  catching  a  light  from  ignited  particles  of  steel ; 
whereas,  in  the  state  of  diamond,  it  requires,  to  ignite  it  and 
sufficientiy  to  exalt  its  affinity  to  enable  it  to  bum,  the  tempe- 
rature of  melting  silver. 

The  use  of  charcoal,  as  a  fuel,  is  well  known.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  prepared  by  forming  billets  of  wood  into  conical  piles, 
which^  being  covered  with  earth,  are  ignited  and  suffered  to 
bum  with  a  regulated  access  of  air,  by  which  the  more  volatile 
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ingredients  are  burnt  and  driven  off^  whilst  the  solid  charcoal 
remains.  For  nicer  purposes  of  the  arts^  it  is  procured  by  sub- 
mitting the  wood  to  a  red  heat  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  iron  cylinders,  from  which  the  gaseous  or  volatile 
matters  are  allowed  to  escape  through  properly-arranged  tubes. 
Charcoal  is  a  black,  inodorous,  insipid,  brittle  substance, 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  an  excellent  conductor  of  electri- 
city. It  undergoes  no  chs^ge  from  the  combined  action  of  air 
and  moisture  at  common  temperature,  but  is  readily  combustible 
in  oxygen  gas. 

§  429.  Carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  the  respiration  of 
animals,  as  may  be  proved  by  passing  the  air  from  the  lungs 
through  lime-water,  which  will  be  instantly  precipitated  by  it; 
and  by  the  extinction  of  a  taper  in  a  jar  of  air  which  has  been 
breathed  two  or  three  times  through  a  tube  properly  disposed 
for  the  purpose. 

Vegetables,  on  the  other  hand,  in  full  vigour,  decompose 
the  compound,  absorb  the  charcoal,  and  disengage  the  oxygen; 
and  a  sprig  or  two  of  fresh  mint,  in  day-light,  will  perfectly 
restore  air  which  has  been  contaminated  by  animal  respiration. 
We  here  have  indicated  to  us  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  compen- 
sating means  by  which  the  atmosphere  is  kept  in  a  perfect  state 
of  adaptation  to  its  beneficial  purposes. 

§  430.  There  is  yet  another  constituent  of  the  atmosphere 
which  is  always  present  in  variable  proportions,  and  that  is 
water  in  the  state  of  vapour;  and  it  may  always  be  rendered 
visible,  and  its  quantity  estimated,  by  the  refrigeration  of  a  cold 
body,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  (§  197)-  This  ingredient 
of  the  mixture  is  alike  beneficial  to  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
and  without  it  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  present  nothing 
but  the  sterile  aridity  of  a  desert. 

Both  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  vapour  are  variable  ingre- 
dients^ but  the  average  quantities  of  each,  in  1000  parts,  may  be 
approximatively  stated  as  follows: — 


Azote 

.     788 

Oxygen 

197 

Steam 

.      14 

Carbonic  acid 

1 

1000 
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§  431.  Thus,  then,  we  have  demolished  the  pretensions 
of  our  first  classical  element,  air,  to  rank  amongst  the  '^  first 
or  constituent  principles  of  things,^^  and  have  established  three 
chemical  elements  in  its  stead;  namely,  azote,  otygen,  and 
carbon.  The  two  first  have  never  yet  had  their  particles 
brought  within  the  verge  of  cohesive  attraction,  and  have 
resisted  all  attempts  to  liquefy  them;  while  the  utmost  powers 
of  heat  have  been  applied  in  vain  to  destroy  the  cohesion  of  the 
last,  or  to  bring  it  into  the  state  of  vapour. 

Amongst  the  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere,  we  have  also 
fotmd  a  second  classical  element,  water,  into  the  pretensions 
of  which  to  the  elementary  character  we  must  next  proceed  to 
inquire. 

§  432.  We  must  attempt  its  analysis  by  the  means  which 
we  have  already  applied  successfully  in  similar  cases.  If  we 
throw  a  piece  of  the  metal  potassium  upon  water,  it  will  float 
upon  it:  intense  action  will  take  place;  a  flame  will  burst  forth 
from  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  metal  will  disappear.  After 
this  operation  we  shall  find  that  the  water  has  become  strongly 
alkaline,  and  upon  evaporation  we  shall  obtain  a  white  solid, 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  was  obtained  by  burning  potassium 
in  coimnon  air  or  oxygen.  We  infer,  then,  that  the  metal  has 
taken  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  that  the  compound  has  been 
dissolved  as  it  was  formed.  But  if  so,  what  is  the  substance 
with  which  the  oxygen  was  combined?  To  determine  this,  we 
must  operate  more  carefully,  that  nothing  may  escape  in  the 
elastic  form;  and,  as  the  action  is  violent,  we  must  proceed 
with  caution.  For  this  purpose  we  may  fill  a  strong  narrow 
glass  jar  with  water,  and  invert  it  upon  the  water-trough,  and 
wrapping  a  piece  of  potassium  closely  in  paper,  or  placing  it  in 
a  small  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end  and  carefully  covering  it 
with  fine  sand,  slip  it  dexterously  under  the  edge  of  the  jar. 
The  metal  is  momentarily  protected  from  the  water,  which, 
however,  soon  reaches  it;  a  smart  concussion  takes  place,  and  a 
quantity  of  gaseous  matter  rises  to  the  top  of  the  jar.  Upon 
reversing  the  jar,  and  presenting  a  lighted  taper  to  the  gas,  we 
shall  find  that  it  will  bum  with  flame;  that  is,  that  it  wiU  enter 
into  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  with  the  extri- 
cation of  light  and  heat. 

§  433.  This  decomposition  of  water  may  be  accomplished 
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by  less  costly  means  than  potassium^  making  use  of  the  elective 
affinity  of  more  common  metals  for  oxygen. 

Iron  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose;  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  exalt  its  affinity  by  heat.  For  this  purpose,  turn- 
ings of  iron  may  be  put  into  a  gun-barrel  placed  across  a  furnace, 
one  end  of  which  is  connected  with  a  small  water-boiler,  and 
the  other  with  a  bent  tube  passing  under  the  edge  of  a  jar  upon 
the  pneumatic  trough.  Upon  heating  the  iron  to  redness,  and 
allowing  the  steam  of  boiling  water  to  pass  over  it,  abundance 
of  inflanunable  air  may  be  collected;  and  the  same  compound 
which  is  formed  by  the  combustion  of  iron  wire  in  oxygen  may 
be  extracted  from  the  barrel  (103). 

§  434.  The  affinity  of  zinc  may  also  be  had  recourse  to, 
and  that  at  ordinary  temperatures.  But  for  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  compound  of  the  zinc  and  oxygen  as  it 
forms,  which  would  otherwise  incrust  the  surface,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  process.  This  oxide  is  not  soluble  in  water,  like 
the  similar  compound  of  potassium;  but  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  sulphuric  add,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  it  will  form  a  secondary 
compound,  which  will  instantly  be  dissolved.  Large  quantities 
of  inflammable  air  may  thus  be  readily  and  economically 
procured. 

The  compound  of  oxygen  and  zinc,  again,  may  be  separated 


(103)  a  represents  a  glass  retort  containing  a  little  water,  which 
may  be  raised  in  steam  by  the  application  of  a  lamp.  The  steam  then 
traverses  the  tube,  c  c,  in  which  is  placed  some  iron  wire  heated  to 
redness  by  the  furnace,  h  b.  The  iron  combines  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  water,  and  the  inflammable  gas  passes  into  the  worm,  d  </,  which 
is  kept  cool  by  the  water  in  the  tub.  Here  any  uncombined  steam, 
with  which  it  may  be  mixed,  is  condensed,  and  the  water  drops  into 
the  vessel,  c,  placed  for  its  reception.  The  gas  ultimately  passes  out 
of  the  pipe,yj  and  may  be  burned  or  collected  in  the  usual  way. 


from  the  acifl  by  elective  affinity;  for  the  addition  of  some  of 
the  alk&line  solution  of  the  compound  of  potassium  and  oxygen 
will  abstract  the  acid  and  precipitate  the  oxide  (104). 

435.  The  inflammable  air,  which  has  been  named 
hydrogen  because  it  enters  into  the  constitution  of  water,  bums, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  common  air,  but  extinguishes  flame,  as  may 
be  ascertained  by  plun|^g  a  lighted  taper  into  it.  When  a 
mixture  is  made  of  two  parts  of  common  air  and  one  of  hydro- 
gen, or  of  two  parts  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen,  the  com- 
bination, which  proceeds  silently  when  a  moderate  jet  of  the 
inflamed  gas  issues  quietly  into  the  atmosphere,  takes  place  at 
once  throughout  the  mass  with  a  strong  detonation,  owing  to 
the  mutual  percussion  of  the  particles  of  the  highly-expanded 
Mr  returning  into  the  vacuum  which  is  produced.  When  the 
mixture  is  merely  confined  by  a  film  of  water  in  a  soap-bubble, 
the  explosion  is  sharp  and  deafening  (§  8). 

§  436.  If  a  current  of  hydrogen  be  inflamed  when  issuing 
from  a  small  aperture,  and  a  tube  to  he  held  over  the  flame,  a 
musical  tone  will  be  produced,  varying  in  its  pitch  with  the 
length  of  the  tube.  These  sounds  depend  upon  a  series  of 
little  explosions  which  succeed  one  another  with  sufficient 
regularity  and  rapidity  to  produce  a  continuous  sound  (§  52) 
By  the  strong  draught  which  takes  place  through  the  axis  ol 


(104)  This  figure  represents  a  convenient  apparatus  for  the  gene- 
ration of  hjdr<^en  gas  in  small  quantities  from  zinc,  a  is  a  funnel, 
shaped  glass  vessel,  the  lower  extremity  of  which 
dips  into  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  contained  in 
the  bottle,  6.  A  bent  tube  proceeds  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  bottle,  which  is  furnished  with 
a  8top~cock  at  d,  and  terminates  in  a  narrow  jet. 
From  the  aperture  c,  which  may  be  closed  with 
a  ground  stopper,  a  piece  of  zinc  is  suspended 
in  the  acid,  and  'the  hydrogen  which  is  disen- 
gaged rises  to  the  top  of  the  bottle,  and  forces 
the  liquid  into  the  upper  vessel,  the  pressure  of 
which  will  drive  the  inflammable  gas  through 
the  pipe  d,  whenever  the  stop-cock  is  opened. 
As  the  gas  passes  out,  the  liquid  will  descend 
^;ain  into  the  bottle,  and  renew  the  disengage- 
ment of  the  gas;  and  the  process  will  go  on  till 
the  acid  becomes  saturated  with  the  oxide  of  zinc. 
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the  tube^  the  air  and  the  hydrogen  are  made  to  form  portions 
of  explosive  mixtures^  which  are  fired  by  the  contiguous  burn- 
ing parts.  Sometimes  the  draught  becomes  so  strong  as  to 
blow  out  the  flame. 

§  437.  We  are  so  habituated  to  speak  of  the  process  of 
combustion^  with  reference  to  our  atmosphere,  and  to  name 
bodies  comhustiile  which  enter  into  combination  with  its 
oxygen,  that  a  prejudice  is  likely  to  arise  from  it  with  regard 
to  the  classification  of  objects.  We  constantly  see  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  burning  in  common  air,  and  we  call  the  first  a  com- 
bustible;  and  the  second,  a  supporter  of  combustion;  but  by 
throwing  a  jet  of  oxygen  into  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  con- 
tained in  a  large  bell-jar,  through  an  aperture  at  its  upper  end, 
when  the  latter  is  burning,  the  flame  will  be  carried  down  into 
the  body  of  the  jar,  and  the  oxygen  will  continue  to  bum  in  the 
hydrogen  as  it  issues  from  the  jet.  In  this  case  the  oxygen  may 
be  said  to  be  the  combustible,  and  the  hydrogen  the  supporter. 
The  simple  statement  of  the  fact  in  both  cases  is,  that  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  combine  together,  and  combustion — ^that  is,  the 
disengagement  of  light  and  heat — ^is  the  consequence. 

§  438.  Hydrogen  gas  is  speedily  fatal  to  animal  life  when 
taken  pure  into  the  lungs,  but  may  be  respired  when  mixed 
with  common  air,  without  much  injury:  it  is  the  lightest  form 
of  ponderable  matter,  and  100  cubic  inches  only  weigh  2.15 
grains.  Hence  its  application  to  aerostation.  A  thin  bladder, 
or  soap-bubble,  filled  with  it  rises  in  the  air  with  rapidity,  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  cork  rises  through  water.  A  balloon 
formed  of  a  sphere  of  ten  feet  diameter  would  contain  about 
32^  lbs.  of  atmospheric  air,  but  the  same  bulk  of  hydrogen  would 
only  weigh  two  pounds;  hence,  with  an  ascensional  force  of  two 
pounds  and  a  half,  it  would  rise  in  the  air  with  a  weight  of 
twenty-eight  pounds  attached  to  it.  Its  levity  may  also  be 
shewn  by  reversing  the  process  by  which  we  proved  the  great 
weight  of  carbonic  acid  (§  426)  viz.,  by  displacing  the  common 
air  from  an  inverted  jar  by  upward  decantation. 

Hydrogen  must  be  deemed  an  element,  because  it  has  resisted 
all  attempts  to  decompose  it:  no  degree  of  cold  or  pressure 
ha»-  yet  been  found  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  the  liquid  state. 
Its  combustibility  was  known  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  it  was  often  exhibited  as  a  curiosity;  but  its 
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nature  and  properties  were  first  properly  investigated  by  Mr. 
Cavendish^  in  1776* 

§  439.  Synthesis  will  confirm  this  analysis  of  water;  for 
if  we  carefolly  collect  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  gases^  we  shall  find  the  water  in  weight  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  the  gases  consumed.  The  experiment  requires 
some  caution,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  action,  but  may 
be  easily  performed  in  the  following  manner. — Provide  a  very 
strong  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  fitted  at  the  other  with 
a  brass  cap  and  stop-cock,  strongly  fixed  with  cement  (105) ;  two 
small  holes  must  be  drilled  in  the  upper  part  of  this  tube,  into 
into  which  two  wires  must  be  cemented,  the  points  of  which 
nearly  touch  on  the  inside.  Let  a  mixture  of  very  pure  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases  be  very  accurately  made,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  volume  of  the  former  to  the  two  of  the  latter,  in  a  jar  fitted 
with  a  stop-cock,  to  which  the  cock  of  the  tube  may  be  screwed; 
extract  the  air  firom  the  tube,  by  means  of  the  air-pump;  fill  it 
with  the  mixture,  and  again  exhaust  it;  and  once  more  fill  it 
with  the  mixture,  and  carefully  close  the  stop- 
cock; pass  an  electric  spark  between  [the  wires, 
and  the  gases  in  the  tube  will  explode  with  a 
bright  flash,  but  silently,  on  account  of  the 
connexion  with  the  surroundmg  air  being  cut 
off.  Allow  the  tube  to  cool,  and,  upon  opening 
the  cocks,  a  fresh  portion  of  the  gases  will  rush 
in  which  will  be  equal  to  the  first  quantity,  pro- 
vided the  mixture  has  been  accurately  made, 
and  the  conmion  air  perfectly  extracted.    This 


(105)  A  is  a  strong  glass  vessel,  fitted  with  a  glass 
cock  E,  accurately  ground.  At  the  upper  end  it  is 
provided  with  a  glass  stopper,  firmly  screwed  down, 
and  secured  by  the  brass  collar  and  screws,  c.  Two 
platinum  wires  D  n  pass  through  tbis  glass  cock, 
and  approach  one  another  in  the  interior,  without 
touching.  This  vessel  may  be  exhausted  by  the  air- 
pump,  and  screwed  upon  the  bell-glass,  b,  filled  with 
the  proper  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  When 
the  cocks,  s  e,  are  opened,  the  air  in  the  jar  will,  of 
course,  rush  into  the  yacuum  in  A,  and  then,  after 
carefally  closing  the  stop-cocks,  an  electrical  spark 
may  be  passed  between  the  wires,  and  the  gases 
will  combine  with  a  vivid  flash  of  light. 

y2 
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portion  again  may  be  detonated^  and  the  process  continued  till 
a  strong  dew  forms  upon  the  glass,  and  runs  down  in  drops  of 
liquid,  which,  upon  examination,  will  prove  to  be  pure  water. 
The  products  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  atmospheric 
air  may  also  be  collected  in  large  quantities  by  a  proper 
refrigerator. 

§  440.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  great  heat  which 
is  generated  by  the  combustion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  it  is 
the  most  intense  which  art  can  produce.  If  a  compound  jet  be 
constructed  of  two  concentric  tubes,  and  the  outer  one  be  con- 
nected with  a  reservoir  of  hydrogen,  and  the  current  inflamed, 
and  a  stream  of  oxygen  be  thrown  into  the  flame,  by  means  of 
the  interior  tube  connected  with  a  reservoir  of  oxygen,  the  heat 
may  be  conveniently  applied  to  the  fusion  of  the  most  refractory 
substances;  and  there  is,  probably,  nothing  which  can  completely 
resist  its  power. 

4  441.  Such  are  the  experiments  by  which  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients  was  upset,  that  water  is  one  of  the  four  elements 
of  the  material  world,  an  opinion  which  remained  unquestioned 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  that  of  Cavendish. 

§  442.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  although  air  and 
water  are  not  elementary  forms  of  matter,  according  to  the  guess 
of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  the  four  simple  substances 
of  which  they  are  composed  form  alone,  by  their  difierent 
combinations,  the  structure  of  all  the  most  important  and 
familiar  substances  which  minister  to  our  necessities. 

They  constitute  some  of  the  most  powerful  acids  and 
alkalies,  and  many  of  our  most  useful  salts. — All  the  varieties  of 
flame,  and  the  means  of  artificial  illumination, — all  the  forms  of 
fuel,  wood,  coal,  oil,  &c., — many  of  our  most  useful  medicines, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  most  deadly  poisons, — all  our  articles  of 
vegetable  food, — flour,  starch,  sugar,  wine,  beer,  &c.,  and  of 
animal  food, — ^jelly,  meat,  oils,  fat,  &c.,  are  constructed  solely 
of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  They  form  the  basis, 
in  short,  of  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  creation,  as  well  as 
of  a  vast  variety  of  inorganic  substances;  and  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  are  all  included  appears  to  be  the  grand  store- 
house of  the  raw  materials  from  which  all  these  wonderful  and 
varied  products  are  derived,  and  to  which  they  all  return. 
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§  443.  It  is,  however,  the  chemistry  of  nature  alone 
which  can  put  these  elements  together  in  their  more  compli- 
cated forms;  the  products  of  animal  and  vegetable  structure  defy, 
as  yet,  the  synthetic  powers  of  our  art.  We  can  form  many 
inorganic  compounds,  and  we  can  often  change  one  organic 
compound  into  another,  but  to  build  up  a  particle  of  sugar,  or 
of  wood,  or  a  piece  of  flesh,  simple  as  we  can  prove  their  com- 
position to  be  by  analysis,  is  beyond  our  power. 

The  examination  to  which  we  will  now  proceed  of  the  laws 
of  chemical  composition  and  decomposition  must  be  conducted 
with  the  strictest  reference  to  quantity,  determined  both  by 
weight  and  by  measure.  The  ultimate  aim  of  chemistry,  as  of 
all  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  is  to  ascertain  its 
quantities  with  precision,  and  bring  them  under  the  dominion 
of  the  mathematics.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  a  species  of  Algebra, 
that  we  so  deal  with  known  quantities  as  to  extract  from 
them  the  value  of  unknown  quantities.  The  results  of  our 
analyses  lead  us  to  a  kind  of  material  equations  which  are 
capable  of  expression  by  numbers  and  other  symbols. 

Every  advance  we  make  proves  more  and  more  conclusively, 
that  the  material  universe  is  constituted  by  measure  and  by 
weight;  and,  overwhelming  as  are  the  proofs  of  design  and 
wisdom  in  every  department  of  nature,  the  absurdity  of  a 
fortuitous  concurrence  of  atoms  can  never  be  more  apparent 
than  in  contemplating,  as  we  are  now  about  to  do,  the  laws  of 
the  composition  of  matter. 


FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OF  COMPOSITION. 

§  444.  The  limits  within  which  the  action  of  chemical 
affinity  is  restricted  are  much  narronfer  than  those  of  the  mere 
force  of  adhesion,  and  both  the  primary  and  secondary  com- 
bination of  bodies  take  place  in  a  few  definite,  fixed,  and  unal- 
terable proportions.  We  may  form  chemical  mixtures  of  two 
or  more  bodies  in  the  fluid  state,  in  every  conceivable  pro- 
portion; and  solutions  may  be  effected,  of  solids  and  gases  in 
liquids,  in  every  proportion  within  the  limits  of  saturation;  but 
the  compounds  of  any  two  chemical  elements,  or  any  two 
chemical  compounds,  are  very  few,  and  never  vary  in  their 
specific  proportions.     The  results  of  solution,  moreover,  alter 
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with  every  change  of  temperature^  but  the  results  of  composition 
are  wholly  unaffected  by  similar  variations. 

§  445.  To  illustrate  this  by  familiar  instances;  let  us 
take  the  primary  combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  the 
secondary  combination  of  this  compound^  or  carbonic  acid,  with 
lime.  We  have  already  described  the  combustion  of  diis  element 
in  oxygen  (§  427);  and  if  the  experiment  be  conducted  with  a 
due  regard  to  weight,  we  shall  find  that  27-27  parts  of  carbon, 
combined  with  72.73  parts  of  oxygen-gas,  to  form  100  of  carbonic 
acid;  and  this  would  be  the  same  whether  we  burned  charcoal 
or  the  diamond.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to  analyze  100 
parts  of  carbonic  acid  we  should  find  the  same  proportions  of 
the  elements,  whether  we  extracted  the  compound  from  lime- 
stone, or  obtained  it  firom  fermenting  liquids,  or  by  the  process 
of  respiration. 

§  446.  Again :  we  can  obtain  the  compound  of  carbonic 
acid  and  lime  by  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  and  base;  or  from 
the  rocky  strata  of  the  globe ;  from  chalk,  or  secondary  lime- 
stone, or  primary  marble :  formations  'which,  according  to  the 
speculations  of  geologists,  may  be  separated  from  one  another 
by  intervals  of  time  reckoned  by  myriads  of  ages.  We  can 
obtain  it  from  coral,  the  work  of  marine  zoophytes,  fossilized  by 
time  or  recently  deposited;  or  from  the  secretions  of  a  fowl  of 
yesterday;  and  in  every  case,  various  as  must  have  been  its 
origin,  we  shall  find  that  100  parts  contain  precisely  44  parts  of 
carbonic  acid  and  56  parts  of  lime. 

§  447-  We  may  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  same  law  of 
definite  proportions  (106)  is  maintained  in  the  combination  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which   constitutes  water;  and  as  the 


(106)  The  combinations  of  bodies  in  definite  volumes  are  clearly 
represented  by  symbols  of  the  following  kind;  in  which  a  standard 
volume  is  represented  by  a  square,  and  a  half  Tolume  by  a  half  square. 


Hydrogen. 
•.iSgiilM. 


Oxygen. 

so  c«Wc  iochc*. 
17.1*  gimiM. 


steam. 

IW>  cubic  inches. 
l».«7fniiM. 


This  indicates  that  a  volume  of  hydrogen  combines  with  half  a  volume 
of  oxygen  to  form  one  volume  of  steam;  and  the  weight  of  100  cubic 
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elements  are  in  the  gaseous  state^  they  may  be  determined  by 
measure  as  well  as  by  weight.  We  have  already  seen  that  in 
the  process  which  has  been  described  for  collecting  the  products 
of  the  detonation  of  these  two  gases^  it  is  necessary  that  they 
be  mixed  very  accurately^  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  hydrogen 
to  one  of  oxygen  (§  439).  In  these  proportions  they  enter  into 
combination^  and  in  no  other ;  and  if  either  gas  were  in  excess^ 
the  surplus  would  be  left  after  the  detonation^  and  would  very 
soon  accumulate,  and  prevent  fresh  portions  of  tiie  mixture 
entering  the  apparatus.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  each  gas  is 
fixed,  these  proportions  by  weight  are  equivalent  to  11.1  parts 
of  hydrogen  and  88.9  parts  of  oxygen  per  100.0. 

§  448.  It  is  not  that  tiie  previous  mixing  of  the  gases  in 
these  proportions  has  any  influence  upon  the  result;  for  let  the 
mixture  be  made  in  any  proportions,  the  combination  will  take 
place  in  but  one.  The  proportion  of  either  may  be  so  great 
with  regard  to  the  other,  that  detonation  will  not  take  place ; 
thus,  1  measure  of  hydrogen  may  be  mixed  with  100  of  oxygen, 
and  no  general  combustion  will  ensue  upon  the  passage  of  an 
electric  spark;  but  upon  continuing  the  electric  discharge  through 
the  mixture,  combination  will  slowly  proceed  by  the  action  of 
each  successive  spark,  exactiy  in  the  same  definite  proportions 
as  if  it  had  resulted  at  once.  In  this  slow  process  combustion 
takes  place  in  that  portion  of  the  gas  immediately  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  sparks :  but  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
gas  is  not  sufficiently  raised  thereby  to  enable  the  combustion 
to  spread  beyond  tlieir  immediate  influence.  The  accurate 
analysis  of  water  from  any  source,  purified  from  all  foreign 
admixture,  by  whatever  agent  effected,  will  give  the  same 
quantitative  result.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  also,  unite 
slowly  in  the  same  proportions,  when  they  are  exposed  to  a 
temperature  above  the  boiling-point  of  mercury,  and  below  that 
at  which  glass  begins  to  appear  luminous  in  the  dark. 

§  449.  In  reliance  upon  this  law,  the  detonation  of  a 
known  quantity  of  hydrogen  with  an  unknown  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  any  mixture  is  employed  as  the  most  accurate  method 
of  estimating  the  amount  of  the  latter.    The  process  may  be 


inches,  thus  derived  from  theory,  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  which 
we  have  previously  adduced  from  experiment  (§  203). 
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performed  in  an  eudiometer^  or  graduated  tube,  made  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  force  of  the  detonation,  and  provided  with 
platinxmi  wires  by  which  an  electrical  spark  may  be  directed 
through  the  mixture.  The  amount  of  the  diminution  of  volume 
divided  by  3  will  give  the  required  quantity ;  as  the  two  gases 
can  only  combine  in  the  proportion  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
to  one  of  oxygen.  The  converse  of  the  process  may  obviously 
be  applied  to  ascertain  an  unknown  quantity  of  hydrogen.  The 
only  precaution  to  be  taken  is  to  be  careful  that  the  quantity  of 
the  test  gas  should  somewhat  exceed  the  quantity  necessary  for 
combination  with  the  other  gas. 

§  450.  But  though  the  composition  of  substances  is  thus 
definite  and  limited,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  bodies  can 
combine  only  in  one  proportion :  on  the  contrary,  most  bodies 
can  unite  ih  several ;  but  all  the  compounds  are  equally  definite 
and  fixed.  They  are,  moreover,  restricted  by  this  singular  law, 
namely,  that  the  combining  quantities  always  bear  some  simple 
ratio  to  each  other.  Thus,  when  two  gases  combine  together, 
in  equal  volumes,  to  constitute  a  definite  compound,  if  more 
combinations  take  place,  they  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  1 
volume  to  2,  or  1  to  3,  or  1  to  4,  &c.,  or  the  compounds  may 
form  a  series,  in  which  the  ratios  may  be  as  2  to  3,  or  2  to  5, 
&c.  The  proportions  are  always  some  simple  multiples  or 
submultiples  of  each  other.  Such  variations  of  proportions 
admit  of  nothing  intermediate,  and  they  as  completely  consti- 
tute new  species  of  matter  as  do  the  combinations  of  different 
elements.  We  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  definite 
and  multiple  proportions  by  the  combinations  of  nitrogen  with 
oxygen. 

§  451.  The  chemical  affinity  between  these  two  elements 
is  very  powerful ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  extremely  di£5cult  to 
cause  them  to  unite  directly.  This  is  doubtless  one  provident 
security  for  the  permanence  and  salubrity  of  the  mixed  atmo- 
sphere which  we  breathe ;  for  all  their  compounds  are  noxious, 
and  most  of  them  corrosive  and  poisonous. 

The  slow  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  may  be 
laboriously  effected  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  when  not  in  explosive  proportions ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
passing  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  through  the  mixture 
(§  448) ;    but  in  no  proportions  of  the  two  gases  is  sruffident 
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heat  disengaged  to  maintain  the  combustion  by  itself.  We 
owe  to  Mr.  Cavendish  the  discovery  that  the  formation  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  acids  with  which  we  are  acquainted^ 
namely^  aquor-fortis,  or  nitric  cuddy  is  the  result  of  this  process. 

By  arranging  two  metallic  wires  upon  a  piece  of  damp  Utmus 
paper^  in  such  a  way  that  a  rapid  succession  of  sparks  may  pass 
from  the  prime  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine  between 
them^  we  may  always  obtain  evidence  of  this  action  in  the  red 
line  which  will  appear  in  their  path ;  and  if  a  piece  of  filtering 
paper  be  steeped  in  a  solution  of  potassa,  and  the  sparks  be 
passed  over  it  in  the  same  way,  the  acid  as  it  is  formed  will 
neutralize  the  alkali,  and  the  paper  will  afterwards  bum  with 
'scintillations,  just  as  if  it  had  been  steeped  in  solution  of  nitre. 


§  452.  Nitre,  which  is  spontaneously  produced  upon  the 
soil  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  Spain  and  the  East  Indies, 
and  is  an  article  of  extensive  commerce,  b,  in  fact,  a  secondary 
compound  of  this  acid  and  alkali.  It  is  the  great  source  of  all 
the  nitric  acid  which  is  used  in  the  arts,  which  is  procured  from 
it  by  the  superior  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  for 
the  potassa  with  which  it  is  combined.  The  salt  is  put  into  a 
retort,  the  acid  poured  upon  it,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied ;  the 
nitric  acid  passes  over  in  the  state  of  vapour,  and  is  condensed 
in  a  proper  receiver  (107). 

In  this  compoimd,  nitrogen  is  oxidated  to  the  utmost;  but 
before  we  state  the  definite  proportions  of  its  two  elements,  it  will 
be  more  satisfactory  to  examine  the  compounds  which  may  be 
obtained  by  the  partial  abstraction  of  oxygen  from  it. 


(107)     'Hie  process  may  be  conducted  in  the  apparatus  here 
represented,     a  is  a  tubulated  retort,  connected  with  the  receiyer, 

6,  the  tube  of  which  descends 
^  into  the  bottle,  c.    When  the 

retort  is  charged  with  the 
proper  proportions  of  nitre 
and  oil  of  yitriol,  and  a  gentle 
heat  applied  by  means  of  the 
lamp,  </,  the  nitric  acid  passes 
over  in  vapour,  and  is  con- 
densed in  the  receiver,  6,  from 
whence  it  flows  into  the 
bottle,  c. 
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§  453.  Upon  putting  some  metallic  zinc  into  a  mixture 
of  nitric  acid  and  water^  in  the  proportion  of  1  measure  of  strong 
acid  to  16  measures  of  water^  and  applying  a  moderate  heat,  a 
gentle  effervescence  will  take  place,  and  a  gaseous  product 
may  be  collected.  In  this  operation  the  zinc  takes  a  part  of  the 
oxygen  from  one  portion  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  forms  the  same 
oxide  which  is  produced  by  its  combustion  in  oxygen,  and  this 
combines  with  another  portion  of  the  add.  But  the  decompo- 
sition is  not  complete,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  gas  which 
passes  over  is  not  nitrogen,  but  a  compound  of  nitrogen  with 
the  smallest  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  possessed  of  far  different 
properties. 

§  454.  This  new  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
may  be  best  obtained,  however,  and  in  the  purest  state,  by  the 
action  of  heat  upon  a  salt  which  we  shall  hereafter  particularly 
examine,  and  which  used  to  be  called  nUrum  flammansy  but  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  Some  of  this 
compound  may  be  placed  in  a  glass  retort,  and  gently  fused 
over  an  argand  lamp.  It  must  be  cautiously  kept  simmering, 
when  it  will  give  off  the  gas  in  question,  which  may  be  best 
collected  in  bottles  over  hot  water,  as  it  is  considerably  soluble 
in  that  liquid  when  cold. 

It  is  a  colourless  elastic  fluid,  considerably  heavier  than 
common  air,  100  cubic  inches  weighing  about  47-3  grains.  It 
is  not,  however,  permanently  elastic ;  for  by  subjecting  it  to  a 
pressure  of  about  50  atmospheres.  Dr.  Faraday  obtained  it  in 
the  liquid  form  at  45°  Fahrenheit,  It  was  thus  procured  by 
sealing  up  some  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a  bent  tube,  and  heating 
it  at  one  end,  while  the  other  end  was  kept  cool ;  an  experiment 
which  must  always  be  attended  with  risk  from  the  enormous 
pressure  upon  the  tube.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste  and  faint 
agreeable  smell,  both  of  which  it  imparts  to  water ;  which,  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  absorbs  about  its  own  bulk  of  the  gas. 
Animals  when  wholly  confined  in  it,  speedily  die ;  but  it  may 
be  breathed  a  short  time  with  impunity,  from  its  becoming 
diluted  with  the  atmospheric  air  in  die  lungs. 

It  produces  a  most  extraordinary  excitement  in  the  persons 
who  inhale  it.  The  experiment  may  be  tried  by  filling  a  clean 
bladder  or  silk  bag  with  the  pure  gas,  and  inhaling  it  frequently 
through  a  pipe  attached  to  a  stop-cock.  The  sensations  which 
it  produces  have  been  variously  described  by  different  persons  5 
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but  most  of  them  have  agreed  that  they  are  very  agreeable,  and 
much  resemble  the  exhilarating  effects  of  spirituous  liquors.  It 
has  generally  occasioned  an  irresistible  propensity  to  laughter 
and  muscular  exertion;  not  followed  by  that  depression  and 
sense  of  lassitude  which  generally  succeed  excitement  from 
fermented  liquor. 

It  has  no  action  upon  vegetable  colours,  and  is  therefore 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  Many  substances,  when  introduced 
into  it  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  continue  to  bum,  and  with 
increased  splendour,  from  their  superior  affinity  for  the  oxygen 
with  which  they  combine,  setting  the  nitrogen  free.  The 
glowing  wick  of  a  partially  extinguished  taper  is  inmiediately 
kindled  into  flame.  Iron  wire  and  red-hot  charcoal  bum  in  it 
with  nearly  the  same  splendour  as  in  oxygen  gas,  but  for  a 
shorter  time ;  and  the  action  of  phosphorus  is  so  violent  as 
almost  to  amount  to  explosion.  When  mixed  with  hydrogen, 
it  will  detonate  by  application  of  flame,  or  by  an  electric  spark. 

§  455.  Its  exact  analysis  may  therefore  be  thus  performed : 
— ^Mix  a  measure  of  the  gas  with  an  equal  measure  of  hydrogen, 
and  fire  the  mixture  in  the  apparatus  before  described  (§  439). 
One  measure  of  pure  nitrogen  will  remain.  The  measure  of 
hydrogen  has  wholly  disappeared,  and  must  have  entered  into 
combination  with  half  a  measure  of  oxygen ;  for  these  are  the 
proportions  in  which  we  have  previously  ascertained  these  two 
elements  to  combine.  We  further  conclude  that,  when  in  com- 
bination with  the  nitrogen,  the  whole  volume  of  the  latter,  and 
the  half  volume  of  the  former,  must  have  been  condensed  into 
one  volume ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
gases  confirms  this  conclusion :  for  100  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen, 
weighing  30.1  grains,  uniting  with  50  cubic  inches  of  oxygen, 
weighing  17*2  grains,  without  altering  its  bulk,  must  form  a 
compound,  100  cubic  inches  of  which  will  weigh  47*3,  as  has 
been  found  from  direct  experiment  (108).    This  b  an  example 


(108)     The  following  will  be  the  symbolic  representation  of  this 
compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  by  volume. 


Nitrogen. 
100  c«Uc  incbtt. 


Ozygeii. 
so  mWc  lock**. 

17.4 


Nitroui  Oxide 

too  c«Wc  incbn 
|74gniiM. 
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of  the  method  by  which  we  can  ascertain  an  unknown  quantity 
involved  in  a  known  quantity. 

§  456.  And  it  leads  us  to  remark  farther  upon  the  law 
of  definite  and  multiple  proportions  in  relation  to  gases^  that^ 
whenever^  in  composition  or  decomposition  a  change  of  volume 
takes  place^  the  enlargement  or  condensation  always  bears  some 
simple  ratio  to  the  original  bulk.  It  is  always  double  or  triple, 
or  half>  &c.  Thus^  in  the  combination  of  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen,  the  three  volumes  are  condensed 
into  two  of  steam.  100  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  weighing 
2.15  grains,  added  to  50  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  17*12,  are  equal 
to  19.27  grains ;  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  steam,  as  it 
is  found  by  experiment  when  properly  corrected  for  temperature 
and  pressure  (§  106). 

This  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Priestley ;  who,  according  to  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  the 
day,  named  it  dephlogisticated  nitrous  air. 

§  457-  The  deoxidation  of  nitric  acid  may  be  effected  in 
a  less  degree  by  mixing  it  with  only  one  half  its  bulk  of  water, 
instead  of  diluting  it  with  sixteen  times  its  bulk.  The  action  of 
the  zinc  upon  it  is  much  more  violent :  but  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  product  it  is  best  to  employ  mercury.  Upon 
pouring  the  acid  upon  the  metal,  a  violent  effervescence  soon 
ensues,  which,  at  first,  produces  a  red  vapour  in  the  retort ; 
but  upon  collecting  the  gas,  it  is  found  to  be  colourless. 

This  gas  is  a  permanent  elastic  fiuid;  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  and  does  not,  when  pure,  act  upon  vegetable  colours. 
It  is  wholly  irrespirable.  The  flame  of  most  combustible 
bodies,  as  of  a  taper  or  sulphur,  is  instantly  extinguished  by 
being  immersed  in  it,  but  it  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  charcoal, 
or  phosphorus,  if  introduced  in  a  state  of  strong  ignition^  and 
they  bum  in  it  with  increased  energy.  It  does  not  explode 
when  mixed  with  hydrogen  in  any  proportion;  but  it  colours 
its  flame  green  when  mixed  with  it  and  burnt  in  the  com- 
mon air. 

It  is  but  little  heavier  than  common  air,  100  cubic  inches 
weighing  about  32.2  grains;  when  mixed  with  oxygen  or  common 
air,  deep  red  fumes  are  generated,  and  if  the  experiment  be  made 
over  water  a  great  absorption  takes  place;  and  when  the  oxygen 
is  perfectly  pure,  and  the  mixture  made  in  proper  proportions. 
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they  combine  together  and  totally  disappear.  The  composition 
of  this  gas  has  been  accurately  ascertained  by  the  careful 
combustion  of  charcoal  in  a  known  measure  of  it.  After  the 
operation,  an  eqiial  measure  of  gas  remained,  which  was  found 
to  consist  of  half  a  measure  of  carbonic  acid,  which  was  absorbed 
by  potassa,  and  half  a  measure  of  nitrogen. 

Now,  charcoal  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid 
without  altering  its  bulk,  and  hence,  we  conclude  that  the 
nitrogen  of  the  compound  was  combined  with  an  equal  volume 
of  oxygen  without  change  of  volume;  a  result  which  exactly 
agrees  with  its  specific  gravity;  for  50  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen, 
15  grains,  added  to  50  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  17*2  grains, 
make  a  sum  of  32.2  grains,  the  weight  as  we  have  already  stated 
of  100  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  (109). 

Here  we  find,  then,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  com* 
bined  with  the  nitrogen,  is  exactly  double  that  of  the  preceding 
compound. 


§  458.  The  diflFerence  of  the  action  of  hydrogen  upon  the 
two  oxides  of  nitrogen  is  remarkable,  and  is  probably  referrible 
to  the  state  of  condensation  in  the  elements  of  the  first.  The 
divellent  affinity  of  the  hydrogen  for  the  oxygen,  is  here  assisted 
by  the  elastic  force  with  which  it  tends  to  escape  from  coercion. 
In  the  latter,  no  compression  of  the  elements  exists,  and  no 
such  auxiliary  force  is  exhibited. 

§  459.  Before  we  proceed  with  our  investigation,  we 
must  say  a  few  words  upon  the  mode  of  naming  these   new 


(109)     The  constitution  of  the  second  compound  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  may  be  represented  as  follows: — 


Nitrogen. 

100  cable  iBchtt. 

)0.l  glBlB*. 

Oxygen, 
too  nMc  iaehct. 

}4.«  fislw. 

Nitric  Oxide. 
•00  nUc  laelMk 


No  condensation  of  rolame  here  takes  place. 

Its  decomposition  by  charcoal  may  be  thus  represented. 


Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen. 

+  Carbon  = 


Carbonic  Acid,  -f- 


Nitrogen. 
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creations  of  chemistry; — these  unfamiliar  forms  of  matter,  to 
the  number  of  which  the  progress  of  science  is  daily  adding; — 
for  which  common  language  cannot  have  provided  distinctiye 
appellations.  Unless  this  be  done  upon  some  well-digested 
plan,  utter  confusion  arises;  and  without  some  artificial  helps, 
the  most  retentive  memory  would  be  insufficient  to  the  task 
of  recalling  them  at  need. 

The  employment  of  common  language  in  science,  when 
possible,  is  always  advantageous;  but  then  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  should  be  so  employed  with  scientific  precision* 
The  vague  notions  which  careless  persons  often  attach  to  words 
in  their  common  use,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  sound 
advancement  in  philosophy*.  But  new  substances  must  be 
designated  by  new  names;  and  our  obligations  to  those  who 
have  pointed  out  systematic  methods  of  performing  this  task 
with  a  due  regard  to  euphony  and  etymology  and  the  structure 
of  language  are  very  great. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  four  eminent  French 
chemists, — Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  Guyton  Morveau,  and  Four- 
croy, — for  having  effected  this  important  service;  their  syste- 
matic nomenclature  has,  indeed,  greatly  conduced  by  its  simpli- 
city, and  its  ready  adaptation  to  new  &cts,  to  the  advancement 
of  science.  The  principles  of  this  nomenclature,  which  have 
required  some  modification  and  extension  with  the  progress  of 
experience,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  as  we  proceed,  and  to 
apply  as  occasion  may  require;  in  conformity  with  our  plan  of 
proceeding  gradually  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

§  460.  Trivial  names,  or  names  which  are  not  descrip- 
tive, may  be  given  to  simple  substances;  and  they  are  even  the 
best  when  others  may  be  readily  compounded  from  them;  but 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  compound  bodies  should  be 
designated  by  names  which  may  recall  their  constitution.  Of 
all  elementary  substances,  oxygen  has  the  greatest  range  of 
affinity;  and  it  is  jcapable  of  entering  into  combination  with  all 
the  other  elements  in  a  vast  variety  of  proportions;  it  is  there- 
fore of  great  importance  to  distinguish  its  compounds  clearly. 
Of  its  primary  products,  those  which  are  not  acid  are  termed 
Oxides:  thus,  in  the  systematic  language,  water  is  an  oxide  of 
hydrogen,  and  the   two   compounds  of  oxygen   and  nitrogen 

•  Whewell. 
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which  we  have  just  examined^  are  oxides  of  nitrogen.  When 
more  than  one  such  compound  with  the  same  body  is  known^ 
they  are  distinguished  at  firsts  second^  and  third  oxide^  &c.,  by 
the  appellations^  derived  from  the  Greek  ordinals^  of  j9ro/oxide> 
deutoxide,  iritoxide,  &C.9  or  the  furthest  degree  of  oxidation 
which  does  not  confer  the  property  of  acidity,  is  distinguished 
by  the  Latin  particle  per,  indicating  the  superlative  degree; 
pero^de  of  mercury  designating  the  red  compound,  to  which  we 
have  so  often  referred,  of  that  metal  with  oxygen. 

§  461.  Having  found  that  the  law  of  multiple  pro- 
portions is  maintained,  both  by  meastire  and  weight,  in  the 
composition  of  the  protoxide  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  let  us 
proceed  to  examine  the  next  combination  of  these  elements; 
and  this  may  be  produced  synthetically  by  the  addition  of 
oxygen  to  the  deutoxide.  The  gases  for  this  purpose  must  not 
be  mixed  over  water  or  mercury;  but  in  an  exhausted  glass 
globe  or  receiver.  In  this  way,  if  one  measure  of  oxygen  be 
added  to  two  measures  of  the  deutoxide,  they  will  be  condensed 
into  one-third  of  their  joint  volume,  and  form  a  deep  orange- 
coloured  gas,  which  is  the  nitrous  add.  Now  a  volume  of  the 
deutoxide,  we  know,  consists  of  half  a  volume  of  nitrogen,  and 
an  equal  measure  of  oxygen:  two  volumes,  therefore,  contain 
one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  and  another  volume 
of  oxygen  added,  condenses  the  whole  three  volumes  into  one 
volume  of  the  new  compound,  which  must,  therefore,  contain 
twice  the  oxygen  of  the  deutoxide,  and  four  times  the  oxygen 
of  the  protoxide  (110). 

§  462.  This  gas  will  support  the  combustion  of  common 
combustibles;  an  inflamed  taper  and  phosphorus  bum  in  it 
most  vividly,  and  charcoal  with  a  dull  red  light.  Water  dis- 
solves it  with  great  rapidity,  and  acquires  a  green  tint,  which 


(1 10)  The  composition  of  this  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  its  synthesis,  from  the  deutoxtide  and  oxygen,  may  he  thus  repre- 
sented :— 


Nitrogen. 

im  caMc  inches. 
30.1  ftmlns. 


Oxygen. 
100  cabic  iaclM*. 


344  f  rmiM. 


Oxygen. 
IM  caMe  inebes. 


bMcniofc 


Nitroua  Add. 
98.9  fralna. 
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changes  to  blue,  and  finally  to  yellow,  as  more  of  the  gas  is 
absorbed.  The  solution  is  intensely  sour,  reddens  the  blue 
colour  of  litmus,  and  stains  animal  substances  yellow. 

§  463.  When  a  ray  of  light,  which  has  been  passed 
through  even  a  very  dilute  mixture  of  this  gas  and  common  air, 
is  examined  with  a  prism,  the  spectrum  is  found  crossed  with 
a  series  of  black  lines  of  a  similar  character  to  those  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded,  as  being  perceptible  in  a  well  defined 
solar  spectrum  (§  234).  Heat  has  a  curious  influence  upon  its 
action  upon  light;  at  a  low  temperature,  or  0°  Fahrenheit,  it  is 
colourless;  at  32^,  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour;  and  at  common 
atmospheric  temperatures,  it  assumes  various  shades  of  orange 
yellow.  As  it  becomes  hotter,  its  colour  deepens  till  a  ray  of 
the  brightest  sunshine  is  incapable  of  penetrating  through  even 
a  dilute  mixture. 

The  gas  is  very  easily  condensed  by  a  temperature  of  0°  to 
the  liquid  state.  In  this  form  it  is  powerfully  corrosive;  pos- 
sesses an  intense  acid  taste  and  pungent  odour,  boils  at  82^,  and 
rapidly  evaporates  at  lower  temperatures. 

§  464.  By  passing  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  slowly  into 
oxygen  gas  standing  over  water,  we  form  the  nitric  acid  with 
which  we  set  out.  In  this  operation,  four  volumes  of  the 
former  gas  unite  with  three  volumes  of  the  latter,  and  the 
compound  must  therefore  be  in  the  proportion  of  two  volumes 
of  nitrogen  and  five  volumes  of  oxygen.  The  acid,  as  it  is 
formed,  is  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  would  indeed  appear  to 
be  incapable  of  existing  except  in  union  with  that  liquid,  or 
some  saline  base.  The  strongest  acid  which  can  be  procured 
by  the  process  of  distillation  from  nitre  has  a  specific  gravity  erf 
1.50,  in  which  one  proportion  of  the  dry  acid,  constituted  as 
above  stated,  is  combined  with  one  proportion  of  water. 

§  465.  The  aqueonitric  acid  is  a  highly  corrosive  fluid, 
and  acts  as  a  powerful  cautery  when  applied  to  the  skin,  which 
it  stains  of  a  permanent  yellow.  It  is  often  decomposed  with 
great  violence  by  substances  which  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen;  which  enters  so  largely  into  its  composition.  If  it  be 
brought  into  contact  with  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature, 
a  violent  detonation  will  be  the  consequence;  but  the  experi- 
ment is   dangerous,   and   should   not  be  made  without  great 
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caution.  When  poured  upon  wann  dry  charcoal  in  powder^ 
combustion  ensues^  with  the  emission  of  copious  fumes  arising 
from  the  disengagement  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  Oil  of 
turpentine  may  be  inflamed  by  suddenly  pouring  strong  nitric 
acid  into  it. 

Chemists  continually  employ  this  acid  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  bodies  to  their  maximum  state  of  oxidation.  Nearly 
all  the  metals  may  be  thus  converted  into  oxides,  and  all  vege- 
table and  animal  substances  may  be  combined  with  oxygen. 
The  acid,  during  these  processes,  yields  up  three-fifths  of  its 
oxygen,  and  passes  to  the  state  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen:  an 
example  of  which  decomposition  we  have  in  the  process  for 
making  that  gas  (§  457)« 

§  466.  When  more  than  one  acid  is  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  any  body  with  oxygen,  the  chemical  nomenclature 
distinguishes  them  by  the  terminations  ous  and  ic;  conferring 
the  first  upon  the  acid  which  contains  the  least  oxygen,  and  the 
second  upon  that  which  contains  the  most.  We  denominate 
the  compound  of  one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  four  of  oxygen, 
the  nitrottf  acid,  and  that  of  one  and  five  the  nitric. 

§  467;  Thus,  then,  we  have  become  acquainted  with  four 
compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  in  which  the  proportions  of 
the  latter  element  to  the  former,  taken  by  measure,  are  in  the 
higher  compounds  multiples  of  the  lowest:  distinguishing  them 
by  the  initial  letters: — 

vol.  Tol. 

1  N  +  ^  O  =  Protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

1  N  +  1     O  =  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

1  N  +  2     O  =  Nitrous  acid. 

1  N  +  2^  O  =:  Nitric  acid. 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  to  form  a  complete  series, 
there  is  wanting  a  compound  between  the  deutoxide  and  nitrous 
acid  of  1  N  +  li  O,  which  for  a  long  time  was  imknown;  but 
for  which  M.  Gay  Lussac,  who  first  obtained  it,  was  induced  to 
seek  carefully  by  experiment,  in  full  reliance  upon  the  invari- 
ableness  of  the  law  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  illustrate. 

§  468.  By  forming  a  mixture  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  over  mercury,  instead  of  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
four  volumes  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter,  and  throwing 
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in  a  little  solution  of  potassa,  a  combination  takes  place^  and  an 
acid  is  formed  which  immediately  enters  into  secondary  com- 
bination with  the  alkali;  but  which  cannot  afterwards  be  sepa- 
rated without  undergoing  decomposition.  The  compound  is  of 
so  unstable  a  nature  that  whenever  a  stronger  acid  is  added  for 
the  purpose  of  disengaging  it  from  the  base,  it  is  resolved  into 
the  two  more  permanent  compounds,  deutoside  of  nitrogen  and 
nitrous  acid.  It  is  of  very  little  importance  except  as  supplying 
the  link  which  was  deficient  in  our  chain  of  simple  multiples. 
This  acid  was  distinguished  by  its  discoverer,  by  prefixing  the 
Greek  preposition  hypoy  signifying  under,  to  the  nitrous  acid, 
and  thus  indicating  its  inferior  degree  of  oxygenation;  he  called 
it  the  hypo-fdtrotts  acid. 

§  469.  As  the  specific  gravities  of  all  the  gases  is  definite, 
the  quantities  thus  expressed  by  measure,  are  easily  converted 
into  the  corresponding  quantities  by  weight;  when  the  same 
law  of  mtdtiple  proportions  will  of  course  appe^;  as  in  l^e 
following  table: — 

100  0   +  175  N  =  Protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

200  O   +  175  N  ==  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

300  O  +  175  N  =  Hyponitrous  acid. 

400  O  +  175  N  =  Nitrous  acid. 

500  O  +  175  N  =  Nitric  acid. 

Between  these  compounds  there  is  none  intermediate,  and 
the  constitution  of  each  is  invariably  fixed  and  definite. 

§  470.  The  complete  change  of  properties  which  cha- 
racterizes these  definite  combinations  under  the  force  of  affinity, 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  exemplified  than  by  this  series  of 
compounds:  each  is  essentially  different  from  the  other,  and  as 
regards  their  effects  upon  the  human  constitution,  pleasure  and 
suffering,  laughter  and  death  are  at  the  two  extremes.  In 
reviewing  them  all,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  be  impressed 
with  the  wonderful  nature  of  that  species  of  attraction,  which 
by  the  approximation  of  the  particles  of  two  bodies,  and  the 
mere  variation  of  their  proportions,  can  confer  such  essentially 
different  qualities  upon  matter!  In  the  atmosphere  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  we  are  presented  with  an  active  principle, 
essential  to  the  existence  of  life,  but  injurious  in  its  pure  state, 
diluted  by  measure  and  weight  with  an  inert  fluid  to  the  exact 
proportion  which  is  most  beneficial  to  animal  existence:  it  is 
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perpetually  consumed,  and  perpetually  renewed ;  but  never  fidls 
short  of  its  determined  quantity.  This  bland,  tasteless,  ino- 
dorous, invisible  mixture,  in  which  we  are  constantly  immersed, 
and  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  our  existence  depends,  is, 
by  the  approximation  of  its  particles  in  a  manner  to  ns  myste- 
rious, capable  of  being  converted  into  a  poisonous,  corrosive, 
stiffocating  red  vapour,  which  instantly  destroys  all  oi^nized 
matter.  By  approximating  them  in  other  proportions,  an 
intoxicating  deleterious  air  is  produced,  or  compounds  with 
other  properties,  but  all  destructive  of  life.  Such  affinities,  it 
is  clear,  exist;  but,  providentially,  are  controlled  by  the  same 
Power  which  ordained  the  laws  of  nature. 

§  471-  The  course  of  our  investigation  will  lead  us  next 
to  inquire  whether  nitrogen  be  capable  of  forming  any  combi- 
nations with  hydrogen,  and  what  the  nature  of  these  combi- 
nations may  be. 

The  two  gases  may,  of  course,  be  mixed  together  in  any 
proportions;  but  there  are  no  known  means  of  causing  them  to 
imite  directly  in  a  more  intimate  manner.  One  such  compound 
may,  however,  be  formed  indirectly.  Strong  nitric  acid  will  not 
be  acted  upon  by  tin;  and  indeed  there  are  several  metals,  iron 
amongst  the  number,  which  remain  perfectly  bright  in  acid  of  the 
specific  gravity  1.5.  When  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water, 
rapid  decompoMtion  of  the  acid  takes  place,  and  tin  is  converted 
into  a  white  oxide,  with  a  violent  extrication  of  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen.  If  some  of  the  bulky  white  powder  thus  produced  be 
rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  some  alkaline  base,  such  as  potassa  or 
Hme,  the  well-known  pimgent  smell  of  hartshorn  is  emitted; 
and  a  piece  of  moistened  turmeric-paper  held  in  the  fumes  will 
be  turned  brown,  testifying  the  escape  of  some  volatile  substance 
with  alkaline  properties. 

In  this  process  the  tin  not  only  effects  the  decomposition  of 
the  acid,  but  also  of  the  water,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of 
both;  and  a  portion  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  are  set  free  at 
the  same  time,  and  immediately  form  a  new  compound.  This 
compound  is  alkaline,  and,  consequently,  enters  into  secondary 
combination  with  a  portion  of  the  acid.  By  washing  the  oxide 
of  tin,  and  evaporation  of  the  solution,  the  resulting  salt  may 
be  obtained  in  crystals. 

i  472.  There  is  a  saline  body  of  the  same  nature  well- 

z2 
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known  in  the  arts  by  the  name  of  sat-ammoniac,  which  was  so 
called  because  it  was  formerly  obtained  near  the  ruins  of  tht 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Africa;  if  some  of  this  salt,  finely 
powdered  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  unslaked  quick- 
lime in  powder^  be  introduced  into  a  small  glass  retort,  and 
exposed  to  heat,  it  will  give  off  a  gas  which  may  be  collected 
over  mercury,  but  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water.  It  possesses 
the  peculiar  pimgent  smell  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and 
when  drawn  into  the  mouth  destroys  the  cuticle;  and  an  animal 
plunged  into  it  is  instantly  suflfocated. 

It  is  colourless,  and  possesses  all  the  mechanical  properties 
of  the  air.  It  possesses  an  acrid,  caustic,  taste  which  it  com- 
municates to  its  watery  solution.  The  flame  of  a  taper  plunged 
suddenly  into  it  is  extinguished;  but,  if  slowly  and  cautiously 
introduced,  it  becomes  enlarged  with  a  kind  of  yellow  halo, 
indicating  a  disposition  of  the  gas  itself  to  bum.  In  fact, 
if  a  small  jet  of  it  be  thrown  into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  it  may 
be  ignited:  the  product  of  the  combustion  being  water  and 
nitrogen. 

§  473.  A  mixture  of  the  gas  with  oxygen,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  volumes  to  one  and  a  half,  may  be  inflamed  just 
as  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

The  mere  passing  of  electric  sparks  through  it  effects  its 
decomposition;  and  it  may  also  be  decomposed  by  transmitting 
it  over  red-hot  iron,  or  copper  placed  in  a  tube  (111).  By 
these  processes  its  bulk  is  gradually  enlarged;  and  when  two  or 
three  hundred  discharges  have  passed  through  a  cubic  inch  of 
it,  it  will  be  found  to  have  doubled  its  volume.  Two  volumes, 
therefore,  by  their  decomposition,  produce  four  volumes,  which 
are  found  to  consist  of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one 
volume  of  nitrogen. 

(Ill)  The  gas  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  in  a  bladder,  a, 
from  which  it  may  be  gradually  expelled  through  the  tube,  b  6,  which 
contains  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  and  is  kept  heated  in  the  furnace,  c. 
The  gases  arising  from  the  decomposition  may  be  collected  in  the  jar, 
dy  standing  in  the  water-trough,  and  measured. 
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§  474.  Now^  150  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  weigh  3.22 
grains,  and  50  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  15.07  grains,  making 
together  18.29  grains;  which,  as  two  volumes  are  exactly  con* 
densed  into  one,  will  be  the  calculated  weight  of  100  cubic 
inches  of  this  compound,  and  agrees  very  closely  with  the  result 
of  direct  experiment  (112).  It  has  been  named  ammaniaf  from 
the  salwimmoniac  from  which  it  was  first  procured. 

§  475.  Ammonia  has  been  liquefied  by  Dr.  Faraday  with 
a  pressure  of  6^  atmospheres  at  50^  Fahrenheit.  Its  solution 
in  water  is  an  article  of  great  importance  and  extensive  use. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  passing  the  gas,  as  it  is  formed,  at  once 
into  water;  which,  at  the  temperature  of  50^,  will  take  up  670 
times  its  own  volume.  The  bulk  of  the  water  is  thereby  in- 
creased, and  its  specific  gravity  diminished :  that  of  a  saturated 
solution  being  .875.  The  solution  may  be  more  conveniently 
made  by  covering  the  mixture  of  lime  and  sal-ammoniac  with 
water,  and  after  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  hours,  pouring  ofi* 
the  clear  solution  and  distilling.  The  force  of  adhesion  between 
the  ammonia  and  the  water  is  so  great,  that  the  solution  rises 
in  vapour,  and  is  afterwards  condensed.  The  solution  possesses 
the  peculiar  pungent  smell,  taste,  and  alkaline  properties  of  the 
gas  itself,  and  has  the  same  action  upon  v^etable  colours. 

§  476.  The  afiinity  which  we  have  been  hitherto  con- 
sidering has  been  between  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies ;  the 
chemical  composition,  which  hence  results,  by  no  means  in 
every  case  saturates  or  satisfies  their  chemical  attraction,  but 


(112)  The  results  of  thi^  analysis  are  thus  represented  in  volume. 
The  condensation  is  of  four  volumes  into  two: — 


Hydrogen. 

100  mbie  inckn. 
•.15  fraia*. 

Nitrogen. 

IW  mbic  inchc*. 
30.1  tnlM. 

Hydrogen. 

ino  cnUc  inchM. 
•.IS  gvalnt. 

•      V 

Hydrogen. 

100  rabie  inch**. 
•.ISfimim. 

Ammonia. 
400  cable  lachc*. 
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leaves  many  of  the  compounds  with  the  power  of  entering  into 
secondary  €ombinatianf  as  proximate  principles^  from  which  new 
classes  of  bodies  arise  with  perfectly  new  properties,  but  in 
which  the  power  of  simple  combination  is  satisfied,  and  the 
chemical  forces  are  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  These  secondary 
combinations  again  are  strictly  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
definite  and  multiple  proportions.  We  will  illustrate  this  more 
particularly  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  ammonia  and  the  nitric 
and  carbonic  acids,  which  we  have  formed  out  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  atmosphere. 

§  477*  By  carefully  dropping  a  solution  of  ammonia  into 
dilute  nitric  acid  they  may  be  made  exactly  to  neutralize  one 
another,  and  the  exact  point  of  mutual  saturation  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  colouring  the  first  green  and  the  second  red  by 
some  blue  vegetable  colour.  The  blue  colour  will  be  restored 
when  the  acid  and  alkaline  properties  disappear.  The  solution 
will  then  be  neither  acid,  corrosive,  alkaline,  nor  caustic,  but  its 
taste  will  be  saline  and  cooling.  By  careful  evaporation  of  the 
water  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100^  Fahrenheit,  a  salt 
may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  which  is  the  same  as  that  which 
we  described  as  formed  by  the  violent  reaction  of  water,  nitric 
acid,  and  tin  (§  47l)«  These  crystals  have  been  ascertained  to 
be  composed  per  cent,  of: — 

Acid  .         67.50 

Alkali  .         .        21.25 

Water  .  11.25 

100.00 

We  may  separate  the  whole  of  its  acid  from  this  compound,  by 
the  stronger  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  the  ammonia :  or  we 
may  separate  its  alkali  by  the  superior  attraction  of  lime  for  the 
nitric  acid. 

It  is  also  the  same  salt  as  that  which  we  employed  for  tne 
formation  of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  (§454):  and  if  this 
experiment  be  carefully  conducted,  it  will  be  found  that  its 
full  weight  will  be  obtained  in  protoxide  and  water.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  the  whole  influence  of  the  heat  is  to  produce  a  new 
and  more  stable  arrangement  of  the  heterogeneous  particles 
concerned  without  any  loss:  and  the  study  of  this  play  of 
affinities  we  shall  find  very  instructive. 
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§  478.  That  the  water  should  pass  off  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature^ any  one  might  probably  anticipate;  but  that  the  hydrogen 
of  the  ammonia  should  be  exactly  sufficient  to  combine  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  acid,  and  leave  the  nitrogen  of  both  in  the  lowest 
degree  of  oxygenation,  as  the  protoxide,  is  very  remarkable. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  excess  or  deficiency  in  any  of  the 
elements ;  but  the  definite  proportions  of  the  first  compounds 
contain  the  exact  quantities  for  the  second,  which  are  equally 
definite.  Let  us  state  the  proportions  of  each  per  cent,  firom  the 
their  analyses  and  syntheses,  as  we  have  just  done  the  propor- 
tions of  the  proximiate  principle  of  the  salt. 


Nitric  Acid 

•     Nitrogen 
Oxygen 

25.926 
74.074 

100.000 

Ammoma 

.     Nitrogen 
Hydrogen 

82^3 

17.647 

• 

100.000 

pROTOXmB  OF  NiTBOOSN 

.     Nitr(^en 
Oxygen 

63.637 
36.363 

100.000 

Water 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

11.111 
88.889 

100.000 

§  479.  Now  under  this  form  of  stating  the  proportions 
in  which  bodies  are  combined,  in  100  parts  of  the  compound, 
which  would  obviously  be  the  first  mode  of  comparing  the 
results  of  analyses,  the  great  and  fundamental  laws  of  chemical 
composition  for  a  long  time  lay  hid^  the  evolution  of  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  steps  that  the  science  ever  made. 
It  will  at  once  appear  by  changing  tke  expressions  of  all  the 
results  into  the  same  ratios  of  the  ingredients  with  reference 
to  one  taken  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

Let  us  for  instance  take  oxygen  as  our  standard  of  com- 
parison for  the  above  analyses,  and  call  its  fixed  combining 
proportion  unity,  or,  for  convenience  of  decimal  notation,  10.0 : 
then  commencing  with  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  as  the  compound 
in  which  it  exists  in  least  proportion,  we  shall  find  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  combined  with  the  oxygen  upon  this  scale  by  the 
following  statement. 
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Oxygen  Stan-  Nitrogen        Nitro-    ■ 

per  cent.  dard.  per  cent.  gen. 

36.363     :     10.0     :  :      63.637     :     175 

Let  us  next  take  the  analysis  of  water^  and  compare  the 
results  with  the  same  standard. 

Oxygen  Stan-  Hydrogen        Hydro- 

peroent.  dard.  percent.  gen. 

88.989     :     10.0     :  :      11.111     :     1.25 

Thus,  then,  we  have  the  combining  proportions  of  the  three 
elementary  substances  concerned  in  these  compounds,  referred 
to  oxygen  as  10.0,  as  follows. 

Oxygen  .         10.0 

Nitrogen       .  17*5 

Hydrogen     •         .         .  1.25 

and  of  their  primary  compounds. 

N.  O. 

Protoxide  Nitrogen  .       17.5  +   10  =  27.5 

H  O 

Water  .         .         .         .         1.25   +   10  =   11.25 

But  we  have  also  the  combination  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  in 
multiple  proportion  as  nitric  acid;  and  according  to  the  analysis. 

Nitrogen        Standard  Oxygen  Standard 

percent        Nitrogen.  percent.  Oxygen. 

25.0      :       17.5  74.1     :     10.0   x  5 

We  find  also  that  ammonia  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and 

hydrogen  in  which,  expressing  nitrogen  by  the  same  number  as 

that  determined  by  the  last  comparisons,  we  find  the  hydrogen 

to  be  expressed  by  exactly  three  times  the  number  which  we 

derived  for  it  from  the  analysis  of  water  reduced  to  the  common 

standard:  thus. 

Nitrogen  Standard  Hydrogen        Standard 

percent.         Nitrogen.  percent.        Hydrogen. 

8835  17.5       -.  :       17.647     :     1.25  x  3 

Thus  we  have  the  laws  of  definite  and  multiple  proportions 
strikingly  presented  to  us,  and  we  moreover  learn,  not  only 
that  the  proportions  are  definite,  but  also  that  they  are  reciprocal, 
or  mutually  interchangeable. 

Thus  will  a  certain  standard  weight  of  oxygen  or  its  multiple 
combine  with  a  certain  definite  proportion  of  nitrogen  and 
with  a  certain  other  definite  proportion  of  hydrogen;  and 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  will  also  combine  together  in  exactly  the 
proportions  which  have  been  thus  ascertained  with  regard  to 
oxygen  or  in  some  simple  multiple  of  one  of  them. 
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Again,  if  we  add  together,  on  one  hand,  the  proportions  thus 
ascertained  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  nitric  acid,  and  on  the  other  the  proportions  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  which  form  ammonia,  the  respective 
sums  will  express  the  ratio  in  which  the  acid  and  alkali 
combine:  thus — 

17.5  N  +  50.00  O  =  6750  Nitric  acid. 
17.5  N  +    3.75  H  =s  21.25  Ammonia. 

88.75  Nit.  of  Ammonia. 


and  so  also  with  the  water  which  enters  into  the  constitution  of 
the  crystallized  salt:  if  we  add  together  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
the  sum  will  be  the  combining  proportion. 

375  H  +  10.0  O  :=  11.25  Water. 
3 
and  88.75  dry  salt  +  11.25  =r  100  Crystallized  salt. 

The  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  by  heat,  con- 
sidered either  with  regard  to  measure  or  weight,  places  these 
relations  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view :  thus  by  volume; 

Cub.  In.        Cab.  In. 

100  N  +   250  0  =:  Nitric  acid.  1 

100  N  +    300  H  =  Ammonia.  ^Nitrate  of  Ammonia. 

100  H  +     50  O  =  Water.  J 


200N  +  400H  +  300O 


But  these  proportions,  of  the  elementary  gases  are  capable 

f  being  arranged  in  the  following  order : — 

Cab.  In.  Cab.  In. 

100  N  +  50  O  =  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen. 

100  N  -h  50  O  =  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen. 

100  H  +  50  0  =  Water. 

100  H  -h  50  O  =  Water. 

100  H  +  50  O  =  Water. 

100  H  -h  50  O  =  Water. 

200N  +  400H+300O 


Or,  let  us  make   the  same  comparison  by  weight,   viith 
reference  to  oxygen  as  a  standard. 

17.5  N  +   50.0  O  =  Nitric  acid.] 

17-5  N    -h    37.5  H  =  Ammonia.  ^Nitrate  of  Ammonia. 

12.5  H   +   10.0  O  =  Water.        J 

35.0  N  +  50.0  H  +  60.0  O 
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which  are  equivalent  tor — 

17.6  N  -f  10.0  O  =  Protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

17.5  N  +  10.0  O  =  Protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

12.5  H  +  10.0  O  =:  Water. 

12.5  H  +  10.0  O  =  Water. 

12  5H  +  10.0  O  =  Water. 

12.5  H  -I-  10.0  O  =  Water. 

35.0  N  +  50.0  H  +  60.0  O 


Here  it  is  evident  that  a  definite  proportion  of  the  crystallized 
salt,  formed  by  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  is  exactly  equi- 
valent to  two  proportions  of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  and  four 
proportions  of  water. 

§  480.  A  similar  relation  exists  between  all  the  com- 
pounds which  result  from  the  action  of  chemical  affinity;  and 
certain  definite,  unchangeable  quantities  of  the  elementary  sub- 
stances are  equivalent  to  each  other  in  combining,  either  in 
single  or  multiple  proportions:  while  the  amountis  of  the  several 
proximate  principles,  so  constituted,  are  also  equivalent  to  one 
another  in  entering  into  secondary  combination. 

This  rule  of  the  sums  of  the  equivalents  of  the  elements  in 
primary  combinations,  constituting  the  equivalents  of  the  proxi- 
mate principles  of  secondary  combinations,  is  most  important; 
as  enabling  us  to  decide  between  two  statements  of  the  com- 
bining ratios  which  otherwise  might  be  doubtful* 

§  481.  The  full  development  of  the  laws  of  definite, 
multiple,  and  equivalent  proportions  in  chemical  combination, 
can  only  be  found  in  the  complete  body  of  chemical  sci- 
ence: but  it  may  contribute  to  that  clear  idea  of  their  nature 
and  scope  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  at  the  outset,  to  illus- 
trate them  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  principles  which  may 
take  place  between  two  salts  by  double  decomposition,  and 
which  may  be  effected  without  going  beyond  those  forms  of 
matter  witli  which  the  course  of  our  inquiry  has  already  made 
us  acquainted. 

We  have  ascertained  the  composition  of  carbonic  acid,  both 
by  analysis  and  synthesis,  to  be  per  cent.  72*73  oxygen  and 
27.27  carbon  (§  445).  With  reference  to  our  standard  or  10.0 
oxygen,  the  carbon  would  be  3.75:  for 


Oxygen 

Stan- 

Carbon. 

per  cent. 

dard. 

per  cent 

Cai'bon. 

72.73     : 

10.0 

:          27.27 

:      .3.75 
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13.75  therefore^  or  some  simple  multiple  of  this  amount,  of 
carbonic  acid,  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  67.5  of  nitric  acid  in 
combining  with  21.25  of  ammonia. 

Upon  making  the  experiment  with  care  we  shall  find  that, 
when  one  volume  of  carbonic  acid  and  two  volumes  of  ammonia 
are  mixed  in  a  glass  vessel  over  mercury,  a  complete  condensation 
ensues,  and  a  saline  body  is  produced  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder.  It  contains,  in  100  parts  by  weight,  56  carbonic  acid 
and  44  ammonia;  or,  with  reference  to  10.0  oxygen,  27*5  carbonic 
acid  and  21.25  ammonia:  27*5  therefore  (or  13.75  x  2)  is  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  equivalent  to  67«5  nitric  acid.  Again, 
if  we  take  100  parts  of  the  salt  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia, 
(composed  of  NA  67.5+  A  21.25  +  W  11.25)  and  decom- 
pose it  by  the  superior  a£Einity  of  lime,  the  whole  of  the  am- 
monia will  be  driven  off  and  replaced  by  35.5  parts  of  that  base, 
which  are  therefore  equivalent  to  21.25  of  ammonia;  and  the 
salt  remaining  will  consist  of  67*5  nitric  acid  and  35.5  of  lime. 

§  482.  And  now  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  apply  the 
most  convincing  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  law  of  reciprocal 
proportions;  for  if  we  take  equivalent  solutions  of  the  two  salts, 
one  formed  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  the  other  of 
nitric  acid  and  lime,  and  mix  them  together,  a  double  exchange 
of  acids  and  bases  will  take  place:  the  carbonic  acid  wiU 
separate  from  the  ammonia  and  combine  with  the  lime  (and 
the  compound  carbonate  of  lime  being  insoluble  will  be  thrown 
down  in  the  solid  state):  at  the  same  time  the  nitric  acid 
separating  from  the  lime  will  combine  with  the  ammonia  (and 
will  remain  in  solution).  The  exchange  will  be  perfect,  neither 
acid  nor  base  of  any  kind  will  be  in  excess;  but  the  quan- 
tity of  lime  which  exactly  sufficed  to  neutralize  the  nitric  acid 
wiU  be  exactly  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  carbonic  acid;  and 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  which  was  combined  with  the  carbo- 
nic acid  will  be  precisely  that  which  is  required  to  enter  into 
composition  with  the  nitric  acid.  The  definite  proportions  of 
the  ingredients  of  each  compound  are,  in  short,  eguivalerU  to 
each  other  in  all  other  compounds  into  which  they  are  capable 
of  entering  (113). 


(113)  The  relations  of  the  sevend  equivalents  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  original  and  resulting  compounds,  are  clearly 
seen  in  the  following  diagram.     On  the  outside  of  the  perpendicular 
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§  483.  As  the  decomposition  of  a  compound  by  the 
stronger  attraction  of  some  other  body  for  one  of  its  components 
is  said  to  take  place  by  elective  affinity^  so  this  process  of  double 
decomposition  and  recomposition  is  designated  double-elective 
affinity;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  bodies  which  cannot 
be  separated  by  the  single  divellent  force  of  the  firsts  will  yield 
to  the  combined  action  of  the  second. 


§  484.  To  the  other  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  (§430) 
we  must  now  add  an  almost  inappreciable  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  in  the  gaseous  state.  The  amount  is  so  small  that 
it  escapes  detection  in  the  aeriform  mixture,  but  the  rain  which 
descends  through  the  different  strata  dissolves  it,  and  the  water 
upon  evaporation  and  the  addition  of  a  little  muriatic  acid 
always  yields  a  small  residue  of  saline  matter  consisting  of 
muriate  of  ammonia.  It  communicates  th^  property  of  softness 
to  rain-water,  and  minute  as  is  its  quantity,  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  source  of  nearly  all  the  combined  nitrogen  in  the  organic 
creation:  for  neither  vegetables  nor  animals  appear  to  act 
directly  upon  the  simple  nitrogen. 

§  485.  The  laws  of  definite,  multiple,  and  equivalent 
proportions  in  compositions  and  decompositions  resulting  from 
the  force  of  affinity,  constitute  the  foundation  of  chemical 
science.  Their  establishment  has  rendered  mathematical  preci- 
sion attainable  in  all  its  reasonings  and  results,  and  facilitated 


lines  are  placed  the  equivalent  quantities  of  the  original  compounds: 
the  equivalent  quantities  of  their  proximate  principles  are  placed 


Nitnte  of  Ammonia. 

8875. 


Nitric  Acid. 
67.5 


Ammonia.  ^ 
21.35 


Nitrate  of  Lime./ 

103  < 


Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 
4S.75 


Lime. 
85.5 


Carbonic  Add. 
27.5 


Carbonate  of  L4me. 
63.0 


within  the  same  lines.  On  the  outside  of  the  horizontal  lines  are 
placed  the  new  results,  which  are  made  up  of  a  double  exchange 
of  principles;  the  equivalent  proportions  remaining  the  same. 
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its  study  and  extension.  The  results  of  the  crucible  and  the 
balance  may  thus  be  checked  and  corrected  by  calculations 
founded  upon  general  principles;  while  every  new  fact  at  once 
finds  a  place  in  the  general  system^  and  is  brought  into  associa- 
tion and  comparison  with  previously  known  phenomena  in  a 
way  the  most  advantageous  to  its  examination.  Every  species 
of  inorganic  matter^  whether  elementary  or  compound,  and 
many  of  organic  composition^  are  now  included  in  tables  of 
equivalents,  whose  precision  is  such,  that  they  are  capable  of 
being  transferred  to  logometric  scales;  by  the  sliding  rule  of 
which  the  expression  of  their  ratios  may  be  changed,  and  calcu- 
lations facilitated,  as  by  other  sliding  rules. 

§  486.  For  the  unit  of  the  scale,  or  standard  of  compa- 
rison, any  substance  might  be  adopted,  provided  its  combining 
relations  with  a  sufficient  number  of  other  bodies  were  accu- 
rately ascertained;  but  uniformity  of  practice  is  as  much  to  be 
desired  in  this  case  as  in  those  of  the  thermometer  and  baro- 
meter. UniFortunately,  however,  the  cultivators  of  science  have, 
here  again,  sacrificed  a  great  general  convenience  to  minor  and 
speculative  points,  and  two  series  of  numbers  are  now  in  use  to 
represent  chemical  equivalents;  oxygen  standing  at  the  head  of 
one,  and  hydrogen  of  the  other.  We  have  already  given  an 
example  of  the  first,  in  the  comparison  which  we  have  made  of 
the  combining  proportions  of  such  substances  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  with  10.0  parts  of  oxygen  (§479).  The 
great  practical  objection  to  the  scale  is,  the  inconvenience  of 
the  high  numbers,  or  the  perpetual  and  necessary  recurrence  of 
fractions.  One  of  the  great  advantages  which  a  scale  of  equi- 
valents ofiers,  is  its  assistance  to  the  memory,  and  this  is  greatly 
impaired  by  the  complexity  of  fractional  numbers. 

§  487.  By  assuming  hydrogen  =  1,  or  unity,  we  obviate 
this  objection.  Of  all  species  of  matter  it  enters  into  combina- 
tion in  the  smallest  proportion  by  weight,  and  an  hypothesis 
has  been  formed,  which  yet,  perhaps,  requires  confirmation,  that 
the  numbers  representing  othei  bodies  are  all  simple  multiples 
of  its  equivalent.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  suggestion,  which 
we  owe  to  Dr.  Prout,  that  it  is  purely  hypothetical  and  almost 
fanciful;  but  the  more  accurate  our  analyses  become,  the  nearer 
appears  to  be  the  coincidence  of  facts  with  the  theory:  indeed, 
it  is  now  admitted  that  the  equivalents  of  the  elements  which 
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stand  lowest  upon  the  scale,  and  by  which  alone  its  truth  can 
be  tested,  may  be  represented  by  whole  numbers  on  the  hydro- 
gen scale,  with  as  high  a  degree  of  probability  of  accuracy  as  by 
any  fractional  numbers  which  may  be  substituted  for  them. 
The  notion  is  doubtless  founded  upon  a  sense  of  that  sublime 
symmetry  and  simplicity  which,  the  more  we  inquire  the  more 
we  find  pervading  all  the  works  of  the  creation;  and  when  we 
recollect  that  in  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  sciences,  the  Laws 
of  Kepler  themselves,  which  have  been  so  amply  confirmed  by 
the  triumphant  progress  of  Astronomy,  were  derived  firom  similar 
views  of  the  geometric  harmony  of  nature,  we  are  inclined  not 
to'reject  this  view  of  numerical  harmony  in  the  composition  of 
bodies,  until  actually  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  positive 
results  of  accurate  experiment*  Some  other  ^curious  relations  of 
the  same  numbers  indicating  a  harmony  of  the  whole,  which 
may  be  beyond  our  present  comprehension,  we  shall  take  occa- 
sion hereafter  to  point  out.  In  the  mean  time  we  cannot»but 
here  apply  a  remark  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  ^^the  extreme 
simplicity  which  characterises  the  theory  is  of  itself  no  unequi- 
vocal indication  of  its  elevated  rank  in  the  scale  of  physical 
truths.^'  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  difference  between 
any  fraction  and  its  nearest  whole  number  falls  within  the  limits 
of  the  errors  necessarily  attendant  upon  the  present  modes  of 
experimenting,  and  on  these  accounts  we  shall  prefer  the 
hydrogen  standard  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  following  are  the  equivalents,  upon  the  hydrogen  scale, 
of  the  several  elements  and  their  compounds  which  we  have 
hitherto  examined. 

Table  XXXIX.     Of  Equivalents, 

Elements. 

Hydrogen          ...  1 

Carbon                ...  6 

Oxygen              ...  8 

Nitrogen            .                   .  14 

Primary  Compounds. 

Water       .  .  H  +      O  .  . 

Ammonia .  .  .  N  -h  3  H  .  . 
Carbonic  acid  .  .  C  +  2  O  .  . 
Protoxide  of  nitrogen.  N  -h  O  . . 
Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  N  +  2  O  .  . 
Hyponitrous  acid  .  N  +30.. 
Nitrous  acid  .  .  N  -+-  4  O  .  . 
Nitric  acid        .         .  N  +  6  O  .  . 


9 

Lime     . 

28 

17 

Potiuma. 

48 

22 

22 

30 

38 

46 

54 
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Carbonate  of  Aininonia  (C  +  2  O)  +  (N  +  3  H)  .  89 

Carbonate  of  lame  (C  +  2  O)  +  (L)     .      .      .50 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia  (N  +  5  O)  +  (N  +  3  H)    .  71 

Nitrate  of  Lime         .  (N  +  5  O)  +  (L)     .      .      .82 

§  488.  A  little  reflection  upon  this  very  limited  table  will 
conyince  ua,  that  the  great  advantage  of  representing  the  com- 
bining proportions  of  different  substances^  with  reference  to  a 
common  standard^  over  the  former  mode  of  stating  them  per 
cent.j  consists  in  its  furnishing  us^  not  only  with  their  ratios  in 
any  given  compound^  but  their  relations  in  every  other  com- 
pound into  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  enter.  In  addition 
to  its  other  advantages  the  facilities  which  such  a  scale  affords 
to  the  memory  are  obvious  and  important^  and  may  be  extended 
by  considering,  that  if  we  take  the  equivalent  numbers  of  each 
gaseous  element  to  represent  its  weight  in  grains^  46.8  cubic 
inches  will  be  the  corresponding  combining  volume  of  all  except 
oxygen,  which  combining  in  half  volumes  will  be  represented 
by  23.4  cubic  inches;  and  thus  the  specific  gravity  of  every 
gaseous  compound  may  readily  be  ascertained.  As  an  example: — 
Suppose  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches 
of  Ammonia. 

46.8  cubic  inches  Nitrogen         .         .14 
46.8  X  3  cubic  inches  Hydrogen        .         .       3 

17 


condensed  into  93.6  cubic  inches. 

Cab.  In.    Cub.  In.       Gnuns.     Graina. 
Therefore     93.6     :     100     :  :     17     :     18.6 

or,  of  100  cubic  inches  of  Carbonic  acid^ 

46.8  cubic  inches  Oxygen  .16 

Carbon  •  6 


22 


No  change  of  volume. 

Cub.  In.    Cnb.  In.        Grains.    Grains. 
Therefore     46.8     :     100  22    :     47 

The  converse  operation  of  determining  the  equivalent  of  a 
gas  from  its  specific  gravity  is  too  obvious  to  require  the  illus- 
tration of  an  example. 

§  489.  Before  we  proceed  to  examine  some  other  im-f' 
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portant  combinations  of  the  four  chemical  elements  which  we 
have  thus  established^  we  will  make  two  or  three  additional 
remarks  upon  nomenclature^  and  the  system  of  what  is  called 
chemical  notation. 

Secondary  compounds,  or  salts,  derive  their  present  generic 
names  from  the  acid  which  they  are  supposed  to  contain;  the 
termination  ic  being  changed  into  ate,  and  otis  into  ite.  Thus, 
a  salt  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  a  carbonate;  of  the  nitric  acid,  a 
nitrate;  of  the  nitrous  acid,  a  nitrite;  of  the  hypo-nitrous  acid, 
a  hypo-nitrite.  Their  specific  names  are  taken  from  those  of 
their  bases  or  oxides;  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of 
lime,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  &c.  When  a  metal,  by  different 
combinations  with  oxygen,  forms  more  than  one  base,  their 
salts  are  distinguished  like  the  oxides,  by  the  Greek  ordinals: 
thus,  the  jpro^o-nitrate  of  mercury  indicates  a  combination  of 
nitric  acid  with  the  protoxide  of  that  metal;  while  the  per- 
nitrate  of  mercury  designates  another  salt,  into  the  constitution 
of  which  the  peroxide  enters. 

§  490.  Sometimes  an  acid  enters  into  combination  with 
a  base  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  single  equivalents, 
the  law  of  multiple  proportions  being  stiU  maintained;  the 
excess  of  acid  is  indicated  by  Latin  prefixes  of  quantity:  thus, 
we  have  the  6i-carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  tf^^^ui-carbonate 
of  ammonia;  the  former  containing  two  equivalents  of  the  acid, 
and  the  latter  an  equivalent  and  a  half. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  base  may  predominate  over  the 
neutral  equivalent,  when  Greek  prefixes  are  employed:  thus,  a 
combination  of  two  equivalents  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  one  of 
nitric  acid,  is  called  the  ^K-nitrate  of  lead;  of  three  equivalents, 
^m-nitrate  of  lead,  &c. 

§  491.  We  have  already,  in  two  or  three  instances,  had 
recourse  to  a  kind  of  short-hand  representation  of  the  compo- 
sition of  bodies,  formed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  several 
elementary  substances  connected  together  by  Algebraical  signs 
and  numbers:  the  convenience  of  such  a  system  of  abbreviation 
in  many  cases,  is  obvious,  and  it  is  capable  of  considerable 
and  advantageous  extension,  provided  it  be  done  upon  a 
uniform  and  distinct  plan. 

Each  element  may  be  represented  by  the  initial  letter  of  its 
Latin  name,  adding  a  smaller  letter  of  distinction  where  two  or 
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more  begin  with  the  same  letter^  and  the  sign  may  represent,  at 
the  same  time,  its  relative  combining  proportion  or  equivalent 
nmhber.  Several  equivalents  of  the  same  substance  may  be 
indicated  by  placing  figures  before  the  letter.  Thus,  N,  will 
not  only  stand  for  nitrogen,  but  14  nitrogen,  and  4  N,  will 
denote  four  equivalents  of  that  element.  The  combinations  of 
elements  are  most  clearly  expressed  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Algebraic  sign  of  addition  +;  thus,  N  +  5  O,  represents  the 
nitric  acid;  and  secondary  combinations  may  be  concisely,  and 
at  the  same  time  fully,  described  by  placing  the  elements  of 
each  proximate  principle  within  brackets,  or  by  connecting 
them  together  by  a  line-  Thus  (N  +  5  O)  -f  (N  +  3  H,) 
represents  the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  C+20  +  N-+-3H, 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  figure  placed  by  the  side  of  a 
letter,  affects  only  the  equivalent  which  the  letter  represents; 
but  placed  outside  a  bracket,  affects  all  the  symbols  within: 
thus,  2  (C  -h  2  O)  +  (N  +  3  H,)  signifies  the  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia. 

§  492.  The  system  of  notation,  however,  of  Doctor 
Liebig  has  now  nearly  superseded  every  other;  he  generally 
dispenses  with  the  use  of  the  Algebraic  signs,  and  effects  his 
object  by  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  letters  expressing  the 
equivalents  of  different  bodies,  and  two  kinds  of  figures;  one 
large,  upon  the  line  with  the  letters  and  preceding  them,  the 
other  small  and  placed  below  the  line  after  the  letters.  The 
last  denote  only  the  number  of  equivalents  of  the  substance 
whose  letter  they  follow,  the  first  multiply  the  quantities  to 
which  they  are  prefixed. 

Thus  N  stands  for  an  equivalent  of  Nitrogen. 

O     „  „  Oxygen. 

NO  „  n  Protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

N0^„  „  Nitric  acid. 

NO^,  NH^  „  Nitrate  of  ammonia. 

CO,,  NHg  „  Carbonate  of  ammonia. 

2  CO,  +  NHg  „  Bicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

The  proximate  princq>les  of  a  secondary  compound  being 
thus  separated  by  a  comma,  or  by  the  sign  of  addition.  The 
system  will  be  amply  illustrated  as  we  proceed.  Other  con- 
venient abbreviations  we  shall  notice  as  occasion  may  require. 

2  A 
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Compounds  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen, 

§  493.  Besides  water^  there  is  another  compound  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen^  which  is  of  late  discovery.  Its  prepa- 
ration is  founded  upon  the  property  which  the  peroxides  of 
some  metals  possess  of  throwing  off^  under  the  influence  of  an 
acidj  one  or  more  equivalents  of  their  oxygen,  by  which  they  are 
reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxides^  with  which  alone  the  acid 
can  combine.  Thus^  if  strong  sulphuric  acid  (or  oil  of  vitriol,) 
be  mixed  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  pure  oxygen  gas  may  be 
collected  from  it  to  the  amount  of  one  equivalent,  while  only 
half  the  amount  can  be  collected  from  the  same  quantity  of  the 
peroxide,  by  heat,  in  the  process  which  we  formerly  described 
(§418).  A  protoxide  of  manganese  is  thus  produced^  which 
forms  a  salt  with  the  acid.  In  the  same  way  the  peroxide  of 
another  metal,  barium^  is  incapable  of  uniting  with  acids,  but 
passes  under  their  influence  into  the  state  of  protoxide,  which 
readily  enters  into  combination  with  them.  When  the  process 
is  conducted  with  the  necessary  precautions,  particularly  that  of 
maintaining  a  low  temperature,  the  oxygen  which  is  set  free, 
instead  of  escaping  in  the  form  of  gas,  unites  with  the  hydrogen 
of  the  water,  and  constitutes  a  binoxide  or  peroxide  of  that 
element.  The  process  is  long,  tedious,  and  expensive,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  its  details:  the 
product  is  very  unstable,  and  can  only  be  preserved  in  glass 
tubes  surrounded  by  ice. 

§  494.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  transparent 
liquid,  inodorous,  and  of  a  metallic  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1.452,  and  it  consequently  falls  to  the  bottom  of  water,  like 
syrup,  but  ultimately  mixes  with  that  liquid  in  any  proportion. 
It  evaporates  much  more  slowly  than  water  in  vacuo,  and, 
therefore,  its  solution  may  be  concentrated  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump.  It  retains  its  liquid  state  at  great  degrees  of 
cold.  It  has  strong  bleaching  powers,  instantly  destroying 
vegetable  colours,  and  whitens  the  skin  and  the  tongue  when 
brought  into  contact  with  them.  It  is  decomposed  with  explo- 
sive violence  by  the  sudden  application  of  a  temperature  of 
212°,  and  rapidly  evolves  oxygen  even  at  59°.  The  mere 
contact  of  most  metals  is  sufficient  to  decompose  it,  and  many 
peroxides  act  upon  it  with  surprising  energy.  With  oxide  of 
silver,  for  instance,  the  decomposition  is  complete  and  instan- 
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taneous ;  oxygen  gas  is  evolved  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  a  kind 
of  detonation;  and  such  intense  heat  is  disengaged  that  the 
glass  tube  in  which  the  experiment  is  conducted  becomes  red^ 
hot.  Acids^  on  the  other  hand^  have  the  property  of  rendering 
the  compound  more  stable.  Its  careful  analysis  has  proved  it 
to  be  a  definite  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and 
two  equivalents  of  oxygen^  or  HOg  (114). 

Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Oxygen. 

§  495.  We  have  seen  (§  445)  that  the  compound  which 
is  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  carbon  and  oxygen  upon  one 
another,  is  a  gaseous  acid  in  which  the  proportions  of  the  two 
ingredients  are,  per  cent.  27-27  carbon,  and  72*73  oxygen :  this 
is  the  proportion  of  3  :  8,  and  if  this  were  the  only  combination 
of  the  two  elements,  3  would  be  the  equivalent  of  carbon  upon 
the  hydrc^n  scale.  But  according  to  another  experiment 
(§481),  11  does  not  represent  the  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid, 
but  twice  11 ;  for  56  parts  of  carbonic  acid  combine  with  44  of 
ammonia;  which  is  the  proportion  of  22  :  17*  Hence,  alone,  we 
may  suspect  that  carbonic  acid  contains  in  its  constitution  more 
than  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  and  that  there  may  be  other 
compounds  of  the  two  elements. 

§  496.  If  instead  of  exposing  carbonate  of  lime,  or  lime- 
stone, done  to  a  high  heat,  in  which  case  we  have  seen  (§  425) 
that  we  obtain  carbonic  acid,  we  mix  it  intimately  in  a  pow- 


(114)  The  constitution  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  may  be  thus 
represented: — 


Hydrogen. 
1 

Oxygen. 

8 

8 

Liquid 
^^       Pemlde  of  Hydrogen.  17 


The  proportions  per  cent,  which  would  agree  with  this  view  would 

be: — 

Theoiy.  AnalysiB  of  Thenard. 

Hydrogen       .  5.9  .         .  6.02 

Oxygen  .         .         .       94.1  .         •         .     93.96 

100.0     .         .         .  100.00 


We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  here  adopting  the  correction  which 
theory  affords  to  the  results  of  experiment. 

2  A  2 
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dered  state  with  some  substance  which  has  a  high  affinity  for 
oxygen,  as  charcoal  or  iron  filings,  we  shall  by  the  same  process 
obtain  a  gaseous  product  which  may  be  collected  over  water. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  considerably  lighter  than  carbonic  add, 
100  cubic  inches  only  weighing  30.2  grains.  It  is  speedily  fatal 
to  animals,  extinguishes  flame,  but  bums  with  a  pale  blue 
flame  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air.  It  is  colourless  and 
tasteless,  but  possesses  a  &int  impleasant  smell.  When  a  jet 
of  it  is  burned  in  a  cold  receiver,  no  water  is  condensed,  proving 
that  it  contains  no  hydrogen ;  but  the  product  of  the  combus- 
tion precipitates  lime-water.  When  two  volumes  of  this  gas, 
and  one  of  oxygen,  are  exposed  to  an  electric  spark  detonation 
ensues,  and  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  are  produced :  proving 
that  it  contains  half  as  much  oxygen  and  the  same  quantity  of 
carbon,  as  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the  latter 
substance,  we  have  6  carbon  combined  with  16  oxygen ;  in  the 
former,  6  carbon  are  combined  with  8.  Hence,  we  conclude 
6  to  be  the  equivalent  of  carbon ;  and  as  the  inflammable  gas 
has  no  acid  nor  alkaline  properties,  we  denominate  it  carbonic 
occide.  In  the  process  just  described  for  making  it,  asthe  heat 
expels  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate,  the  charcoal  or  the 
iron  deprives  it  of  half  its  oxygen  (115). 

The  formida  of  carbonic  oxide  is     .     •     CO 
,.       of  carbonic  acid     •     .     .     C  Ot 


(115)  Carbon,  as  we  have  already  stated  (§  423),  has  never  in  its 
elementary  state  been  raised  in  vapour;  but,  nevertheless,  in  such  of 
its  compounds  as  assume  the  gaseous  state,  its  constituent  particles 
must  have  a  gaseous  arrangement  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  like  all 
simple  suhstances,  except  oxygen,  it  enters  into  combination  in  whole 
volumes  of  its  vapour,  we  can  calculate  its  specific  gravity,  and 
represent  its  combinations  by  the  usual  symbols;  thus,-— 


Carbon. 
6 

Oxygen. 

8 

Carbonic 
Oxide. 

14 

and 

Carbon. 
6 

8 

= 

Carbonic 
Add. 

22 

Oxygen. 
8 

As  when  carbon  is  burnt  in  oxygen  gas,  the  latter  undeigoes  no 
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§  497*  There  is  another  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen^ 
which  stands  intermediate  in  constitution  between  carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid^  but  possesses  very  distinct  and  marked 
properties.  It  may  be  produced  by  acting  upon  almost  every 
vegetable  substance  by  nitric  acid.  By  introducing  into  a  retort 
one  part  of  sugar  and  four  parts  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  half 
its  bulk  of  water,  much  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  given  off;  and 
upon  evaporating  about  one-third  of  the  liquid,  the  remainder, 
upon  cooling,  will  shoot  into  white  crystals.  These  may  be 
purified  by  re-solution  and  crystallization,  and  will  then  be 
found  to  have  the  form  of  a  right  rhombic  prism,  and  to  b^ 
intensely  acid.  They  are  soluble  in  nine  parts  of  water  at  60^  ; 
when  carefully  exposed  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100^ 
Fahrenheit,  they  lose  about  one-third  of  their  weight  of  water, 
and  fall  into  a  white  powder.  Water  thus  combined  with 
crystals  in  equivalent  proportions,  is  called  their  water  of  crys- 
tallization, and  they  can  part  with  it  without  interfering  with 
their  chemical  characters.  When  heated  to  about  350^  the 
acid  sublimes,  and  upon  cooling  forms  acicular  crystals.  Mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  gently  heated,  it  is  rapidly  resolved  into 
equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid.  According 
to  its  careful  analysis  it  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  each 
of  these  gases  united  in  the  crystals  with  three  equivalents  of 
water,  and  in  the  sublimed  acid  with  one  equivalent;  without 
which,  like  the  nitric  acid,  it  cannot  exist  unless  in  combination 
with  a  base.  The  sulphuric  acid  from  its  strong  attraction  for 
water  abstracts  it  entirely,  and  resolves  the  compound  into  its 
constituent  gases.     It  enters  into  combination  with  ammonia 


change  of  volume,  and  as  100  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  weigh 
47.8  grains,  if  we  deduct  from  this  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen,  34.6  grains,  the  remainder,  13.2  grains,  will  be  the  weight  of 
100  cubic  inches  of  the  vapour  of  carbon  upon  the  view  which  we 
have  just  stated.  Hence,  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  carbonic 
oxide  would  be: — 

100  cubic  inches  vapour  of  carbon  13.3 
50  cubic  inches  oxygen     .     .     .  17-3 

305 


Which  agrees  with  the  result  of  direct  experiment. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  that,  like  oxygen,  carbon  enters 
into  combination  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  volume  of  its  vapour,  it 
would  be  easy  to  modify  the  symbols  and  numbers  accordingly. 
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and  other  bases  in  the  equivalent  proportion  of  36,  which 
agrees  with  the  equivalent  thus  derived  from  its  analysis:  as 
CO+C08=36. 

It  is  called  the  oxalic  acid  as  being  a  product  of  vegetation, 
and  found  in  the  oxalis  acetosella,  or  wood  sorrel,  in  combina- 
tion with  potassa. 

§  498.  Oxalic  acid  may  be  artificially  formed  by  a  totally 
different  process  to  that  which  has  been  just  described;  and 
perhaps  nothing  can  better  show  the  fixedness  of  chemical 
combinations  than  the  contrast  of  the  two.  When  sugar  or 
saw-dust  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  400%  in  contact 
with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  potassa,  they  fuse  together, 
swell  up,  and  give  out  hydrogen.  When  the  remaining  mass  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  gently  evaporated,  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
potassa  may  be  obtained  from  it.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
alkali,  at  a  high  temperature,  the  carbon  derives  the  oxygen 
which  is  necessary  for  its  conversion  into  oxalic  acid,  from  the 
decomposition  of  water  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen :  under 
the  influence  of  the  nitric  acid,  it  derives  tlie  same  amount 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  and  the  evolution  of 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

The  oxalic  acid  very  readily  takes  the  oxygen  which  is 
necessary  for  its  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  from  otiier  com- 
pounds, and  thus,  when  its  solution  is  poured  into  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercury  and  some  other  metallic  salts,  the  oxide  is 
decomposed,  and  the  metal  is  precipitated.  One  equivalent  of 
oxalic  acid  is  thus  converted  into  two  equivalents  of  carbonic 
acid,  by  the  absorption  of  one  equivJent  of  oxygen,  CO, 
C02  +  0=2C02. 

« 

Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen. 

§  499.  A  history  of  all  the  combinations  of  carbon  would 
comprise  the  whole  range  of  organic  chemistry:  and  an 
account  of  all  its  compoimds  with  hydrogen,  which  stand  next 
in  the  order  of  our  inquiry,  would  be  little  less  extensive.  We 
shall  hereafter  attempt  an  outline  of  the  philosophy  of  this 
department  of  chemistry  which  may  serve  as  some  guide  to  the 
student  through  the  immense  and  almost  bewildering  multipli- 
city of  facts  and  speculations  which  the  acti^dty  of  modem 
investigation  has  heaped  upon  it :  in  the  mean  time,  not  to  pass 
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over  the  peculiar  illustrations  which  this  important  element 
affords  of  the  nature  and  action  of  the  force  of  affinity^  we  will 
proceed  to  examine  two  of  the  most  simple  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  both  of  which  are  natural  products  in 
particular  situations.  We  can,  however,  best  obtain  them  for 
experiment  by  processes  which  we  will  describe  without,  at 
present,  attempting  their  explanation. 

§  500.  If  a  measure  of  alcohol  be  mixed  with  two 
measures  of  sulphuric  acid,  placed  in  a  retort,  and  a  gentle  heat 
appUed,  the  mixture  will  very  soon  blacken,  become  thick,  swell 
up,  and  give  off  gaseous  matter,  which  may  be  collected  over 
water.  When  this  gas  has  been  well  washed  with  lime  water, 
it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  980,  and  100  cubic  inches 
weigh  nearly  30  grains.  When  quite  pure  it  has  but  little  odour, 
and  is  colourless.  It  bums  in  the  atmosphere  with  a  bright 
yellowish  flame.  It  will  not  support  life,  and  instantly  extin* 
guishes  flame.  When  one  volume  of  this  gas  is  mixed  with 
five  of  oxygen,  the  mixture  will  detonate  by  the  electric  spark. 
Three  volumes  only  of  the  oxygen  will  be  consumed,  and  two 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  will  be  produced  with  water.  Two 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  indicate  two  equivalents  of  carbon, 
which  must  previously  have  been  combined  with  two  volumes 
of  hydrogen,  which  now  form  water  with  the  remaining  volume 
of  oxygen,  and  the  whole  must  have  been  condensed  into  one 
volume.  This  deduction  is  confirmed  by  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  gas.  It  has  been  named  bi-hydro-carbon,  and  is  sometimes 
called  olefiant  gas,  from  a  property  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
refer.  The  results  of  its  detonation  with  oxygen  gas  may  be 
expressed  in  symbols  thus : 

C,H,  +  60  =  2C0„  2H0 

Olefiant  gas  may  be  decomposed  by  mere  heat,  and  by 
passing  it  through  tubes  heated  to  a  white  heat,  it  will  deposit 
the  whole  of  its  carbon,  and  become  expanded  into  two  volumes 
of  pure  hydrogen. 

§  501.  At  a  lower  temperature,  or  a  red  heat,  it  parts 
with  only  half  its  carbon,  without  expansion  of  volume,  and  is 
converted  into  another  compound  of  the  same  elements,  named 
sub^arburetted  hydrogen. 

This  gas  is  abundantly  formed  in  stagnant  pools  of  water  by 
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the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  vegetable  matters,  and  may 
be  procured  by  stirring  up  the  mud,  and  collecting  it  in  inverted 
bottles.  It  is  also  given  out  by  certain  seams  of  coal  in  coal- 
mines, and  constitutes  what  the  miners  call  the  fire-damp.  Coal 
when  subjected  to  distillation  in  iron  retorts  gives  off  this  gas 
mixed  with  the  former  in  abundance,  and  the  mixture  constitutes 
the  common  coal  gas  which  is  now  so  largely  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  illumination. 

It  may  be  obtained  pure  by  the  decomposition  of  a  v^etable 
salt  known  by  the  name  of  acetate  of  potassa.  About  equal 
parts  of  this  salt  and  hydrate  of  potassa  are  to  be  mixed  and 
heated  nearly  to  redness  in  a  glass  retort;  subcarburetted 
hydrogen  will  pass  off  and  may  be  collected  over  water. 

§  502.  Subcarburetted  hydrogen  is  a  ^colourless,  taste- 
less, permanent  gas,  soluble  in  very  minute  proportions  in 
water,  and  inflammable.  It  burns  with  a  yellow  flame,  but  does 
not  give  out  so  much  light  as  the  bihydrocarbon ;  100  cubic 
inches  only  weigh  16.94  grains.  When  mixed  with  atmospheric 
air,  or  oxygen,  in  certain  proportions,  it  explodes  with  great 
violence  upon  contact  with  flame,  or  an  electric  spark.  To 
decompose  it  completely,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  it  with  rather 
more  than  twice  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  but  exactly  two  volumes 
are  taken  up  by  one.  Water  and  carbonic  acid  are  produced, 
the  latter  being  exactly  equal  to  the  original  bulk  of  the  in- 
flammable gas.  From  these  data,  it  is  easily  inferred  to  be  a 
compound  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  carbon 
condensed  into  one  volume. 

CH,  +  40  =  CO,,  2  HO 

§  503.  Now,  all  the  common  but  highly  interesting 
phenomena  of  flame  aire  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  gradusd 
combustion  of  the  various  elastic  compounds  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  we  must  turn  aside  for  a  short  time  to  examine 
the  constitution  of  this  purest  form  of  the  classical  element,  firey 
the  properties  of  which  could  not  have  been  satisfactorily 
illustrated  without  some  previous  acquaintance  with  these  forms 
of  matter.  Flame  is,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  combustion  of 
explosive  mixtures  of  inflammable  gases  or  vapours  with 
common  air,  in  different  proportions;  and,  when  continuous,  is 
maintained  by  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  these  elastic  fluids  into 
the  atmosphere,  with  which  they  slowly  mingle.     The  mixture 
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takes  place  chiefly  at  the  sur&ces  of  the  gases  in  contact^  and 
consequently  the  inflammation  is  only  superficial;  a  sheet  of  flame 
surrounding,  as  it  were,  a  reservoir  of  gaseous  combustible  matter. 
There  are  many  ways  of  proving  this;  as  by  bringing  a  thin 
sheet  of  platinum  foil  down  upon  the  flame  of  a  large  spirit^ 
lamp,  and  thus  truncating  it,  when  a  red-hot  ring  will  appear 
upon  the  metal  coincident  with  the  edge  of  the  flame,  and 
testifying  by  its  dark  centre  to  the  coldness  of  the  interior.  A 
piece  of  paper  brought  suddenly  down  upon  the  flame  of  a 
candle  will  often  iUustrate  the  same  fact,  by  exhibiting  a 
scorched  ring  surrounding  a  white  centre  (116). 

If  we  ignite  a  piece  of  phosphorus  in  a  metallic  spoon,  and 
plunge  it  into  the  body  of  a  large  flame,  it  will  be  instantly 
extinguished,  owing  to  ^e  want  of  oxygen  to  maintain  its  com- 
bustion; and  it  will  thus  afford  a  very  striking  proof  of  the 
point  in  question.  The  ordinary  tapering  form  of  flame  is 
owing  to  the  ascensional  force  of  the  heated  gases  rising  in  the 
cold  surrounding  medium. 

§  504.  The  quantity  of  light  which  flame  emits  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  incandescence  of  minute  particles  of  solid  matter, 
which  are  thrown  off  during  the  combustion,  and  those  flames 
whose  immediate  products  are  only  gaseous  matter  give  very 
little  light.     We  have  already  noticed  (§  287)  that  an  ignited 


(116)  In  fig.  I  we  are  Ipresented  with  a  horizontal  section  of  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  exhibiting  the  ring  of  light  surrounding  the  interior 
dark  part  of  the  cone. 

Fig.  2  exhibits  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  flame. 

By  inserting  a  small  glass  tube,  a  6,  fig.  3,  into  the  central  dark 
part,  a^  the  inflammable  gaseous  matter  of  which  it  consists  will 
ascend  in  it,  and  may  be  lighted  so  as  to  form  a  second  flame  at  a 
distance  from  the  first. 


(S) 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3, 
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jet  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen^  notwithstanding  its  great 
heating  powers,  is  scaroely  visible  in  day-light;  but  that  soUd 
bodies,  such  as  platinum,  and  particularly  lime,  held  in  it, 
radiate  light  of  great  intensity.  If  some  solid  body,  as  oxide  of 
zinc,  or  powdered  charcoal,  be  projected  through  a  flame  of 
hydrogen,  it  immediately  becomes  luminous. 

The  different  forms  of  hydrocarbon,  as  the  compounds  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  are  generically  called,  give  out  light  in 
consequence  of  the  particles  of  solid  carbon  which  they  dis- 
engage during  their  combustion,  and  they  are  luminous  in 
proportion  to  the  carbon  which  they  contain.  When  the  com- 
bustion is  perfect,  the  solid  matter  itself  is  wholly  burnt,  and 
when  there  is  an  excess  of  oxygen  but  little  light  is  given  off; 
but  if  the  quantity  of  oxygen  be  deficient,  it  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  soot.  The  perfection  of  a  lamp,  or  candle,  or  other 
means  of  artificial  illumination,  consists  in  such  a  regular 
supply  of  air  to  the  hydrocarbon  employed,  as  is  compatible 
with  the  gradual  precipitation  of  the  charcoal,  and  its  sub- 
sequent complete  oxidation. 

§  505.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  heat  of  flames, 
and  concentrating  it  upon  any  desired  point,  common  air,  and 
sometimes  oxygen,  is  projected  into  their  interior  by  means  of 
what  are  called  blowpipes,  or  tubes  of  glass  or  metal  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  Combustion  is  thus  carried  on  in  the  interior 
as  weU  as  the  exterior  of  a  flame,  and  its  completeness  is  shown 
by  the  conversion  of  the  smoky,  red  light  of  a  lamp  into  a 
beautiful  cone  of  pale  blue  light. 

§  506.  The  heat  of  flames,  even  of  those  which  give  least 
light,  as  of  hydrogen  and  spirits  of  wine,  is  very  great,  and  is 
essential  to  their  existence.  The  combustion  of  many  inflam- 
mable substances  may  be  carried  on  at  a  temperature  below 
that  which  is  necessary  to  their  inflammation  (117)-  Thus,  if  a 
jet  of  the  gaseous  hydrocarbons  be  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
air,  and  a  red-hot  coil  of  platinum  wire  be  introduced  into  it,  the 


(117)  Two  arrangements  for  effecting  this  slow  combustion  are 
here  represented. 

In  fig.  1  a  small  coil  of  fine  platinum  wire  is  placed  upon  the 
wick  of  a  lamp,  trimmed  either  with  spirit  of  wine  or  ether.  The 
lamp  is  lighted,  and  when  the  wire  has  become  red-hot  the  flame  is 
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wire  will  be  mkintained  at  a  red  heat^  and  the  gas  will  be 
consumed  invisibly;  but  if  the  temperature  of  the.  wire  be 
allowed  to  rise  to  a  white  heat,  it  immediately  bursts  into 
flame. 

This  being  the  case^  it  follows  that  flame  may  be  put  out  by 
cooling  the  combining  gases;  and  accordingly  if  we  bring  a 
cylinder  of  brass  down  upon  a  jet  of  burning  vapour  or  gas,  we 
shall  diminish  its  volume,  and  possibly  extinguish  it  by  its  good 
conducting  power.  If  a  stout  metallic  wire  be  held  in  a  flame, 
a  dark  ring  may  be  observed  all  round  it,  and  it  will  never 
appear  to  touch  it.  A  second  wire  held  by  the  side  of  the  first 
would  increase  the  dark  space,  and  the  dark  rings  would 
coalesce.  By  multiplying  the  number  of  wires,  or  holding  a 
piece  of  wire  gauze  in  their  place,  the  flame  would  appear  to  be 
entirely  cut  oflf  on  the  top*  The  cooled  gases,  however,  would 
still  flow  on  in  their  course,  and  might  be  rekindled  upon  the 
upper  side.  Science  is  indebted  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy  for  the 
development  of  these  principles,  and  the  arts  and  humanity  owe 
to  the  same  illustrious  philosopher  their  successful  application 
to  the  invention  of  the  miner's  safety-lamp  (118). 

suddenly  extinguished.  The  wire  will  continue  to  glow  as  long  as 
any  of  the  combustible  liquid  remains  to  maintain  the  temperature  by 
its  slow  combustion. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

In  fig.  2  we  are  presented  with  a  coil  of  fine  platinum  wire,  which 
has  been  previously  heated  by  holding  it  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp, 
and  then  plunged  into  a  jar  containing  a  little  ether.  It  will  continue 
to  glow  in  the  mixture  of  vapour  and  air  till  the  ether  is  all  con- 
sumed. If  the  temperature  should  rise  to  a  white  heat,  the  whole  will 
burst  into  flame. 

(118)  In  fig.  1,  next  page,  we  are  presented  with  the  appearance  of 
a  flame,  upon  which  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  has  been  brought  down.  The 
flame  is  cut  ofl*  where  it  touches  the  gauze,  and  the  exterior  luminous 
circle  is  very  visible.     We  seem  to  look  down  into  the  reservoir  of 
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Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Nitrogen. 

§  507.  Carbon  and  nitrogen  msij  be  made  to  combine 
together  directly  at  a  red  heat,  provided  some  substance  be 
present  with  which  the  compound  may  unite  to  render  it 
capable  of  resisting  the  high  temperature  which  would  decom- 
pose it  in  an  insulated  state.  If  a  mixture  be  made  of  equal 
weights  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  placed  in  a 
porcelain  tube,  and  nused  to  a  red  heat,  upon  passing  nitrogen 
through  it,  it  will  combine  with  the  carbon;  and  carbonic 
oxide  will  be  given  oflF  from  the  decomposition  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  salt.  When  the  evolution  of  this  gaa  ceases 
and  nitrogen  begins  to  pasa  over  unchanged,  the  process  is 
complete.  Upon  treating  the  solid  matter  with  water  and 
filtration,  a  solution  will  be  obtained  which  conttuns  the  com- 
pound in  question.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it  in  a 
state  of  insulation  it  must  first  be  transferred  to  silver,  which 


iaflamiDablt!  gases  which  is  iaclosed  by  the  sheet  of  ignited  matter. 
The  gases  and  smoke  pass  through,  but  are  cooled  and  extinguished. 
By  presenting  a  Same  to  them  on  the  upper  side,  they  may  be 
rekindled,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  2. 

+  4- 

Pig.  1.  Rg.  2. 

The  "  Davy,"  or  miner's  safety-lamp,  is  here  repre- 
sented. A  is  a  cylinder  of  wire  game  with  n  double  top, 
securely  fastened  to  the  brass  rim,  b,  which  screws  on  to 
the  lamp,  c.  The  whole  is  protected  and  rendered  port- 
able by  the  frame  and  ring,  d.  Gaseous  matter  ireely 
penetrates  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire  gauze,  and  the 
combustion  of  the  interior  flame  is  maintained.  Should 
an  explosiTe  mixture  enter  the  lamp,  it  is  kindled  at  tLe 
flame  and  bums,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
inflammation  cannot  pass  tbe  barrier  of  the  cage,  owing  to 
its  cooling  the  mixture  below  tbe  temperature  necessaiy 
to  the  process.  Should  the  wires  themselTes,  however, 
become  whit«-hot,  or  the  gases  be  forcibly  projected 
through  them,  detonation  of  the  exterior  explosive 
atmosphere  would  take  place. 
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may  be  effected  by  mixing  the  solution  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  A  precipitate  will  be  formed^  which,  after 
'washing  and  dryings  may  be  exposed  to  heat  in  a  small  glass 
retort;  a  gas  will  be  given  off^  which  as  it  is  soluble  in  water 
must  be  collected  over  mercury.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from 
the  crystals  of  a  similar  saline  body  known  by  the  name  of 
deuto-cyanide  of  mercury ^  the  formation  of  which^  from  animal 
matters,  will  be  hereafter  explained, 

§  508.  Upon  exposing  these  crystals  to  a  moderate  heat, 
they  first  give  off  water  of  crystallization,  and  fall  into  a  gray 
powder.  When  this  anhydrous  cyanide  of  mercury  is  exposed 
to  a  red  heat  in  a  glass  retort^  it  turns  to  deep  brown  colour, 
metallic  mercury  distils  over^  and  a  gaseous  compound  is  given 
off  which  may  be  collected  over  mercury. 

When  generated  in  a  confined  space,  it  liquefies  at  a  pressure 
of  between  three  or  four  atmospheres  at  the  temperature  of  45^. 
The  liquid  is  colourless  and  limpid,  and^  when  relieved  from 
pressure,  speedily  evaporates  witli  the  production  of  intense 
cold. 

The  gas  is  colourless,  and  has  a  penetrating,  very  peculiar 
smell.  When  a  lighted  taper  is  dipped  into  a  jar  containing  it, 
it  is  immediately  extinguished^  but  the  gas  itself  bums  in  the 
air  with  a  beautiful  purple  flame  edged  with  blue,  which  is  very 
characteristic.  100  cubic  inches  weigh  55.5  grains.  It  sustains 
the  application  of  a  high  heat  without  imdergoing  decomposition. 
Water  dissolves  about  4^  times^  and  alcohol  23  times  its  bulk 
of  this  gas. 

It  may  be  detonated  with  oxygen;  and  its  analysis  may  be 
effected  in  this  way,  or  by  passing  it  over  red-hot  oxide  of 
copper.  One  volume  mixed  with  two  of  oxygen,  and  fired  by 
the  electric  spark,  afford  exactly  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid 
and  one  volume  of  nitrogen.  Whence  it  appears  to  be  a 
compoimd  of  two  equivalents  of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen. 
According  to  the  principles  of  the  scientific  nomenclature,  its 
name  would  be  bi-^ar buret  of  nitrogen:  but  it  is  more  fre- 
quently denominated  cyanogen,  from  its  entering  into  the 
composition  of  a  blue  compoimd  with  iron,  to  be  hereafter 
noticed. 

The  result  of  its  analysis  by  oxygen  is  thus  represented  in 
symbols; 

C,N  +  40  =  2C08,N 
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§  509.  The  brown  matter  which  is  left  in  tfie  retort  after 
the  decomposition  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  is  also  a  compound 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  exactly  the  same  proportions;  and  we 
have  here  a  curious  and  important  fact  with  regard  to  chemical 
combination,    brought  for  the   first   time   under   our  notice; 
namely, — that  compounds  may  be  formed  of  the  same  elements, 
in  the  same  proportions  to  each  other,  which  may  yet  differ  essen- 
tially both  in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties.    The  facts 
regarding  such  a  constitution  of  bodies  are  grouped  together 
under  the  term  isomerism;  and  such  compoimds  are  said  to  be 
isomeric  with  their  analogues:  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe 
several  such  compounds  in  the  progress  of  our  inquiry,  and  we 
shall  find  them  chiefiy  amongst  the  combinations  of  carbon. 
We  are  led  from  such  facts  to  conclude,  that  a  definite,  specific, 
condensation,  approximation,  or  arrangement  in  space,  of  the 
constituent  particles  of  a  compound  is  no  less  essential  to  its 
individual  constitution  than  a  certain  proportion  between  its 
heterogeneous  ingredients.     The  nature  of  such  a  variety  of 
composition  is  clearly  revealed  by  the  difference  between  the 
equivalents  of  the  isomeric  bodies  in  entering  into  combination 
with  other  bodies,  and  by  the  volume  which  they  occupy  as 
gases,  compared  with  the  volmnes  of  the  elements  of  which 
they  consist.      The  isomeric  compound  of  cyanogen   is   also 
formed  when  a  solution  of  cyanogen  in  alcohol  is  left  to  time, 
and  is  sometimes  produced  in  charring  animal  substances.     It 
has  been  called  para-cyanogen.    When  heated  in  the  air,  part 
of  the  carbon  bums  away,   and  a  residue  is  obtained  which 
consists  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen,  which 
may  be  denominated  the  proto^carburet  of  nitrogen, 

§  510.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  primary 
compounds  of  carbon  has  lately  discovered  to  the  view  of 
chemists  a  mode  of  secondary  combination,  which  appears  to  be 
very  different  from  that  of  acids  with  bases.  It  seems  to  be 
almost  peculiar  to  this  Proteus  of  the  elementary  substances, 
and  its  development  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  organic  compounds,  of  which  carbon  consti- 
tutes the  basis.  Its  first  illustration  may  be  best  taken  from 
the  combinations  of  cyanogen. 

§  511.  Cyanogen  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  in  its 
nature,  and  it  has  little  disposition  to  enter  into  combination 
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with  metallic  oxides;  but  it  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
combine  with  elementary  substances  in  a  manner  perfectly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  simple  gaseous  substances  which  we 
have  been  examining.  When  potassium^  for  example^  is  heated 
in  cyanogen  gas,  the  metal  combines  with  the  gas  with  great 
energy,  and  becomes  incandescent.  The  saline  mass  which 
results  must  obviously  be  a  ternary  compound  of  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  potassium :  or  2  C,N,Ka ;  but  it  may  be  more 
advantageously  regarded  as  a  binary  compound  of  cyanogen  and 
the  metal,  or  C2N,Ka.  Similar  compounds  maybe  formed  with 
all  the  metals,  and  from  their  analogy  to  the  class  of  oxides 
they  are  denominated  cyanides.  The  deutocyanides  of  mercury 
and  silver,  which  we  described  as  the  source  from  which  cyan- 
ogenmay  be  procured,  are  also  instances  of  this  binary  combi- 
nation. 

§  512.  It  also  forms  compounds  with  the  non-metallic 
elements,  which  are  of  high  importance  and  interest,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  of  an  acid  quality,  and  are  capable  of  entering  into 
secondary  combination  with  the  bases.  We  will  illustrate  this 
by  shortly  examining  its  combination  with  hydrogen,  but  the 
more  complete  examination  of  its  compounds  must  be  reserved 
till  we  come  to  treat  of  organic  chemistry. 


Binary  Compounds  of  Cyanogen, 

§  513.  The  compound  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  the  two  substances,  but  may 
be  formed  by  double  elective  affinity,  by  passing  some  of  the 
compounds  of  hydrogen  over  deutocyanide  of  mercury.  Such 
a  compoimd  may  be  obtained  by  acting  upon  a  combination 
of  sulphur  and  iron  with  dilute  sulphiiric  acid,  in  which  case, 
instead  of  pure  hydrogen,  a  definite  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
sulphur  is  evolved,  which  we  shall  hereafter  examine. 

By  passing  a  current  of  this  gas  over  the  deutocyanide  of 
mercury  in  a  horizontal  glass  tube,  double  decomposition  ensues ; 
the  sulphur  combines  with  the  metal,  and  the  cyanogen  with  the 
hydrogen;  and  the  latter  compoimd,  being  very  volatile  is 
easily  driven  over  by  a  gentle  heat  into  a  cooled  receiver  placed 
for  its  reception. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  a  strong  pungent  odour,  something 
resembling,  when  diluted,  that  of  peach-blossoms.     Its  taste  is 
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said  to  be  acrid ;  but  it  is  so  extremely  poisonous,  that  a  drop 
falling  upon  the  arm  of  a  man  has  been  known  to  occasion 
death.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  inhale  its  vapour.  It  is 
extremely  volatile,  and  generates  so  much  cold  during  its  evapo- 
ration that  a  drop  placed  upon  a  piece  of  glass  will  spontaneously 
freeze.  It  boils  at  a  temperature  of  80°.  Its  vapour  takes  fire 
upon  the  approach  of  flame,  and  when  mixed  with  oxygen,  may 
be  detonated  by  the  electric  spark.  It  feebly  reddens  litmus 
paper.  Its  specific  gravity  at  45°  is  0.705,  and  that  of  its 
vapour  0.947. 

§  514.  Two  volumes  of  the  vapour  require  two  volumes 
and  a  half  of  oxygen  for  their  perfect  combustion;  and  two 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid,  with  one  volume  of  nitrogen,  and 
water,  are  the  products.  These  results  indicate  two  equivalents 
of  carbon,  one  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  nitrogen,  as  the  elements 
of  the  acid.  When  potassium  is  heated  in  this  vapour,  cyanide 
of  potassium  is  formed,  and  hydrogen,  equal  to  half  the  volume 
of  the  acid,  is  disengaged.  It  is  therefore  a  compound  of  equal 
volumes  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen.  The  results  of  the  analysis 
may  be  thus  stated ; — 

mi^en      ^:J}=1  Equivalent  of  Cyanogen.  26 
Hydrogen      3.7  =  1  n  Hydrogen.     1 

ioo!o  27 

§  515.  It  is  sometimes  called  Prussic  acid  as  being 
derived  from  the  Prussian  blue ;  but  the  scientific  nomenclature 
distinguishes  the  class  of  acids,  into  the  composition  of  which 
hydrogen  enters,  by  the  prefix  hydroy — and  hence  it  is  also 
called  the  hydro-cyanic  acid. 

The  symbolic  representation  of  the  results  of  its  detonation 
with  oxygen  is  as  follows : — 

HC^   +   60  =  2  COj,  HO,  N 
The  symbol  of  cyanogen  is  sometimes  contracted  into  Cy. 

HAN  =  HCy 

§  516.  Hydrocyanic  acid  forms  a  salt  by  combining  with 
ammonia,  in  their  respective  equivalents  27  and  17  s  it  crys- 
tallizes in  cubes  or  small  prisms,  and  is  very  volatile.  It  may  be 
formed  in  abundance  by  passing  ammonia  over  red-hot  charcoal. 
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The  hydrocyanic  acid  also  enters  into  combination  with  the 
oxygen  bases ;  but  the  binary  compound  of  cyanogen  and  the 
metal  is  the  general  result^  as  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  base  are  in  exact  proportion  to  form  water 
together.  Thus,  cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed  by  neutralizing 
potassa  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  when  red  oxide  of  mercury 
is  shaken  up  with  the  same  acid  it  loses  its  colour,  and  deuto- 
cyanide  of  mercury  is  found  in  solution. 

C^,  KO  =  CyK,  HO 


2CyH,  HgO  =  Cy,Hg,  2  HO 

§  517>  Cyanogen  also  generates  three  isomeric  acids  by 
combination  with  oxygen ;  but  the  process  by  which  they  may 
be  formed  and  insulated  from  their  combinations  is  circuit^ 
ous.  By  exposing  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (a  salt  which  may  be  made  by  the 
action  of  potassa  upon  animal  substances,)  to  a  dull  red  heat,  in 
an  iron  pot,  and  boiling  the  resulting  compound  in  alcohol, 
another  salt  may  be  obtained  in  tabular  crystals  consisting  of 
the  acid  in  question,  or  cyanic  acid^  in  combination  with  potassa, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
cyancUe  of  potctssa.  The  explanation  of  these  processes  will  be 
given  hereafter. 

The  acid  may  be  transferred  from  the  potassa  to  the  oxides 
of  lead,  mercury,  or  silver,  by  double  decomposition  with  the 
salts  of  those  metals  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  compounds, 
and  from  these  it  may  be  disengaged  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  sulphur  of  which  combines  with  the  metal,  and  the  hydrogen 
with  its  oxygen.  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  sour  liquid,  smelling 
something  like  vinegar,  and  very  prone  to  spontaneous  decom- 
position. 

§  518.  According  to  its  analysis,  the  cyanic  acid  is  a 

compound  of  one  equivalent  of  cyanogen  and  one  equivalent  of 

oxygen,   CgN,  O.      It  is  readily  converted  into  carbonate   of 

ammonia,  by  merely  boiling  its  solution,  or  that  of  any  of  its 

salts ;  a  change  which  an  attentive  consideration  of  its  symbol, 

in  connexion  with  that  of  water,  will  readily  explain ;  for  one 

equivalent  of  cyanic  acid,  with  three  equivalents  of  water,  are 

exactly  equal  to  one  equivalent  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia: 

thus, — 

Cyanic  Acid.      Water.      Garb.  Acid.    Ammonia. 

CgN,0   +  3H0    =    2  00^  +  NH3 

2  B 
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§  519.  An  isomeric  compound  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen 
may  be  foimed^  whose  properties  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  cyanic  add.  By  boiling  together  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
mercury  or  nitrate  of  silver  in  alcohol^  an  effervescence  takes 
place :  and  a  gray  powder  gradually  subsides  from  the  solution^ 
which  is  the  compound  in  question  in  combination  with  the 
oxide  of  the  metal  employed.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  fulminating 
powder,  which  detonates  violently  by  heat  or  percussion,  and 
sometimes  by  the  slightest  friction.  The  acid  in  union  with  the 
oxide  has  hence  been  distinguished  as  the  Julminic  add.  The 
gases  evolved  by  the  explosion  of  the  fulminates  of  silver  or 
mercviry  are  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  their  exact  analysis 
proves  the  fulminic  acid  to  have  exactly  the  same  proportion 
between  its  ingredients  as  the  cyanic  wAd,  but  the  amount  of 
its  equivalent  is  double :  its  symbol  being 

2  (C,N)0  or  CyA 

It  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  separate  state,  as  it  is  instantly 
decomposed  when  separated  from  bases  by  stronger  acids. 

The  cyanuric  acid  is  also  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and 
oxygen  imited  with  the  elements  of  water:  its  formula  is 
3  (CjN^Oj,  3  HO.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat 
upon  an  organic  acid  called  the  uric  acid,  or  an  organic  base 
named  urea*  It  is  colourless  and  nearly  tasteless,  with  a  very 
slight  acid  reaction,  and  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  In  the 
compounds  of  this  acid  the  three  eqidvalents  of  water  are 
replaced  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  metallic  oxides. 

§  520.  The  elementary  character  and  analogies  of  cyano- 
gen are  fully  maintained^  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
point  out,  in  all  its  combinations  with  those  elements  which 
have  not  yet  passed  under  our  review. 

§  521.  Compound  bodies  which  thus  enter  into  combi- 
nation after  the  manner  of  simple  substances  are  called  radicles, 
and  they  will  require  a  considerable  portion  of  our  attention 
when  we  come  to  organic  chemistry.  But  although  we  must 
defer  the  full  consideration  of  the  subject  for  the  present,  we 
may  make  a  feW  observations  upon  the  definite  combinations  of 
water,  which  sometimes  plays  the  part  of  one  of  these  compound 
radicles.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  certain  salts,  in  its  equivalent  proportion,  or  some 
multiple  of  it,  and  that  it  then  goes  by  the  name  of  water  of 
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crysialUzatum  (§  497)«  Sometimes  a  salt  will  spontaneously 
part  with  one  equivalent  at  ordinary  temperature^  in  a  dry 
atmosphere^  and  then  loses  its  transparency  and  crystalline 
texture^  and  falls  into  a  powd^:  it  is  then  said  to  ^gkrresce. 
Most  salts  give  off  the  whole  of  their  water  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. Some  salts  lose  their  colour  when  anhydrous^  (as  the 
sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,)  and  recover  it  again  upon  having 
it  restored,  but  their  more  salient  chemical  properties  are  not 
altered  by  the  change. 

§  522.  Water  agun  enters  into  definite  combination  with 
the  oxides  of  the  different  metals,  which  are  then  called  hydrateB, 
or  are  said  to  be  hydrated*  So  intimate  b  this  union,  that  no 
d^ree  of  heat  is  capable  of  driving  off  the  water  from  some  of 
these  compounds;  although  on  entering  into  combination  with 
acids  the  alkali  often  separates  from  it. 

§  523.  We  have  also  seen  that  water  combines  in  its 
equivalent  proportions  with  certain  acids;  which,  in  feet,  are 
not  capable  of  existing  in  a  state  of  insulation  from  bases  unless 
their  elements  are  bound  together  by  its  attraction.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  nitric  and  the  oxalic  acids  (§  464  and  497);  and  it 
is  also  capable  of  replacing,  and  of  being  replaced  by  elementary 
substances,  or  other  radicles,  in  various  secondary  combinations* 

§  524.  Our  examination  of  the  classical  elements,  air, 
WATER,  and  FIRE,  has  thus  brought  us  acquainted  with  the 
leading  characters  of  the  four  non-metallic  elements,  oxfgen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  the  lowest  upon  the  scale  of 
equivalents,  and  the  most  important  as  constituting  the  chief 
materials  of  the  organic  creation;  and  we  have  been  led  to 
examine  some  of  their  compounds,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
with  the  leading  object  of  founding  clear  ideas  of  the  laws  of 
chemical  combination  upon  dietinct  facts.  Further  illustration 
of  this  subject  is  still  necessary:  and  it  is  also  necessary  that 
we  should  become  acquainted  with  other  species  of  matter,  both 
simple  and  com})ound,  before  we  can  be  in  a  condition  fully  to 
appreciate  the  connexion  of  the  physical  forces,  and  their  con- 
currence to  the  production  of  chemical  phenomena. 

We  will,  however,  defer  our  examination  of  the  remaining 
classical  element  earth,  as  opening  to  us  a  new  and  extensive 
class  of  elements,  the  mistajls,  which  will  be  most  conveniently 

2b2 
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studied  together,  and  proceed  to  examine  the  remaining  non- 
metallic  elements,  which  are  only  nine;  and  such  of  the  principal 
compounds  as  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  substances,  which  may  be  formed  from  these  few 
materials  restricted  within  the  narrow  limits  of  combination 
which  we  have  already  defined.  Common  experience  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  appreciate  this  distinction  of  metallic  and 
non-metalliCy  although  we  shall  endeavour  hereafter  to  define 
more  strictly  the  metallic  characters.  This  primary  division  of 
substances  is  not  only  popular  but  scientific. 

§  525.  A  scientific  arrangement  of  the  subject,  however, 
even  if  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  would  admit  of  it,  is 
beyond  our  present  design,  which  is  to  ascend  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown  by  the  easiest  and  most  natural  gradation. 
We  will  therefore  select  for  the  next  subjects  and  instruments 
of  illustration,  a  group  of  these  elementary  forms  of  matter 
which  are  connected  together  by  the  strongest  analogies,  and  of 
which  to  state  the  modes  of  combination  of  one  is  to  lay  them 
down  for  all.  They  have,  moreover,  one  common  origin, — 
namely,  the  waters  of  the  ocean;  from  the  saline  contents  of 
which,  or  of  the  ashes  of  vegetables  which  grow  upon  its  shores, 
they  are  all  derived  by  similar  processes.  They  do  not  exist  in 
the  insulated  state  in  nature,  but  are  the  educts  of  chemical 
science,  and  two  of  them  of  very  recent  discovery.  ITiey  have 
received  the  trivial  names  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 
They  have  but  little  affinity  for  one  another,  but  the  strongest 
affinity  for  other  elements. 

CTUorine. 

§  526.  Chlorine  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  four  parts 
of  pure  culinary  salt,  which  is  derived  either  from  sea^water  or 
rock-salt,  with  three  parts  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  pouring 
upon  them  in  a  retort  seven  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
an  equal  weight  of  water.  By  the  action  of  a  gentle  heat,  a  gas 
is  given  ofi^  which  may  be  collected  in  bottles  over  hot  water, 
and  preserved  by  carefully  expelling  all  the  water,  and  closing 
them  with  greased  stoppers. 

Water  of  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures  dissolves 
about  twice  its  volume  of  the  gas,  and  mercury  actually  combines 
with  it.  It  possesses  a  yellowish-green  colour,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  an  astringent  taste,  and  a  most  noxious  suffo- 
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eating  odour;  all  of  which  qualities  it  communicates  to  its 
aqueous  solution.  When  received  into  the  lungs^  its  action  is 
extremely  painful  and  injurious.  By  subjecting  it  to  a  pressure 
of  four  atmospheres  at  60%  it  may  be  condensed  into  the  liquid 
state.  In  its  gaseous  form  under  ordinary  circumstances^  it  is 
considerably  heavier  than  common  air^  100  cubic  inches  weigh- 
ing between  7^  and  77  grains.  It  undergoes  no  change  by 
being  passed  through  porcelain  tubes  intensely  heated^  nor  by 
a  succession  of  electric  sparks,  and  it  has  resisted  all  attempts 
to  decompose  it. 

The  flame  of  a  taper  introduced  into  it  continues  to  bum 
with  a  dull  red  light,  throwing  off  a  dense  black  smoke.  Even 
when  the  wick  is  merely  glowing,  the  flame  will  be  rekindled, 
but  the  combustion  is  maintained  by  the  hydrogen  only,  the 
carbon  being  entirely  precipitated.  Phosphorus  spontaneously 
ignites  in  it,  and  bums  with  a  pale  white  flame,  indicative  of  the 
absence  of  any  solid  matter,  and  several  of  the  metals  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  or  in  thin  leaves,  bum  spontaneously;  and  in 
this  way  tin,  copper,  zinc,  and  antimony,  exhibit  very  beautiful 
appearances. 

§  527*  The  primary  compounds  of  chlorine  and  the 
metals  are  denominated  chlorides^  and  their  multiple  combina- 
tions are  distinguished,  like  the  oxides,  as  proto-chlorideSy  deuto- 
chhrideSy  per-chlorideSy  &c,  They  have  points  of  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  oxides,  and  like  them,  some  of  them  have 
the  property  of  combining  with  others  of  the  same  class,  in  the 
manner  of  acids  and  bases.  These  have  sometimes  been 
named  chhro^alts,  but  are  most  conveniently  distinguished  as 
double  chlorides. 

When  the  metal  sodium  is  heated  in  chlorine,  it  bums 
vividly,  and  produces  a  compound  which  has  all  the  properties 
of  culinary  salt;  which  is  therefore  a  chloride  of  sodium. 

§  528.  Chlorine  when  mixed  with  the  vapour  of  water  as 
it  is  usually  obtained,  or  in  solution,  has  strong  bleaching 
powers  upon  vegetable  colours,  and  a  solution  of  indigo  in 
sulphuric  acid  is  on  this  account  frequently  employed  to  test 
its  presence.  When  perfectly  dry,  however,  it  is  without  action 
even  upon  the  delicate  blue  colour  of  litmus.  Whence  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  its  property  of  bleaching  may  be  derived 
from  its  combining  with  the  hydrogen  of  a  part  of  the  water,  and 
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the  formation  of  deutoxide  of  hydrogen.  It  has  also  strong 
antiseptic  properties,  and  from  its  strong  aflSnity  for  some  of 
the  elements  of  animal  substances,  destroys  contagions  matters 
and  bad  odom«* 

The  compounds  which  chlorine  forms  with  the  non-metallic 
elements  and  radicles  are  various,  important,  and  instructive. 

Chlorine  and  Hydrogen, 

{  529.  A  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  will  remain 
in  the  dark  without  change,  but  if  exposed  to  daylight  the  two 
gases  will  unite  slowly,  and  in  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  sud- 
denly and  with  detonation.  When  mixed  together  exactly  in 
the  proportion  of  equal  volumes,  and  fired  by  the  electric  spark 
in  the  apparatus  formerly  described  (105),  a  bright  flash  takes 
place ;  and  if  the  tube  be  opened  over  mercury,  no  change  of 
volume  will  be  perceptible:  but  if  it  be  opened  over  water,  the 
liquid  will  dissolve  the  gas,  rush  in  with  violence  and  fill  the 
tube. 

The  destruction  of  the  green  colour  of  the  mixture  will  indi- 
cate the  essential  change  which  has  taken  place  with  the  extri- 
cation of  light  and  heat ;  as  well  as  its  different  action  upon 
vegetable  colours.  Instead  of  bleaching  it  will  now  be  found 
to  redden  the  blue  colour  of  litmus,  which  property  it  commu« 
nicates  to  its  solution,  which,  moreover,  is  intensely  sour.  In 
short,  the  compound  has  all  the  properties  of  a  powerful  acid. 
It  is  called,  according  to  the  scientific  nomenclature,  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  but  it  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  muriatic 
acid.  It  may  readily  be  obtained  from  sea^salt  by  the  action  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas,  which  is  given  off  in  great 
purity,  must  be  collected  over  mercury. 

§  530.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  colourless,  of  a  very  pungent 
odour,  and  intensely  acid.  Its  attraction  for  water  is  so  great, 
that  when  a  little  escapes  into  the  air,  a  white  doud  is  instantly 
formed  from  the  condensation  of  the  atmospheric  vapour.  It 
extinguishes  flame  and  is  incombustible,  it  is  also  perfectly 
irrespirable :  it  may  be  liquefied  at  a  pressure  of  40  atmo- 
spheres, by  generating  it  in  a  confined  space.  Water  at  the 
temperature  of  40^  will  dissolve  about  480  times  its  volume, 
and  thereby  increases  its  bulk  and  its  specific  gravity  from  1  to 
1.210.  The  solution  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts,  and  may 
be  produced  by  passing  the  gas  immediately  into  water,  or  by 
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adding  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  the  sulphuric  acid  and  distilling. 
Acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.111  may  be  distilled  without 
change.  The  solution  when  pure  is  perfectly  colourless^  and 
possesses  the  smell  and  other  properties  of  the  gas  (119). 

§  531.  Hydrochloric  acid  may  be  decomposed  by  several 
of  the  metab,  which  combine  with  its  chlorine  and  disengage  its 
hydrogen.  Tin,  lead,  or  potassimn,  heated  in  the  gas  are  con- 
verted into  chlorides,  and  leave  half  the  original  bulk  of  the  gas 
of  pure  hydrogen.  Thus,  its  analysb  exactly  agrees  with  its 
synthesis  by  volumes,  and  from  its  specific  gravity  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  that  36  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine  are  combined  with 
1  of  hydrogen,  and  that  its  equivalent  number  is  consequently 
36,  and  that  of  the  acid  37* 


§  532.  The  law  of  equivalent  proportions  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  die  reaction  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  metallic 
oxides,  which  neutralize  its  acid  properties  as  completely  as 
those  of  the  oxyacids.  According  to  the  general  view  which 
is  usually  taken  of  the  mutual  action  of  acids  upon  bases,  it 


(119)  The  saturation  of  water  with  the  more  soluble  gases,  is 
carried  on  in  what  is  called  Woulfes  Apparatus,  a  is  a  tubulated 
retort  for  containing  the  materials  for  the  extraction  of  the  gas;  6  is  a 
receiver  communicating  by  a  bent  tube  with  the  three-necked  bottle, 
c,  which  is  connected  also  by  a  tube  with  d.     The  bottles  are  about 
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half  filled  with  water;  when  that  in  c  is  saturated,  the  gas  passes  into 
dy  and  afterwards  through  the  tube  c,  which  may  be  connected  with 
the  pneumatic  trough.  The  safety  tubes,//,  prevent  the  water  being 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  air  into  6,  in  case  absorption  should  be  too 
rapid.  They  dip  only  about  half  an  inch  under  water,  so  that  the  air 
readily  enters  by  them,  and  compensates  the  absorption. 
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might  be  expected  that  a  simple  combination  of  the  two  would 
take  place,  and  that  when  muriatic  acid  was  neutralized  by  soda^ 
a  muriate  of  soda  would  result ;  and  when  the  compound  is  in 
solution  in  water,  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  the  hypothesis 
which  is  founded  upon  the  strong  analogy  of  other  acids.  But 
when  separated  from  water  by  evaporation,  we  find  that  we 
have  in  this  secondary  compound  exactly  the  same  substance  as 
is  produced  by  the  primary  combination  of  metallic  sodiimi  and 
chlorine.  The  hydrogen  of  the  acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the  base 
being  in  equivalent  proportions,  have  combined  together  to 
form  water. 

There  is  apparently  no  ambiguity  in  the  case  of  the  combi- 
nation of  the  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia;  the  result  seems 
obviously  to  be  a  muriate  of  ammonia,  but  in  many  instances  of 
the  action  of  muriatic  acid  upon  other  bases,  it  has  been  found 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  product  be  a  muriate  or  a 
chloride.  This  acid,  for  example,  will  combine  with  oxide  of 
barium  or  baryta :  and  when  this  base  is  heated  in  the  gas  it 
becomes  red-hot,  water  is  formed,  and  a  grey  substance  is  pro- 
duced which  is  exactly  the  same  as  may  be  formed  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  upon  it,  in  which  case  oxygen  is  evolved.  There  is 
here  no  question  that  the  result  is  a  chloride  of  banum. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  compound  be  dissolved  in  water, 
or  if  carbonate  of  baryta  be  decomposed  by  liquid  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  solution  carefully  evaporated,  flat,  four-sided 
crystals  will  be  obtained,  which  are  permanent  in  ordinary 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  but  effloresce  from  loss  of  water  of 
crystallization  in  dry  air.  They  contain  two  equivalents  of 
water  which  may  be  wholly  expelled,  and  dry  chloride  of  barium 
will  remain.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  crystaUized  salt  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compoimd  of  muriatic  acid  and  baryta,  and 
one  equivalent  of  water  of  crystallization ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  affirming  that  it  may  not  be 
a  hydrated  chloride. 

The  symbolic  representation  of  these  two  views  will  render 
this  perhaps  clearer :  for, — 

Chloride  of  Oxide  of  Muria. 

Barium.     Water.  Barium.     Acid.     Water. 

Bad,     2  HO       =      BaO,     HCl,      HO 

The  last  view  supposes  that  when  the  dry  chloride  of  barium  is 
dissolved  in  water,  an  equivalent  of  the  latter  is  decomposed, 
the  hydrogen  of  which  combines  with  the  chlorine,  to  form  the 
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hydrochloric  acid^  and  the  oxygen  with  the  metal  to  constitute 
the  baryta.  That  chlorides  are  capable  of  effecting  this  decom- 
position may  be  shown  by  examples^  in  which  there  can  be  no 
ambiguity ;  as  when  chloride  of  antimony  is  dropped  into  water, 
muriatic  acid  is  the  result,  and  an  insoluble  hydrated  oxide  of 
the  metal,  which  is  precipitated. 

The  progress  of  science  may,  however,  be  now  considered  to 
have  placed  the  constitution  of  such  compounds  as  chlorides 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt ;  but  the  controversy  which  once 
existed  concerning  it  is  still  useful  as  illustrating  the  theory  of 
equivalent  composition. 

§  533.  The  exact  adjustment  of  equivalent  proportions 
is  again  shown  in  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  upon  the  oxides  of 
such  metals  as  constitute  more  than  one  salifiable  base,  as  for 
instance,  the  protoxide  and  the  deutoxide  of  mercury,  in  the 
first  of  which  200  parts  of  the  metal  are  combined  with  8  of 
oxygen  or  one  equivalent,  and  in  the  second,  with  16  or  two. 
When  the  protoxide  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  acid, 
.37  parts  or  one  equivalent  is  decomposed;  one  equivalent  of 
water  is  formed,  and  one  equivalent  of  protochloride,  which 
is  exactly  similar  to  the  primary  combination  which  takes  place 
at  ordinary  temperature,  between  200  parts  of  mercury  and  36 
of  chlorine.  When  the  deutoxide,  on  the  contrary,  is  acted 
upon  by  muriatic  acid,  74  parts  or  two  equivalents  of  the  latter 
are  decomposed,  two  equivalents  of  water  are  composed,  and 
one  equivalent  of  the  deutochloride,  which  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  deutochloride  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
mercury  at  a  high  temperature,  and  consists  of  200  parts  of 
mercury  and  72  of  chlorine. 

§  534.  When  the  peroxides  of  metals,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  protoxides  alone  constitute  bases,  are  acted  upon  by 
muriatic  acid,  one  equivalent  only  of  chlorine  combines  with 
the  metal,  the  equivalent  hydrogen  of  which  forms  water  with 
one  equivalent  of  the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of 
another  portion  of  the  acid,  and  sets  the  chlorine  free.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  chlorine  can  advantageously  be  collected  by  the 
direct  action  of  a  strong  solution  of  muriatic  acid  upon  peroxide 
of  manganese. 

The  same  ol)servations  apply  to  all  the  class  of  hydroacids; 
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another  of  which,  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  has    been    already 
described  (§516). 

The  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  only  known  compound  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen. 

Compounds  of  Chlorine  and  Oxygen* 

535.  Chlorine  and  oxygen  are  connected  together  by 
many  points  of  resemblance;  and  are  deficient  in  that  marked 
opposition  of  characters  which  renders  the  force  of  affinity  most 
efficient*  Their  modes  of  combination  with  hydrogen  and  the 
metals  are  similar,  and  chlorine  supports  the  combustion  of 
these  elements  as  well  as  oxygen.  For  every  oxide  there  is  a 
corresponding  chloride,  and  they  are  both  equally  opposed  to 
hydrogen;  which  only  in  two  or  three  instances,  as  exceptions 
to  a  general  rule,  shows  a  slight  attraction  for  metals.  There  is 
another  striking  analogy  between  the  two  in  their  relation  to 
electrical  forces,  which  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out. 

No  combination  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  can,  therefore,  be 
obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  the  two  elements:  but  several 
can  be  formed  by  double  decompositions  and  reoompositions, 
all  of  which  are  unstable,  and  some  of  them  decomposable  even 
with  violence  by  slight  changes  of  temperature. 

§  536.  Upon  agitating  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  deutoxide 
of  mercury  with  twelve  of  water  in  a  bottle  filled  with  gaseous 
chlorine,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed;  a  grey  powder  is  depo- 
sited, which  is  oxychloride  of  mercury,  and  a  liquid  compound 
of  oxygen  and  chlorine  remains  in  solution;  but  care  should  be 
taken  that  some  of  the  red  colour  may  remain  to  ensure  the 
complete  absorption  of  the  gas.  The  liquid  must  be  filtered 
and  distilled  in  vacuo,  or  at  a  temperature  below  212^:  it  is  then 
a  solution  of  the  first  compound  of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  to 
which  the  name  has  been  given  of  the  hypo^hlorous  acid.  It 
may  be  separated  from  its  water  of  solution  by  throwing  up  a 
portion  into  an  inverted  jar  of  mercury,  and  then  passing  into  it 
through  the  metal  pieces  of  fused  nitrate  of  lime.  The  salt 
rapidly  abstracts  the  water,  and  a  gas  is  obtained  of  a  tieeper 
yellow  colour  than  chlorine,  of  a  strong  penetrating  odour,  and 
decomposable  by  mercury,  from  the  contact  of  which  it  is 
preserved  by  the  saline  solution.  It  requires  to  be  very 
cautiously  dealt  with;  for  a  very  slight  elevation  of  temperature, 
such  as  die  heat  of  the  hand,  is  sufficient  to  decompose  it  with 
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the  eztricatioii  of  light,  and  heat;  and  when  absorbed  into  the 
pores  of  charcoal^  or  even  blotting  paper^  by  the  force  of  adhe- 
sion, this  Yioknt  sepantLon:  of.  tiie  gases  takes  place*  The 
direct  solar  rays  will  diso  resolve  it  into  its  elements  without 
detonation.  Wh^i  mixed  with  hydcogea  it  eKplodes  violently 
by  the  eieetric .spark.  Its  analysis  shows  it  to  consist  of  one 
volume  of  chlorine^  and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen  condensed 
into  one,  or  one  eqtdvakaiit.  of  eaoh^  This  would  make  its 
equivalent  36  +  8  =  44^  but  from  some  of  its  combinations  it  is 
probable  that  the  proportion  in  which  it  enters  into  secondary  com- 
position may  be  douUe  this^  or  88. »  Its  formula  is  Cl^Og. 

The  solution  of  hypoeUorous  acid  is  pale  yellow;  it  has  a 
peculiar  odour  and  an  acrid  taste.  It  attacks  the  cuticle  more 
eneigetically  than  nitric  acid^  and  stains  it.  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour.  All  the  metals  which  have  a  strong  attraction  for 
oxygen  become  oxidated  by  it  and  evolve  chlorine;  but  silver 
combines  with  die  chlorine  and  evolves  oxygpen. 

§  537*  By  submitting  other  oxides  to  the  action  of 
chlorine,  it  may  be  made  to  eombine  with  a  higher  proportion 
of  oxygen.  By  passing  a  current  of  the  gas  into  a  solution  of 
potassa,  one  portion  combines  with  the  metal,  forming  a 
chloride  of  potassium,  while  another  portion  unites  with  the 
oxygen  which  is  displaced  and  constitutes  an  acid,  which  is 
called  the  chloric  acid.  This,  again,  combines  with  some  of 
the  imchanged  potassa,  forming  a  salt,  to  which  the  name  of 
chlorate  ofpotasga  has  been  given.  It  separates  spontaneously, 
from  its  little  solubility,  in  brilliant  rhomboidal  tables. 

Chloric  acid  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  free  state,  or  rather 
in  union  with  water  alone,  without  which,  or  a  base,  it  cannot 
exist,  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  through  oxide  of  silver 
suspended  in  water.  Chloride  of  silver,  which  is  insoluble,  is 
precipitated,  and  chloric  acid  remains  in  solution.  It  may  be 
freed  from  any  excess  of  chlorine  by  boiling.  It  is  a  sour, 
colourless  liquid,  devoid  of  bleaching  properties;  and  forms 
no  precipitate  in  any  metallic  solution.  Hydrochloric  acid  and 
chloric  acid  mutually  decompose  one  another:  water  is  formed, 
and  the  chlorine  of  both  set  free.     Chloric  acid  consists  of, — 


Chlorine 
Oxygen 

.     47*4  =   1  Equivalent 
52.6  =  5  Equivalents 

100.0 
Its  formula  is  ClO^ 

.     36 
.     40 
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§  538.  The  character  of  the  salts  of  this  acid  may  be 
taken  from  that  of  the  chlorate  ofpotassa.  When  exposed  to  a 
low  red  heat  it  fuses^  gives  off  its  oxygen^  and  chloride  of 
potassium  remains.  We  have  already  mentioned  it  as  a  con- 
venient source  of  pure  oxygen  (§410).  It  acts  very  ener- 
getically upon  most  inflammable  substances^  and  when  triturated 
with  sulphur,  charcoal,  or  phosphorus,  detonates  strongly  with 
the  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  acid. 

§  539.  Another  compoimd  with  a  less  proportion  of 
oxygen,  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
chlorate  of  potassa.  Its  preparation  should  only  be  attempted 
in  small  quantities;  as  by  moistening  about  50  grains  of  the  salt 
with  a  few  drops  of  strong  acid,  when  a  solid  mass  will  be 
obtained  of  an  orange  colour.  By  introducing  this  mass  into  a 
small  retort,  and  gradually  warming  it  by  a  water  bath  kept 
below  the  boiling-point,  a  yellowish-green  elastic  fluid  passes 
ofi*,  which  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  water,  but  may  be  collected  in 
small  tubes  over  mercury.  Its  odour  is  peculiar,  and  not 
nearly  so  suffocating  as  that  of  chlorine.  100  cubic  inches 
weigh  about  72  grains.  It  explodes  at  a  temperature  below 
212°  with  great  violence,  and  the  evolution  of  a  bright  light. 
Two  volumes  are  thus  expanded  in  three,  two  of  which  are 
oxygen,  and  one  chlorine,  so  that  its  composition  must  be: — 

Chlorine         .         .  .     52.9  =   1  Equiyalent      .     36 

Oxygen  .     47.1  =  4  Equivalents     .    32 

ioOO  "68 


Its  formula  is  CIO4. 

It  has  been  called  the  chlorous  acid;  its  solution  possesses 
a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  an  astringent  corrosive  taste.  It 
bleaches  very  strongly.  It  combines  with  the  different  bases, 
forming  salts,  which  may  be  produced  by  passing  the  gas  into 
the  solutions.  They  are  all  soluble  and  possessed  of  bleaching 
properties. 

§  540.  From  the  same  source  that  we  obtain  the  peroxide 
of  chlorine,  we  may  also  procure  chlorine  in  a  still  higher  degree 
of  oxidation  than  in  the  chloric  acid;  for,  after  the  oxide  has 
been  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the 
chlorate  of  potassa,  there  remains  a  white  saline  mass>  which  is 
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a  mixture  of  two  salts^  namely^  bisulphate  of  potassa  and  per- 
chlorate  of  potassa^  which  may  be  easily  separated  by  solution 
and  crystallization^  as  the  former  is  much  more  soluble  than  the 
latter. 

By  distilling  the  perchlorate  of  potassa  with  its  own  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid^  diluted  with  about  a  fourth  part  of  water^  the 
per-chloric  acid  separates  in  white  vapours,  which  condense  in 
the  form  of  a  colourless  liquid.  It  is  the  most  stable  of  all  the 
compounds  of  the  two  elements.  It  may  even  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  crystals  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
abstracts  all  its  water.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid.     It  is  constituted  of: — 

Cblorine         .         .         .     39.2  :=   1  Equivalent      .     36 
Oxygen  .  60.8  =   7  Equivalents     .     56 

100^  92 


Its  formula  being  ClO^. 

Compound  of  Chlorine  and  Nitrogen. 

§  541.  There  is  but  one  known  compound  of  chlorine 
with  nitrogen,  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  two  elements;  and  it  is  as  imstable  as  its  compounds  with 
oxygen  which  we  have  just  described.  It  may  be  formed  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  any  of  the  salts  of  ammonia.  When 
gaseous  chlorine  is  passed  into  ammoniacal  gas,  it  decomposes  it 
with  so  much  energy  that  the  gas  inflames:  muriatic  acid  is 
formed,  which  combines  with  another  portion  of  the  ammonia, 
and  nitrogen  is  left.  By  passing  the  same  gas  into  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  alkali,  or  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  the  two 
gases,  pure  nitrogen  may  be  collected.  When  chlorine,  how- 
ever, is  passed  into  warm  solutions  of  muriate  or  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  the  ammonia  is  still  decomposed,  but  the  nitrogen  is 
not  given  off  in  the  free  state,  but  in  combination  with  another 
portion  of  chlorine.  The  same  compound  is  also  formed  by 
suspending  a  crystal  of  ammoniacal  salt  in  a  solution  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid. 

It  is  an  oily-looking  liquid  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
solution  in  which  it  is  generated,  and  should  not  be  experi- 
mented upon  in  quantities  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed ; 
even  then  it  should  be  handled  with  extreme  caution.  It  is 
the  most  powerfully-explosive  compound  known.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1.653,  and  it  does  not  become  solid  at  great  degrees 
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of  artificial  cold.  At  about  a  temperature  of  200^  it  detonates 
spontaneously,  and  the  mere  contact  of  some  combustible  sub- 
stances causes  it  to  explode.  When  a  globule  is  touched  with 
olive-oil  or  turpentine,  the  concussion  which  is  produced  is  so 
great  as  to  shatter  any  glass  or  earthenware  vessel  in  which  the 
experiment  is  made.  Metals,  resins,  and  sugar,  do  not  ordi- 
narily cause  its  decomposition:  but  most  greasy  substances, 
phosphorus,  naphtha,  potassa,  and  many  others  cause  it  to 
detonate. 

The  products  of  its  decomposition  are  chlorine  and  nitrogen, 
and  its  composition  has  been  inferred  to  be : — 

Nitrogen       .         .         •     11.5  r=   1  Equivalent      •      14 
Chlorine       .         .         .     88.5  =:  3  Equivalents     .    108 

100.0  T^ 


It  has  been  named  chloride  of  nitrogen,  and  its  formula  is 

•NCI5. 

§  542.  The  nature  of  these  detonations,  and  of  the  light 
and  heat  which  are  thus  given  off  during  the  separation  of 
elements  which  are  mostly  characterized  by  having  but  a  feeble 
nnitual  affinity,  is  by  no  means  undevstood ;  if,  indeed,  we  can 
be  said  to  understand  the  evolution  of  Ught  and  heat  at  alL 
At  present  the  usual  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion does  not  seem  applicable  to  them.  The  compounds  of 
nitrogen  are  particularly  liable  to  such  energetic  decompositions, 
which  is  the  more  remarkaUe,  as  this  dement  appears  to  be 
particularly  inert  in  its  combining  powers. 

Compounds  of  Chlorine  toiih  Carbon  and  Hydrocarbon, 

§  543.  When  a  mixture  is  made  of  two  parts  of  chlorine 
to  one  of  bihydrocarbon  by  volume,  and  ignited,  muriatic  acid 
is  formed,  and  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  a  dense  black  smoke  :  but  if  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
the  two  gases  be  allowed  to  remain  over  water,  complete  con- 
densation takes  place.  The  result  of  the  combination  is  a 
yellow  liquid,  looking  like  an  oil,  but  possessing  a  peculiar  odour 
and  sweet  taste.  It  is  volatile,  and  may  be  distilled  without 
diange.  It  was  from  the  formation  of  this  substance  that  the 
bihydrocarbon  was  formerly  called  olefiant  gas.  It  possesses, 
however,  very  different  proi>erties  from  those  of  oil,  and  may 
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properly  be  called  the  chloride  of  hydro-carhon*  Its  specific 
gravity  at  45^  is  1.22^  it  boils  at  152^^  and  at  49^  its  vapoiir  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  cohmm  of  mercury  of  24.66  inches.  It 
bums  with  a  green  flame^  and  gives  out  copious  fumes  of 
muriatic  acid  and  much  soot.  It  is  composed  of  one  volume  of 
chlorine  and  one  of  olefiant  gas,  or  by  weight  of: — 

Garbon     .         .     24  =  2  Equiralents  .  121  ^-i.  j         l 
^yd«)gcn         .      4  =  2         „  ^JBihydrocarbon. 

Chlorine  .     72   =  1  Equiyalent     •  36 

100  ^ 

Formula,  UfijCSi. 

§  544.  When  the  hydrochloride  of  carbon  is  exposed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  it  is 
decomposed :  muriatic  acid  is  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  the 
hydrogen,  and  liie  carbon  remains  in  combination  with  chlorine 
alone.  The  per^chhride  of  carbon  thus  obtained  is  a  trans- 
parent, colourless  solid^  having  very  little  taste,  and  possessing 
an  aromatic  odour  resembling  that  of  camphor.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2.4.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  a  non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity. It  is  volatile  at  common  temperatures,  and  sublimes  in 
very  transparent  colourless  crjrstals.  It  melts  at  320°,  and  boils 
at  360°  Fahrenheit.  It  is  scarcely  combustible,  but  when  held 
in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  it  bums  with  a  red  flame,  and 
gives  off  much  smoke  and  fumes  of  muriatic  acid.  It  is  but 
little  soluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  taken  up  by  alcohol,  and 
may  be  .obtained  in  crystals  from  that  liquid  upon  careful  evapo- 
ration. The  results  of  both  its  analysis  and  synthesis  concur 
in  its  being  a  compound  of: — 

Carbon  .     10  =r  2  Equiralents       .        6 

Chlorine  .         .    90  =  3  „  .  JOS 

100  120 


Formula,  CsClj. 

§  545.  This  compound  may  be  converted  into  a  proio- 
chloride  by  simply  passing  its  vapour  through  an  ignited  glass 
tube,  containing  fragments  of  glass  or  rock  crystal,  to  increase 
the  heated  surface.  Chlorine  escapes,  and  a  fluid  passes  over 
which  may  be  separately  condensed. 

It  is  limpid  and  colourless ;  does  not  assume  the  solid  form. 
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even  at  0°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  is  volatilized  at  a  temperature 
between  160°  and  170°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.5.  It 
may  be  distilled  without  change,  but  undergoes  decomposition 
at  a  full  red  heat.  It  may  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  ether,  and 
oils,  but  not  with  water.  It  is  not  combustible,  except  when 
held  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  when  it  bums  with  a  yellow  light, 
and  gives  off  much  smoke,  mixed  with  muriatic  acid.  Its 
analysis  shows  it  to  be  composed  of: — 

Carbon  .         •  14.3  =   1  Equivalent  6 

Chlorine         .  85.7  =1  „  .36 

100.0  I2 


Formula,  CCI. 

Compound  of  Chlorine  and  Cyanogen, 

§  546.  When  the  deutocyanide  of  mercury  is  moistened 
with  water  and  exposed,  in  the  dark,  to  the  action  of  chlorine 
in  a  closed  Vessel,  deutochloride  of  mercury  is  formed,  and  a 
compound  of  cyanogen  and  chlorine  in  vapour.  By  exposure 
to  a  temperature  of  0°  Fahrenheit  the  chloride  of  cyanogen 
solidifies.  In  this  state,  after  absorbing  any  moisture  from  it 
by  fused  muriate  of  lime,  the  bottle  is  filled  with  mercury, 
inverted,  and  heat  applied,  when  it  again  rises  in  the  elastic 
state.  At  a  temperature  of  about  6°,  or  under  a  pressure  of 
four  atmospheres  at  60°,  it  assumes  the  liquid  state.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  to  a  greater  extent  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  vapour  is  very  deleterious  when  breathed,  and  irritates  the 
eyes.  100  volumes  of  the  vapour  consist  of  50  volumes  of 
cyanogen  and  50  of  chlorine,  and  it  is  a  compound  of : — 


Carbon         .      19.4)    p  j=  2  Equivalents  . 

Nitrogen      .     22.6)    ^7^^f^^^\^   1  Equivalent    . 


12 

14 

Chlorine       .     58.0        .         .       =   1  „  .36 

100.0  62 


Formula,  CgN,Cl  or  CyCl. 


Bromine. 


§  547-  In  the  manufacture  of  culinary  salt  from  sea- 
water,  after  the  process  of  evaporation  and  crystallization,  an 
uncrystallizable  residue  remains,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
bittern.     It  contains  in  solution  a  salt  of  exactly  analogous  con- 
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stitution  to  the  chloride  of  sodium,  but  in  which  another  non- 
metallic  element  is  united  with  the  metallic  basis.  It  may  be 
separated  by  passing  chlorine  into  the  solution,  which,  from 
superior  a£Sinity,  combines  with  the  metal,  and  a  deep  yellow 
colour  is  immediately  developed,  and  a  strong  peculiar  odour. 
By  distillation  and  passing  the  vapour,  as  it  rises,  over  chloride 
of  calcium,  to  detain  the  water,  a  few  drops  may  be  obtained  of  a 
volatile  liquid,  of  a  red  colour,  which  will  fill  the  receiver  with  a 
vapour  resembling  those  of  the  nitrous  acid.  It  has  been  called 
bromine. 

It  is  better  obtuned  by  agitating  the  liquid,  after  the  action 
of  the  chlorine,  with  ether,  which  exercises  a  strong  solvent 
power  upon  the  bromine  and  separates  it  from  the  aqueous 
solution.  It  may  be  separated  from  the  ether  by  the  action  of 
potassa,  which  forms  with  it  a  bromide  of  potassium  and  a  bro- 
mate  of  potassa,  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  chloride  of  potassium 
and  chlorate  of  potassa  are  formed  under  similar  circumstances 
(§  536).  By  evaporation  to  dryness  and  exposure  to  a  dull  red 
heat,  the  bromate  is  easily  converted  into  bromide.  This  salt 
may  then  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  chloride  of 
sodium  in  the  generation  of  chlorine,  with  oxide  of  manganese 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Red  vapours  are  given  off  by  distillation, 
which  condense  into  blackish-red  drops  in  the  cooled  receiver. 

§  548.  Bromine  is  a  fluid  of  a  hyacinth-red  colour,  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light.  At  a  temperature  a  little  below 
0°  Fahrenheit,  it  suddenly  congeals,  and  is  very  brittle.  Its 
odour  is  extremely  disagreeable  and  intense,  its  taste  unpleasant, 
and  very  powerful.  It  is  very  poisonous.  It  corrodes  the  skin, 
and  stains  it  yellow,  but  not  permanently.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  2.966.  It  is  very  volatile,  gives  off  red  vapours  at  common 
temperatures,  and  boils  at  116.5. 

Light  which  has  been  transmitted  through  the  vapour  of 
bromine  much  diluted  with  common  air,  presents,  when  analyzed 
by  the  prism,  a  spectrum  interrupted  by  more,  probably,  than 
100  equidistant  lines;  as  the  vapour  becomes  denser,  the  blue 
end  of  the  spectrum  disappears,  and  the  lines  in  the  red  part 
become  more  distinct.  In  this  extinction  of  the  blue  rays  it 
presents  a  marked  analogy  with  chlorine.  The  arrangement  of 
the  lines  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  lines  presented  by 
an  atmosphere  of  nitrous  acid  (§  463),  although  the  two  vapours 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  colour. 

2c 
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A  taper  will  not  bum  in  its  vapour^  but,  when  mixed  with 
air^  it  alters  the  tint  of  the  flame.  It  is  soluble  in  water^  alcohol^ 
and  particularly  in  ether.  It  does  not  redden,  but  destroys,  the 
colour  of  litmus,  and  even  of  indigo.  It  forms  a  crystalline 
combination  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  32^  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  form  of  the  crystals  is  octohedral.  They  are  of  a  red  tint, 
and  continue  permanent  even  at  the  temperature  of  50°. 

Bromine  produces  a  characteristic  deep  yeUow  colour  when 
mixed,  even  in  small  quantities,  with  cold  solution  of  starch. 

Compound  of  Bromine  and  Hydrogen* 

§  549.  When  the  vapour  of  bromine  and  hydrogen  are 
mixed  together,  they  do  not  react  upon  one  another  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  even  when  exposed  to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun; 
neither  does  the  mixture  explode  by  the  passage  of  an  electric 
spark:  but  if  a  coil  of  red-hot  platinum  wire  be  suspended  in  it, 
combination  goes  on  upon  its  surface,  and  enough  heat  is  disen* 
gaged  to  maintain  the  process. 

A  colourless  gas  is  thus  formed,  possessed  of  strong  acid 
properties.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in  larger  quantities  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  add  upon  the  bromide  of  potassium.  It  is 
called  the  hydro-bromic  add.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water, 
but  may  be  collected  and  preserved  over  mercury*  It  produces 
dense  white  vapours  when  it  escapes  into  the  air,  from  its  com- 
bination with  aqueous  vapour,  and  it  possesses  a  strong  irritat- 
ing odour.  Its  solution  in  water  is  colourless,  and  possesses 
the  principal  properties  of  the  gas. 

The  hydrobromic  acid  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  which 

combines  with  its  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 

bromine  is  set  free.     Potassium  decomposes  it,  combines  with 

the  bromine,  and  disengages  exactly  half  its  volume  of  pure 

hydrogen.    The  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  the  acid  is  about 

85  grains. 

50  cubic  inohes  of  Hydrogen  .       1 .06 

50  „  Bromine  .     84.00 

Too  85.06 


Or  it  consists  of: — 

Hydrogen     •         .         •       1.255  =   1  Eqnryalent     .      1 

Bromine       .         •         .     98.745  =   1         „             •    78 

100.00  79 


Formula,  HBr. 
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Compound  0/ Bromine  and  Oxygen. 

§  550.  We  have  already  stated  (§  547)  that^  when  bro- 
mine is  passed  into  a  solution  of  potassa^  a  bromide  of  potassium 
and  a  bromate  of  potassa  are  formed;  and  the  same  adjustment 
of  the  affinities  of  the  elements  concerned  takes  place  with  other 
bases.  Thus  a  bromide  of  barium  and  a  bromate  of  baryta  may 
be  procured^  the  former  of  which  may  be  easily  separated 
from  the  latter  from  its  superior  solubility.  The  bromic  acid 
may  be  disengaged  from  the  bromate  of  baryta  by  sulphuric 
acid^  which  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  base^  and 
leaves  the  acid  in  solution.  It  possesses  scarcely  any  odour^ 
but  has  an  acid  taste,  and  reddens,  and  gradually  destroys,  the 
blue  colour  of  litmus.  It  is  similar  in  its  constitution  to  the 
chloric  acid,  and  is  composed  of: — 

Bromine  •         •       66.1   =   1  Equiralent     .     7B 

Oxygen         .         .         .      33.9  =  5  Equiralents    .    40 

100.0  118 


Fonnula)  BrO^. 

Most  of  the  salts  of  the  bromic  acid,  like  those  of  the  chloric, 
when  mixed  with  sulphur  or  other  combustibles,  detonate  with 
a  blow,  and  scintillate  upon  hot  charcoal. 

Iodine. 
§  551.  The  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  called  kelp,  which  are 
largely  produced  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  were 
formerly  very  much  used  in  the  manufiacture  of  soap,  afiford 
another  undecomposed  substance,  which  in  its  properties,  and 
modes  of  extraction  and  combination,  strongly  resembles 
chlorine  and  bromine. 

After  the  separation  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  kelp, 
an  uncrystallizable  residue  remains,  containing  a  salt  exactly 
analogous  to  the  chloride  and  bromide  of  sodium.  By  mixing 
peroxide  of  manganese  with  it,  and  pouring  upon  it  sulphuric 
acid,  beautiful  violet  vapours  make  their  appearance,  which 
condense  upon  cooling  into  crystalline  plates  of  the  colour  and 
lustre  of  plumbago.  These  crystals  may  easily  be  collected 
and  dried  between  folds  of  blotting-paper.  The  substance  is 
called  iodine. 

§  552.  It  is  a  soft  friable  solid,  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 

2c  2 
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ture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  assumes  the  form  of  brilliant  scales 
or  plates.  It  crystallizes  as  an  elongated  octohedron  or  as 
rhomboidal  plates.  It  possesses  a  hot  and  acrid  taste^  but  it  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  poisonous  in  large  doses» 
but  is  much  used  in  medicine.  At  60°  Fahrenheit  it  is  nearly 
five  times  as  heavy  as  water.  It  produces  a  yellow  stain  upon 
the  skin^  which,  however,  speedily  disappears.  It  slowly  eva- 
porates in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  more  readily  if 
moist.  It  fuses  at  225°,  and  assumes  the  elastic  form  under  the 
ordinary  barometric  pressure,  at  350°  Fahrenheit.  In  this 
aeriform  state  it  is  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  and  is  125  times 
heavier  than  hydrogen:  100  cubic  inches  of  the  vapour  weighing 
264.75  grains:  and  it  is  8.7  times  heavier  than  air. 

The  spectrum  of  light  passed  through  a  dilute  atmosphere  of 
iodine,  presents  a  series  of  equidistant  lines,  resembling  those 
produced  by  bromine.  A  new  and  unexpected  analogy  is  thus 
presented  between  two  substances,  which  have  always  been 
remarkable  as  having  many  other  properties  in  common.  Both 
these  elements  also  agree  with  chlorine,  in  acting  most  ener- 
getically upon  thQ  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  which,  when  the 
vapours  are  suflSciently  dense,  they  entirely  cut  off. 

Iodine  has  the  property  of  forming  an  insoluble  compound 
with  starch,  of  a  beautiful  blue  coloiu*,  which  is  so  characteristic 
as  to  be  used  as  a  test  of  its  presence  in  very  minute  q  antities. 
A  solution  containing  not  more  than  one  450,000th  of  its 
weight,  will  become  blue  by  the  addition  of  a  cold  solution  of 
this  vegetable  substance. 

It  is  very  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  possesses  bleach- 
ing powers,  but  not  so  great  as  those  of  chlorine  and  bromine. 

It  is  not  an  unfrequent  in  edient  in  mineral  springs  in 
combination  with  sodium  or  potassium.  It  has  also  been  de- 
tected in  certain  molluscous  animals,  as  the  oyster;  and  it  has 
been  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  in  combination  with  silver. 

The  history  of  its  combinations  is  almost  a  repetition  of 
those  of  chlorine  and  bromine. 

With  the  metals  it  forms  binary  compounds,  which  are 
called  iodideSy  and  are  named  in  the  same  way  as  the  oxides  and 
chlorides. 

Combination  of  Iodine  and  Hydrogen. 

§  553.  When  iodine  is  heated  in  hydrogen,  the  volume  of 
the  gas  is  doubled,  and  a  powerful  colourless  acid  is  produced, 
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which  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water^  and  so  readily  acted  upon 
by  mercury^  that  it  cannot  long  be  preserved  over  that  fluid.  It 
may  be  procured  in  large  quantities  from  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium^  the  latter  of  which  is  the  salt  which  is  contained 
in  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  It 
reacts,  however,  upon  the  sulphuric  acid;  abstracting  a  part  of 
its  oxygen  and  precipitating  iodine. 

The  gas  is  colourless,  has  a  very  sour  taste  and  pungent 
odour,  and  reddens  blue  vegetable  colours  without  ultimately 
bleaching  them.  Mercury  decomposes  it,  unites  with  the  iodine, 
and  leaves  half  the  volume  of  hydrogen.     Now: — 

Cubic  Inches.  Grains. 

50  Hydrogen         .         .     weigh       1.06 
50  Iodine  vapour  .         •       ,,        132.37 

100  Hydriodic  acid.         .       „        133.43 

which  agrees  with  ihe  weight  by  direct  experiment.  Hydriodic 
acid  consists  therefore  of: — 

Hydrogen         .  .  0.8  =   1  Equivalent    .  I 

Iodine     .         .         .  99.2  =1  „  •    J26 

100.0  126 


Formula,  HI. 

The  concentrated  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  in  water  fumes  in 
the  air,  and  has  a  density  of  1 .7*  Mercury  does  not  act  upon 
it,  although  it  decomposes  the  acid  so  readily  in  the  gaseous 
state. 

Chlorine  decomposes  it,  forms  muriatic  acid  with  its 
hydrogen,  and  precipitates  the  iodine.  It  is  also  decomposed 
by  exposure  to  the  air;  the  oxygen  of  which  abstracts  the 
hydrogen,  and  sets  the  iodine  free. 

« 

Compounds  of  Iodine  and  Oxygen. 

§  554.  There  are  several  compounds  of  iodine  with 
oxygen,  some  of  which  require  further  examination.  An  oaide 
of  iodine  is  formed  by  heating  iodine  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen 
gas.  It  is  a  yellow  oleaginous  liquid,  of  an  acrid  and  disagreeable 
taste.  It  slowly  evaporates,  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
and  inflames  phosphorus. 

By  carrying  the  process  further  and  heating  iodine  in  an 
excess  of  oxygen  a  further  combination  takes  place,  which   is 
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probably  iodous  acid.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  one 
part  of  iodine  with  three  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa  in  a  retort. 
A  dense  fluid  may  be  obtained  by  distillation,  which  reddens 
litmus,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  volatilizes  at  a  temperature  of 
112^  Fahrenheit,  But  the  most  permanent  and  best  characterized 
is  an  acid  of  exactly  similar  constitution  to  that  of  the  chloric 
and  bromic  acids.  It  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  direct  action 
of  iodine  upon  oxygen,  but  may  be  formed  by  acting  upon  the 
hypochlorous  acid,  or  the  peroxide  of  chlorine,  by  iodine. 

When  the  gas  comes  into  contact  with  the  solid,  there  is  an 
immediate  action ;  its  colour  changes  to  a  bright  orange,  and  a 
liquid  is  formed.  By  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  an  orange- 
coloured  volatile  compound  of  chlorine  and  iodine  is  driven  off, 
and  a  compound  of  iodine  and  oxygen  remains.  It  is  a  white, 
semi-transparent  sohd,  without  smell,  but  possessing  a  strong 
astringent  sour  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  more  than  2.  Its  aqueous  solution  first 
reddens,  and  then  destroys  blue  vegetable  colours. 

Iodic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  the  sole  products  are 
iodine  and  oxygen.     It  is  composed  of: — 

Iodine     •         .         .         7^*7^  =   1  Equivalent     .     125 
Oxygen  .         .  24.24  =  5  Equivalents  .       40 

100.00  l65 


Formula,  IO5. 

When  mixed  with  charcoal,  sugar,  sulphur,  and  other  combus- 
tibles, it  detonates  upon  the  application  of  heat,  and  all  its  salts 
deflagrate,  like  the  chlorates,  upon  ignited  charcoal. 

Compounds  of  Iodine  aiul  Nitrogen. 

§  555.  Iodine  and  nitrogen  cannot  be  made  to  unite 
directly ;  but  if  iodine  be  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  solution  of 
ammonia  in  water,  the  ammonia  is  decomposed ;  its  hydrogen 
unites  with  one  portion  of  the  iodine,  and  its  nitrogen  with 
another.  The  latter  compound,  or  iodide  of  nitrogen^  is  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  a  deep  brown  powder«  It  evaporates 
spontaneously  in  the  open  air.  Like  the  chloride  of  the  same 
element  it  is  highly  explosive,  either  by  heat  or  friction.  It 
detonates  violently  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  and  slight 
pressure  will  produce  the  same  effect  even  when  moist. 
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It  consUts^  according  to  its  analysis^  of: — 

Iodine         .         .         .     96.4  =  3  Equivalents     .     376 
NitrogCT     .         .  3.6  =   1  Equivalent  14 

100.0  3M 

Fonnula,  NI3. 

§  556.  The  advantages  which  the  science  of  chemistry 
derived  from  the  discovery  of  the  great  law  of  definite  and 
equivalent  proportions  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
history  of  the  two  last  elementary  substances  compared  with 
that  of  chlorine.  They  are  but  of  recent  discovery ;  and  in  a 
very  few  months  after  their  announcement,  they  were  placed 
upon  the  scale  of  equivalents  with  as  much  certainty  as  sub- 
stances with  which  chemists  had  been  acquainted  from  the 
first  dawn  of  science.  Chlorine  had  been-  the  subject  of  doubt 
and  controversy  for  a  period  of  half  a  century  before  its  nature 
was  accurately  determined ;  and  just  views  of  it  were  not,  in 
fact,  established  till  confirmed  by  the  strong  analogies  which 
iodine  and  bromine  present.  Such  is  the  importance  of  this 
law,  which  has  now  been  established  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
instances,  that  we  feel  confident  that^  when  one  or  two  careful 
experiments  shall  have  been  made  upon  any  new  substance,  which 
may  hereafter  occur,  in  order  to  determine  its  equivalent  num- 
ber, all  the  proportions  in  which  it  can  enter  into  combination 
with  all  other  known  bodies  will  at  once  be  known.  This  is  a 
degree  of  knowledge  to  which,  without  the  law,  the  labours  of  a 
long  life  would  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  attain :  and  it  is  pos- 
sessed with  a  d^ree  of  clearness,  which  at  once  guides  to 
experiment  and  corrects  its  results. 

The  substance,  however,  which  must  next  occupy  our 
attention,  as  being  connected  by  strong  resemblance  of  consti- 
tution to  the  three  last,  is  calculated  to  repress  any  undue 
feeling  of  exultation  at  the  present  advanced  position  of  our 
science,  which  reflections  like  the  preceding  may  be  calculated 
to  engender^  for  our  present  uncertain  and  hypothetical  views 
concerning  it  have  been  deemed  the  reproach  of  chemistry. 

Fluorme. 

§  557*  Fluorine  is  the  name  of  an  elementary  body 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained,  at  least  in  satisfactory 
quantities,  in  an  insulated  state.     Its  powers  of  combination 
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are  supposed  to  be  so  exalted  and  so  extensive^  that  no  body- 
has  been  found  capable  of  resisting  its  energetic  action.  The 
evidence  of  its  existence  is  derived  chiefly  from  analogy.  It 
exists  in  nature  as  a  component  part  of  a  few  minerals^  one  of 
which  only  is  found  in  any  abundance:  it  is  well  known  in 
mining  districts  by  the  name  of  fluor  spar^ 

It  is  found  crystallized  ordinarily  in  cubes  of  various  colours^ 
green,  yellow,  and  purple;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  compact 
variety  which  occurs  in  Derbyshire,  which  is  worked  into 
splendid  ornamental  vases. 

§  558.  If  this  mineral  be  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with 
twice  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  subjected  to 
distillation,  a  powerful  and  highly-corrosive  liquid  acid  may  be 
obtained.  For  this  purpose  a  leaden  or  silver  retort  and  recdver 
must  be  employed ;  and  while  a  moderate  heat  is  applied  to  the 
former,  the  latter  must  be  kept  cool  by  ice.  The  product  must 
be  preserved  in  leaden  or  silver  bottles,  upon  which  metald  it 
has  no  action.  It  is  extremely  volatile,  and  not  easily  confined. 
In  appearance  it  resembles  oil  of  vitriol.  Its  specific  gravity, 
when  first  prepared,  is  1.06;  but  is  increased,  by  the  gradual 
additiou  of  water,  to  1.25.  When  dropped  into  water  a  hissing 
noise  is  perceived,  similar  to  that  which  is  produced  when  red- 
hot  iron  is  quenched  in  that  hquid.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
extremely  cautious  in  experimenting  with  this  substance,  as  its 
vapours  are  highly  irritating,  and  when  applied  to  the  skin,  even 
in  small  quantities,  it  disorganizes  it  so  rapidly  as  to  produce 
dangerous  ulcers.  In  addition  to  the  usual  properties  of  a 
powerful  acid,  it  possesses  that  of  acting  strongly  upon  glass, 
and  corroding  it  deeply. 

§  559.  When  tliis  acid,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  brought 
into  contact  with  potassium,  a  violent  detonation  takes  place ; 
hydrogen  gas  is  given  off,  and  a  solid  white  saline  substance  is 
formed.  When  lime  is  thrown  into  it,  violent  heat  is  generated, 
water  is  given  off,  and  the  same  substance  as  fluor  spar  is  pro- 
duced. Hence,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  acid  is  composed 
of  hydrogen  united  to  an  elementary  substance  resembling 
chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  and  which  has  been  called  fluorine.  In 
the  first  experiment  fluoride  of  potassium  is  formed  and  the 
hydrogen  evolved,  as  in  the  analogous  action  of  potassium  upon 
dry  muriatic  acid  gas :  and  in  the  second,  fluoride  of  calcium 
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(the  metallic  bal^e  of  lime)  is  the  result;  the  hydrogen  of  the 
acid,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  base^  forming  water. 

§  560.  A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the 
constitution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  derived  from  the  fact^  that 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  upon  fluor  spar.  There 
being  no  water  present  to  furnish  oxygen  to  the  calcium,  and 
hydrogen  to  the  fluorine^  the  hydrofluoric  acid  cannot  be  formed. 
It  is  probably  constituted  of: — 

Hydrogen  •         •         •     5.26  =r  1  Equivalent        .  I 

Fluorme     .         .         .  94.74  =1  „  -J? 

100.00  19 


Formula^  HF. 

Sulphur. 

§  561.  Our  next  non-metallic  element^  w/p^ur,  (commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  brimstone^  is  one  of  the  few  elementary 
substances  which  occur  in  nature  in  their  simple  forms^  and  has 
been  known  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  a  mineral 
which  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
volcanoes;  and^  as  an  article  of  commerce^  is  chiefly  imported 
from  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  also  extracted  for  use  from  some 
of  its  natural  compounds.  It  is  commonly  met  with  in  two 
forms ;  that  of  a  compact  brittle  solid^  and  a  fine  powder.  It  is 
of  a  light  yellow  colour^  and  when  rubbed  and  melted  emits  a 
peculiar  odour,  but  is  tasteless.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
not  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  taken  up  by  spirits  of 
turpentine.  It  has  about  double  the  weight  of  water,  its  specific 
gravity  being  1.98.  It  is  readUy  melted  and  volatilized;  softens 
at  105°,  and  begins  to  evaporate  at  170°.  At  232°  it  becomes 
completely  fluid ;  but  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  solidi- 
fying at  a  higher  degree.  At  320°  it  becomes  tenacious  and  of 
a  red  tint,  and  at  430°  the  vessel  containing  it  may  be  inverted 
without  changing  its  position.  It  becomes  again  fluid  by  cooling 
or  by  raising  its  temperature  to  482°.  This  is  a  striking  instance 
of  that  dimorphism,  which  we  have  before  exemplified  (§  126) 
in  the  form  of  its  crystals.  It  boils  at  600°^  forming  an  orange- 
coloured  vapour^  the  density  of  which  is  about,  6.6. 

At  mean  pressure  and  temperature^  100  cubic  inches  of  this 
vapour  would  weigh  206  grains,  being  96  times  heavier  than 
hydrogen;  its  combining  volume  is^  therefore,  only  ^th  of  that 
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of  hydrogen.     It  condenses  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  oi  flowers  ofstdphur. 

In  its  affinities  and  modes  of  combination,  it  stands  inter- 
mediate between  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  bromine,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  hydrogen  and  carbon  on  the  other,  having  strong 
analogies  to  both  groups.  like  the  former,  it  enters  into  union 
with  hydrogen  and  forms  a  hydro-acid;  and  combines  with  the 
metals,  forming  a  series  completely  parallel  with  the  oxides  and 
chlorides.  Which  are  called  sulphurets;  and  like  the  latter,  it 
forms  equally  stable  compounds  with  oxygen. 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Hydrogen. 

§  562.  By  repeatedly  subliming  sulphur  in  hydrogen,  a 
combination  between  the  two  elements  takes  place  without 
change  of  volume  in  the  gas;  and  the  product  is  properly  called 
hydro-sulphuric  add,  but  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  may  be  produced  in  abundance,  as 
we  have  already  said  (§  513),  by  acting  upon  sulphuret  of  iron 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  quickly  absorbed  by  water;  but 
may  be  collected  over  that  liquid  warmed,  in  glass  bottles  fitted 
with  glass  stoppers  which  must  be  inserted  the  moment  they 
are  filled  with  the  gas. 

It  is  colourless  and  transparent.  Its  smell  is  very  foetid  and 
offensive,  and  its  taste  is  slightly  acid.  It  reddens  the  blue 
colour  of  litmus.  It  is  highly  poisonous,  and  a  mixture  of 
^-^th  in  the  atmosphere  has  proved  fatal  to  a  dog  which  was 
forced  to  breathe  it.  It  is  inflammable,  and,  like  hydrogen, 
bums  either  silendy  or  with  explosion,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  mixture  with  oxygen.  It  instantly  extin- 
guishes all  burning  bodies  immersed  into  it.  The  gas  has  been 
liquefied  by  a  pressure  amounting  to  17  atmospheres  at  50^,  and 
was  colourless  and  very  limpid.  It  exists  in  solution  in  some 
mineral  waters.  Water  will  take  up  about  three  times  its  bulk, 
and  the  solution  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  gas.  It 
exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  waters  of  some  mineral  springs, 
and  also  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  upon  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa. 

When  one  volume  of  gaseous  hydrosulphurio  acid  is  deto* 
nated  with  half  it9  volume  of  oxygen,  the  sulphur  is  precipitated 
and  water  formed;  but  when  mixed  with  one  volume  and  a  half 
of  oxygen,  water  is  formed,  and  one  volume  of  a  gaseous  com^ 
pound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen. 
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The  gas^  therefore^  consists  of: — 

Solphur  •         .    94.1  s=  1  EquiTalent  16 

Hydrogen  .  .      5.9  =  1  „  .1 

100.0  17 


Formula,  HS. 

Chlorine^  bromine^  and  iodine^  instantly  decompose  the 
hydrosulphuric  acid^  combining  with  its  hydrogen  and  precipi- 
tating the  sulphur:  and  the  best  way  of  forming  solution  of 
hydriodic  acid  is  to  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  water 
holding  iodine  in  suspension.  The  oxides  of  the  different 
metals  mostly  decompose  it;  and  water^  and  variously-coloured 
sulphurets  of  the  metals  are  the  products. 

§  563.  A  second  combination  of  sulphur  with  hydrogen^ 
of  which  the  sulphur  is  double  that  of  the  last  compound^  may 
be  formed  by  dropping  a  strong  solution  of  sulphurei  of  potaS" 
gium,  or  calcium,  into  dilute  muriatic  acid.  A  small  quantity  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off^  some  sulphur  is  deposited^ 
land  an  oil-like,  adhesive,  brown  liquid  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
solution.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.769.  Its  smell  and 
taste  greatly  resemble  those  of  CRilphuretted  hydrogen.  It 
bums  widi  a  blue  flame,  and  has  the  property  of  combining 
with  some  bases  in  the  manner  of  an  acid.  It  has  some  pro- 
perties which  render  it  analogous  to  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
(§  493).  It  possesses  like  it  considerable  bleaching  powers;  its 
decomposition  is  effected  by  the  mere  contact  of  many  sub- 
stances, sv.ch  as  metals  and  metallic  oxides.  A  strong  effer- 
vescence from  the  escape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  produced 
by  peroxide  of  magnanese,  aUudine  bases,  and  silica,  and  the 
oxide  of  silver  is  reduced  with  such  energy,  as  to  become 
incandescent.  The  substances  which  occasion  this  decompo- 
sition at  the  same  time  undergo  no  change.  It  has  been  named 
deutosulphureited  hydrogen. 

Formula,  HS^. 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Oxygen. 

§  564.  When  sulphur  is  burned  in  dry  oxygen  gas,  the 
latter  undergoes  no  change  of  volume;  but,  at  common  tem- 
peratures and  pressures,  a  colourless  transparent  gas  is  the 
product,  which  is  distinguished  from  all  other  elastic  fluids  by  a 
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suffocating  pungent  odour  well  known  as  the  smell  of  burning 
brimstone.  It  may  be  obtained  in  abundance^  and  in  a  state  of 
great  purity,  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  mer- 
cury. The  mixture  may  be  put  into  a  retort  and  heated,  but 
the  product  of  the  operation  must  be  collected  over  mercury. 
It  is  called  sulphurous  add  gas. 

It  extinguishes  all  burning  bodies  when  immersed  in  it,  and 
cannot  itself  be  burned.  It  is  instantly  fatal  to  animal  life.  It 
assumes  the  liquid  form  under  a  pressure  not  exceeding  that  of 
two  atmospheres,  or  at  the  degree  of  cold  produced  by  a  mixture 
of  pounded  ice  and  salt.  It  is  then  very  limpid,  and  its  refrac- 
tive power  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  water.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  1.45,  and  it  boils  at  a  temperature  of  14^  Fahrenheit.  It  first 
reddens  blue  vegetable  colours,  and  afterwards  bleaches  them. 
It  does  not,  however,  destroy  them,  for  stronger  acids  will 
restore  their  tint.  Its  bleaching  powers  are  considerable,  and 
the  vapour  of  burning  sulphur  is  employed  in  whitening  silk 
and  straw-work. 

One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  just  double  their 
weight  in  combining  in  this  way  with  sulphur,  so  that  sulphu- 
rous acid  is  composed^of : — 

Sulphur         .         .         .     50  £=   1  Equivalent         .      16 
Oxygen  .         .         .     50  =  2  Equivalents       •      16 

Too  "32 


Water  at  60^  dissolves  about  thirty-three  times  its  bulk  of  this 
gas;  and  the  solution  possesses  its  peculiar  odour  and  taste, 
which  is  astringent.  It  also  forms  a  solid  hydrate  by  com- 
bining with  14  equivalents  of  water. 

Formula,  SO^. 

§  565.  A  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  gases 
may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  showing  any  dispo- 
sition to  combine,  provided  they  be  quite  free  from  moisture. 
But  if  water  be  present,  the  sulphurous  acid  will  gradually  unite 
to  a  further  proportion  of  oxygen ;  and  the  compound,  which  is 
sulphuric  acid,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  water.  A  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid  also  undergoes  the  same  change  by  exposure  to 
the  air. 

By  boiling  sulphur  in  nitric  acid  it  may  also  be  oxygenated 
to  the  utmost,  and  sulphuric  acid  formed.  It  is  an  article  of 
very  considerable  importance,  and  largely  employed  in  the  arts. 
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By  distilling  at  a  high  heat  the  salt  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  green  vitriol^  which  is  a  compound  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  protoxide  of  iron^  the  water  of  crystallization 
is  first  driven  off^  and  a  dense^  oily^  colourless  liquid  may  be 
afterwards  collected ;  which  emits  white  vapours  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  If  this  liquid  be  again  distilled  at  a  lower  temperature^ 
into  a  receiver  kept  cool  by  ice^  a  transparent  colourless  vapour 
will  pass  over,  and  concrete  into  a  white  solid,  of  the  texture  of 
asbestus  or  flocks  of  silk.  It  is  tough  and  elastic,  liquefies  at 
a  temperature  of  about  66^  Fahrenheit,  and  boils  between  110^ 
and  120^.  It  has  a  strong  attraction  for  water,  and  takes  it 
from  the  atmosphere.  This  sohd  body  is  pure  anhydrous  sul« 
phuric  acid,  and  the  residue  in  the  retort  will  be  common  oil  of 
vitriol,  or  a^ii<;o-sulphuric  acid.  When  the  former  is  passed 
through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  one  volume 
of  oxygen  gas  and  two  of  sulphurous  acid. 

§  566.  The  difference  between  the  forces  of  chemical 
affinity  and  mere  adhesion  cannot  be  more  strikingly  exem- 
plified, perhaps,  than  by  the  relations  of  this  acid  to  water* 
The  combination  of  the  first  equivalents  so  completely  alters 
their  nature  as  that  two  volatile  substances  become  compara^ 
tively  fixed;  but  any  further  addition  of  water  only  produces 
the  common  effects  of  mixture  and  dilution. 

§  567*  The  aqueo-sulphuric  acid  is  also  extensively  ma- 
nufactured by  burning  a  mixture  of  about  8  parts  of  sulphur 
and  1  of  nitre  in  a  properly  constructed  furnace,  with  a  strong 
draft  of  air,  and  receiving  the  products  of  the  combustion  into 
large  leaden  chambers,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered  with 
water.  The  water  becomes  gradually  acidulated,  and  the  con- 
centrated acid  is  obtained  by  subsequent  evaporation  of  the 
solution.     The  process  is  extremely  interesting. 

The  sulphur  by  burning  in  the  atmospheric  air  forms  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  the  nitre  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  which,  with  the  oxygen  of  another 
portion  of  the  air,  produces  nitrous  acid  gas.  Now,  when  those 
two  acids  are  perfectly  dry,  they  mix  without  any  further  action 
upon  each  other ;  but  with  a  small  quantity  of  moisture  they 
form  a  colourless,  transparent,  crystalline  compound  which  is 
instantly  decomposed  by  the  farther  addition  of  water.  But 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  are  sulphuric  acid,  which 
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remains  in  solution,  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  wUch  rises  in 
the  gaseous  state.  One  equivalent  of  nitrous  acid  thus  transfers 
two  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  two  equivalents  of  sulphurous  acid, 
and  converts  them  into  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
deutoxide  by  the  action  of  the  air  again  affords  nitrous  acid, 
which  plays  the  same  part  as  before  with  fresh  portions  of  the 
burning  sulphur. 

§  568.  The  aqueo^sulphtaric  acidy  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is  a 
colourless  oily  liquid,  of  a  specific  gravity,  when  most  concen- 
trated, of  1.85,  at  which  density  it  contains  about  81  per  cent, 
of  real  acid.  It  boils  at  620°,  and  freezes  at  15°;  but  if  diluted 
with  water,  so  as  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.78,  it  crystallizes 
at  32°,  and  remains  solid  even  to  the  temperature  of  45°.  It 
rapidly  attracts  moisture  from  the  air.  It  is  acrid,  corrosive, 
and  intensely  sour,  and  its  affinities  are  amongst  the  most 
powerful  with  which  chemists  are  acquainted.  It  decomposes 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  rapidly  from  its  strong  att];ae> 
tion  for  water,  the  elements  of  which  it  abstracts  from  organic 
compounds,  and  disengages  their  carbon.  The  constitution  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  as  follows : — 

Sulphur  •         40  =   1  Equivalent         .      16 

Oxygen      .         .         .      ^60  =  3  Equivalents        .     24 

100  40 


is,- 


Fonnula,  SO,. 
The  composition  of  the  aqueous  acid,  specific  gravity  1.85, 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid    81.63  =  1  Equivalent         40 
Water.         .         .         .     18.3?  =1  „  .    _9 

100.00  4^ 


Formula,  SO,,  HO. 

The  equivalent  combining  number  of  sulphuric  acid  is,  there- 
fore, 40 ;  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  constitution  of  its  salts. 

§  569.  Besides  these  two  principal  compounds  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen,  there  are  three  other  acids ;  the  first  of  which,  in 
equivalent  composition,  is  below  the  sulphurous,  and  is  called 
the  hypo-9ulphuroti8 ;  and  the  second  is  between  the  sulphurous 
and  the  sulphuric,  and  is  called  the  hypo-milphuric  acid. 
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§  570.  When  iron  or  zinc  filings  are  digested  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid^  they  are  taken  up  without  any  eSer- 
vescence;  and  peculiar^  crystallixable^  salts  are  produced,  which^ 
when  treated  with  any  of  the  stronger  acids,  evolve  sulphurous 
acid,  and  deposit  sulphur.  Now,  as  no  acid  can  dissolve  a 
metal  without  previously  converting  it  into  an  oxide,  by  the 
decomposition  of  water  or  by  its  own  decomposition,  it  is  clear 
that  in  this  process  the  metal  must  take  oxygen  from  the 
sulphurous  acid,  and  the  base  so  formed  combines  with  an  acid 
in  which  the  oxygen  must  exist  in  less  proportion.  The  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  cannot,  however,  be  exhibited  in  the  separate 
form ;  for  at  the  moment  of  quitting  the  base  with  which  it  was 
united,  it  is  resolved  into  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur.  In  this 
property  it  resembles  the  hyponitrous  acid.  The  same  series 
of  salts  may  be  formed  by  digesting  sulphur  in  solutions  of  any 
of  the  sulphites,  or  by  directing  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid 
into  solutions  of  the  hydrosulphurets.  Although  the  simple 
equivalent  proportions  of  this  acid  are  1  of  sulphur  and  1  of 
oxygen,  it  appears  from  the  analysis  of  its  salts  that  its  number 
is  double  the  amount  thus  indicated,  and  that  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  compound  of: — 

Sulphur     .         .         .  66.67  =  2  Equivalents        .     32 
Oxygen     .         .         ,  33.33  =2  „  '1? 

lOO.CO  ^ 


Formula,  SgyO  . 

§  571*  The  hyposulphites  are  distinguished  as  a  class 
by  dissolving  fresh-precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  and  forming 
with  it  a  compound  of  an  intensely  sweet  taste. 

§  572.  By  passing  sulphurous  acid  into  water,  in  which 
finely-divided  peroxide  of  magnanese  is  suspended  by  agitation, 
the  peroxide  yields  part  of  its  oxygen  to  the  acid,  and  converts 
one  portion  into  sulphuric  acid  and  another  into  the  hypo- 
mUpkurie.  To  the  liquid,  after  it  has  been  filtered,  a  solution  of 
pure  baryta  is  added  in  slight  excess,  which  precipitates  the 
protoxide  of  manganese  which  was  combined  with  the  two 
acids>  and  forms  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  with  the 
sulphuric,  and  a  soluble  hyposulphate  with  the  hyposulphuric 
acid.  Tlie  hyposulphate  is  then  again  decomposed  by  a 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  exactly  sufficient  to  precipitate  the 
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baryta,  and  the  hyposulphuric  acid  remains  in  solution.     It 

may  be  concentrated  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  sulphuric 

acid  under  the   exhausted  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  to  the 

specific  gravity  of  1.347;  but  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  condense 

it  further,   it  is   decomposed;    sulphurous   acid   escapes,   and 

sulphuric  acid  is  left  in  solution.     This  change  is  still  more 

readily  effected  by  heat.     The  composition  of  the  hyposulphuric 

acid  is: — 

Sulphur     .         .         .  44.44  =  2  Equiyalente         .     32 
Oxygen      .         .         .  55.56  =  5         ,,  .40 

100.00  ~72 


And  72  is  its  combining  number. 

Formula,  S2O5. 

§  573.  Another  acid  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen 
has  lately  been  discovered,  of  which  the  formula  is  S3O5.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  digesting  bisulphite  of  potassa  with  sul- 
phur at  a  temperature  below  212^.  A  salt  of  potassa  is  thus 
formed,  from  which  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the  separation 
of  the  potassa  by  perchloric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  fluid, 
without  odour,  with  an  acid  astringent  taste.  It  cannot  be 
much  concentrated  without  decomposition,  but  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion is  permanent.  It  has  been  called  the  sulphuretted  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid. 

Compound  0/ Sulphur  and  Carbon, 

§  574.  By  bringing  the  vapour  of  sulphur  in  contact  with 
charcoal  at  a  red  heat,  and  collecting  the  products  in  a  cooled 
receiver,  a  deuto-stdplmret  of  carbon  may  be  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  colourless,  transparent  liquid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
1.272.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  pungent,  and  somewhat  aromatic;  its 
odour,  foetid  and  nauseous  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  very 
volatile,  and  boils  at  common  atmospheric  pressure,  at  a  tem-> 
perature  not  exceeding  110°  Fahrenheit.  It  has  never  been 
congealed  by  the  lowest  artificial  temperature.  It  is  highly 
inflammable,  and  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  emitting  copious 
fumes  of  sulphurous  acid.  No  moisture  is  deposited  upon  cold 
surfaces  during  its  combustion,  proving  that  hydrogen  does  not 
enter  into  its  composition.  It  mixes  readily  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  not  with  water:  the  latter  precipitates  it  from  either  of 
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the  foimer  mixtures.     It  is  composed^  according  to  the  results 
of  its  analysis,  of: — 

Salphur     .  .  8421  r=  2  EquiTalents     .     .     32 

Carbon  .         ,  15.79  =:   1  Equiyalent      .     .       6 

100.00  "38 


Formolay  S^C. 

Compound  of  Sulphur  and  Chlorine. 

§  57^*  Sulphur  may  be  united  directly  with  chlorine  by 
passing  a  current  of  the  gas  over  it,  in  a  state  of  minute  division 
and  at  a  gentle  heat.  Ten  grains  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  will 
thus  take  up  30  cubic  inches  of  gas,  which  is  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  single  equivalents  of  the  two  bodies.  Chloride  of 
sulphur  is  a  volatile  liquid,  of  reddish  colour  by  reflected  light, 
but  yellowish-green  by  transmitted  light.  It  emits  fumes  which 
aflect  the  eyes,  rises  in  vapour  at  a  temperature  below  200% 
and  boils  at  280^.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.6.  It  does  not 
redden  the  colour  of  perfectly  dry  litmus,  but  when  agitated 
with  water,  a  great  disengagement  of  heat  takes  place,  sulphur 
is  precipitated,  and  the  liquid  is  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  muriatic,  sulphurous,  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  acts  strongly 
upon  mercury;  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  instantly  tarnished, 
great  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  gray  powder  is  the  result,  which  is 
a  mixture  of  protochloride  of  mercury  and  sulphur. 

Formula,  SCI. 

Selenium. 

§  576,  A  new  and  rare  elementary  substance  has  very 
recently  been  detected  in  the  refuse  of  an  oil  of  vitriol  manu- 
factory in  Sweden,  which  in  all  its  compositions  runs  as  paraUel 
with  sulphur  as  iodine  and  bromine  do  with  chlorine.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  the  iron  pyrites,  (or  native  compound  of  iron  and 
sulphur,)  which  are  employed  in  the  works,  and  which  contain 
a  mixture,  in  very  minute  proportions,  of  a  similar  compound 
of  selenium  and  iron. 

Selenium  at  common  temperatures  is  a  brittle  solid,  of  a 
brown  colour  and  metallic  lustre;  it  has  neither  taste  nor  odour. 
When  pounded  the  particles  stick  together,  and  in  powder  it 
has  a  deep  red  colour.  It  melts  at  a  few  degrees  above  the 
boiling-point  of  water,  and  when  warm  is  very  ductile,  and  may 
be  drawn  into  threads,  which  are  red  by  transmitted,  but  gray 

2d 
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by  reflected  light.  It  boils  at  a  temperature  of  aboat  €00° 
Fahrenheit,  and  condenses  either  in  opaque  metallic-looking 
drops,  or,  when  large  receivers  are  used,  in  flowers  of  the  colour 
of  cinnabar.  Its  vapour  has  a  deep  yellow  colour.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  midergoes  no  change  by  mere  exposure 
to  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.3.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  and  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  When  heated  before 
the  blowpipe  it  tinges  the  flame  of  a  light-blue  colour,  and 
exhales  an  odour  of  decayed  horse-radish. 

Combinations  of  Selenium  and  Oxygen. 

§  577*  The  mode  of  its  extraction  from  tihe  refuse  which 
we  have  mentioned  will  make  us  acquainted  with  one  of  its 
combinations.  By  treating  the  mixture,  which  contains  much 
sulphur,  with  nitric  acid,  both  the  sulphur  and  the  selenium  are 
acidified;  sulphurous  acid  and  selenious  acid  are  formed.  The 
former  reacts  upon  the  latter,  takes  its  oxygen  from  it,  and  the 
selenium  sublimes. 

When  selenium  alone  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  so  as  to  expel  the  excess  of 
that  acid,  a  white  saline  matter  remains  which  may  be  sublimed 
by  raising  the  temperature;  the  colour  of  the  vapour  closely 
resembling  that  of  chlorine.  The  selemons  acid  crystallizes  in 
needles  in  the  colder  part  of  the  apparatus.  Selenious  acid  has 
a  sour  and  slightly  burning  taste,  and  is  very  soluble  both  in 
water  and  alcohol.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  all  substances 
which  have  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  and  the  selenium 
may  be  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  metallic  zinc  and  iron. 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  compound  of: — 

Selenium     •         .         .  71-43  r=  1  Equivalent         .     40 
Oxygen  .  28.57  =  2  Equivalents        .     16 

100.00  56 


Formula,  SeOg; 

which  makes  its  equivalent  56,  in  which  proportion  it  enters 
into  combination  with  the  difierent  bases. 

§  578.  As  the  selenious  acid  exactly  resembles  the  sul- 
phurous in  constitution,  so  the  selenic  acid  is  exactly  analogous 
to  the  sulphuric.  The  process  for  obtaining  it  is  circuitous. 
Selenious  acid  must  be  neutralized  with  soda,  and  the  resulting 
salt  fused  with  about  its  own  weight  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  or 
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soda^  by  projecting  it  in  successive  portions  into  a  red-hot 
crucible.  The  selenious  acid  thus  takes  another  equivalent  of 
oxygen^  and  a  combination  of  selenic  acid  and  soda  is  the 
result.  The  fused  mass  is  then  acted  upon  by  a  hot  mixture  of 
nitric  acid  and  water^  and  the  solution  made  to  boil  briskly; 
when  anhydrous  seleniate  of  soda  is  deposited.  The  hot  liquid 
decanted  from  the  salt  deposits  crystals  of  the  excess  of  nitrate 
upon  cooling.  On  renewing  the  ebullition  fresh  portions  of  the 
seleniate  are  procured;  and  the  process  is  renewed  till  the 
whole  is  separated.  This  process  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that 
seleniate  of  soda,  like  the  sulphate  of  the  same  base,  is  more 
soluble  in  vrater  of  about  90^,  than  at  higher  or  lower  tem- 
peratures. The  nitrite  of  the  base,  which  is  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  nitrate,  is  purposely  reconverted  into  a 
nitrate  by  the  addition  of  the  nitric  acid. 

§  579.  To  procure  the  add  in  a  free  state,  a  solution  of 
the  seleniate  is  decomposed  by  nitrate  of  lead.  The  seleniate 
of  lead  which  is  formed  is  perfectly  insoluble,  Uke  the  sulphate, 
and  after  being  well  washed,  is  suspended  in  water,  and  exposed 
to  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  precipitates  all  the 
lead  but  does  not  decompose  the  selenic  acid.  The  excess  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  driven  ofif  by  heat,  and  the  filtered 
liquid  consists  of  a  dilute  solution  of  selenic  acid  in  water. 

When  concentrated,  selenic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
may  be  heated  to  536^  without  decomposition;  but  above  that 
temperature,  it  is  resolved  into  selenious  acid  and  oxygen.  Its 
specific  gravity,  at  the  highest,  is  about  2.6.  The  affinity  of 
selenic  acid  for  bases  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  sulphuric 
acid.     It  consists  of: — 


Selenium 
Oxygen 

.  02.5  =   1  Equivalent 
.  37.5  =  3  Equivalents 

100.0 

.     40 
.     24 

64 

• 

Formula,  SeO,. 

Compound  of  Selenium  and  Hydrogen, 

§  580.  To  establish  completely  the  remarkable  analogy 
between  selenium  and  sulphur,  we  shall  describe  one  more  of 
the  compounds  of  this  rare  substance;  namely,  that  which  it 
forms  with  hydrogen.      It  may  be  obtained  by  acting  upojn 

2  D  2 
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seleniuret  of  potassium  (formed  by  fusing  together  potassium 
and  selenium)  with  dilute  muriatic  acid.  A  gas  is  thus  formed, 
which  may  be  collected  in  the  same  way  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

In  odour,  these  two  gases  a  good  deal  resemble  each  other. 
It  may  be  called  hydro-selenic  acid,  or  seleniuretted  hydrogen. 
It  is  absorbed  by  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  colourless  solution. 
It  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  stains  the  epidermis  brown.  It  is 
gradually,  but  completely,  decomposed  by  contact  with  the 
air,  and  the  selenium  deposited  in  a  red  precipitate.  It  throws 
down  all  metallic  solutions  in  the  form  of  seleniurets.  This  gas 
produces  violent  effects  upon  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  a 
sharp  and  painful  sensation  in  the  nose  which  is  followed  by  a 
temporary  loss  of  the  sense  of  smelling.  According  to  its 
analysis  it  is  composed  of: — 

Selenium  .  97*56  =   1  Equivalent     .       40 

Hydrogen    .         .         .      2.44  =:  ,,  .         1 

100.00  Tl 


Formula,  HSe. 

Phosphorus. 

$  581.  The  next  element  which  we  shall  describe  is  a 
very  remarkable  substance,  and  has  never  been  found  in  nature 
in  its  simple  form:  but  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  lime, 
it  is  chiefly  a  product  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  is  a  constituent 
also  of  vegetables.  It  is  a  combustible  to  which  we  have 
already  frequently  referred  by  the  name  of  phosphorus.  It 
differs  not  more  from  the  other  combustibles  which  we  have 
hitherto  examined  in  its  peculiar  properties,  than  in  its  modes 
of  combination. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  calcining  bones  in  an  open  fire,  to 
bum  off  and  dissipate  all  the  volatile  ingredients,  reducing  their 
earthy  residue  to  a  fine  powder,  and  digesting  them  for  two  or 
three  days  in  half  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  adding  as 
much  water  as  may  give  the  mixture  the  consistence  of  a  thin 
paste.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  twice  the  bulk  of  boiling 
water  must  be  stirred  up  with  it,  and  the  liquid  separated  by 
filtration.  In  this  operation  the  sulphuric  acid  displaces  jpAo^ 
phoric  acid  from  the  lime  with  which  it  is  combined  in  the  bone 
earth,  and  it  may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  the  con- 
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sistence  of  a  thick  syrup.  It  must  then  be  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  charcoal  in  powder,  and  strongly  heated  in 
an  earthenware  retort,  the  beak  of  which  must  be  plunged 
under  water.  The  heat  must  be  very  slowly  raised  till  it 
becomes  very  intense.  A  large  quantity  of  gas  will  escape 
during  the  process,  and  spontaneously  inflame  upon  passing 
through  the  water  into  the  air;  and  the  phosphorus  will  distill 
over  in  drops  and  congeal  in  the  water.  In  this  process  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  deoxidated  by  the  charcoal,  which  at  a  high 
temperature  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  oxygen  than  the 
phosphorus  (120). 

§  582.  As  thus  obtained  it  is  a  soft  solid  of  a  flesh-red 
colour;  but  when  purified  by  fusion  under  a  warm  solution  of 
ammonia,  and  a  second  time  imder  alcohol,  it  is  perfectly 
colourless  and  transparent.  It  may  be  obtained  in  octohedral 
crystals  from  its  solution  in  naphtha,  or  sulphuret  of  phos- 
phorus. Its  specific  gravity  is  1.77*  It  is  highly  inflammable 
and  takes  fire  by  slight  friction,  and  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
it  under  water  in  well-closed  bottles.  It  may  easily  be  cut  with  a 
knife.  When  air  is  carefully  excluded,  or  under  water,  it  melts  at 
about  108^,  and  boils  at  550^:  100  cubic  inches  of  its  vapour  weigh 
135  grains.  Its  combining  volume  is  one-fourth  of  that  of  hydro- 
gen^ and  its  equivalent  is  16,  the  same  as  that  of  sulphur.  It  is 
tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water, 
but  proves  highly  poisonous  when  | 
taken  into  the  stomach. 


§  583.  In  the  atmosphere, 
phosphorus  emits  a  light  smoke 
and  peculiar  smell,  not  unlike  that 
of  garlic;  the  smoke  shines  in  the 
dark  with  a  pale  greenish  and  very 
beautiful  light.     Tliis  is  owing  to 


(120)  The  apparatus  for  the  pre- 
paration of  phosphorus  is  here  deli- 
neated. The  mixed  phosphorous  acid 
and  charcoal  is  placed  in  retort,  a, 
which  is  properly  adjusted  in  the  ftu:- 
nace,  6.  The  neck  of  the  retort  dips 
under  the  water  in  the  basin,  c. 
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« 
a  slow  combustion^  or  combination  with  oxygen,  and  if  a  stick 
of  phosphorus  be  confined  under  a  jar  fidl  of  common  air  over 
water,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  will  gradually  be  absorbed  and 
the  nitrogen  remain,  and  then  its  light  will  be  extinguished. 

It  is  remarkable  that  phosphorus  does  not  shine  in  per- 
fectly pure  oxygen  till  heated  to  80^,  near  which  point  it  bursts 
into  flame;  and  no  absorption  takes  place  under  this  tempe- 
rature: but  if  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  be  decreased  to  about 
one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  usual  elasticity  of  the 
air,  the  slow  combustion  with  the  evolution  of  the  glow  will 
take  place.  If  the  density  of  the  oxygen  be  reduced  to  the 
same  amount  by  mixture  with  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  carbonic 
acid,  the  same  phenomena  will  be  produced.  Some  caution 
should  be  used  in  exposing  this  highly  inflammable  substance 
to  the  air,  as  the  heat  which  is  evolved  during  tiiis  slow  com- 
bustion sometimes  accumulates  to  a  sufiicient  degree  to  cause 
the  whole  to  burst  into  flame.  Pieces  of  phosphorus  placed 
upon  cotton  or  charcoal,  or  other  bad  conductors  of  heat,  will 
almost  always  accumulate  heat  enough  for  this  purpose. 

§  584.  Phosphorus  combines  with  many  of  the  metals, 
forming  with  them  metallic  phoaphurets.  They  may  be  obtained 
by  heating  the  two  substances  together;  and  sometimes  by 
passing  a  compound  of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  into  solutions 
of  the  oxides.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  however,  by  no  means 
acts  with  the  same  certainty  as  the  different  hydroacids  which 
we  have  examined;  in  most  cases  the  metal  is  merely  reduced. 
Phosphorus  alone  will,  indeed,  reduce  those  metals  which  have 
but  a  feeble  attraction  for  oxygen,  and  a  stick  of  phosphorus 
introduced  into  solutions  of  gold,  silver,  or  platinum,  will 
become  coated  by  the  respective  metals. 

It  is  not  known  that  the  phosphurets  enter  into  secondary 
combination,  and  they  do  not  possess  much  interest. 

Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Oxygen. 

§  585.  The  product  of  the  slow  combustion  of  phos- 
phorus which  has  just  been  described,  is  an  acid  liquid;  and 
a  mixture  of  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  adds.  No  good  pro- 
cess is,  however,  known,  by  which  they  may  be  separated  from 
this  liquid. 

Phosphorous  acid,  in  combination  with  water,  may  be 
obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  through  phosphorus 
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fused  under  hot  water;  a  chloride  of  phosphorus  is  thus  formed, 
which  is  immediately  resolved  into  muriatic  acid  and  phos* 
phorous  acid  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water;  the  former 
may  be  expelled  by  evaporation,  and  the  latter  will  remain.  It 
is  a  crystallizable  compound,  of  a  sour  taste  and  very  soluble  in 
water.  By  heat  it  is  resolved  into  a  compound  of  phosphorus 
and  hydrogen,  which  escapes,  and  phosphoric  add,  which  is 
fixed.  It  may  be  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  in  small 
quantities,  by  burning  phosphorus  in  a  long  tube  with  a  very 
limited  access  of  air*  In  this  case  it  sublimes  in  the  form  of  a 
white  volatile  powder,  which  rapidly  absorbs  moisture  from  the 
air.     It  is  composed  of: — 

Phosphorus    \         .     57*15  =:   1     Equivalent         .     16 
Oxygen  .         .     42.86  =   li  Equivalents        .     12 

100.00  28 


Fonuula,  PO^^. 

And  28  constitutes  the  equivalent  in  which  it  enters  into 
secondary  combination  with  the  bases,  and  constitutes  the  class 
of  salts  which  are  denominated  phosphites. 

§  586.  An  acid  of  inferior  degree  of  oxygenization  may 
be  formed  by  acting  upon  water  by  phasphurei  of  barium.  Hy- 
drogen in  combination  with  phosphorus  makes  its  escape,  and 
a  solution  of  the  hypo-phosphorous  add  in  combination  with 
baryta,  remains,  from  which  the  base  may  be  precipitated  by 
the  cautious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  dear  filtered 
liquor  has  been  concentrated  by  evaporation,  it  constitutes  a 
sour  visdd  liquid  which  is  incapable  of  crystallisation,  and 
rapidly  attracts  oxygen.     It  consists  of: — 

Phosphorus  .         80  =:  2  Equivalents  .     32 

Oxygen  .  20  =   1  Equivalent  .    ^ 

100  J^ 

Formula,  P2O- 

§  587*  When  phosphorus  is  burned  in  the  open  air,  it 
generally  leaves  a  red  insoluble  residue,  which  is  a  compound  of 
phosphorus  with  still  less  oxygen  than  the  preceding,  and  is  an 
impure  owide  of  phosphorus.  It  may  be  formed  in  greater 
abundance  by  directing  a  small  stream  of  oxygen  upon  phos- 
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phorus^  kept  melted  under  boiling  water.  The  adds  which  are 
formed  at  the  same  time  are  retained  in  solution,  while  the  red 
oxide  floats  in  the  liquid.  When  dried,  it  must  be  exposed  to 
heat  in  a  retort,  to  drive  off  any  uncombined  phosphorus,  and 
afterwards  washed  and  dried*  It  possesses  neither  odour  nor 
taste.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  insoluble  in  that  liquid  and 
in  alcohol,  ether  and  oils.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  by  expos- 
ing to  the  air  small  pieces  of  phosphorus  covered  with  the  liquid 
chloride  of  phosphorus.  Phosphoric  acid  is  formed,  and  also  a 
yellow  matter,  which  produces  a  yellow  solution  with  water. 
At  a  temperature  of  176°  Fahrenheit  this  solution  deposits  a 
flocculent  yellow  matter,  which  is  a  hydrate  of  the  oxide  of 
phosphorus,  from  which  the  water  may  be  separated  by  drying 
in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid. 

It  is  a  powder  of  a  yellow  colour,  denser  than  water,  and 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

It  is  neither  decomposed  nor  does  it  take  fire  in  the  air,  at 
a  temperature  of  570°.     Its  formula  is — 

P4O,  and  that  of  its  Hydrate  P40,H0. 

§  588.  Phosphoric  acid,  or  phosphorus  at  its  maximnm 
degree  of  oxidation,  may  be  obtained  from  the  impure  acid,  the 
extraction  of  which  from  bones  has  been  already  described 
(§  581),  by  boiling  it  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess. 
The  liquid  after  filtration  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then 
ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible;  by  which  ammonia^  and  other 
volatile  matters  are  driven  off. 

It  may  also  be  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phos- 
phorus. For  this  purpose,  small  fragments  must  be  very 
cautiously  dropped  into  the  acid,  gently  heated  in  a  retort.  The 
action  is  very  violent,  and  a  large  quantity  of  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen  is  disengaged.  A  small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  at  the 
same  time  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  water,  which  may 
be  expelled  by  evaporating  the  liquid  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  a 
dull  red  heat. 

In  both  these  processes,  the  acid  is  obtained  in  combination 
with  water,  which  it  retains  even  at  a  red  heat,  and  with  which 
at  a  high  temperature  it  may  be  subhmed.  This  aqueous  add 
sometimes  goes  by  the  name  oi  glacial  phosphoric  acid. 

§  589.  The  white  matter  which  is  formed  during  the 
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inflammation  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas^  or  common  air^  and 

which  blls  like  flakes  of  snow^  is  pure  anhydrous  phosphoric 

acid.     Its  constitution  according  to  its  most  accurate  analysb 

•is: — 

Phosphorus  44.44  =   1     Equivalent     •     16 

Oxygen     .  .         .     56.56  s=  2^  Equivalents    .     20 

100.00  26 


Formula,  PO£t. 

And  the  glacial  phosphoric  acid  consists  of : — 

Phosphoric  acid  .         •  80  =r   1  Equivalent        •     36 

Water        .         .         .         20  =1  „  .    _9 

100  45 


Formula,  POgjjHO. 

It  very  speedily  deliquesces  in  the  air  into  an  intensely  sour 
liquid  of  tiie  specific  gravity  2.  It  does  not  corrode  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  The  solution  is  not  volatile^  nor  is  it 
capable  of  being  decomposed  by  heat  alone.  It  emits  no  odour 
when  heated. 

§  590.  When  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  is  dissolved  in 
water^  unlike  the  sulphuric  acid^  the  solution  varies  in  its 
characters  according  to  circumstances. 

Three  hydrates^  or  definite  combinations  with  water,  may  be 
formed;  each  of  which  is  soluble  in  water  without  change  of 
character^  and  the  three  solutions  exhibit  properties  so  distinct 
that  each  might  be  supposed  to  contain  a  distinct  acid.  They 
were,  in  fact^  so  considered  at  firsts  and  distinguished  by  names 
accordingly. 

The  proto-hydrate  was  formerly  called  metorphosphoric  acid* 
It  may  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state  by  heating  biphosphate 
of  soda^  or  the  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  to 
redness,  dissolving  the  product  in  water,  and  precipitating  by 
acetate  of  lead.  The  insoluble  salt  of  lead  thus  formed  must  be 
suspended  in  water  by  agitation,  and  decomposed  by  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  sent  through  it.  The  liquid  may  then  be 
warmed  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
filtered  to  free  it  from  sulphuret  of  lead ;  it  will  be  then  found 
to  be  very  acid,  and  to  contain  the  protohydrate  in  question. 
It  is  characterized  by  producing  a  white  precipitate  in  solution 
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of  white  of  egg :  and  in  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  earths  and 
other  metallic  bases^  precipitates  of  a  soft^  gelatinous^  semi^ 
fluid  character  without  crystallization. 

The  deuto-hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid^  formerly  called  pyro~ 
phosphoric  acid,  may  be  obtained  by  heating  common  phosphate 
of  soda  to  redness,  and  afterward  dissolving  it  in  water.  By 
treating  the  solution  as  in  the  last  case  with  acetate  of  lead  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  an  acid  liquid  is  obtained  containing  the 
deutohydrate.  It  is  characterized  by  not  precipitating  white  of 
egg,  and  by  producing  a  dense  white  precipitate  in  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

The  trito-hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid  is  produced  by  treating 
a  solution  of  common  phosphate  of  soda  in  its  usual  state  as 
before.  The  acid  solution  containing  the  tritohydrate  will  now 
be  found  to  produce  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver^ 
and  will  be  unalterable  by  boiling  or  keeping  for  any  length  of 
time.  Both  the  other  hydrates  pass  readily  by  boiling,  and 
even  by  time,  into  the  tritohydrate.  The  constitution  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  its  three  hydrates  is  thus  represented  in 
symbols:  — 

POgi  •         =  Anhydrous  acid. 

2P0gj  +  HO  =  Protohydratc. 

POsf  +  HO  =  Deutohydrate. 

POef  +  li  HO     s:  Tritohydrate. 

Thus,  the  series  of  multiples  of  water  in  the  varieties  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  are,  1  J,  1,  i,  while  the  series  of  multiples  of 
ox:ygen  which  constitutes  the  acids  of  phosphorus,  are  ^y  1^,  2^. 
To  avoid  the  appearance  of  the  half  equivalent,  the  equivalent  of 
phosphorus  has  been  doubled  by  some  eminent  chemists;  whilst 
others  double  the  number  of  equivalents  with  the  same  view, 
and  the  same  series  of  the  equivalents  of  oxygen  become  1,  3,  5. 
The  latter  mode  of  representation  is  upon  the  whole  most  con- 
venient, and  we  shall  hereafter  adopt  it.  In  this  mode  of 
notation  the  phosphoric  acid  and  its  three  hydrates  are  thus 
represented  :— 

Phosphoric  acid. 
Protohydratc. 
Deutohydrate. 
Tritohydrate. 

The  same  series  is  maintained  in  its  other  primary  combina- 
tions, where  more  than  one  is  known,  with  the  same  element. 


PA 

PA 

+  HO 

PA 

+  2  HO 

PA 

+  3H0 
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Compounds  of  PhosphortAS  and  Hydrogen. 

§  591.  The  examination  of  the  compounds  of  phosphorus 
and  hydrogen^  and^  it  may  indeed  be  said^  of  all  the  compounds 
of  phosphorus^  is  attended  with  considerable  diflSculty.  We 
have  already  stated  that  when  aqueo-phosphorous  acid  is  heated^ 
a  gaseous  compound  of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  is  given  off. 
It  is  transparent  and  colourless^  and  of  an  excessively  offensive 
odour  and  bitter  taste.  Water  absorbs  one-eighth  of  its  volume; 
but  it  is  much  more  freely  taken  up  by  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  chloride  of  lime.  It  has  no  acid  reaction  upon 
viegetable  colours;  but  like  sulphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes 
some  metallic  salts^  with  the  formation  of  phosphurets  of  the 
metals.  It  is  very  poisonous^  and  will  not  support  combustion. 
When  pure^  it  may  be  mixed  with  common  air^  or  oxygen^ 
without  danger^  but  the  mixture  explodes  with  the  electric 
spark,  or  at  a  temperature  of  300^.  Diminishing  the  pressure 
will  also  cause  it  to  explode,  as  by  raising  the  jar  upon  the 
mercurial  bath  so  that  the  mercury  in  the  interior  may  be  lifted 
about  an  inch  or  two. 

§  592.  Pkospkitreited  hydrogen  is  also  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  water  on  boiling  phosphorus  in  a  strong 
solution  of  potassa  in  a  small  retort ;  and  again  by  the  action  of 
phosphuret  of  calcium  upon  water.  The  product  of  these  pro- 
cesses is,  however,  distinguished  by  being  spontaneously  iniSam- 
mable  in  common  air,  or  oxygen;  a  property  which  the  gas 
loses  by  being  kept  over  water.  Each  bubble,  as  it  reaches  the 
surface  of  the  water,  bursts  into  flame,  and  forms  a  ring  of 
white  smoke  composed  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  very  beau- 
tiful in  a  still  atmosphere.  The  two  gases  are  essentially  the 
same  in  composition ;  but  in  the  latter  state  it  is  probable  that 
it  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of  another  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  phosphorus,  which  is  the  spontaneously  inflam* 
mable  ingredient,  and  causes  the  combustion  of  the  whole. 
Phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  probably  composed  of  three  volumes 
of  hydrogen,  united  to  one-half  a  volume  of  phosphorus  in 
vapour,  condensed  into  two.  According  to  its  analysis  it  con- 
tains by  weight  :-^^ 

Phosphorus  .     91.43  =  2  Equivalents       .     32 

Hydrogen  .      8.57  =  3  „  .      3 

100.00  35 


Formula,  P0H3. 
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§  593.  Possessing  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  properties 
very  decidedly^  phosphuretted  hydrogen  bears  some  analogy  on 
one  hand  to  the  hydroacids^  as  we  have  stated  with  regard  to 
its  action  upon  the  solution  of  metallic  oxides  (§  584)^  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  ammonia.  It  unites  with  hydrobromic  acid, 
hydroiodic  acids,  and  forms  with  them  definite  compounds 
which  crystallize  in  cubes. 

Combinations  ofFhosphoruB  and  Chlorine. 

§  594.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  over  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  a  volatile  liquid  is 
obtained,  which  is  a  sesgui-chloride  of  phosphorus.  It  is  trans- 
parent and  colourless:  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.45.  It  does 
not  affect  the  colour  of  dry  litmus,  but  the  fumes  which  it  gives 
off  in  abundance  are  acid,  owing  to  contact  with  the  moisture  of 
the  air.  It  acts  energetically  upon  water ;  the  hydrogen  com- 
bining with  the  chlorine  to  constitute  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
oxygen  with  the  phosphorus,  by  which  phosphorous  acid  is 
generated.     It  consists  of:  — 


Phosphorus 
Chlorine    . 

.       22.5   =  1     Equivalent      . 
77*^  ^  Ik  Equivalents    . 
100.0 

16 
54 

70 

f  ••  -  , 

Fonnula,  P^Gl, 

§  595.  When  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  chlorine,  it 
spontaneously  inflames,  and  bums  with  a  pale  flame,  and  another 
compound  is  formed,  which  is  a  per-cMoride  of  phosphorus. 
The  product  is  a  white  solid  which  condenses  upon  the  cool 
parts  of  the  containing  vessel.  It  is  volatile  at  a  temperature 
below  212^,  but  may  be  fused  under  pressure,  and  crystallizes 
on  cooling.  It  acts  with  violence  upon  water,  forming  with 
its  elements  muriatic  and  phosphoric  acidsr  One  grain  of 
phosphorus  combines  in  this  way  with  six  of  chlorine,  which  is 
in  the  proportion  of  16  :  90.     Or : — 

Phosphorus         •         .       15.1   =   1     Equivalent      .     16 
Chlorine     .         .         .       84.9  =  2i  Equivalents    .    ^ 

100.0  106 


Formula  P^CI. 


1 
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Compound  0/ Phosphortis  and  Nitrogen. 

§  596.  When  either  of  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus  are 
made  to  act  upon  dry  ammonia,  a  white  solid  mass  is  obtained 
which  gives  off  muriatic  acid^  and  excess  of  ammonia,  at  a  strong 
red  heat;  and  leaves  behind,  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  a  white 
substance,  which  is  a  compound  of  phosphorus  and  nitrogen. 
When  preserved  from  the  agency  of  air  and  moisture,  it  is  per- 
fectly fixed  and  infusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  it  is  remarkably 
indifferent  to  the  strongest  reagents.  Concentrated  nitric  acid 
very  slowly  converts  a  portion  of  it  into  phosphoric  acid,  and 
concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  as  slowly  effects  the  same  change 
with  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  When  fused  with  caustic 
potassa,  ammonia  is  given  off,  and  phosphate  of  potassa  remains. 
Dry  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat  decomposes  it  with  the  formation 
of  ammonia,  and  phosphorus  distils  off.  There  is  no  trace  of 
the  formation  of  water  during  the  action.  Phosphuret  of  nitro- 
gen consists  of: — 

PhosphoruB  .  53.2  =:   1    Equivalent      •     16 

Nitrogen  46.8  =1  „  .     14 

100.0  30 


Formula,  PN. 

This  substance  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  production 
.of  a  fixed  substance  by  the  combination  of  highly  volatile  prin- 
ciples, and  presents  a  curious  contrast  to  the  detonating  and 
easily  decomposable  compoimds  of  chlorine  and  iodine  with  the 
same  element. 

Silicon. 

§  597.  To  complete  this  general  view  of  the  non-metallic 
elements,  it  only  remains  that  we  describe  the  properties,  and 
a  few  of  the  combinations,  of  silicon  and  boron :  two  undecom- 
pounded  substances,  which  differ  very  materially  from  all  the 
preceding,  but  are  connected  together  by  the  strongest  resem- 
blances. Like  carbon,  they  are  known  only  in  the  solid  state, 
and  are  perfectly  fixed  at  the  strongest  heat ;  the  only  effect 
of  which  upon  them,  is  to  render  them  harder. 

§  598.  Although  silicon  in  combination  with  oxygen  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  substances  in  nature,  so  much  so  as 
to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  the  basis  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 
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as  charcoal  is  of  the  vegetable  and  animal^  its  insulation  is  onljr 
of  very  recent  date. 

By  heating  a  mixture  of  fluor-spar  and  silica,  or  flint,  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  moderate  heat,  an  acid  gas  is 
obtained,  which,  by  being  passed  into  a  solution  of  potassa, 
combines  with  it,  and  forms  a  salt,  which  must  be  separated 
by  evaporation,  and  afterwards  heated  nearly  to  redness.  By 
mixing  this  salt  with  about  eight  times  its  weight  of  potassium, 
and  heating  it  in  a  green  glass  or  iron  tube,  a  decomposition 
takes  place,  accompanied  by  a  feeble  detonation  before  the 
mixture  becomes  red-hot.  When  the  mass  has  become  cold, 
all  the  soluble  parts  may  be  removed  by  washing,  and  silicon 
will  remain.  It  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  solid,  in  a  disintegrated 
state,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  without  metallic  lustre.  It 
does  not  conduct  electricity,  and,  when  first  prepared,  is  com- 
bustible both  in  common  air  and  in  oxygen  gas.  It  is  not 
acted  upon  by  the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acids,  even  when  assisted 
by  heat.  When  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  it 
becomes  very  hard,  and  will  not  bum  even  in  oxygen  gas. 

Combination  of  Silicon  and  Oxygen* 

§  599.  To  oxidate  silicon  completely,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  dry  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  heated  to  redness ;  it  then 
bums  vividly  at  the  expense  of  the  carbonic  acid;  carbonic 
oxide  is  disengaged,  and  some  carbon  deposited.  In  this  pro- 
cess silicon  combines  with  its  own  weight  of  oxygen,  and  forms 
silica,  or  pure  flint,  which,  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  a 
protoxide,  is  composed  of : — 

Silicon        •         .         .         50  =    1  Equivalent  .     8 

Oxygen      .  .         50  =   1  „  .         .8 

ioo  le 

Formula,  SiO; 
and  the  equivalent  of  silicon  is  the  same  as  that  of  oxygen. 

§  600.  Silica  is  found  in  a  state  of  purity  in  the  form  of 
rock-crystal,  which  is  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  by  calcining  common  flints,  quenching 
them  in  water,  and  then  reducing  them  to  powder.  In  this 
state  they  must  be  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  their  weight  of 
carbonate  of  potassa,  and  fused  in  a  crucible  at  a  strong  red 
heat.     Tlie  compound  may  be  dissolved,  when  cold,  in  water. 
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and  the  alkaline  solution  dropped  gradually  into  dilute  muriatic 
acid.  The  muriatic  acid  combines  with  the  potassa^  and  the 
silica  is  separated  in  the  form  of  a  white  translucent  jelly.  This 
is^  in  £act^  a  hydrate  of  silica.  If  the  whole  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  saline  matter  be  washed  off  from  the  fused 
mass,  pure  silica  will  remain.  It  is  a  perfectly  white,  tasteless 
powder,  whidi  feels  harsh  between  the  fingers.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2.6.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  every  acid,  except 
the  hydro-fluoric  When  first  precipitated,  it  is  taken  up  by 
solutions  of  potassa  and  soda,  but  not  by  the  volatile  alkali. 
It  is  perfectly  infusible  by  all  ordinary  means,  but  is  said  to 
have  been  melted  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  It  ranks  with 
the  oxyacids,  from  its  combining  with  the  fixed  alkalies. 

Compound  of  Silicon  and  Chlorine. 

§  601.  When  silicon  is  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine, 
it  ignites  and  forms  a  compound,  which  is  rapidly  volatilized. 
The  product  of  the  combustion  condenses  into  a  liquid,  which 
is  colourless  when  pure,  but  is  generally  yellow  from  a  portion 
of  chlorine  mixed  with  it.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  the 
joint  action  of  chlorine  and  carbon  upon  silica ;  and  the  process 
affords  a  good  example  of  the  efficacy  of  two  concurring  affini- 
ties, when  neither  singly  would  be  efficient.  It  consists  in 
mixing  equal  parts  of  hydrated  silicic  acid  and  starch  into  a 
paste  with  oil,  and  heating  the  mass  in  a  covered  crucible,  so  as 
to  char  the  vegetable  matters.  In  this  way  an  intimate  mixture 
of  silica  and  carbon  is  obtained,  which  is  placed  in  firagments  in 
a  porcelain  tube  and  heated  to  redness,  while  a  current  of  dry 
chlorine  is  passed  over  it.  The  oxygen  of  the  silica  unites  with 
the  carbon,  and  forms  carbonic  oxide ;  and  the  silicon  and  the 
chlorine  at  the  same  moment  combine.  Neither  carbon  nor 
chlorine,  singly,  have  the  slightest  action  upon  silica.  The 
volatile  product  is  agitated  with  a  little  mercury  to  free  it  from 
mixed  chlorine,  and  is  then  very  pure. 

Chloride  of  silicon  has  a  suffocating  odour,  not  imlike  that 
of  cyanogen,  and  when  thrown  into  water  is  converted  into 
muriatic  acid  and  silica.     It  consists  of : — 

Silicon        .         .  .       18.3  :=   1  Equivalent        •       8 

Chlorine    .         .         .       81.7  =  1         «       »  36 

100.0  44 


Formula,  SiCl. 
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Compound  of  Silicon  and  Fluorine. 

§  602.  We  have  already  stated  that  hydrofluoric  acid 
acts  very  energetically  upon  glass:  or,  as  we  may  now  add, 
upon  pure  silica.  The  product  of  the  action  is  a  gas,  which 
may  easily  be  obtained  by  pouring  upon  powdered  fluor-spar, 
mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  fine  sand  or  glass,  an  equal  weight 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  collected  in  glass  jars  over 
mercury.  It  is  colourless,  and  possesses  a  penetrating  odour 
and  sour  taste.  It  extinguishes  all  burning  bodies  when  im- 
mersed in  it,  and  produces  white  fumes  in  the  air  from  its  high 
attraction  for  moisture.  100  cubic  inches  weigh  about  112 
grains. 

Water  absorbs  263  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas,  and  the  solution 
may  be  kept  in  glass  vessels.  About  17  per  cent,  of  silica  is 
precipitated  during  the  solution,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of 
water,  the  oxygen  of  which  unites  with  the  siUcon,  and  the 
hydrogen  with  the  fluorine,  which  forms  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
which  remains  in  solution.  The  gas  condenses  twice  its  volume 
of  ammonia,  and  forms  with  it. a  dry,  saline  compound.  It  also 
combines  with  other  bases. 

The  gas  is  most  probably  a  binary  compound  of  silicon  and 
fluorine,  and  its  proper  name  would,  therefore,  be  flwnide  of 
silicon.  It  is  sometimes  called  fluosilicic  acid.  It  is  composed 
of:— 

Silicon 
Fluorine    . 


30.8  =   1  Equiyalent 
69.2  =   1          „ 

J  00.0 

.    8 
.  J8 

26 

Fomula,  SiF. 

Boron, 

§603.  When  two  parts  of  potassium  are  mixed  with 
one  of  boracic  acid,  which  has  been  previously  fused  and  pow- 
dered, and  the  two  are  heated  together  in  a  copper  tube,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  300°  Fahrenheit,  they  suddenly  become 
red  hot ;  and  when  the  product  has  been  washed  with  warm 
water,  a  greenish-brown,  or  olive-coloured  substance  remains, 
which  is  boron. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  tasteless,  and  without  action  upon 
vegetable  colours.     It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.     It  may 
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be  exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  in  close  vessels  without  under- 
going any  change^  except  becoming  harder  and  more  dense.  It 
does  not  decompose  water^  either  hot  or  cold.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  2.  When  heated  to  about  600®  Fahrenheit  in 
the  open  air  it  bums  viyidly^  and  is  converted  into  boracic  acid. 

Compound  of  Boron  and  Oxygen, 

§  604.  Boron  absorbs  about  68  per  cent,  of  oxygen 
during  its  conversion  into  boracic  acid. 

Boracic  acid  is  commonly  obtained  by  dissolving  a  given 
weight  of  a  salt  called  borax,  (which  is  imported  into  this 
country  from  India^  in  a  rough  state^  under  the  name  of  tincaly) 
in  boiling  water^  and  adding  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
previously  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  As  the 
solution  cools^  scaly  crystals  are  precipitated,  which  is  the  sub- 
stance in  question.  It  is  also  found  native  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  volcanoes. 

It  is  destitute  of  odour,  and  possesses  very  little  taste.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  reddens  blue 
vegetable  colours.  It  also  acts  as  an  alkali  upon  turmeric 
paper,  turning  its  yellow  tint  to  brown.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  communicates  a  green  colour  to  its  flame.  It  fuses 
when  heated,  and  parts  with  its  water  of  crystallization.  There 
is  some  difliculty  in  fixing  the  equivalent  of  boron  and  of  this 
acid;  but  the  latter  is  probably  composed  of: — 

Boron         .         .         .     29.41   =   1  Equiyalent       .     20 
Oxygen       .         .         .     7059  =  6  Equivalente       .     4S 

100.00  68 


Formula,  BO^. 

The  number,  68,  will  agree  with  the  proportion  in  which  it 
combines  with  soda,  to  form  borax.  The  aqueo-acid  will  then 
consist  of: — 

Anhydrous  Boracic  Acid  55.74  =   1  Equivalent  68 

Water  .         .    44.26  =   6  Equiyalents       .     54 

100.00  122 


Formula,  BO^  +  6  HO. 

Compound  of  Boron  and  Chlorine. 

§  605.  The  chloride  of  boron  maybe  prepared  by  exactly 
similar  processes  to  those  which  have  been  described  for  pro- 

2e 
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curing  chloride  of  silicon^  (§  601^)   only  substituting  boracic 
acid  for  silica. 

It  is  a  colourless  gas^  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity  by  collecting  it  over  mercury,  which  absorbs  any  excess 
of  chlorine.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  but  with  instant 
decomposition,  and  the  production  of  muriatic  and  boracic 
acids.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3*94.  Its  exact  composition  has 
not  yet  been  accurately  determined.  It  forms  a  liquid  comr 
.pound  with  ammonia. 

Boron  and  Fluorine. 

§  606.  If  fluor  spar  be  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
vitrified  boracic  acid  instead  of  silica,  (§  602,)  and  gently  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort,  a  gas  may  be  collected  over 
mercury,  which  greatly  resembles  the  fluosilicic  gas.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  boracic  acid  and 
fluor  spar  together  in  an  iron  tube  to  a  high  heat.  It  is  colour- 
less, possesses  a  very  pungent  odour,  and  instantly  extinguishes 
flame.  It  occasions  a  dense  white  cloud  when  it  escapes  into 
the  air;  and  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  which  takes  up 
700  times  its  volume.  Some  boracic  acid  is  deposited  during 
the  solution.  100  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  weigh  about  72 
grains.  The  saturated  solution  is  perfectly  limpid,  fumes  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  very  caustic.  It  acts  with  all  the 
intensity  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  organized  bodies,  blackening 
and  disintegrating  them.  It  has  no  action  upon  glass,  but  it 
forms  secondary  combinations  with  ammonia  and  other  bases. 

It  is  most  probable  that  this  acid  is  a  compound  of  boron 
and  fluorine,  and  it  should  therefore  be  called  fluoride  of  borony 
but  its  exact  constitution  has  not  yet  been  accurately  de- 
termined. 

§  6O7.  We  have  thus  examined  the  properties  of  the 
NON-METALLIC  ELEMENTS  as  far  as  our  purpose  and  limits 
permit;  and  we  have  illustrated,  chiefly  from  their  combinations 
with  each  other,  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemical  composition. 
By  way  of  recapitulation,  and  for  convenience  of  reference,  a 
table  is  subjoined  of  their  symbols  and  equivalents  in  the  order 
of  their  numerical  values  upon  the  hydrogen  scale,  together 
w^ith  their  specific  gravities  in  the  aeriform  state.  It  is  worth 
remarking,  that  the  order  of  their  equivalent  weights  is  very 
nearly  the   order   of  their   specific  weights,   allowing  for   the 
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expansion  of  those  bodies  which  combine  in  less  proportion 
than  one  volume  of  their  vapours. 

Table  XL.     SymboUy  EquivalefUs,  and  Densities,  qf  the  Non- 
Metallic  Elements. 


Stmbou 

EaCITALElTT. 

Density. 

No.                      Vol. 

Air  1.000. 

Hjdrogen  . 

H 

1                       "~| 

0.069 

Carbon 

C 

6 

Oxygen      . 

0 

8              CD 

1.102 

Silicon 

Si 

8 

Nitrogen    . 

N 

14      n 

0.976 

Sulphur 

S 

16            i 

6.648 

Phosphorus 

P 

16             J_, 

4.354 

Fluorine    . 

F 

18 

Boron 

B 

20 

Chlorine     • 

CI 

36 

2.500 

Selenium    . 

Se 

40 

Bromine    . 

Br 

78      n 

6.400 

Iodine 

I 

126             1 

8.707 

§  608.  In  establishing  the  elementary  character  of  these 
hitherto-nndecompounded  kinds  of  matter,  we  have  demolished 
the  classical  and  popular  pretensions  of  air,  fire,  and  water,  to 
rank  amongst  the  first  principles  of  things.  Earth,  which  was 
the  only  other  element  admitted  by  the  Grecian  philosophers, 
will  afford  us  at  once  another  instance  of  the  loose  kind  of 
analogies  with  which  they  were  satisfied  in  their  speculations 
upon  natural  philosophy,  and  no  inappropriate  introduction  to 
the  METALLIC  ELEMENTS.  But  here  a  difficulty  occurs  in 
fixing  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Every  one  attaches  a  definite 
idea  to  the  terms  air,  water,  and  fire,  and  they  have  doubtless 
borne  the  same  meaning  in  all  ages  of  the  world;  but  the  terms 
earth,  earthy  body,  are  much  more  vague  and  indefinite.  At 
the  same  time,  an  earth  is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  dull, 
solid,  opaque^  friable  substance,  without  lustre,  and  not  disposed 
to   bum   or  take  fire;  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  metals 

2e  2 
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on  the  one  hand,   and  from   carbon  and  other  combustible 
substances^  on  the  other. 

According  to  common  experience,  the  greatest  part  of  com- 
bustible substances  leave,  when  they  are  burnt,  an  earthy  residae 
which  is  generally  called  their  ashes.  This  earthy  residue  is 
very  frequently  the  result  of  the  combination  of  some  metal 
with  oxygen; — it  is  an  oxide.  Wood,  and  other  vegetable 
substances  grown  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  when  burnt,  leave 
an  abundance  of  such  ashes,  which  are  valuable  articles  of  com- 
merce, and  known  by  the  name  of  potashes.  They  are  alkaline, 
and  the  soluble  matter  which  may  be  obtained  from  them, 
when  purified  and  deprived  of  carbonic  acid,  by  the  elective 
affinity  of  lime,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  is  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  metal  potassium,  and  is  called  potassa. 

The  earthy  residue  of  the  combustion  of  sea-weeds  affords 
another  alkaline  substance,  whose  properties  very  much  resemble 
potassa,  to  which  the  name  of  soda  has  been  given.  It  is  a 
combination  of  the  metal  sodium  (which  is  analogous  to  potas- 
sium) with  oxygen. 

There  are  other  substances  again,  which  occur  naturally  as 
earths,  such  as  clay  and  sand.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever 
we  bum  the  metals,  or  cause  them  to  combine  with  oxygen  by 
less  energetic  processes,  we  obtain  earthy  products  which  differ 
in  colour;  and  of  these  the  combinations  of  iron,  copper,  zinc, 
antimony,  may  be  taken  as  examples.  The  oxides,  in  short, 
used  formerly  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  earths  of  the 
metals.  They  frequently  occur  in  the  native  state,  and  con- 
stitute the  ores  from  which  the  metals  may  be  obtained. 

§  609.  The  processes  of  reduction  are  all  instances  of 
elective  attraction;  and  the  affinities  which  are  applied  to  this 
purpose  are  those  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  most  frequently 
assisted  by  a  high  temperature.  The  metaJs  potassium  and 
sodium  have  the  highest  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  therefore 
require  the  most  energetic  means  for  their  extraction.  It  may 
be  effected  by  causing  a  combination  of  their  oxides  with  water, 
obtained  from  the  ashes  of  vegetables  as  we  have  just  stated, 
carefully  purified,  to  pass  in  a  melted  state  over  clean  iron 
turnings  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  gun-barrel  properly  bent  and 
disposed  for  the  purpose.     A  portion  of  hydrogen  gas  is  pro-  J 

bably  first  disengaged  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  and 
reacting  upon  the  potassa  or  soda  (as  the  oxides  of  potassium 
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and  sodium  are  respectively  called),  combines  with  its  oxygen, 
and  sets  the  metals  free.  These  are  carefully  introduced  into 
some  liquid  (naphtha)  which  contains  no  oxygen  in  its  com- 
position, and  are  thus  preserved  (121). 

§  610.  The  earths,  or  oxides,  of  other  metab,  may  also 
be  reduced  by  placing  them  in  tubes  heated  to  redness,  and 
passing  a  current  of  hydrogen  over  them;  but  the  most  common 
process  is,  to  mix  them  with  charcoal  as  the  deoxidating  agent, 
and  expose  them  to  a  strong  heat. 

In  processes  of  manu&cture,  such  as  those  of  iron  and  tin, 
the  ores  (which  are  called  iron-stone  and  tin-stone)  are  mixed 
with  the  fuel,  and  ignited  in  properly-constructed  furnaces,  in 
the  bottoms  of  which  the  metals  are  collected  in  the  fused  state, 
and  are  thence  suffered  to  nm  into  proper  moulds  placed  for 
their  reception. 

(121)  The  appaiAtiu  for  the  production  of  potassium  is  here 
represented.  The  upper  figure  exhibits  the  gun-barrel  bent  into  the 
proper  form,  and  covered  from  o  to  e  with  Sre-clay,  to  protect  it  from 
the  fire.  Pieces  of  fiued  potassa  are  placed  in  the  inclined  part  from 
B  to  c,  and  the  iron  turnings  occupy  the  space  from  b  to  o.  A  A  is 
a  copper  tube  and  small  receiver,  which  are  fitted  hj  grinding  to  the 
extremity,  o. 


.^ 


In  the  lower  figure  the  tube  it  seen  in  its  proper  position  in  the 
furnace.  Each  extremity  is  closed  by  bent  tubes,  x  and  T,  dipping 
under  the  sur&ce  of  mercury.  The  copper  vessel  is  kept  cool  by  wet 
cloths,  and  the  potassa  is  fused  by  red-hot  charcoal,  in  the  tray,  a. 
The  fire  is  urged  to  the  utmost  by  a  good  double  bellows  entering  the 
ash-pit  at  b. 
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§  611.  A  better  instance  cannot  be  adduced  of  the  influ- 
ence of  prejudice  on  the  mind^  and  of  the  particular  ancient 
prejudice  with  regard  to  the  elements  which  we  are  engaged  in 
combating  by  the  experimental  philosophy^  than  the  science  of 
the  reduction  of  the  metals  affords.  Even  so  late  as  the  end 
of  the  seyenteenth  century,  an  eminent  German  philosopher, 
Stahl^  invented  an  hypothesis  to  explain  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, which  was  long  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the  Phlogistic 
Theory,  In  it  the  elementary  nature  of  the  earths  was  taken 
for  granted,  and  the  metals  were  supposed  to  be  compounds  of 
these  simple  substances,  with  an  universal  principle  of  inflam- 
mability, or  fire,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  phlogiston. 
It  professed  to  be  founded  upon  the  basis  of  experiment.  When 
zinc  was  heated  to  redness  it  burnt  with  a  brilliant  flame,  and 
was  converted  into  a  white  earth;  hence  it  was  concluded  that 
zinc  consists  of  this  earth  and  phlogiston.  Again  the  earth  was 
heated  with  charcoal,  or  some  other  body  abounding  in  the 
imaginary  phlogiston,  with  which  it  combined,  and  the  metal 
was  reproduced.  When  it  was  subsequently  observed  that  the 
body  burning  always  increased  in  weight,  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  went  the  whole  length  of  ascribing  lightness 
as  a  quality  to  phlogiston,  by  parting  with  which  the  burnt 
body  became  heavier.  Notwithstanding  this  difiiculty,  and  the 
necessary  presence  of  air  to  the  combustion,  the  opinion  was 
immediately  embraced  by  the  generality  of  chemists,  and  main- 
tained its  ascendency  for  more  than  fifty  years,  until  shaken  and 
upset  by  the  arguments  of  Lavoisier. 

But,  although  afterwards  proved  by  reference  to  the  balance 
to  be  utterly  void  of  foundation,  we  must  not  suppose  that  this 
hypothesis  was  without  its  use:  on  the  contrary  it  fuUy  answered 
for  the  time  all  the  legitimate  purposes  of  a  theory;  for  it 
connected  together  into  one  consistent  view  a  vast  multitude  of 
detached  facts  and  observations,  and  brought  them,  as  a  whole, 
within  the  province  of  philosophic  speculation.  In  this  view 
were  included  the  processes  of  acidification,  combustion,  and 
respiration;  the  importance  of  which  classification  remains 
undiminished  at  this  day,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  .greatest 
steps  which  perhaps  was  ever  made  by  chemical  philosophy. 

§  612.  The  metals  constitute  a  well-known  class  of  sub- 
stances, distinguished  from  other  substances  by  characters  which 
every  one  recognises.    The  class  is  numerous,  but  none  of  them 
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has  been  resolved  into  more  simple  forms  of  matter,  and  they 
are  therefore  considered  to  be  chemical  elements* 

The  metallic  character  forms,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first 
ground  for  classification,  and  the  elements  are  divided,  with 
reference  to  it,  into  metallic  and  non^metallic.  Although  popu- 
larly recognised,  it  is  difficult  to  define  with  accuracy*  With 
one  exception,  namely  quicksilver,  they  are  all  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  are  capable  of  liquefaction,  and  even  volatili- 
zation, at  different  high  degrees  of  heat.  Their  most  striking 
property  is  their  lustre,  which  is  so  remarkable  as  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  metallic  lustre;  it  is  at  once  recognised,  but 
difficult  to  describe*  It  b  dependent  upon  their  action  upon 
light,  and  made  up  of  opacity  and  reflexion* 

With  r^ard  to  their  other  geneiBl  physical  characters,  they 
possess  in  different  degree  a  peculiar  tenacity,  which  in  its 
greatest  perfection  renders  them  malleable  and  ductile,  or 
capable  of  being  extended  under  the  hammer,  and  drawn  into 
wire,  properties  which  belong  to  no  other  species  of  matter. 
One  grain  of  gold  may  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  fifty-two 
square  inches  of  surface,  and  yet  have  its  lustre  unimpaired: 
and  platinum  wire  has  been  obtained  the  soioo^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
in  diameter,  which  is  invisible,  except  under  particular  circum- 
stances of  illumination*  There  are,  however,  various  gradations 
of  this  property,  which  end  in  brittleness;  and  antimony  may 
easily  be  pounded  in  a  mortar. 

Metals  also  diifer  in  hardness,  some  being  capable  of 
scratching  glass,  as  titanium  and  iron;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  cut  by  the  finger-nail,  as  lead,  potassium,  and  sodium. 
Their  points  of  fusion  vary  between  —40°,  the  freezing-point 
of  mercury,  and  the  melting-point  of  platinum,  which  is  a  little 
beyond  3280°. 

A  high  specific  gravity  was  one  of  their  most  marked  cha- 
racteristics, till  the  recent  discovery  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies; 
and  so  intimately,  till  then,  was  the  metallic  lustre  associated, 
in  the  minds  even  of  the  well-informed,  with  great  weight,  that 
when  a  piece  of  potassium  was  placed  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  hand  of  an  eminent  teacher  of  chemistry,  in 
admiring  its  perfect  metallic  characters  he  poised  it  upon  his 
finger,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  how  heavy  V^  This  prejudice  was  only 
removed  by  seeing  it  float  upon  water. 

Platinum  is  the  densest  form  of  matter  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  20.98.  The  lightest  metal 
is  potassium,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  0.865* 
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We  have  already  found  that  the  metals  are  the  best  condac- 
tors  of  heat^  and  one  of  their  most  marked  physical  characters 
is  the  perfect  way  in  which  they  conduct  electricity.  The  only 
substance  which  can  be  compared  with  them  in  this  property  is 
charcoal,  and  this  is  inferior  to  iron,  the  worst  of  the  class. 

They  are  chemically  distinguished  by  forming  saline  bases 
(or  substances  capable  of  neutralizing  and  entering  into  second- 
ary union  with  acids,)  with  oxygen.  Gold  and  arsenic  are  the 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  affinity  of  the  metals  for 
oxygen  varies  very  greatly  between  those  of  gold  and  platinum, 
whose  oxides  may  be  decomposed  by  the  slightest  forces,  and 
that  of  potassium,  which  will  attract  oxygen  from  every  known 
compound. 

The  metallic  elements  are  very  numerous  and  amount  to  42, 
and  they  have  been  subdivided  into  classes  in  rather  an  im- 
perfect manner  by  the  difference  of  their  affinity  for  oxygen. 


Class  I. — Metals  the  oxides  of  which  give  off  their  oxygen  by 

mere  heat^ 


Noble  Metals       .     .      ( 


/^       1  Mercury. 

2  Silver. 

3  Gold. 

4  Platinum. 

5  Palladiuin. 

6  Rhodium. 

7  Iridium. 

8  Osmium. 


Class  II. — Metals  which  retain  oxygen  at  high  temperature  but  do 

not  decompose  water  at  any  temperature. 

r       9  Lead. 


NON-ACIDIFIABLE 


ACIDIFIABLE 


10  Copper. 

11  Titanium. 

12  Bismuth. 

13  Cerium. 

14  Lantanum. 

15  Uranium. 

16  Tellurium. 

17  Antimony. 

18  Columbium. 

19  Tungsten. 

20  Molybdenum. 

21  Chromium. 

22  Vanadium. 

23  Arsenic. 
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O14A88  III. — Metals   which  retain  oxygen  at   high  temperature  and 

decompose  mater  at  a  red  heat. 


24  Nickel 

25  Cobalt. 

26  Iron. 

27  Tin. 

28  Cadmium. 

29  Zinc. 

30  Manganese,  (acidifiable.) 


Class  IV. — Metals  which  retain  oxygen  at  high  temperature  and  do 
not  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperature. 

31  Aluminum. 

32  Yttrium. 
Tebbifiablb  Metals  .      (       33  Glucinum* 

34  Thorinum. 

35  Zirconium. 

Glass  V. —  Metals  which   retain  oxygen  at    high   temperature  and 
decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperature.        .    . 

36  Potassium. 

37  Sodium. 

38  Litkium. 

39  Calcium. 

40  Barium. 

41  Strontium. 

42  Magnesium. 


Alkalxflable  Metals.     ( 


It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  enter  upon  the 
individual  history,  properties^  modes  of  extraction^  and  applica- 
tion of  this  numerous  class  of  elements  which  are  bound  together 
by  the  strongest  analogies ;  but  the  foUowing  table  will  include 
as  much  of  the  particulars  as  can  conveniently  be  thus  collected; 
after  which  w^e  will  proceed  to  select  such  examples  of  their 
combinations  as  may  illustrate  the  laws  of  composition  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  equivalent  numbers  and  densities  ex- 
hibited in  the  preceding  table^  we  cannot  but  again  remark  that 
the  heaviest  metals  have  the  highest  combining  numbers^  and 
that,  speaking  generally,  when  the  specific  gravity  varies  from 
10  to  20,  the  equivalents  are  about  or  above  100 ;  and  when  the 
specific  gravity  is  below  8  the  combining  ratios  are  about  30. 
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Table  XLL — SymboUy  EquivalerUSy  and  Physical  Properties 

of  the  Metallic  Elements. 


Common 

Latin 

Eqol- 

Names. 

MamM. 

Symbols 

VBleats. 

DoDdtiM. 

Fufllbnttj. 

Oobarion. 

Hydrogenium 

H 

I 

Lithium  •     . 

L 

7 

Magnesium  . 

Mg 

12 

Aluminum    . 

Al 

14 

Gluciuum     . 

Ol 

18 

0 

Calcium  •     . 
Zirconium     . 

Ca 
Zr 

20 
22 

■ 

Sodium     . 

Natronium    . 

Na 

24 

0.972 

190»F 

maOeaUe 

Titanium.    . 

Ti 

24 

5.30 

Oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe 

brittle 

1 
1 

Iron     •    • 

Fermm    • 

Fe 

28 

7.78 

2786* 

malleabla 

Manganese 

Manganesium 

Mn 

28 

6.85 

•  «  • 

britUe 

Chrome     . 

Chromium    . 

Cr 

28 

•  •• 

Oxy-hydrogen 

brittle 

Nickel  •     . 

Nickelium     . 

Ni 

30 

a27 

•  •• 

malleable 

Cobale .     . 

Cobaltum .    . 

Co 

30 

&53 

•  ■  • 

britUe 

Copper 

Cuprum    .    . 

Cu 

32 

8.89 

1996> 

malleabte 

Zino     •     . 

Zincum    .    . 
Yttrium   .    . 

Z 
Y 

32 
32 

7.00 

773* 

malleable 

Arsenic     • 

Arsenicum    . 

As 

38 

5.80 

... 

brittle 

Potassium 

Kalium    .     . 
Strontium     . 

Ka 

Sr 

40 
44 

0.865 

136» 

malleable 

Molybdenum 

Mo 

48 

7.40 

Oxy-hydrogen 

britae 

Rhodium  .     . 

R 

62 

•  •  • 

Oxy-hydrogen 

britUe 

Palladium     . 

Pd 

54 

11.50 

•  •  • 

malleable 

Cadmium  •     • 

Cd 

56 

8.60 

442« 

malleable 

Tin.     .    . 

Stannum  .     . 
Uranium .     . 

Sn 
Ur 

58 
GO 

7.30 

442« 

malleablo 

Tellurium     . 

Te 

64 

aio 

600« 

brittle 

Antimony . 

Stibium    .     • 
Thorinum     . 
Vanadium     . 
Barium    .     . 

Sb 
Th 
V 
Ba 

64 
68 
69 
69 

6.70 

about  900<> 

britUe 

Bismuthum  . 

Bi 

72 

9.80 

497** 

brittle 

Tungsten  . 

Wolframimn 

W 

96 

17.60 

Oxy-hydrogen 

britUe 

Platinum .     . 

Pt 

99 

20.98 

about  3300(» 

malleable 

Iridium    .     . 

Ir 

99 

18.68 

•  ft  a            / 

Osmium  .     . 

Os 

100 

Oxy-hydrogen 

Lead    .     . 

Plumbum 

Pb 

104 

11.35 

612» 

malleable 

Silver  .     . 

Argentum     . 

Ag 

108 

10.47 

1773« 

malleable 

^^        m    m 

Columbium  • 

Cob 

185 

•  •  • 

Oxy-hydrogen 

britUe 

Gold    .    . 

Aurum     .     . 

Au 

200 

19.25 

201  GO 

malleable 

Mercury  , 

Hydrargyrum 
Lantanum 

Hg 
L 

202 

? 

13.66 

-39*' 

malleable 

Cerium     .     . 

Ce 

? 

britUe 
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PRIMARY  COMBINATIONS. 

1.  Alloys. 

§  613.  Now  these  metallic  elements  can  scarcely^  perhaps^ 
be  said  to  combine  together  mider  the  higher  force  of  chemical 
affinity;  they  do  not  unite  to  form^  strictly  speaking,  new 
species  of  matter;  but  their  union  more  resembles  that  which 
we  have  already  distinguished  as  resulting  from  heterogenous 
adhesion  or  solution.  The  compounds^  though  highly  useful  in 
the  arts,  possess  little  scientific  interest.  Gold  and  silver,  which 
are  difficultly  fusible  metals^  dissolve  readily  in  mercury  at 
ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures;  so  will  copper  dissolve  in 
melted  zinc.  The  vapour  of  one  metal  will  even  penetrate 
another  metal  without  destroying  its  cohesion.  It  is  thus  that 
copper  plates  and  rods  are  often  converted  superficially  into 
brass  by  exposure  at  a  high  temperature  to  the  fumes  of  zinc ; 
and  afterwards  laminated  or  drawn  into  wire.  The  properties 
of  the  alloySf  as  the  mutual  combinations  of  the  metals  are 
called,  are  mostly  intermediate  between  those  of  their  ingre- 
dients :  but  they  sometimes  combine  in  equivalent  proportions^ 
and  definite  compounds  will  frequently  crystallize  from  the 
liquid  amalgams  of  gold,  silver,  lead^  tin,  &c.  The  specific  gravity 
of  an  alloy  often  differs  very  materially  from  that  of  the  mean 
of  its  two  ingredients.  For  example,  the  aUoy  of  gold  and 
zinc  has  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  the  mean ;  of  gold  and 
copper,  less ;  silver  and  zinc,  again,  greater ;  silver  and  copper, 
less.  In  the  act  of  combination  they  often  evolve  heat :  thus^ 
when  platinum  and  tinfoil  are  fused  together  there  is  vivid 
ignition;  while  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen  (§  177)* 
sufficient  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  solution  of  certain  metals  in 
mercury,  to  cause  the  congelation  of  water. 

The  fusibility  of  an  aUoy  is  generally  greater  than  that  of 
its  components;  and  platinum,  which  is  infusible  in  our  best 
furnaces,  forms  a  very  fusible  alloy  with  arsenic.  An  aUoy  of 
certain  proportions  of  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth  (§  17B)^  is  fusible 
at  212°,  many  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  its  most  fusible 
ingredient. 

Such  differences  we  often  notice  in  solutions  and  mixtures. 

§  614.  Of  a  very  different  character  are  the  combina- 
tions of  the  metallic  elements  with  the  non-metallic ;  some  of 
which  we  have  already  cursorily  noticed  as  illustrations  of  the 
characters  of  the  latter.     They  are  almost  infinite  in  number. 
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and,  of  course,  vary  very  much  in  interest.     We  can  do  no 
more,  at  present,  than  mark  the  general  characters  of  each  class. 

2.  Oxides. 

§  615.  By  far  the  most  important  class  of  metallic  com- 
pounds are  the  combinations  of  the  metals  with  oxygen ;  but 
the  energy  of  their  aflSnity  for  this  element  diflFers  in  a  very 
great  degree.  The  oxide  of  gold  is  reducible  by  the  mere 
agency  of  light,  while  the  oxides  of  some  metals  can  scarcely  be 
reduced  by  the  agency  of  the  highest  elective  affinity  assisted  by 
the  most  intense  heat.  One  metal  will  take  oxygen  firom 
another,  as  when  oxide  of  mercury  is  reduced  by  distillation 
from  metallic  iron,  or  oxide  of  manganese  by  potassium.  This 
even  happens  when  the  oxide  is  in  solution,  and  thus  silver 
may  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  its  oxide  in  nitric  acid 
by  mercury,  or  mercury  from  its  nitrate  by  copper. 

Most  of  the  metals  enter  into  combination  with  oxygen  in 
multiple  proportions;  and  almost  invariably  the  compounds  of 
single  equivalents  constitute  saline  bases,  or  bodies  capable  of 
forming  salts  with  the  acids.  A  second  equivalent  of  oxygen 
sometimes  leaves  this  power.  Thus,  HgO  and  HgO^  both  form 
salts  with  nitric  acid,  and  FeO  and  FeO]|  form  salts  with  the 
sulphuric  acid. 

But  the  second  equivalent  often  takes  away  the  power  of 
such  combination  altogether;  thus  the  protoxide  of  manganese, 
MnO,  is  a  salifiable  base,  and  combines  readily  with  sulphuric 
acid,  but  the  peroxide,  MnOg,  is  obliged  to  give  off  an  equiva- 
lent of  oxygen  before  it  can  enter  into  combination  with  the 
same  acid. 

A  further  addition  of  oxygen  will  sometimes  convert  a  metal 
into  an  acid ;  as  in  the  last  instance  MnOj  forms  the  manganic 
acid,  which  combines  with  potassa  and  other  bases,  forming  a 
well-defined  class  of  salts. 

In  the  Class  II.  of  the  Metals,  seven  are  distinguished  as 
constituting  a  subdivision  of  acidifiable  metals;  amongst  which 
stands  arsenic,  the  only  metal  whose  oxides,  even  of  the  lowest 
degree  probably,  have  all  acid  properties. 

Thus  AsOi^  constitutes  the  Arsenious  acid. 
AsOsi  „  Arsenic  acid. 

In  Class  III.,  also,  manganese  is  distinguished  as  acidifiable* 

Most  of  the  metallic  oxides  are  also  capable  of  performing 

the  functions  of  an  acid  with  regard  to  the  non-metallic  base 
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ammonia^  and  thus  the  oxides  of  gold^  silyer,  copper,  &c.,  are 
dissolved  by  the  volatile  alkali^  and  are  called  ammaniurets. 

They  also  combine  in  equivalent  proportions  with  water^ 
and  are  then  designated  as  hydrates  or  hydrated  oxides. 

Some  metals  are  capable  of  forming  sub-oxideSy  in  which 
two  or  more  equivalents  of  the  metal  are  combined  with  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen.  Thus  a  dinoxide  of  lead  may  be  formed 
by  heating  oxalate  of  lead  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  a  glass  vessel* 
The  gray  powder  which  remains  is  PbgO. 

3.  Chlorides. 

§  616.  Next  in  importance  to  the  combinations  of  the 
metals  with  oxygen  stand  those  with  chlorine,  and  as  we  have 
already  seen,  their  affinity  with  this  non-metallic  element  is  of 
the  most  energetic  kind.  The  attraction  of  chlorine  for  the 
metals  even  surpasses  that  of  oxygen.  Thus  when  this  gas  is 
brought  into  contact,  at  a  red  heat,  with  lime,  magnesia,  baryta, 
strontia,  potassa  or  soda,  oxygen  is  given  off,  and  a  chloride  of 
the  metal  is  generated,  the  elements  of  which  are  so  strongly 
united  that  no  degree  of  heat  can  separate  them. 

We  have  already  (§  531)  remarked  upon  production  of 
chlorides  by  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the 
oxides  of  the  metals  with  the  formation  of  water:  by  evapo- 
ration to  dryness  and  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  the  water  may  be 
expelled  from  the  compound. 

Chlorine  also  combines  with  the  metals  in  multiple  propor- 
tions. 

Some  of  the  metallic  chlorides  are  volatile,  and  may  be 
sublimed  without  change;  such  are  the  chlorides  of  arsenic,  tin, 
antimony,  and  mercury.  Two  only  are  wholly  insoluble  in 
water,  namely,  the  chloride  of  silver  and  the  protochloride  of 
mercury. 

Some  of  the  chlorides  are  capable  of  entering  into  secondary 
combustion  with  each  other,  and  form  a  class  of  double  chlorides, 

4.  Iodides  and  Bromides. 

§  617-  The  compounds  of  iodine  and  bromine  with  the 
metals  are  so  closely  analogous  to  the  chlorides,  that  we  need 
not  dwell  upon  them. 

5.    SULPHURETS. 

§  618.  All  the  metals  are  capable  of  combining  with 
9ulphur,  and  their  sulphurets  may  be  obtained  by   different 
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processes.  Some  of  them  occm*  native^  and  constitute  their 
principal  ores.  They  may  be  formed  by  heating  the  metal  in  a 
close  vessel  with  sulphm*;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
metal  bmns  in  the  vapour  which  is  formed. 

By  heating  sulphur  also  with  a  metallic  oxide  sulphurous 
acid  will  often  be  formed^  and  the  metallic  sulphuret  remain 
behind. 

By  passing  hydrogen  over  the  dry  sulphate  of  the  metal  the 
oxygen  of  the  acid  will  be  abstracted^  and  the  sulphur  remain  in 
union  with  the  metal. 

The  sulphurets  may  also  be  formed  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  (or  hydrosulphuric  acid)  upon  the  solutions 
of  the  metallic  oxides^  in  a  manner  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  chlorides  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon 
the  same  oxides. 

Some  of  the  sulphurets  have  a  metallic  lustre^  as  the  sul- 
phurets of  silver  and  leadj  others  are  more  or  less  transparent, 
as  the  protosulphuret  of  arsenic.  Some  are  fusible  and  some 
volatile.  A  few  are  soluble^  but  the  greater  part  insoluble^ 
in  water.  Generally  speakings  the  sulphurets  correspond  in 
number  and  equivalent  composition  with  the  oxides  of  their 
respective  metals. 

Some  of  the  sulphurets^  also,  enter  into  combination  with 
each  other,  and  are  distinguished  as  double  mlphureta. 

6.  Seleniurets. 

§  619.  The  combinations  of  selenium  with  the  metals 
correspond  as  closely  with  their  sulphurets  as  the  iodides  do 
with  the  chlorides. 

7.    PflOSPHURBTS. 

§  620.  Phosphorus  combines  with  the  greater  number  of 
the  metals;  but  the  metallic  phosphurets  have  been  very  little 
examined,  and  possess,  at  present,  very  little  interest.  Tliey 
are  best  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  metal,  or  its 
oxide,  with  phosphoric  acid  and  charcoal.  When  phosphuret 
of  barium  or  calcium  is  brought  into  contact  with  water  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  is  formed,  and  a  hypophosphite  of  the 
oxide  of  the  metal. 

8.  Carburets. 

§  621.  Carbon  has  but  a  feeble  affinity  for  the  metals; 
and  with  one  only  does  it  form  compounds  of  any  importance. 
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Carburet  of  iron  forms  the  varieties  of  cast  iron  and  steel;  but 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  these  combinations  are  in  equivalent 
proportions. 

§  622.  Silicon  and  Boron  appear  to  stand  nearly  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  metals  as  Carbon. 

9.    NiTRUBETS. 

§  623.  It  is  supposed^  that  by  the  action  of  heat  upon 
some  metallic  compounds  of  ammonia  true  nitrurets  of  the 
metals  have  been  formed.  It  is  said^  that  the  nitruret  of 
copper^  for  instance^  may  be  procured  by  passing  ammonia  over 
anhydrous  oxide  of  copper,  at  a  temperature  of  480°  Fahrenheit; 
water  is  evolved  and  the  copper  and  nitrogen  unite  forming  a 
black  powder,  which,  at  a  temperature  of  540°  is  resolved  into 
its  elements  with  the  evolution  of  a  red  light;  its  formula  is 
said  to  be 

Cu^. 

But  little,  however,  is  known  of  these  compounds,  and  it  is 
certain,  that  the  affinity  of  nitrogen  for  the  metals  is  of  the 
feeblest  kind. 

10.  Htdrurets. 

§  624.  Hydrogen  also  seems  tp  be  deficient  in  that  oppo- 
sition of  properties  to  the  metals,  which  is  essential  to  intimate 
chemical  combination.  It  forms  permanent  compounds  with 
two  or  three  only  of  their  number. 

Arseniuretted  hydrogen  may  be  formed  by  melting  together, 
in  a  covered  crucible,  three  parts  of  granulated  tin  and  one  part 
of  metallic  arsenic  in  powder,  and  submitting  the  alloy,  in 
fragments,  to  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  in  a  glass  retort.  On 
the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  a  gas  is  given  off^  which  may 
be  collected  over  the  water  bath.  It  is  colourless,  without  acid 
properties,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  about  0.5.  It  extinguishes 
combustible  bodies,  and  is  intensely  poisonous.  The  only 
other  hydrurets  known  as  those  of  tellurium  and  antimony. 

SECONDARY  COMBINATIONS. 

Constitution  op  Salts. 

§  625.  We  have  akeady  adverted  (§  477)  to  the  secondary 
combination  of  acids  and  bases,  and  to  that  neutralization  of 
properties  which  generally  takes  place  when  they  unite  together 
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in  single  equivalents^  whether  they  belong  to  the  class  of  oxy- 
acids  or  to  that  of  hydro-acids.  The  products  of  such  com- 
bination have  been  called  salts^  and  their  usual  specific  nomen- 
clature we  have  previously  explained  (§  489  and  490). 

When  two  substances  are  thus  added  together^  and  produce 
by  their  union  a  tertium  quidy  it  is  difficulty  perhaps^  not  to 
imagine  that  the  compound  contains  each  of  the  ingredients  so 
combining;  and  no  prejudice  perhaps  was  ever  more  strong 
than  that  which  satisfied  chemists  for  a  long  time^  that  a  salt 
contained  both  the  acid  and  the  base  from  which  it  may  be 
formed.  Thus,  muriate  of  soda  was  as  sxu^ly  believed  to  con- 
tain muriatic  acid  and  soda,  (as  its  name  imports,)  as  sulphate  of 
potassa  to  contain  sulphuric  acid  and  potassa.  We  have  seen, 
however  (§  532),  that  with  regard  to  the  former  of  these  two 
salts,  the  progress  of  science  has  demonstratively  proved  that 
neither  muriatic  acid  nor  soda  enter  into  its  composition;  but 
that  it  is  a  simple  binary  compound  of  chlorine  and  the  metal 
sodium,  and  that  the  action  of  all  the  hydro-acids  upon  metallic 
bases  give  rise  to  similar  results.  It  now  remains  to  be  shewn 
that  an  analogous  view  may  be  taken  of  other  classes  of  salts, 
and  that  in  sulphate  of  potassa  there  may  be  neither  sulphuric 
acid,  nor  potassa,  but  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  potassium,  in  some 
other  and  more  simple  mode  of  combination.  Such  a  view,  it 
will  be  hereafter  seen,  may  not  only  be  maintained  as  a  plau- 
sible hypothesis,  but  rests  upon  such  experimental  evidence  as 
must  shortly  insure  its  universal  reception,  and  a  modification 
of  the  nomenclature  by  which  the  salts  are  designated. 

One  difficulty  which  has  long  been  felt  is  at  once,  removed 
by  it,  namely,  that  bodies  so  totally  different  in  composition  as 
the  compound  of  chlorine  with  a  metal  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
an  oxyacid  with  the  oxide  of  a  metal  on  the  other,  should  be 
so  similar  in  properties  as  to  require  to  be  classed  together  as 
salts;  and  in  their  further  combinations  should  constitute  series 
of  compounds  perfectly  parallel  with  each  other,  for  it  will  be 
found  that  the  structiu'e  of  the  two  classes  of  salts  may  be 
perfectly  assimilated  by  the  view  in  question. 

§  626.  Let  us  first  recall  to  our  recollection  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  bodies  which  have  been  termed  oxy- 
acids,  have  not  been  insulated,  and  that  we  are  supposed  to 
know  them  only  as  combined  with  water  or  a  base.  Thus,  as 
was  noticed  when  speaking  of  its  constitution  (§  464),  nitric  acid 
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NO5  cannot  exist  alone,  and  NO5HO  constitutes  the  strongest 
known  acid.  So  again  with  regard  to  the  oxalic  acid  (§  497),  the 
sublimed  crystals  contain  one  equivalent  of  water,  when  this  is 
abstracted  from  them  C'Os,  HO  this  immediately  resolved  into 
CO,  COg.  So  that  what  are  termed  the  dry  acids  cannot  be 
proved  to  exist,  although  we  suppose  them  to  enter  into  the 
composition  both  of  the  aqueo-acids  and  their  salts. 

Again,  with  regard  to  such  compounds  as  those  which  have 
been  described,  as  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  (§  565),  and  the 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  (§  589),  their  affinities  for  the 
bases  is  much  more  feeble  than  that  of  their  aqueo-acids,  and 
they  even  require  a  high  temperature  to  render  them  effective. 
In  the  absence  of  all  moisture  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
has  no  action  upon  litmus  paper,  and  these  anhydrous  com- 
pounds certainly  do  not  manifest  acid  properties  in  a  degree  at 
all  comparable  to  that  of  their  combinations  with  water.  The  . 
telluric  acid  manifests  this  difference  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  The  crystallized  acid  is  composed  of  Te03,3  HO,  and 
it  may  readily  be  obtained  in  combination  with  potassa,  by 
dissolving  the  proper  proportions  of  the  hydrated  acid  and 
carbonate  of  potassa  together  in  hot  water.  It  loses  two  eqid-' 
valents  of  its  water  by  efflorescence  above  212°,  but  is  not  per- 
manently altered  thereby  in  its  character ;  but  at  a  heat  under 
redness  it  parts  with  all  its  water,  and  loses  its  acid  properties 
altogether.  The  colourless  crystals  of  the  hydrated  acid  become 
a  mass  of  a  fine  orange  colour  without  losing  their  form,  and  it 
is  then  remarkable  for  its  indifference  to  all  chemical  reagents, 
being  completely  insoluble  in  cold  or  boiling  water,  in  hydro- 
chloric, and  nitric  acids,  and  in  a  strong  solution  of  potassa. 
Here  it  is  evident  that  the  acid  property  depends  entirely  upon 
the  water. 

§  627.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  in  all  these  cases  as 
with  the  hydro-acids,  it  is  the  hydrogen  which  constitutes  the 
proper  acidifying  element,  and  observe  how  close  a  parallel  may 
be  drawn  between  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  that 
of  aqueosulphuric  acid  upon  the  metal  zinc  and  its  oxide. 
When  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  acts  on  zinc,  the  metal  is 
dissolved,  and  ZnCl  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  given  off.  When 
the  same  acid  is  made  to  act  upon  oxide  of  zinc,  the  same  salt 
is  formed,  and  water  produced. 

HCl  +  ZnO  =  ZnCI,  +  HO. 

2f 
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Aqueosulphuric  acid  may  be  taken  as  HSO4,  and  when 
brought  to  act  upon  metallic  zinc^  ZnS04  is  produced,  and 
hydrogen  evolved.  Again,  when  brought  in  contact  with  oxide 
of  zinc,  the  same  salt  results  with  water;  for 

HSO4  +  ZnO  =  Zn804  +  HO. 

The  combination  SO4  may  be  regarded  as  a  radicle  (§  521) 
capable  of  being  substituted  for  the  elementary  substances 
chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  &c.,  or  for  an  equivalent  radicle 
cyanogen  in  combination  with  hydrogen.  It  is  true  that  these 
oxygen  radicles  have  not  been  fairly  insulated,  but  this  difficulty 
is  no  greater  than  that  to  which  we  are  driven  in  the  opposite 
hypothesis  of  the  dry  acids,  and  we  have  other  phenomena  of 
which  the  present  view  offers  by  far  the  most  consistent 
explanation. 

§  628.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that  in  neutral  salts  the 
number  of  equivalents  of  acid  are  the  same  as  the  number  of 
equivalents  of  oxygen  in  the  base;  a  fact  which  is  wholly  unex- 
plained by  the  old  theory;  whereas  it  must  follow  firom  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  new;  as  it  is  obvious  that  to  form  water  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  base,  an  equal  number  of  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
must  be  derived  from  the  acid.  Thus  the  protoxide  of  iron, 
FeO,  requires  1  equivalent  of  aqueosulphuric  acid  to  form  the 
protosulphate  of  iron;  for 

HSO4,  FeO  =  FeSO^,  HO. 

But  the  sesquioxide,  FeOu,  requires  1^  equivalent  of  the  same 
acid  to  form  the  sesquisulphate;  for 

1 JHSO4,  FeO,4  =  Fe  1^804,  H^O. 

Or,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  the  half  equivalent,  it  may  be 
represented  thus : 

3  HSO4,  FcgO^  =  Fe,  3  SO4,  3  HO. 

So  the  protoxide  of  mercury  takes  1  equivalent  of  aqueonitric 
acid  to  form  the  protonitrate ;  for 

HgO  +  HNO,  =  HgNOc  +  HO; 

and  two  equivalents  of  the  same  acid  are  required  to  form  with 
the  deutoxide  the  deutonitrate ;  for 

HgOj  +  2  HNOfi  =  Hg2N0e  +  2  HO. 
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This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
upon  the  same  bases. 

§  629.  The  oxysalts  of  ammonia  form  no  exception  to 
this  theory,  for  they  invariably  contain  1  equivalent  of  water, 
which  is  essential  to  their  existence.  Thus  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  represented  upon  the  old  view  as  « 

SO3,  NH3,  HO, 
but  is  represented  on  the  binary  theory  as 

SO,,  NH,; 

where  NH4  is  equivalent  to  a  metal,  and  will  stand  as  such  in 
all  the  saline  compounds  of  ammonia.  It  may  be  considered 
to  be  in  die  same  relation  to  the  metallic  elements  as  cyanogen 
to  the  non-metallic  elements  chlorine,  iodine,  &c. 

§  630.  It  will  doubtless  be  necessary  to  distinguish  these 
salt  radicles  by  appropriate  names,  and,  for  reasons  which  will 
hereafter  be  pointed  out,  they  may  appropriately  be  designated 
by  the  termination  ion ;  thus,  the  radicle  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
would  be  oxy-sulphion ;  that  of  the  nitric  acid  oxy-nitrion,  and 
so  forth,  and  thus  we  should  have 

OxjsulphioD  of  hydrogen  =  Aqueo-sulphuric  acid. 
Ozjsalphion  of  sodium      =r   Sulphate  of  soda. 
Oxjnitrion  of  hydrogen      =   Aqueo-nitric  acid. 
Oxynitrion  of  potassium     =   Nitrate  of  potassa. 

The  theory  of  salts  can  only  be  considered  at  present  as  in 
a  transition  state,  and  till  it  shall  have  been  perfected  it  is 
better  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  a  new  nomenclature,  unless 
when  the  theory  itself  may  be  the  subject  of  illustration  or 
discussion. 

§  631.  Let  us  now  refer  (§  590)  to  the  constitution  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  its  three  hydrates,  the  properties  of 
whidi  we  have  foimd  to  differ  so  widely  from  the  hydrates  of 
the  sidphuric  acid,  or  any  other  acid  which  we  have  yet  exa- 
mined. The  phosphoric  add  combines  not  only  with  water  in 
these  three  proportions,  but  each  of  the  hydrates  is  the  type  of 
a  series  of  salts,  which  it  is  capable  of  forming  with  the  different 
bases.     These  are  distinguished  as 

Monobasic  phosphates  =  Protobydraie 
Bibasic  phosphates  =  Deutohydrate 
Tribasic  phosphates        =  Tritohydrate, 

2  F  2 
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the  water  contained  in  the  hydrates  being  replaced  in  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  ammonia  and  other  bases.  Thus  the  proto* 
hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid  combines  with  no  more  than  one^ 
and  the  deutohydrate  with  no  more  than  two  proportions  of 
soda,  although  three,  or  a  larger  number  of  proportions  of  the 
alkali  be  added  to  it ;  the  excess  of  alkali  remains  free. 

•  When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
the  protohydrate,  a  monobasic  phosphate  of  silver  is  formed^ 
which  falls  in  gelatinous  flakes,  and  aggregates  together  as  a 
soft  solid  when  heated  to  near  212^. 

Its  formula  is,  AgO,  P^Os. 

The  monobasic  phosphate  of  soda  may  be  formed  by  heating 
the  microcosmic  salt  or  ammonio-phosphate  of  soda  to  redness. 
It  fuses  at  that  temperature,  and  on  cooling  forms  a  transparent 
glass,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  even  deliquescent.  Its  solution 
precipitates  nitrate  of  silver,  and  other  metallic  salts,  in  the 
same  remarkable  manner  as  the  solution  of  the  protohydrate. 

Its  formula  is,  NaO,  PgO^. 

§  632.  When  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  th6  deutohydrate  a  snow-white  precipitate  is 
formed  of  bibasic  phosphate  of  silver,  which  fuses  at  a  low  red 
heat  into  a  dark  brown  liquid,  which  becomes  a  crystaUine 
enamel  on  cooling. 

Its  formula  is,  2  AgO,  PgO^. 

The  bibasic  phosphate  of  soda  may  be  formed  by  heating  to 
redness  the  common  (or  rhomb'c)  phosphate  of  soda.  When 
again  dissolved  and  crystallized  it  will  be  found  to  have  acquired 
a  prismatic  form,  and  instead  of  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver 
yellow  it  will  throw  it  down  white. 

Its  formula  is,  2  NaO,  PgOg. 

§  633.  When  a  solution  of  the  tritohydrate  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  treated  in  the  same  way  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  precipi- 
tate is  formed  of  a  characteristic  yellow  colour.  It  is  the  tri- 
basic  phosphate  of  silver.  It  changes  to  a  reddish-brown  on 
the  application  of  heat,  but  its  original  tint  returns  on  cooling. 
It  bears  a  red  heat  without  fusion. 

Its  formula  is,  3  AgO,  P^Oa. 
The  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  is  made  by  adding  pure 
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soda  to  a  solution  of  the  common  phosphate  of  soda,  until  the 
liquid  feels  soapy  to  the  fingers,  an  excess  of  soda  not  being 
injurious.  The  liquid  is  then  to  be  evaporated  and  crystallized. 
This  salt  forms  colourless  six-sided  slender  prisms,  which  have 
a  strong  alkaline  reagency. 

Its  fonnula  is,  3  NaO,  P^Oj. 

§  634.  Now  the  constitution  of  these  tribasic  salts  is  such 
that  one  or  two  equivalents  of  the  base  may  be  replaced  by 
corresponding  equivalents  of  other  bases  or  water:  thus  the 
common  rhombic  phosphate  of  soda  is  a  tribasic  salt  in  which 
one  equivalent  of  water  is  substituted  for  one  equivalent  of  the 
soda.  It  may  be  formed  by  saturating  the  impure  phosphoric 
acid  obtained  from  bones  by  carbonate  of  soda. 

Its  formula  is,  2  NaO)  p  f^ 

HO'    «  *• 

By  adding  phosphoric  acid  to  the  preceding  salt,  till  it  ceases 
to  precipitate  chloride  of  barium,  a  substitution  of  another 
equivalent  of  water  for  soda  may  be  effected  in  the  tribasic 
salt.  It  becomes  much  more  soluble  in  water,  and  it  crystal- 
lizes with  difficulty  in  right  rhombic  prisms.  It  has  a  strong 
add   reaction,   and  was  formerly  known   as   the  biphosphate 

of  soda. 

Its  fonnula  is,      NaOi  p  ^ 

2H0r«^*- 

By  mixing  together  one  equivalent  of  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  and  two  equivalents  of  the  rhombic  phosphate  of 
soda,  each  being  previously  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  crystals  will  be  formed  as  the  liquid  cools  of  a 
prismatic  form.  This  salt  has  long  been  known  as  microcosmic 
salL  It  is  a  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  in  which  one  equi- 
valent of  water  and  one  equivalent  of  oxide  of  ammonium  are 
substituted  for  two  equivalents  of  soda. 

Its  fonnula  is,       NaOi 

NH401p,05 
HOj 

The  solutions  of  all  these  salts,  when  rendered  neutral  by 
ammonia,  give  the  same  characteristic  yellow  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver ;  indicating  that  the  acid  is  in  the  same  peculiar 
state  in  all. 
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§  635.  The  Binary  Theory  of  salts  suggests  that  the 
three  hydrates  of  phosphoric  acid  upon  which  we  have  laid  no 
much  stress,  are^  in  fact,  three  salt  radicles  which  may  be 
represented  thus : — 

Monobasic  acid     .     P^O^  +  H. 
Bibancadd  .    P^O^  +  H^. 

Tribasic  acid.        •     PsOa  +  H3. 

The  formation  of  bibasic  and  tribasic  salts  must  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  thus  regarding  the  three  hydrates  as 
three  distinct  hydro-acids,  whereas  the  fact  is  quite  anomalous 
upon  the  old  view  of  their  constitution.  Moreover,  if  the  water 
acted  merely  as  a  base  to  the  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  would  be  entirely  displaced  by  the  stronger 
bases,  and  the  bibasic  and  tribasic  phosphates  of  the  alkalies 
would  be  those  least  likely  to  retain  any  portion  of  the  basic 
water ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  and  oxide  of  silver,  a  very 
weak  base,  is  that  which  most  easily  and  totally  replaces  water. 
This  is  easily  understood  upon  the  new  theory ;  for  oxide  of 
silver  is  one  of  those  which  are  most  easily  reduced  by  hydrogen^ 
and  consequently  one  on  which  the  action  of  a  hydro-acid 
would  be  most  easily  exercised. 

We  shall  return  with  much  greater  advantage  to  this  subject 
when  we  shall  have  considered  the  action  of  affinity  in  a 
different  form. 

§  636.  These  three  modifications  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
and  their  salts  stand  as  types  of  three  classes  of  acids  and  salts, 
to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  organic  chemistry.  Almost  all  the  adds  of  inorganic 
chemistry  are  monobasic ;  the  arsenic  acid  being  the  only  one 
known  which  assumes  the  tribasic  character.  The  salts  of  the 
arsenic  acid  run  parallel  in  everything  with  the  tribasic  phos- 
phates, and  it  has  very  ^recently  been  discovered  by  Professor 
Clark  that  it  is  capable  of  assuming  either  the  monobasic  or 
bibasic  character. 

The  constitution  of  arsenic  acid  and  its  three  salts  of  soda, 
may  be  thus  represented, 

Asfis  =r  Arsenic  acid« 

3  NaO  +  AS2O5  4-  34  HO  =:  Subarseniate  of  soda. 

2NaO  +     HO  +  AsgOa  +  14H0  =  Neutial  arseniate. 
NaO  +  2  HO  +  AsgOs  +    2  HO  =  Binarseniate. 
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The  quantity  of  base  is  the  same  in  all,  being  in  each  three 
equivalents,  made  up  partly  of  water  and  partly  of  soda. 

§  637*  Water,  or  its  elements  in  the  proportions  which 
form  water,  not  only  enters  thus  into  the  composition  of  adds 
and  is  carried  by  them  into  the  same  intimate  connexion  with 
salts,  but  enters  into  the  texture  of  the  latter  as  an  adjunct,  or 
as  water  of  crystallization.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
water  of  composition  by  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pelled; sometimes  spontaneously  flying  off  at  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric temperatures,  and  generally  being  expelled  at  the 
boiling-point  of  water.  It  has,  however,  being  shown  by  Pro- 
fessor Graham,  that  of  this  water,  which  has  generally  been 
considered  as  water  of  crystallization,  one  portion  is  retained 
much  more  forcibly  than  the  other;  and  that  in  addition  to 
the  water  of  crystallization,  which  may  be  removed  without 
injury,  there  is  water  which  is  essential  to  the  constitution 
of  the  salt,  and  may  be  replaced  by  other  bodies  when  the 
salt  enters  into  combination.  Thus  in  the  common  crystal- 
lized sulphate  of  copper  there  are  five  equivalents  of  water,  of 
which  four  may  be  expelled  by  a  temperature  of  150^,  but  the 
fifth  withstands  a  temperature  of  300^.  The  formula  of  this  salt 
he  writes, 

CuO,  SO3,  HO  +  4H0. 

The  last  four  equivalents  being  water  of  crystallization,  and 
the  first,  as  Professor  Graham  distinguishes  it,  constitutional 
water.  It  is  capable  of  being  replaced  by  other  substances,  as 
for  instance  sulphate  of  potassa,  giving  rise  to  a  double  salt 
whose  formula  is, 

CuO,  SO3  +  KO,  SO3  +  4H0. 

§  638.  Double  salts  of  this  kind  are  generally  formed  of 
salts  of  the  same  acid,  but  of  different  bases ;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case ;  as  for  instance  a  double  salt  is  known  of  the 
oxalate  and  nitrate  of  lead,  and  there  are  examples,  tliough  few, 
of  a  double  salt  containing  two  acids  and  two  bases. 

In  the  salts  which  are  generally  denominated  svih-salts, 
metallic  oxides  are  supposed  to  assume  in  the  same  manner  the 
place  of  the  constitutional  water,  and  not  to  act  as  bases  to  the 
acids  of  the  true  salts.  Thus  the  crystallized  nitrate  of  copper 
and  the  sub-nitrate  may  be  represented  as: 

CuO,  NO5  +  3  HO     Nitrate. 
HO,   NO5  +  3  CuO    Sub-nitrate. 
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The  weaker  bases  only,  such  as  water,  oxide  of  copper,  and 
oxide  of  lead,  are  most  disposed  to  attach  themselves  to  salts  in 
this  manner.  The  strong  alkalies,  potassa  and  soda,  are  never 
fomid  in  such  a  relation,  or  discharging  any  other  function  than 
that  of  base  to  the  acids. 
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§  639.  The  preparatory  view  which,  according  to  oor 
plan,  we  have  now  taken  of  the  most  striking  properties  of 
different  kinds  of  matter,  both  simple  and  compound,  and  of 
the  primary  laws  of  definite,  multiple,  and  equivalent  propor- 
tions which  limit  the  force  of  affinity,  and  which  we  have  found 
maintained  in  every  case,  both  of  primary  and  secondary  com- 
position and  decomposition,  will  enable  us  to  proceed  to  the 
more  complicated  phenomena  of  concurring  forces.  Some  of 
these  have  not  been  without  influence  in  the  results  which  we 
have  hitherto  considered  as  produced  by  affinity  alone;  but  we 
we  were  not  previously  prepared  to  distinguish  and  appreciate 
them. 

The  forces  of  homogeneous  cohesion,  and  its  antagonist,  re- 
ptilsion,  and  the  force  of  heterogeneous  adJiesum,  modify,  in  many 
instances,  very  materially  the  action  of  affinity. 

We  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  these  interferences,  first, 
with  the  more  simple  cases  of  both. 

§  640.  We  have  already  (§  428,)  adverted  to  the  fact 
that  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  combination  of  carbon 
with  oxygen,  or  its  combustion,  increases  with  its  cohesion, 
from  the  easily  ignited  tinder  to  the  diamond. 

The  metals,  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  resist  the  action  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  when  in  mass,  very  completely;  becoming  at  most 
only  slightly  tarnished  with  oxides;  but  in  a  disint^rated  state 
they  are  acted  upon  with  great  energy,  and  often  present  the 
phenomena  of  combustion. 

Finely-powdered  oxide  of  iron  may  be  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  placing  it  in  a  tube,  making  it  red  hot,  and 
passing  dry  hydrogen  gas  over  it.  When  the  metal  which  has 
been  thus  produced  and  allowed  to  cool,  is  suddenly  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  recombines  with  oxygen  and  becomes  red-hot. 

When  copper  is  freshly  precipitated  from  sulphate  of  copper 
upon  the  surface  of  iron,  it  is  in  a  pulverulent  state,  and  when 
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washed  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  to  dry,  it  will  often 
suddenly  ignite  and  bum  into  oxide. 

When  finely-divided  lead  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  salt 
which  it  forms  with  tartaric  acid  to  a  red  heat,  (in  which  case 
the  oxide  is  reduced  by  carbon,)  and  it  is  afterwards  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  combines  with  oxygen  with  the  extrication  of 
light  and  heat. 

Pure  alumina,  as  it  exists  in  corundumy  and  some  of  the 
Oriental  gems,  is  one  of  the  most  untractable  substances  in 
nature.  It  resists  the  action  of  all  acids,  and  is  with  very  great 
difficulty  disintegrated  by  the  repeated  action  of  potassa  at  a 
red  heat.  The  same  substance,  as  it  is  freshly  precipitated  in 
light  flocks,  from  its  saline  combination  in  alum  by  carbonate 
of  potassa,  is  readily  dissolved,  either  by  solution  of  potassa,  or 
by  sulphuric  acid. 

The  counteracting  power  of  heat  upon  the  cohesion  of  solids 
promotes  their  combination  with  other  bodies,  independently 
of  that  exaltation  of  the  force  of  affinity  which  determines  com- 
position at  high  temperatures;  and  we  have,  on  tlie  contrary, 
already  noticed  cases  of  decomposition  from  the  mere  increase 
of  repulsive  force  in  gases  from  accession  of  heat. 

§  641.  The  mode  in  which  the  force  of  adhesion  acts  in 
liquids  by  counteracting,  on  one  hand,  the  cohesion  of  solids, 
and  on  the  other,  the  self-repulsion  of  gases,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  further  illustration.  The  solvent  power  of  water  is 
particularly  useful  in  bringing  bodies  within  the  sphere  of  the 
attraction  of  affinity;  being  a  stable  compound,  and  devoid  of 
any  very  active  properties,  it  does  not  often  exercise  disturbing 
influences  upon  the  results. 

The  elasticity  of  gases  may  also  be  controlled,  as  we  have 
seen  (§  88),  by  porous  solids,  and  if  a  piece  of  fresh-burned 
charcoal  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  hydrogen,  it  will  abstract 
oxygen  from  a  metallic  solution,  as  of  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  the  metal  will  be  reduced.  Charcoal  alone  has  no  such 
such  power. 

§  642.  The  force  of  adhesion  in  solids  acts  in  a  similar, 
but  less  obvious  way.  The  strong  affinities  which  the  gases 
exert  in  what  has  been  called  their  nascent  state,  are  referrible 
to  this  cause.  If  chloride  of  silver  be  suspended  in  water,  and 
a  current  of  hydrogen  be   directed  through  the  mixture,  no 
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change  will  ensue;  but  if  some  pieces  of  zinc  be  thrown  into 
the  liquid,  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid  added,  the  chloride  will 
be  decomposed,  and  the  silver  thrown  down.  The  hydrogen, 
on  its  first  extrication,  is  momentarily  coerced  by  the  force  of 
adhesion  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  and  has  time  to  exert  its 
superior  attraction  for  the  chlorine. 

If  a  perfectly  clean  plate  of  platinum  be  introduced  into  a 
long  tube  filled  over  pure  water,  with  oxygen,  and  hydrogen 
in  the  proper  proportions  to  form  water,  combination  will 
be^  slowly  to  take  place,  and  the  water  will  rise  in  the  tube. 
The  platintun  will  become  warmed  by  the  heat  evolved,  when 
the  combination  will  proceed  more  rapidly,  and  the  metal  will 
ultimately  become  red-hot,  and  explode  the  remainder  of  the 
gases.  The  force  of  adhesion  of  the  gas  to  the  metal  suspends, 
upon  its  surface,  the  self-repulsive  force  of  the  similar  particles 
of  each  gas,  and  brings  them  within  the  influence  of  the  mutual 
affinity  of  their  dissimilar  particles;  the  combination  thus  com- 
menced, proceeds  with  greater  activity  as  the  affinity  becomes 
exalted  by  the  heat. 

When  the  metal  is  in  a  disintegrated,  or  spongy  form,  it 
exposes  a  larger  surface  to  the  action  of  the  gases,  and  becomes 
proportionately  more  active;  this  property  has  been  applied 
in  the  construction  of  an  instantaneous-light  machine,  in  which 
a  stream  of  hydrogen,  thrown  through  the  air  upon  a  small 
quantity  of  spongy  platinum,  becomes  ignited  by  the  incan- 
descent metal. 

§  643.  Many  other  compositions,  decompositions,  and 
recompositions  may  be  determined  by  the  same  means. 

Ammonia,  or  any  of  its  salts,  when  mixed  with  atmospheric 
air,  is  decomposed  when  passed,  at  a  temperature  of  about  572^ 
Fahrenheit,  over  spongy  platinum,  and  the  nitrogen  which  it 
contains  is  completely  converted  into  nitric  acid  by  combination 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  or  nitric 
acid  are  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas,  they 
are  converted  into  ammonia  by  contact  with  spongy  platinum, 
and  frequentiy  without  the  assistance  of  heat.  The  action  is 
often  so  energetic  that,  if  caution  be  not  used,  violent  explosion 
ensues.    An  excess  of  nitric  acid  gives  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

In  the  same  way,  cyanogen  and  hydrogen  give  hydro- 
cyanate  of  ammonia.     A  mixture  of  olefiant  gas  and  deutoxide 
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of  nitrogen  in  excess  when  hot^  and  passed  over  spongy  plati- 
num, produces  carbonate  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  and 
water;  and  the  vapours  of  acetic  acid  mixed  with  hydrogen^ 
may  be  totally  converted  into. acetic  ether  and  water  at  a  mode- 
rate temperature. 

A  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  common  air  may  also  be 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  blowing  it  over  spongy  plati- 
num, or  balls  of  platinum  wire,  placed  in  a  tube  and  maintained 
at  a  high  temperature.  The  process  has  even  been  proposed 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  vapours  of  sulphuric  acid 
thus  formed,  mixed  with  nitrogen,  are  condensed  in  a  long 
upright  vessel  of  lead  filled  with  pebbles  kept  moist  by  a  small 
stream  of  water. 

§  644.  Hatinum,  precipitated  from  its  combination  with 
sulphuric  acid  by  boiling  in  alcohol,  is  used  in  Germany  upon 
a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  acetic  acid  from 
alcohol  upon  this  principle. 

Dishes  of  earthenware  or  wood  are  placed  in  rows  upon 
shelves,  over  each  other,  in  a  large  case.  A  portion  of  the 
black  platinum  powder,  moistened,  is  suspended  over  each  dish, 
and  as  much  vinous  spirit  put  into  them  as  the  oxygen  of  the 
included  air  may  be  adequate  to  acidify.  In  this  way  1000 
cubic  inches  of  air  can  oxygenate  110  grains  of  anhydrous 
alcohol,  converting  them  into  122  grains  of  pure  acetic  acid  and 
64^  grains  of  water.  The  apparatus  is  set  in  a  light  place  at  a 
temperature  of  from  68^  to  86^  Fahrenheit,  and  the  evaporation 
of  the  spirit  is  promoted  by  hanging  several  leaves  of  porous 
paper  in  the  case,  with  their  lower  edges  dipped  in  the  spirit. 
The  action  is  manifested  by  an  increase  of  temperature  and  a 
generation  of  acid  vapours,  which  condensing  on  the  sides  of 
the  case,  trickle  down  in  streams  to  the  bottom.  When  the 
oxygen  has  been  all  consumed,  the  process  may  be  renewed  by 
opening  the  case  a  little,  and  replenishing  it  with  air. 

With  from  7  to  8  ounces  of  the  platinum  powder  in  a  box 
of  12  cubic  feet  capacity,  one  pound  of  alcohol  may  thus  be 
converted  in  a  day  into  pure  acetic  acid.  The  platinum  powder 
does  not  waste  or  become  deteriorated  by  the  process. 

§  645.  An  admixture  of  other  porous  substances  does 
not  destroy  this  property  of  spongy  platinum,  and  pellets  com- 
posed of  clay  and  finely-divided  platinum  are  very  conveniently 
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used  to  analyze  mixtures  of  inflammable  gases  and  oxygen^  by 
thus  determining  their  combination  over  mercury. 

Other  metab  also  possess  this  influence^  but  require  to  have 
their  temperature  raised  in  various  degrees ;  only  those  which^ 
like  platinum^  have  a  small  affinity  for  oxygen^  enjoying  it  in 
the  same  degree.  Even  non-metaUic  bodies,  as  pounded  glass 
and  charcoal,  become  efficient  at  a  temperature  of  600°. 

§  646.  It  is  probable  that  the  concurrence  of  this  force 
of  adhesion  with  affinity  determines  the  combination  of  the 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  formation  of 
nitre  and  other  salts  of  the  nitric  acid,  which  effloresce  in  abund- 
ance upon  certain  soils  which  contain  potassa  and  other  bases 
in  sufficient  abundance ;  and  we  trace  the  same  kind  of  action 
in  the  formation  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  upon  the 
glass  windows  which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  coal- 
impregnated  atmosphere  of  our  metropolis. 

According  to  Liebig,  when  a  moist  azotized  substance  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  ammonia  is  always  evolved  and 
nitric  acid  never  formed ;  but  when  alkalies  or  other  metallic 
bases  are  present  a  ufiion  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  takes  place. 

§  647*  Numerous  facts  show  that  motion  or  mechanical 
force  alone  may  exercise  a  considerable  influence  upon  chemical 
attraction.  A  number  of  bodies  may  be  kept  together  in  a 
system  of  unstable  equilibrium  when  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest, 
but  when  their  inertia  is  overcome  by  agitation  they  will  enter 
into  more  permanent  combinations  under  the  power  of  affinity. 
Thus,  if  we  add  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  excess  to  a  solution 
of  potassa,  the  acid  and  alkali  will  remain  in  solution  together 
till  we  agitate  the  mixture,  when  crystals  of  bitartrate  of 
potassa  will  immediately  begin  to  precipitate. 

Again,  if  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
upon  a  slip  of  glass  we  mix  a  drop  of  phosphoric  acid  and  a 
drop  of  ammonia,  the  mixture  will  remain  transparent  till  we 
cause  the  glass  to  vibrate  by  scratching  it  with  a  glass  rod, 
when  the  double  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  will 
immediately  be  precipitated.  It  would  also  appear  that  a  body 
in  the  act  of  combination  with  another,  or  in  the  moment  of 
decomposition,  is  capable  of  imparting  the  same  condition  of 
motion  or  activity  in  which  its  atoms  are,  to  certain  other 
bodies,  so  as  to  enable  such  bodies  with  which  it  is  in  contact 
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to  enter  into  combination  or  to  suffer  decomposition.  Thus  an 
alloy  of  silver  and  platinum  may  be  wholly  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid :  the  platinum  acquiring  the  property  of  decomposing  nitric 
acid  by  contact  with  silver  in  the  act  of  oxidation. 

Again^  copper  alone  is  not  acted  upon  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid^  but  an  alloy  of  copper^  zinc^  and  nickel  is  readily  dissolved 
by  it. 

A  method  has  lately  been  discovered  of  facilitating  the  evo- 
lution of  oxygen  from  chlorate  of  potassa  by  heat,  which  is 
probably  dependent  upon  the  same  principle.  For  this  purpose 
the  chlorate  is  mixed  with  some  peroxide  of  manganese  in  a 
glass  retort,  and  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  cautiously  applied. 
Oxygen  begins  to  pass  over  at  a  very  moderate  temperature^ 
and  if  the  process  be  not  cautiously  carried  on^  even  with 
explosive  violence ;  nothing  but  chloride  of  potassium  and  per- 
oxide of  manganese  will  remain  in  the  retort. 

§  648.  The  play  of  concurrent  forces  is  curiously  illus- 
trated in  the  actions  and  reactions  of  solutions  of  acids  and 
bases  upon  salts,  and  of  salts  in  solution  upon  each  other. 
They  are  often  of  the  most  complicated  kind,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  final  equilibrium  not  easy  to  develop. 

Regarding  the  matter  in  a  general  point  of  view,  when  upon 
a  salt^  or  a  compound  of  an  acid  and  a  base^  we  pour  another 
acid,  the  base  must  be  considered  as  divided  between  the  two  : 
and  we  have  two  salts  and  two  free  acids  in  solution.  Thus^ 
if  we  take  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  pour  upon  it 
sulphuric  acid,  we  shall  have  sulphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of 
soda^  and  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid^  aU  in  solution^  in 
some  unknown  proportions,  dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the 
various  attractive  forces.  Nothing  in  this  case  happens  to 
render  the  change  which  has  taken  place  apparent.  If,  how- 
ever^ we  pour  muriatic  acid  upon  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  chloride  of  copper  is  formed^  and  sulphuric  acid  set 
free,  and  all  the  agents  remain  in  solution  as  before;  but  in 
this  case  the  formation  of  the  chloride  of  copper  is  indicated  by 
the  change  of  the  colour  of  the  solution  from  blue^  the  colour  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  to  green,  the  colour  of  chloride  of  copper. 

No  perfect  decomposition  of  the  original  salt  can  thus  be 
effected ;  for  whatever  excess  of  the  second  acid  may  be  added, 
the  other  which  is  disengaged  remains  within  the  sphere  of 
attractive  influence,  and  each  opposes  the  action  of  the  other 
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upon  the  base  which  is  thus  divided  between  the  two.  But  if 
cohesion  or  elasticity  in  any  of  the  products  of  the  operation 
should  prevail  over  the  adhesive  force  of  the  solvent,  which 
keeps  them  in  presence  of  each  other,  complete  decomposition 
will  be  the  consequence  of  the  abstraction  of  one  of  the  active 
bodies  from  the  field  of  action.  Thus,  when  sulphuric  acid  is 
made  to  act  upon  carbonate  of  soda,  the  carbonic  acid  flies  off 
in  the  gaseous  state,  and  is  completely  displaced  from  the  soda 
by  the  sulphuric  acid :  or  when  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into 
solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  complete  decomposition  ensues^ 
because  the  cohesion  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta  which  is  formed 
prevails  over  the  solvent  power  of  the  water,  and  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  salt  annihilates  the  influence  of  its  constituents. 

This  ascendency  of  elasticity  or  cohesion,  which  occasions 
entire  decomposition,  may  be  determined  by  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, in  circumstances  where  it  does  not  previously  exisU 
When  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  dry  chloride  of  sodium^ 
muriatic  acid  flies  ofi*,  and  nothing  but  sulphate  of  soda  remcdns; 
when  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  the  salt 
in  water,  partial  decomposition  only  ensues ;  chloride  of  sodium, 
sulphate  of  soda,  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  all  remain  in 
solution  together ;  but  if  heat  be  applied,  muriatic  acid  passes 
ofi*  with  the  vapour  of  water,  and  the  decomposition  is  com- 
plete. Again  :  let  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  into  a  hot  solution 
of  nitrate  of  potassa ;  while  hot,  the  two  salts  and  the  two  free 
acids  will  remain  in  solution  together;  but  upon  cooling  the 
mixture,  the  sulphate  of  potassa  will  crystallize,  and  the  whole 
of  the  nitre  may  be  decomposed. 

We  have  just  alluded  to  the  result  of  adding  sulphuric  acid 
to  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda ;  it  is  exactly  the  same  when  ' 
we  add  phosphoric  acid  to  sulphate  of  soda ;  a  partition  of  the 
base  takes  place :  but  if  we  evaporate  the  solution,  and  raise 
the  temperature  to  above  600^,  phosphate  of  soda  will  alone 
remain ;  because  at  this  high  temperature  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  fixed,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  passes  off  in  vapour. 

§  649.  Similar  phenomena  attend  the  presence  of  two 
bases  in  solution  with  an  acid.  If  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  in 
water  we  add  another  base,  the  acid  will  be  divided  between 
the  two.  When  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  for  example, 
we  add  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and 
nitrate   of  baryta,   and  free  baryta  and  potassa,  exist  in  the 
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solution ;  but  as  the  baryta  is  less  soluble  than  the  potassa  it 
will  be  gradually  precipitated^  and  complete  decomposition  will 
ensue^  unless  there  be  water  enough  to  hold  the  whole  in 
solution. 

To  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  add  cream  of  lime ; 
partial  decomposition  of  the  muriate  will  take  place,  and  free 
ammonia  may  easily  be  detected  in  the  solution :  heat  the  mix- 
ture, and  the  lime  will  totally  displace  the  ammonia ;  because, 
as  the  latter  is  liberated,  it  instantly  passes  off  with  the  vapour 
of  the  water. 

The  same  kind  of  adjustment  between  acids  and  bases  takes 
place  when  the  solutions  of  two  salts  are  mixed  together;  and 
four  salts  will  exist  in  the  solution,  if  no  precipitation  takes 
place.  Thus,  on  mixing  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  we  know  that  chloride  of  copper  is  formed, 
by  the  change  of  colour  from  blue  to  green,  and  consequently 
that  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  must  also  be 
formed.  But  this  can  be  more  satisfactorily  shown  by  mixing 
together  solutions  of  acetate  of  soda  or  acetate  of  alumina  and 
protosulphate  of  iron;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through 
the  solution  of  the  latter  salt  alone  will  produce  no  effect,  but 
after  mixture  sulphuret  of  iron  will  be  precipitated  from  its 
action  upon  acetate  of  iron  which  is  thus  proved  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  mixture. 

To  what  extent  this  change  takes  place,  we  do  not  know ; 
for  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  relative  force  of  attraction 
between  the  several  principles.  Thus,  when  two  acids  and  two 
bases  meet  tc^ther  in  equivalent  proportions,  we  conclude  that 
each  acid  unites  with  equivalent  proportions  of  both  bases,  and 
four  salts  are  contained  in  the  solution ;  three  acids  and  three 
bases,  in  like  manner  give  rise  to  nine  salts,  and  four  and  four 
to  sixteen. 

If,  for  example,  we  add  together  solutions,  containing : — 

Sulphuric  acid  ....  40  parts. 

Nitric  acid       .         .         .         .  54      „ 

Potassa 48      „ 

Soda 32      ,, 

Total      . 

Or  solutions,  containing : — 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  potassa 

Total 


174 

99 

72  parts. 
102     „ 

174 

99 
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Or:— 


Sulphate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  potassa 
Nitrate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  potassa 

Total 


36  parts. 
44     „ 
43     „ 
61     „ 


174 


19 


the  final  result  will  be  the  same.  The  last  four  salts  will  all 
exist  in  the  solution,  in  some  proportion  dependent  upon  the 
relative  force  of  the  attractions  which  is  unknown. 

But,  if  we  now  concentrate  the  solution  by  evaporation,  the 
sulphate  of  potassa  will  be  the  first  to  crystallize,  owing  to  the 
ascendency  of  its  cohesive  force ;  a  new  partition  of  acids  and 
bases  will  take  place  between  the  nitrate  of  potassa  and  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  in  this  way  the  mixture  will  be  entirely  resolved 

into: — 

Sulphate  of  potassa  ...      88 

Nitrate  of  soda        ....       86 

Total       .         .         .  174 

§  650.  It  is  thus  that  many  cases  of,  what  would  at  first 
appear  to  be,  double  elective  affinity ,  may  be  explained ;  they 
depend  very  often  upon  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  adhesion, 
rather  than  upon  the  simple  relation  of  the  affinities  of  the 
different  acids  and  bases  concerned:  and  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  relative  solubility  of  the  different  salts,  or 
their  relative  attraction  for  water,  we  may  always  anticipate  the 
decompositions  which  will  follow  upon  mixing  their  solutions. 
If,  by  a  mutual  exchange  of  their  acids  and  bases,  a  salt  can  be 
formed  of  less  solubility  than  the  others,  double  decomposition 
will  certainly  take  place,  and  the  less  soluble  salt  will  be  pre- 
cipitated, unless  there  should  be  sufficient  of  the  liquid  present 
to  take  it  up.  Thus,  upon  adding  sulphate  of  soda  to  nitrate  of 
baryta,  we  know  that  sulphate  of  bar]^  and  nitrate  of  soda 
will  result;  sulphates  of  soda  and  baryta,  and  nitrates  of  soda 
and  baryta,  will  all  be  formed  at  first,  but  the  sulphate  of  baryta 
will  be  at  once  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  action  by  precipi- 
tation. The  originally  formed  nitrates  of  soda  and  baryta,  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  will  momentarily  be  left ;  but  a  fresh  arrange- 
ment and  balance  must  take  place :  another  portion  of  sulphate 
of  bar]^  must  be  formed,  by  the  reaction  of  the  sulphate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  will  again  precipitate ;  till  the  whole 
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of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  baryta  are  thus  withdrawn^  and  nothing 
remains  in  solution  but  nitrate  of  soda* 

§  651.  This  partition  of  a  substance  between  two  active 
affinities^  and  the  concurrence  of  extraneous  forces  in  producing 
chemical  results^  may  be  exemplified  in  primary  combinations 
as  well  as  secondary. 

When  a  current  of  vapour  of  water  is  passed  over  red-hot 
iron,  the  water  is  decomposed,  oxide  of  iron  is  formed,  and 
hydrogen  gas  evolved.  On  the  other  hand,  when  hydrogen 
gas  is  passed  in  a  continuous  stream  over  red-hot  oxide  of 
iron,  water  is  formed,  and  metallic  iron  produced.  Here,  if  we 
take  into  account  the  mere  force  of  affinity,  the  facts  appear  to 
be  contradictory.  In  the  first,  the  affinity  of  iron  for  oxygen, 
at  a  red  heat,  appears  to  be  greater  than  that  of  hydrogen — in 
the  second  less:  but  they  may  be  thus  explained: — when 
hydrogen  gas  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  the 
oxygen  divides  itself  between  the  hydrogen  and  the  iron,  in 
some  proportion  dependent  upon  the  relative  force  of  the  two 
affinities.  The  quantity  of  water  thus  fomied  between  the  first 
portions,  although  possibly  small,  is  immediately  carried  out  of 
the  sphere  of  action  by  its  own  elastic  force,  or  by  the  continued 
current  of  hydrogen,  and  a  similar  partition  takes  place  between 
successive  portions,  till  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  ultimately 
abstracted  from  the  iron.  A  similar  partition  takes  place  when 
steam  is  passed  over  the  iron,  and  the  disengaged  hydrogen 
flying  off  ceases  to  exert  its  attractive  force  upon  the  oxygen, 
which  becomes  fixed  by  its  combination  with  the  iron. 

Similar  instances  abound  amongst  the  operations  of  che- 
mistry :  but  one  more  of  an  exactly  parallel  case  of  secondary 
affinity  will  complete  our  illustrations.  By  passing  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  the  carbonic 
acid  will  be  gradually  displaced,  and  total  decomposition  will  ulti- 
mately be  effected:  on  the  other  hand  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  passed  through  hydrosulphuret  of  potassa  will  displace 
the  hydrosulphuric  acid  by  successive  portions.  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  such  decompositions  require  quanti- 
ties of  the  displacing  agent  far  greater  than  w  ould  be  necessary 
to  saturate  the  base,  or  combine  with  the  element. 

§  652.   It   must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  these 
observations  that  decompositions  never  take  place  from  the 
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simple  action  of  pure  elective  affinity ;  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
select  many  cases  which  would  be  entirely  free  from  the  influence 
of  concurrent  forces,  but  a  striking  instance  of  it  may  be  pre- 
sented in  the  action  of  chlorine  and  hydriodic  acid,  both  in 
the  gaseous  state.  When  the  two  gases  are  mixed,  the  chlorine 
abstracts  the  hydrogen  from  the  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  iodine 
makes  its  appearance  as  a  purple  vapour. 

§  653.  With  regard  to  solutions,  the  phenomena  must  of 
course  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  solvent.  Thus,  carbonate  of 
baryta  is  readily  decomposed  by  dilute  nitric  acid;  carbonic 
acid  makes  its  escape,  and  nitrate  of  baryta  remains  in  solution : 
but  strong  nitric  acid  will  not  decompose  the  carbonate,  because 
nitrate  of  baryta  is  not  soluble  in  the  concentrated  acid. 

It  is  not  easy  to  bring  other  solvents  into  comparison  with 
water;  for  they  are  mostly  endued  with  strong  chemical  affinities, 
in  addition  to  the  force  of  adhesion  which  they  exert  upon  the 
saline  compounds.  Muriatic  acid  gas  dissolved  in  anhydrous 
alcohol  will  not  decompose  carbonate  of  potassa,  although  it 
will  act  upon  the  carbonates  of  baryta,  lime  and  soda. 

Nitric  acid  mixed  with  pure  alcohol  will  not  act  upon 
carbonate  of  potassa.  Tartaric  acid  in  alcohol,  will  decompose 
no  carbonate. 

Oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  the  same  way,  will  decompose  the 
carbonates  of  magnesia,  strontia  and  baryta,  but  not  the  carbon- 
ates of  lime  and  potassa. 

It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  determine  whether  in  these 
cases  the  hydrocarbon  of  the  alcohol  acts  as  a  base,  or  whether, 
which  is  the  most  probable,  the  difference  depends  upon  the 
differences  of  solubility  of  the  different  secondary  compounds  in 
the  solvent  employed.  In  all  such  instances  it  is  clear  that^  in 
estimating  the  play  of  forces,  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  adhesion 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

§  654.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  concurrence  of 
heat  in  chemical  phenomena,  and  distinguished  its  two  functions 
of  acting,  first,  simply  as  a  repulsive  force  opposed  to  cohesion, 
or  the  attraction  of  homogeneous  substances ;  and,  secondly,  of 
exalting  the  mutual  affinities  of  heterogeneous  substances.  The 
latter  is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  but  stands  most  in  need  of 
further  elucidation.  ' 

Different  degrees  of  heat  are  required  to  determine  the  com- 
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bination  of  different  bodies,  and  different  degrees  of  heat  will 
determine  the  same  bodies  to  combine  together  in  different 
proportions.  Thus,  when  a  mixture  of  the  vapour  of  ether  and 
common  air  is  exposed  to  a  white  heat,  or  the  temperature  of 
flame,  it  bursts  into  flame,  and  the  products  are  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  possibly  some  free  carbon :  but  if  the  same 
mixture  be  exposed  merely  to  a  red  heat,  as  by  immersing  in  it 
a  coil  of  platinum  wire  heated  to  that  temperature,  combination 
takes  place  without  flame,  and  a  powerful  pungent  acid  vapour 
is  generated,  which  has  been  called  the  lampic  add,  and  which 
may  1>e  condensed  into  a  liquid  by  cold.  It  is  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  acetic  and  acetous  acids,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  are  not  fully  oxidated,  and  which  has  so  strong 
a  remaining  affinity  for  oxygen,  that  it  will  take  it  from  certain 
oxides  of  the  metals  in  saline  combination,  and  reduce  the  metal. 
When  a  mixture,  again,  is  made  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  flame  or  of  an  electric  spark,  the 
carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  nitrogen  dis- 
engaged; but  by  the  influence  of  red-hot  platinum  carbonic 
acid  is  produced,  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  is  imme- 
diately distinguished  by  the  red  vapours  which  it  forms  with  a 
portion  of  the  uncombined  oxygen.  The  different  products  of 
the  slow  and  rapid  combustion  of  phosphorus  are  also  instances 
of  the  same  modified  action.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  the 
processes  of  slow  combustion  and  rapid  inflammation  disengage 
exactly  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  necessary  to  the  respective 
maintenance  of  each. 

§  655.  It  is  probable  that  something  like  the  law  of 
multiple  proportions  may  be  maintained  in  the  quantities  of 
heat  which  are  evolved  by  different  bodies  during  the  act  of 
combustion. 

According  to  recent  experiments  the  same  quantity  of  ice  is 
melted  when  100  parts  of  oxygen  combine  with  carbon  to  form 
carbonic  acid  as  when  they  combine  with  hydrogen  to  form 
water.  The  same  result  is  also  obtained  when  an  equal  quantity 
of  gas  is  consumed  in  the  combustion  of  wood,  wax,  rosin,  and 
alcohol:  but  when  an  equal  quantity  enters  into  combination 
with  phosphorus,  to  form  phosphoric  acid,  a  double  quantity  of 
ice  is  melted. 

§  656.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  combinations 
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which  take  place  with  the  most  energetic  development  of  heat 
and  lights  when  the  elements  act  upon  one  another  directly, 
result  quietly  and  with  but  little  accession  of  temperature  when 
they  are  formed  by  double  decomposition,  or  even  by  the  single 
substitution  of  one  body  for  another  in  a  compound.  The  most 
concentrated  artificial  heat  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  but 
when  the  two  elements  separate  from  their  combinations  with 
sulphur  by  elective  affinity,  they  unite  without  any  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  combustion ;  and  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
sulphurous  acid  are  mixed  together,  the  sulphur  of  both  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  water  formed,  without  the  evolution  of  heat.  In 
the  same  quiet  way  chlorine  may  be  substituted  for  sulphur, 
or  iodine  or  bromine  in  combination  with  hydrogen. 

§  657.  We  have  seen  that  matter  of  different  kinds, — 
of  different  chemical  composition,  and  of  different  mechanical 
structure, — exerts  a  powerful  action  upon  light  and  radiant  heat, 
and  from  the  general  principles  of  action  and  reaction  we  might 
be  led  to  expect  that  these  radiant  forces  would  not  be  without 
an  influence  upon  the  structure  and  composition  of  matter. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  light  is  capable  of  acting  upon  and 
directing  homogeneous  attraction,  and  of  influencing  the  crystal- 
lization of  certain  substances.  Evidence  of  this  may  very  com- 
monly be  found  in  druggists'  shops ;  v^here,  in  the  glass  jars 
which  contain  camphor,  and  are  placed  in  the  windows,  beau- 
tiful crystals  may  generally  be  seen  attached  to  the  sides  the 
nearest  to  the  light.  Many  other  substances  which  are  capable 
of  the  same  kind  of  sublimation  exhibit  the  same  phenomena 
in  their  solidification. 

M.  Chaptal  first  made  the  observation  that,  when  a  number 
of  capillary  crystals  shoot  up  the  sides  of  a  glass  vessd  contain- 
ing a  saline  solution,  they  attach  themselves  only  to  that  side  of 
the  vessel  which  is  most  strongly  illuminated.  He  was  thus 
able  to  cause  crystals  to  form  on  any  selected  side ;  and  by 
placing  a  screen  before  the  vessel,  he  found  that  the  line 
between  light  and  darkness  was  distinctly  marked  by  the  limit 
of  crystallization.  This  result  is  most  readily  obtained  with  the 
metallic  salts. 

§  658.  Light  and  radiant  heat  exert,  also,  a  very  marked, 
and    sometimes    energetic,    influence  upon   chemical    affinity; 
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determining  the  combination  of  some  bodies^  and  the  decompo- 
sition of  others.  If  a  piece  of  silk  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold^  and  kept  moist  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  it  will  gradually  change  from  yellow  to  green,  and  then  to 
purple ;  spangles  of  gold  will  make  their  appearance  upon  it, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour  it  wiU  be  entirely  covered  with 
a  film  of  metallic  gold.  Professor  Seebeck  steeped  a  piece  of 
filtering  paper  in  a  moderately-strong  solution  of  gold,  and, 
cutting  it  in  three  pieces,  he  placed  one  in  a  dark  place ;  the 
second  he  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  placed  it  also  in 
a  dark  place  before  it  had  undergone  any  change ;  the  third  he 
exposed  fully  to  the  sun.  The  first  tmderwent  no  change 
whatever,  while  both  the  second  and  the  third  had  the  gold 
equally  reduced  upon  them. 

A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  contact  with  organic  matter 
undergoes  similar  changes  by  exposure  to  strong  light.  If  a 
piece  of  paper  be  moistened  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  exposed 
to  the  beams  of  the  sun,  a  very  few  minutes  are  sufficient  to 
change  the  colour  to  almost  black:  an  effect  which  is  well 
known  from  its  application  as  an  indelible  ink  for  marking 
linen. 

Chloride  of  silver  retains  its  snow-white  colour  and  lustre  if 
carefully  excluded  from  the  light ;  but  if  exposed  to  the  sun, 
the  concentrated  light  of  lime  in  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe,  the  flame  of  the  voltaic  battery,  or  even  to  the  dif- 
fused white  light  of  the  clouds,  speedily  turns  to  a  purplish 
black  colour.  -  This  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water, 
and  the  formation  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxide  of  silver. 

That  these  effects  arise  from  the  agency  of  the  radiant 
forces  alone,  and  not  from  the  influence  of  mere  exalted  tem- 
perature, has  been  proved  by  inclosing  the  several  substances 
in  glasses  covered  with  black  paint,  and  exposing  them  to  the 
sun ;  in  which  case  they  became  very  hot,  but  even  after  several 
days  no  chemical  effect  was  produced. 

§  659.  Many  years  ago  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Wedg-r 
wood  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  apply  this  chemical  influence 
of  light  to  the  tracing  of  objects  by  means  of  their  shadows,  or 
to  the  copying  of  drawings  by  the  agency  of  the  light  trans- 
mitted through  them  in  different  degrees.  They  succeeded  in 
obtaining  such  tracings  by  means  of  paper  prepared  with  nitrate 
or  chloride  of  silver ;   but  they  failed  in  their  attempts  to  fix 
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them  in  snch  a  way  as  to  render  them  afterwards  unchangeable 
in  the  light.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  has  lately  attained  this  object  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  and  is  become  the  inventor  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  arts  which  ever  arose  from  the  application  of 
scientific  principles,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
calotype.  By  placing  prepared  paper  in  a  small  camera-obscura, 
he  has  been  enabled,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  obtain  most  perfect, 
but  extremely  small,  pictures, — such  as,  without  great  stretch  of 
imagination,  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  some  Lilli- 
putian artists.  They  require,  indeed,  examination  with  a  lens 
to  discover  all  their  minutiae.  Portraits  of  inimitable  fidelity 
are  thus  produced  in  a  few  seconds  of  time :  engravings  and 
sculpture  may  be  copied  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes,  such  as  the 
delineation  of  objects  in  the  solar  microscope,  &c. 

The  photographic  paper  may  be  made  by  dipping  fine  writing 
paper  of  good  quality  into  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt, 
taking  care  to  distribute  it  equally  through  its  substance,  and 
then  wiping  it  dry.  A  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  then 
spread  upon  one  surface  only  and  dried  at  the  fire.  A  still 
more  sensitive  paper  is  produced  by  washing  the  paper  over 
with  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  first  place,  then  with  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  afterwards  again  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  drying  it 
at  the  fire  after  each  operation.  This  paper  is  very  sensitive  to 
the  light  of  the  clouds,  and  even  to  the  feeblest  daylight. 

The  mode  of  fixing  and  preserving  the  images  formed  upon 
this  paper  depends  upon  the  application  of  some  liquid  capable 
of  dissolving  and  washing  off  the  unchanged  salt,  but  leaving 
the  reduced  silver  untouched.  These  conditions  are  best  fulfilled 
by  the  liquid  hyposulphites ;  but  various  other  agents  may  be 
used,  such  as  ammonia,  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
of  common  salt,  and  even  pure  water, 

A  process  of  the  same  nature  had  previously  been  invented 
in  France  by  M.  Niepce.  He  dissolved  asphaltum  in  oil  of 
lavender,  and  thus  produced  a  thick  varnish,  with  which  he 
covered  the  surface  of  a  polished  metallic  plate.  The  plate, 
after  having  been  subjected  to  a  moderate  heat,  was  covered 
with  a  whitish  adhesive  coat,  which  was  the  bitumen  in  powder. 
It  was  then  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  camera  obscura,  and 
after  some  time  faint  traces  of  the  image  were  perceptible  in 
the  powder.  These  lines  were  strengthened  by  plunging  the 
plate  into  a  mixture  of  oil  of  lavender  and  petroleum.     Such 
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parts  of  the  surface  as  had  been  exposed  to  the  light  remained 
nearly  intact^  while  the  powder  on  the  other  parts  rapidly- 
dissolved,  and  even  left  the  metal  bare.  A  picture  was  thus 
obtained  in  which  the  lights  corresponded  to  the  lights,  and  the 
shadows  to  the  shadows.  The  half  tints  resulted  from  that  part 
of  the  varnish  which  a  partial  j^enetration  of  the  solution  had 
rendered  less  dense  than  the  other  parts. 

This  process  is  particularly  interesting  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  as  indicating  an  action  of  light  upon  the  molecular 
arrangement,  rather  than  upon  the  chemical  affinity  of  the 
bodies  ajBfected.  For  it  is  probably  owing  to  such  a  new 
arrangement  that  the  essential  oil  penetrates  the  bitumen  with 
more  or  less  difficulty. 

M.  Daguerre,  who  was  associated  with  M.  Niepce  in  some 
of  his  experiments,  has  carried  a  similar  process  to  a  much 
higher  degree  of  perfection,  which  in  France  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  a  national  recompense.  The  basis  of  the  daguerro^ 
type  is  a  copper  plate  covered  with  burnished  silver,  superfici* 
ally  converted  into  an  iodide  of  silver  by  placing  it  horizontally, 
the  face  downwards,  in  a  well  covered  box,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  undergoing  spontaneous 
evaporation.  When  the  plate  thus  prepared  comes  out  of  the 
camera  obscura,  not  a  line  can  be  seen  upon  it.  The  yellow 
coat  of  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  has  received  the  image, 
appears  to  be  of  a  perfectly  uniform  shade  in  every  part.  The 
plate  is  then  exposed,  in  a  second  box,  to  the  action  of  mercurial 
vapour,  which  immediately  produces  the  most  curious  effect. 
It  attaches  itself  to  those  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  which 
have  received  a  vivid  light,  and  leaves  those  untouched  which 
have  remained  in  the  shadow.  It  precipitates  itself  on  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  half  tints,  in  proportion  as  they  approach 
to  the  lights  and  shadows.  The  images  are  fixed  by  immersing 
the  plate  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  afterwards  washing  it 
with  distilled  water. 

§  660.  TThe  operation  of  bleaching  linen  affi)rds  another 
and  more  familiar  illustration  of  the  chemical  changes  which 
light  is  capable  of  producing.  Every  washerwoman  is  aware 
from  experience  that  this  process  most  readily  succeeds  in 
bright  weather.  The  removsJ  of  colour  is,  probably,  ultimately 
referrible  to  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  the  consequent 
disengagement  of  oxygen. 
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§  661.  The  instances  in  which  light  promotes  combina- 
tion are  equally  striking. 

We  have  already  stated  that,  when  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
gases  are  mixed  together,  they  enter  very  slowly  into  combina- 
tion in  a  feeble  light;  but,  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  combination  is  extremely  rapid,  and  not  unfrequently 
attended  with  explosion. 

Chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  can  be  made  to  unite  together 
by  no  other  influence  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  hence 
the  product  has  been  called  phosgene  gas.  They  are  introduced 
for  tliis  purpose  in  equal  volumes  into  an  exhausted  flask,  and 
exposed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  bright  sunshine.  The 
colour  of  the  chlorine  gradually  disappears,  and  the  gases  are 
condensed  into  half  their  united  bulk.  The  new  gaseous  body 
has  an  intolerably  pungent  odour,  and  greatly  affects  the  eyes. 
It  reddens  litmus,  and  by  contact  with  water  is  resolved  into 
carbonic  and  muriatic  acids.  It  condenses  four  times  its  volume 
of  ammoniacal  gas,  and  the  product  is  a  white  neutral  salt^ 
from  which  the  more  powerful  acids  disengage  carbonic  and 
muriatic  acids. 

§  662.  All  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  not  equally 
endued  with  this  influence  upon  chemical  aflinity;  for  when  they 
fall  upon  paper  impregnated  with  chloride  of  silver,  the  chloride 
becomes  blackened  much  sooner  in  the  violet  than  in  the  other 
coloured  rays.  This  part  of  the  subject  has  very  recently  been 
investigated  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  has  opened  up  a  mine 
of  discovery  of  the  most  wonderful  nature,  and  the  importance 
of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  duly  to  appreciate. 

He  has  established  by  his  experiments,  that  one  and  the 
same  solar  spectrum,  thrown  on  papers  differently  prepared, 
indicates  by  the  impressions  photographically  left  on  those 
papers  the  most  capricious  differences  in  the  sccde  of  action, 
whether  estimated  by  the  extent  of  the  discoloration  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  or  by  its  intensity  at 
different  points  of  that  length.  Acting  with  one  kind  of  paper 
the  chemical  spectrum  includes  within  its  limits  the  whole 
luminous  spectrum,  extending  much  beyond  the  extremest 
visible  red  rays  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  a  sur- 
prising distance  beyond  the  violet;  while  if  another  paper  is 
used,  all  action  appears  definitively  cut  off*  at  the  orange;  if 
another,  at  the  commencement  of  the  green;  and  if  another,  at 
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that  of  the  blue  rays.  In  one  description  of  paper  the  maxi- 
mum of  apparent  action  lies  beyond,  in  that  of  another,  within 
the  visible  violet;  in  a  third,  far  in  upon  the  blue;  while  in  a 
fourth,  several  successive  maxima  appear.  Differences  are  also 
indicated  in  the  kind  of  action  at  different  points  of  the  spec^ 
trum,  as  manifested  by  differences  of  colour  produced,  and  a 
shifting  upon  the  spectrum  itself  of  the  points  where  these 
differences  of  action  commence  and  terminate.  He  also  found 
that  two  rays  of  different  refrangibilities  acting  at  once,  will 
produce  an  effect  which  neither  of  them  acting  separately  is 
competent  to  produce. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  unexpected  results  was  the  form- 
ation of  a  coloured  photographic  impression  of  the  solar  spectrum 
itself,  of  which  the  tints  were,  indeed,  sombre,  but  unequivocal. 

Sir  John  Herschel  endeavoured  to  detect  the  existence  of 
inactive  spaces  in  the  chemical  spectrum,  analogous  to  the  dark 
lines  in  the  luminous  one ;  but  without  any  marked  success. 
The  attempt,  however,  revealed  several  curious  facts.  The  maxi- 
mum of  action  on  the  most  ordinary  description  of  photographic 
paper,  namely,  that  prepared  with  common  salt,  was  found  to 
be,  not  beyond  the  violet,  but  about  the  confines  of  the  blue 
and  green :  and  the  visible  termination  of  the  violet  rays  nearly 
bisected  the  photographic  image  impressed  on  the  paper:  in 
the  visible  violet  rays  there  occurred  a  sort  of  minimum  of 
action  :  the  whole  of  the  red  appears  to  be  inactive ;  and  lastly, 
the  orange-red  rays  communicate  to  the  paper  a  brick-red  tint 
passing  into  green  and  dark  blue.  Hence  he  deduced,  first,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  perfect  achromaticity  in  the  object-glass  of 
a  photographic  camera ;  and  secondly,  the  possibility  of  the 
future  production  of  naturally  coloured  photographs. 

The  rays  occupying  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  were  found 
to  exert  an  action  of  an  opposite  nature  to  that  of  the  blue, 
violet,  and  lavender  rays.  When  the  red  rays  act  on  prepared 
paper  in  conjimction  with  the  diffused  light  of  the  sky,  the  dis* 
colorating  influence  of  the  latter  is  suspended,  and  the  paper 
remains  white ;  but  if  the  paper  has  been  already  discoloured 
by  ordinary  light,  the  red  rays  change  its  actual  colour  to  a 
bright  red. 

He  inquired  more  particularly  into  the  effects  of  the  com- 
bined action  of  a  red  ray  with  any  other  single  ray  in  the 
spectrum ;  whether  any,  and  what  differences  exist  between  the 
joint,  and  the  successive,  action  of  rays  of  any  two  different  and 
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definite  refirangibilities ;  and  whether  this  action  be  capable,  or 
not,  of  producing  effects,  which  neither  of  them,  acting  alone, 
would  be  competent  to  produce.  The  result  was  that,  although 
the  previous  action  of  the  less  refrangible  rays  does  not  appear 
to  modify  the  subsequent  effects  produced  by  the  more  refran- 
gible ;  yet  the  converse  of  this  proposition  does  not  obtain,  and 
the  simultaneous  action  of  both  produces  photographic  effects 
very  different  from  those  which  either  of  them,  acting  sepa- 
rately, are  capable  of  producing. 

Amongst  his  other  discoveries,  he  also  found  a  whitening 
power  of  the  several  rays  of  the  spectrum  under  the  influence  of 
hydriodic  salts,  on  paper  variously  prepared  and  previously 
darkened  by  the  action  of  solar  light.  The  singular  property 
belonging  to  the  hydriodate  of  potassa  of  rendering  darkened 
photographic  paper  susceptible  of  being  whitened  by  further 
exposure  to  light,  afforded  a  series  of  new  relations  among  the 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  with  respect  to  their  chemical 
actions. 

Many  of  Sir  John  HerscheFs  most  interesting  experiments 
have  been  performed  with  vegetable  colouring  matters,  and  he 
has  described  with  great  detail,  in  a  recent  paper  read  to  the 
Royal  Society,  the  photographic  effects  produced  on  papers 
coloured  by  various  vegetable  juices,  and  afterwards  washed  with 
solutions  of  particular  salts ;  and  he  has  given  a  minute  account 
of  the  manipulations  he  employed  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to 
paper  the  greatest  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  solar 
light.  This  action  he  found  to  be  exceedingly  various,  both  as 
regards  its  total  intensity  and  the  distribution  of  the  active  rays 
over  the  spectrum.  He  observed,  however,  that  the  foUowiiig 
peculiarities  obtain  almost  universally  in  the  species  of  action 
exerted. 

First,  the  action  is  posUive;  that  is  to  say,  light  destrojrs 
colour,  either  totally,  or  leaving  a  residual  tint,  on  which  it  has 
no  further,  or  a  very  much  slower  action ;  thus  effecting  a  sort 
of  chromatic  analysis,  in  which  two  distinct  elements  of  colour 
are  separated,  by  destroying  the  one  and  leaving  the  other  out- 
standing. The  older  the  paper^  or  the  tincture  witii  which  it  is 
stained,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  this  residual  tint. 

Secondly,  the  action  of  the  spectrum  is  confined,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  region  of  it  occupied  by  the  lumUious  rays,  as  contra- 
distinguished both  from  the  so-called  chemical  rays  beyond  the 
violet,  (which  act  with  chief  energy  on  argentine  compounds, 
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but  are  here  for  the  most  part  ineffective^)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  from  the  thermic  rays  beyond  the  red,  which 
appear  to  be  totally  ineffective. 

Besides  these,  he  also  observed  that  the  rays  which  are 
effective  in  destroying  a  given  tint,  are,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
those  whose  union  produces  a  colour  complementary  to  the 
tint  destroyed,  or  at  least  one  belonging  to  that  class  of  colours 
to  which  such  complementary  tint  may  be  referred.  Yellows 
tending  towards  orange,  for  example,  are  destroyed  with  more 
energy  by  the  blue  rays ;  blues  by  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow 
rays ;  purples  and  pinks  by  yellow  and  green  rays.  These  phe- 
nomena may  be  regarded  as  separating  the  luminous  rays  by  a 
broadly  defined  line  of  chemical  distinction  from  the  non- 
luminous  ;  but  whether  they  act  as  suchy  or  in  virtue  of  some 
peculiar  chemical  quality  of  the  heat  which  accompanies  them 
as  heaty  is  a  point  which  he  considers  his  experiments  on  guaia- 
cum  as  leaving  rather  equivocal.  In  the  latter  alternative,  he 
observes,  chemists  must  henceforward  recognise,  in  heat  from 
different  sources,  differences  not  simply  of  intensity,  but  also  of 
quality ;  that  is  to  say,  not  merely  as  regards  the  strictly  che- 
mical changes  it  is  capable  of  effecting  in  ingredients  subjected 
to  its  influence. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  this  inquiry  has  been 
the  discovery  of  a  process,  circumstantially  described  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  by  which  paper  washed  over  with  a  solution  of 
ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  dried,  is  rendered  capable  of  receiving 
with  great  rapidity  a  photographic  image,  which,  from  being 
originally  faint  and  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible,  is  imme- 
diately called  forth  on  being  washed  over  with  a  neutral  solution 
of  gold.  The  picture  does  hot  at  once  acquire  its  full  intensity, 
but  darkens  with  great  rapidity  up  to  a  certain  point,  when  the 
resulting  photograph  attains  a  sharpness  and  perfection  of 
detail  which  nothing  can  surpass.  When  the  effect  has  been 
satisfactorily  produced,  the  picture  must  be  rinsed  two  or  three 
times  in  fresh  water,  and  dried.  It  may  afterwards  be  perma- 
nently fixed  by  passing  over  it  a  weak  solution  of  hydriodate  of 
potassa,  and  again  rinsing  it  in  water.  To  this  process  its 
author  applies  the  name  of  crysotypey  to  recall  to  mind  its 
analogy  with  the  calotype  process  of  Mr.  Talbot,  to  which  in  its 
general  effect  it  affords  so  close  a  parallel. 

§  66.3.  The  most  intense  light  from  the  ordinary  com- 
bustion of  the  hydrocarbons  produces  no  change  upon  chloride 
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of  silver,  nor  yet  on  a  gaseous  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlo- 
rine; but  the  light  from  the  voltaic  battery,  and  that  from  lime 
heated  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  when  concentrated  by  a 
glass  lens,  speedily  blackens  the  chloride,  and  has  even  been 
applied  to  photographic  purposes. 

§  664,  The  processes  of  vegetation  are  also  greatly  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  subtle  agency.  The  artificisd  exclu- 
sion of  light  from  plants  gives  rise  to  the  effect  upon  them^ 
which  is  called  etiolation,  or  blanching.  Under  such  circum- 
stances they  always  extend  their  branches  and  shoots  towards 
any  opening  at  which  light  is  partially  admitted;  and  if  this 
be  closed,  and  another  opened  in  a  different  situation,  they 
change  their  direction,  and  still  turn  towards  the  luminous 
influence.  If  kept  in  perfect  darkness  they  become  feeble, 
succulent,  insipid,  and  of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour;  but  if  in 
this  state  they  be  transferred  to  a  situation  where  they  may 
enjoy  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  they  regain  their  green 
colour  and  become  vigorous.  According  to  the  observations  of 
Sennebier,  the  green  colour  of  the  leaves  of  plants  is  more 
readily  developed  under  the  influence  of  violet  light  than  under 
that  of  any  other  colour. 

§  665.  We  will  close  this  summary  view  of  the  relations 
of  light  to  matter  with  a  few  observations  upon  the  different 
degrees  with  which  it  seems  to  be  absorbed  and  retained  by 
some  bodies.  There  are  substances  which  appear  to  be  capable 
of  emitting  light  at  a  very  moderate  accession  of  temperature, 
without  undergoing  any  sensible  chemical  change.  Tlie  diamond, 
for  instance,  fluor  spar,  and  various  other  bodies,  possess  this 
property  in  various  degrees.  It  is  called  phosphorescence,  but 
IS  very  different  from  the  luminous  property  possessed  by 
phosphorus,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  due  to  a  slow  combus- 
tion at  a  low  temperature.  These  bodies  lose  the  property  of 
emitting  light  when  they  have  frequently  been  made  to  undergo 
the  process;  but  may  have  it  restored,  by  passing  through  them 
strong  electric  discharges,  which,  in  some  cases,  will  confer  the 
property  upon  substances  which  did  not  previously  possess  it. 
Some  species  of  fluor  spar  (chlorophane)  become  so  light 
in  boiling  water  as  to  enable  a  person  to  distinguish  the  letters 
of  a  book. 

§  666.  Another  class  of  bodies  first  absorb  light  from  an 
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extraneous  source,  and  give  it  out  again  upon  being  taken  into 
a  dark  place:  these  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  solar 
phosphoTx.  The  most  powerful  of  these  is  an  artificial  compound 
first  made  by  Canton.  It  may  be  formed  by  mixing  three  parts 
of  calcined  oyster-shells  in  powder  with  one  of  flowers  of 
sulphur^  and  igniting  the  mixture  strongly  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
crucible.  On  picking  out  the  lighter  coloured  parts,  and  expos- 
ing them  to  the  simbeams,  to  common  daylight,  or  to  the  light 
of  an  electric  explosion,  they  will  acquire  the  faculty  of  shining 
in  the  dark,  so  as  to  illuminate  the  dial  of  a  watch  and  make 
its  figures  visible.  After  a  time  it  will  cease  to  shine;  but  if 
kept  in  a  well-stopped  phial,  a  fresh  exposure  to  the  sun  will  at 
any  time  restore  the  luminous  property. 

§  667.  Some  species  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
in  a  state  of  decay,  have  the  property  of  emitting  light, — 
particularly  some  marine  fish  and  Crustacea,  as  lobsters.  The 
quantity  of  light  given  oS  by  such  substances  is  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  their  degree  of  putrefaction;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  greater  the  putrescence  the  less  light  they  generally 
emit. 

§  668.  The  power  which  certain  living  animals  possess 
of  emitting  light  at  their  pleasure,  properly  falls  within  the 
province  of  the  science  of  Physiology  for  examination  and 
explanation.  We  have  the  less  reluctance,  indeed,  to  pass  over 
with  a  brief  allusion,  the  interesting  phenomena  which  the 
glow-warm  and  the  fire-fly  present,  inasmuch  as  they  at  present 
remain  amongst  the  most  inexplicable  of  the  products  of  life. 
The  superficial  waters  of  the  ocean  sometimes  glow  with  living 
fire,  emitted  from  countless  millions  of  minute  marine  animals 
who  have  the  privilege  of  kindling  it  and  extinguishing  it  at 
will;  while  in  the  eternal  darkness  of  the  great  deep,  to  which 
the  rays  of  the  solar  orb  can  never  penetrate  (§  221),  the  larger 
animals  are  lighted  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  being,  by  a 
process  which  appears  at  present  to  be  amongst  the  most 
inscrutable  wonders  of  the  Creation.  Our  knowledge  of  Animal 
Chemistry  scarcely  enables  us  to  form  a  guess  respecting  the 
nature  of  that  light  which  is  thus  provided  for  the  submarine 
hosts  of  beings. 

§  669.  The  concurrence  of  the  diflferent  forces  of  cohesion. 
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adhesion,  affinity,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism^  is 
exemplified  in  the  most  marvellous  manner  in  the  arrangements 
and  phenomena  to  which  we  must  next  direct  our  attention; 
and  for  the  proper  understanding  of  which  our  previous  inves- 
tigations into  the  laws  of  each  are  no  more  than  a  necessary 
preparation.  We  must  return  to  the  force  of  affinity,  and 
pass  from  its  local  action  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  its 
current  state. 

XIII.     CURRENT  AFFINITY. 

§  670.  The  force  of  affinity,  as  we  have  hitherto  con- 
templated it,  has  been  excited  by  the  contact  of  the  particles 
of  dissimilar  kinds  of  matter;  it  has  been  expended  at  the  points 
at  which  it  originated ;  and  its  action  has  only  become  continu- 
ous by  the  gradual  supply  of  the  active  agents,  and  the  removal 
of  the  inert  compounds  by  the  agency  of  concurrent  forces. 

Metallic  zinc,  when  exposed  to  a  sufficiently  high  tempe- 
rature, bums  in  the  air  with  a  plentiful  evolution  of  brilliant 
light  and  heat;  but  the  process  soon  comes  to  an  end,  if  the 
oxide,  which  is  the  product  of  the  combustion,  be  not  removed, 
and  fresh  contacts  produced  between  the  metal  and  the  oxygen. 

A  plate  of  bright  zinc,  when  immersed  in  water,  speedily 
becomes  dulled  by  the  formation  of  a  thin  coat  of  oxide;  but 
the  oxidation  proceeds  no  fiirther,  because  the  adhesion  of  the 
oxide  prevents  a  renewed  contact  of  the  metal  and  the  water. 

A  similar  plate  of  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  decomposes 
the  aqueo-acid,  and  takes  the  place  of  its  hydrogen.  The 
solution  goes  on  with  rapidity  because  the  surfaces  of  contact 
between  the  metal  and  the  acid  are  perpetually  renewed,  the 
disengaged  hydrogen  being  carried  out  of  the  sphere  of  action 
by  its  elastic  force,  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  which  is  formed 
being  also  removed  by  solution. 

§  671.  If  the  surface  of  the  zinc  plate  be  carefully  amal- 
gamated with  mercury,  a  new  play  of  forces  is  produced.  Upon 
introducing  the  plate  into  the  dilute  acid,  its  surface  becomes 
covered  with  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  adhere  with  con- 
siderable force,  and  will  not  rise  through  the  liquid;  the  force 
of  adhesion  is  sufficient  to  counteract  their  elasticity.  The 
metal  is  thus  protected  from  further  action;  but  if  the  bubbles 
be  carefully  brushed  away  as  they  are  produced,  the  solution  of 
the  zinc  and  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  will  proceed. 
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§  672.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  that  these 
compositions  and  decompositions  take  place  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions :  32  parts  or  1  equivalent  of  sdnc  displace  1  equivalent 
of  hydrogen  from  49  parts  or  1  equivalent  of  aqueo-sulphuric 
add:  80  parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc  are  thus  formed ;  from  which 
48  parts  or  I  equivalent  of  potassa  will  throw  down  40  parts  of 
oxide  of  zinc. 

§  SfS.  All  these  actions  are  local ;  but  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  cause  this  same  force  of  affinity  to  travel :  we  can  send 
it  to  a  distance,  and  oblige  it  to  act  at  points  far  removed  from 
that  at  which  it  is  excited  or  generated.  Some  of  the  results 
will  be  manifested,  as  before,  by  decompositions  and  recomposi- 
tions  of  matter ;  but  not  confined,  as  heretofore,  to  the  point 
from  which  the  force  is  set  free ;  and  new  forces  will  have  space 
in  which  to  develope  themselves.  The  impulse  must  be  given 
and  maintained  by  the  contact  of  dissimilar  particles  of  matter ; 
but  it  may  be  communicated  to  points  very  distant  from  those 
at  which  it  originates  through  appropriate  conductors. 

§  674.  The  analogy  of  the  transmission  and  direction  of 
mechanical  force  may,  perhaps,  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  clear 
idea  of  this  influence  of  bodies  where  they  ^'are  not.^^  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  modes  by  which  the  muscular  force  of 
animals,  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  or  the  wind,  or  the  attraction 
of  gravitation,  is  led  by  the  sohd  matter  of  levers,  cords,  and 
wheels,  to  distant  points  from  its  source,  and  there  set  to  work : 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  we  may  conceive  that  the  force  of 
affinity  may  be  directed  to  distant  points  through  appropriate 
conductors.  But  its  joumeyings  must  be  in  a  circle,  and  the 
arrangement  must  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  impulse  may 
return  to  the  point  from  which  it  set  out: — it  must  circulate. 
In  this  we  can,  perhaps,  trace  an  analogy  with  mechanical  force, 
which  must  recict  upon  the  point  from  which  it  emanates.  But 
actions  so  remote  from  all  common  experience  can  only  be 
elucidated  by  experiment,  and  the  results  of  the  careful  observa- 
tion of  facts  in  circumstances  purposely  contrived  and  varied. 

§  675.  We  have  already  stated  that,  when  an  amalga- 
mated zinc  plate  is  immersed  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  the  incipient  action  is  soon  arrested  by  the  adhesion  of 
bubbles  of  hydrogen :  a  second  plate  introduced  into  the  same 
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portion  of  liquid  will,  of  course,  not  act  differently,  whether  it 
be  in  contact  with  the  first  or  not.  If,  instead  of  a  second  plate 
of  zinc,  a  plate  of  platinum  or  silver  be  placed  in  the  acid. 
nothing  occurs  so  long  as  the  two  plates  are  kept  separate ;  but 
if  they  touch  one  another  in  any  point,  the  zinc  iounediately 
begins  to  take  (osymlpMon)  the  radicle  from  the  acid.  The 
equivalent  hydrogen  is  not  now,  however,  given  off  upon  its 
surface,  but  upon  the  surface  of  the  platinum  or  silver,  even  at 
its  most  remote  points ;  being  thus  removed  from  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  zinc  and  the  acidulated  water,  it  no  longer 
suspends  their  action,  and  the  solution  of  the  zinc  proceeds*. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  contact  between  the  two  metals 
be  made  within  the  liquid ;  if  they  be  only  partially  plunged 
into  it ;  if  the  parts  immersed  be  separated  by  a  considerable 
interval,  and  they  be  brought  to  touch  only  by  their  exterior 
edges;  action  immediately  ensues,  and  the  hydrogen  is  evolved 
only  upon  the  platinum,  however  distant  it  may  be  from  the 
zinc. 

Again :  contact  between  the  two  plates  need  not  take  place 
at  all  provided  a  communication  be  established  between  them  by 
means  of  any  other  metal  (122);  a  very  fine  wire  is  quite  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  and  will  be  efficient  even  in  lengths  which  may 
be  measured  in  miles.  The  necessary  condition  is,  that  the 
connexion  be  made  by  some  good  conductor  of  electricity ;  and 
charcoal  may  be  substituted  for  metal :  but  no  action  will  be  set 
up  through  a  non-conductor. 


(122)  In  this  figure,  z  represents  a  rinc  plate 
and  s  one  of  silver,  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  As  loug  as  they  arc  ia  contact  by  their 
upper  eitremities,  the  zinc  will  be  di&solred,  and  the 
silver  will  be  covered  with  bubbles  of  hydrogen,  which 
will  quickly  rise  irom  its  surface. 

Tlie  force  which  originates  with  the  linc  passes  in 
the  direction  of  the  lower  arrow,  from  z  to  the  silrei 
plate  s,  and  returns  from  s  to  z  in  the  direction  of  the 
upper  arrow. 

*  The  binary  theory  (§  627)  of  the  hydrated  acids  and  of  salts  is  adopted 
in  this  part  of  our  inveBligation  as  that  which  will  be  nltimately  forced  upon  ns 
in  its  progress  by  the  most  conclunve  evidence ;  hut  it  ia  not  difRciiU  to  BUhsti- 
tute  for  it  the  ordinaiy  view.  According  to  this,  it  is  the  decompositioD  of 
water  by  the  zinc  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  pheaomena,  the  sulphuric 
acid  only  acting  the  secondary  part  of  dissolving  the  oxide  formed,  and  thus 
presenting  fresh  tor&ces  of  metal  for  oxidation. 
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If  a  tube  three  feet  long  be  filled  with  the  dilute  acid^  and  a 
wire  of  platinum  be  inserted  through  a  cork  in  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities^  and  an  amalgamated  zinc  wire  in  the  other^  on 
connecting  the  wires  hydrogen  will  be  given  off  upon  the  former, 
notwithstanding  the  distance  of  the  two  metals. 

§  676.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  origin  of  the  action 
must  be  an  attraction  of  zinc  for  the  radicle  of  the  aqueo-acid 
(oxyndphion)  superior  to  that  by  which  it  is  combined  with 
hydrogen.  That  the  force  thus  generated  travels  through  the 
liquid,  ia  proved  by  the  extraordinary  transfer  of  the  disengaged 
hydrogen  to  the  opposite  plate,  which  by  itself  has  no  attraction 
(or  the  least  possible)  for  oxygen  or  hydrogen;  and  that  it 
returns  through  the  conducting  solid  to  the  zinc,  we  conclude 
from  the  whole  remaining  in  abeyance  till  the  communication  is 
complete*  Each  portion  of  the  circuit  opposes,  of  course,  a 
specific  resistance  to  this  circulation  dependent  upon  the  imper- 
fection of  its  conducting  power. 

.  §  677-  We  dan,  moreover,  produce  evidence  that  the 
conducting  wire  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  while  transmitting  the 
impulse,  very  different  firom  its  ordinary  state.  If  the  commu- 
nication between  the  generating  and  the  conducting  plates,  as 
we  may  call  them,  be  made  by  means  of  the  fine  wire  in  the  air- 
thermometer  which  we  have  before  described  (§  342),  it  will  be 
found  to  evolve  heat ;  and  if  the  wire,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  very 
much  reduced,  or  the  plates  be  greatiy  enlarged,  the  wire  will 


If  instead  of  being  in  immediate 
contact,  as  in  the  last  figure,  the 
plates  be  connected  with  the  wires, 
c  A,  B  A,  the  same  effects  will  be  pro- 
duced; but  if  the  metallic  communi- 
cation be  interrupted  for  a  moment 
at  A,  all  chemical  action  will  be  ter- 
minated. 


2  H 
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become  ignited  at  its  thinnest  part^  and  even  fused.  The  heat 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  and  vary  with  the  natore 
of  the  metal^  as  we  have  found  it  with  electrical  conduction. 
(§  342). 

Different  metals  become  heated  in  different  d^rees,  and 
hence^  their  difference  of  expansion  whidi  increases  with  the 
temperature^  as  measured  upon  a  Breguef  s  thermometer  (§  144)^ 
will  afford  a  measure  of  the  exciting  cause. 

§  678.  Every  part  of  the  wire,  when  in  connexion  with 
the  two  plates,  is  also  capable  of  exerting  a  powerful  action 
upon  the  magnetic  needle.  If  the  needle  be  allowed  to  take  its 
natural  position  under  the  directive  power  of  the  earth,  and  the 
wire  be  placed  above  it  in  a  parallel  direction,  the  end  which 
points  to  the  north  being  directed  towards  the  silver  plate,  that 
end  will  move  towards  the  west,  and  the  needle  will  tend  to 
place  itself  across  the  wire :  but  if  the  wire  be  placed  below  the 
needle,  the  same  pole  will  move  eastward,  and  cross  the  wire  in 
the  opposite  direction.  When  the  position  of  the  zinc  and 
platinum  plates,  with  regard  to  the  needle,  is  reversed,  the 
direction  of  the  movement  of  the  needle  will  be  also  reversed^ 
and  its  ultimate  position  will  indicate  the  course  of  the  current 
(123).  We  have  here  the  consideration  of  direction  introduced : 
for  the  direction  of  the  force  is  fixed  and  limited,  as  with  other 
forces  which  act  at  a  distance.  Direction  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  appreciating  by  reference  to  our  own  persons  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  upwards  and  downwards,  above  and  below,  right 
and  left,  backwards  and  forwards.     We  effect  the  same  object 


(123)  In  the  annexed  diagram,  let  p  n  represent  the  conducting 
wire  of  the  circuit,  n  beiog  in  connexion  with  the  silrer  plate,  and  p, 
with  the  zinc  plate.     Let  the  natural  direction  of  the  needle,  under 


the  influence  of  the  earth,  be  represented  by  the  arrow,  n  s,  between 
the  two  circles.  When  the  needle  is  placed  above  the  wire,  1,  its 
marked  pole  will  be  deflected  towards  the  west,  and  when  placed 
below  the  wire,  2,  it  will  be  deflected  to  the  east. 
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more  scientifically  by  reference  to  the  fixed  points  of  the  heavens 
and  the  position  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  we  propose  to  inquire  into  the 
laws  of  this  magnetic  action;  it  is  only  at  present  brought 
forward  to  demonstrate^  that  the  wire  which  connects  the  two 
metallic  plates  in  the  arrangement  which  has  been  described^ 
does  in  reality  transmit  a  force  which  manifests  itself  by  yery 
energetic  actions.  It  has  also  been  applied  to  the  construction 
of  a  very  delicate  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantities  of  the 
extraordinary  agent  which  is  thus  called  into  activity,  without 
an  explanation  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  proceed. 

§  679*  Every  point  of  the  connecting  wire  equally  influ- 
ences the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  force  with  which  it  affects  it 
may  be  doubled  by  bending  it  back  upon  itself,  and  placing  the 
needle  between  its  two  parallel  branches  (124).  ^  If  a  copper 
wire  be  bent  into  a  rectangular  form,  consisting  of  several  coils 
guarded  from  metallic  contact  by  being  covered  with  silk,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  rectangle  a  delicately  suspended  needle  be 
placed,  each  coil  will  add  its  influence  to  that  of  the  others,  and 
the  needle  will  be  impelled  by  the  joint  action  of  all.  If  such 
an  arrangement,  previous  to  its  connexion  with  the  active  plates, 
be  placed  so  that  the  rectangular  coils  be  parallel  to  the  needle 
in  the  position  it  occupies  under  the  directive  influence  of  the 
earth,  and  the  connexion  be  then  made,  the  effect  will  be  to 
occasion  such  a  deviation  from  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meridian,  as  will  arise  from  the  balance  between  the  new  force 
acting  on  it  and  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth.  The  number 
of  degrees  at  which  the  needle  stops,  measured  upon  a  graduated 


(124)  The  adjoining  figure  represents  a  magnetic  needle,  freely 
supported  upon  a  point  within  a  rectangle,  formed  by  a  wire  doubled 
back,  and  placed  in  coimexion  with  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  of 
a  circuit)  by  the  mercury  cups, 
p  and  N.     By  this  arrangement 
the  influence  of  the  under  part  of 
the  conducting  wire  is  doubled 
upon   the  needle:  for  both   the 
parallel  lengths  conspire  to  deflect 
it  from  its  natural  position  in  the 
same  direction,  and  to  bring  it 
into  a  position  nearer  to  a  right 
angle  to  the  plane  of  the  wire. 

2  H  2 
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arc  of  a  ciTcle,  will  therefore  give  an  approximative  measure  of 
the  intensity  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  wire.  For  small  devia- 
tions indeed,  not  exceeding  30°,  tiie  force  may  be  regarded  as 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  degrees ;  but  for  greater  devia- 
tions the  value  of  the  degrees  increases  very  rapidly. 

We  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  describe  the  several  modes 
by  which  the  force  may  be  determined  with  perfect  accuracy. 

§  680.  An  instrument  constructed  in  the  manner  which 
we  have  described  is  called  a  Galvanometer.  Its  delicacy  may  be 
very  much  increased  by  employing  two  needles  attached  together, 
one  above  the  other,  in  a  parallel  direction,  with  their  poles  in 
opposite  directions  (125).  The  distance  between  the  needles 
is  such  as  allow  the  upper  part  of  the  coil  of  wires  to  pass 
between  them ;  an  opening  being  left  by  the  separation  of  the 
wires  at  the  middle  of  the  coil,  for  allowing  the  thread  by  which 
they  are  suspended  to  hang  between  them.  By  this  contrivance, 
the  directive  power  of  the  earth  upon  the  astatic  needle,  as  it  is 
called,  is  very  nearly  neutralized,  enough  only  being  allowed  to 
remain  to  bring  it  to  a  constant  direction,  when  the  wire  is  in 
a  state  of  inactivity :  at  the  same  time  when  thrown  into  action, 
both  the  needles  are  impelled  in  the  same  direction.  The  lower 
needle  being  in  the  situation  of  the  more  simple  apparatus  just 


(126)  The  torsion  galranomc- 
ter  of  Dr.  Ritchie  is  Here  repre- 
sented, n  f  is  the  lower  needlf., 
sutToimded  by  the  coil  of  wire,  and 
connected  with  the  upper  needle 
s  N  by  a  piece  of  straw  which  passes 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  hori- 
sontal  coil,  and  through  a  drcnlar 
card  placed  above  it,  on  which  a 
graduated  circle  is  drawn.  It  is 
then  attached  to  the  torsion  fila- 
ment, which  u  fixed  to  a  screw, 
supported  by  the  frame  of  the  in- 
strument. The  filament  may  be  of 
glass,  and  the  angle  of  torsion  may 
easily  be  measured  upon  the  gra- 
duated card.  The  wires  of  the 
coil  are  easily  connected  with  the 
plates  of  the  circuit,  by  means  (^ 
the  small  mercury  cups. 
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described^  is  acted  upon  by  the  forces  in  every  part  of  the  coil^ 
while  the  upper  needle  is  impelled  by  the  contrary  influence  of 
the  upper  side  of  the  wire^  but  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
lower^  on  account  of  the  reversed  position  of  its  poles. 

The  needle  of  an  instrument  so  constructed  will  be  sensibly 
deflected  by  the  immersion  of  less  than  ^th  inch  of  zinc  wire, 
-gVth  inch  diameter,  and  a  corresponding  length  of  platinum 
wire,  in  a  large  drop  of  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  galvanometer  may  be  rendered  a  still  more  accurate 
measure  by  completely  neutralizing  the  influence  of  the  earth 
upon  the  astatic  needle,  and  substituting  the  force  of  torsion  to 
produce  the  equilibrium  with  the  force  of  the  active  wire.  The 
ease  and  accuracy  with  which  the  former  may  be  measured, 
renders  it  a  very  perfect  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  the 
latter. 

§  681.  The  law  of  the  propagation  of  the  current  force 
throughout  its  circuit,  or  the  conducting  power y  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  different  substances  of  which  it  is  composed,  has  been 
determined  by  the  most  accurate  measurement,  and  it  has  been 
found  to  be  directly  a$  the  areas  of  the  sections  of  the  conductors 
and  inversely  as  their  lengths.  Thus  in  the  metallic  wire  con- 
necting a  generating  and  conducting  plate,  it  is  specific  as( 
regards  the  metal,  but  in  all  cases  proportionate  to  the  square 
of  the  diameter.  We  may  state  the  law  in  other  words  thus : — 
the  resistances  to  the  passage  of  the  current  or  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  force  are  inversely  as  the  areas  of  the  sections  of  the 
conductors  and  directly  as  their  lengths, 

§  682.  Every  part  of  a  wire,  thus  forming  a  commiuii- 
cation  between  a  zinc  and  platinum  plate  immersed  without 
contact  in  the  same  vessel  of  acidulated  water,  whatever  the 
metal  may  be,  is  endued  upon  its  opposite  sides  with  the 
opposite  forces  which  are  resident  in  the  magnet,  and  commu- 
nicable only,  as  we  have  hitherto  found,  to  iron  and  nickel. 

§  683.  The  phenomena  which  occur  when  a  portion  of 
the  moist  structure  of  a  living  animal,  or  even  of  one  which  has 
been  a  short  time  dead,  is  made  the  medium  of  communication 
between  a  zinc  and  conducting  plate,  and  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted by  a  metallic  wire,  bear  testimony  to  the  propagation  of 
some  extraordinary  force  by  the  latter.     The  history  of  the 
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ori^  of  this  most  important  branch  of  science  must,  almost 
necessarily,  be  included  in  their  description.  In  the  year  1790, 
Professor  Galvani  of  Bologna,  was  accidentally  occupied  with 
the  dissection  of  a  frog,  at  the  time  when  some  other  person 
was  experimenting  with  an  electrical  machine  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  obseired  that,  whenever  die  point  of  his  scalpel  was 
in  contact  with  one  of  the  crural  nerves,  and  a  spark  was  drawn 
from  the  machine,  violent  convulsions  were  occasioned  in  the 
limbs. 

We  now  know  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  frog 
formed  part  of  a  system  of  bodies  under  induction,  by  the 
polarization  of  the  particles  of  which,  the  chaise  was  sustuned 
upon  the  prime  conductor;  when  the  latter  was  discharged, 
their  state  of  tension  was  relieved,  and  in  returning  to  their 
former  state,  commotion  was  produced  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  with  more  violence,  when  an  animal  is  placed  in  the 
course  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar.  In  seeking  to  vary 
the  circumstances  of  the  experiment,  the  explanation  of  which 
was  unknown  to  him,  Ghdvani  armed  the  muscles  and  the  nerves 
with  different  metals,  and  found  that,  whenever  a  metaUic  com- 
munication was  made  between  the  two,  similar  convulsive 
movements  were  produced  without  the  co-operation  of  the  elec- 
trical machine  (126).  The  new  branch  of  science  which  sprang 
from  this  capital  observation  has  been  called  Galvanism,  in 


(126)  The  annexed  figure  representa  the 
legs  of  a  frog  prepared  for  Qalvanic  experi- 
ments. The  akin  is  remored,  and  the  crural 
nerves,  a  a,  are  eoailj  found  hy  gently  sepaTaling 
the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  thighs:  £  is  a 
siWer  wire,  paa»ed  under  both  the  nerves,  by 
which  metallic  contact  is  insured.  The  legs 
may  be  laid  upon  a  plate  of  zinc;  and,  yihen 
the  circuit  is  completed  by  a  metallic  communi- 
cation between  the  two  metals,  violent  convul- 
sions are  produced. 
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honour  of  the  mind  which  discerned  the  importance  of  pheno- 
mena of  such  apparently  trifling  import. 

$  684.  There  are  many  ways  now  known  of  varying  the 
experiment*  By  placing  a  live  flounder  upon  a  slip  of  zinc 
with  a  shilling  upon  its  back^  whenever  a  metallic  communica- 
tion is  made  between  the  two  metals  by  a  metalhc  wire^  strong 
muscular  contractions  are  produced  in  the  fish.  If  a  piece  of 
silver  be  placed  upon  a  person^s  tongue^  and  a  piece  of  zinc  or 
lead  imder  it,  no  efiect  will  be  observed  so  long  as  the  two 
metals  are  kept  apart:  but  when  their  ends  are  brought  in 
contact,  a  slight  sensation^  as  from  a  feeble  electrical  shock, 
will  be  produced,  and  a  peculiar  saline  taste.  If  one  metal 
be  placed  between  the  upper  lip  and  the  gums,  upon  bringing 
their  ends  together  as  before,  the  eyes  will  be  affected  as  by  a 
flash  of  light.  This  observation  had  been  made  nearly  fifty 
years  prior  to  Galvani's  by  Sulzer,  but  excited  little  attention ; 
although,  perhaps,  it  exhibited  the  germ  of  the  future  science 
in  a  more  striking  form ;  showing  what  different  fruits  are  pro- 
duced by  accidental  seeds,  when  they  fall  upon  a  mental  soil 
unprepared  for  their  reception,  and  upon  one  fitted  by  proper 
culture. 

$  685.  In  these  experiments,  no  effects  are  observed 
from  separate  pieces  of  metal  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  con- 
tractions are  most  powerful  when  those  metals  which  are  most 
difficultly  acted  upon  by  adds  are  opposed  to  others  which  are 
easily  acted  upon.  The  fluids  of  the  animal  body  act  the  part 
of  the  dilute  acid  between  the  plates  in  the  single  circuit. 

§  686.  We  have  now  to  consider  how  the  impulse  which 
is  derived  from  the  zinc  is  transmitted  through  the  liquid  to 
the  platinum;  and  how  we  may  account  for  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  the  radicle  of  a  portion  of  acid  combines  with  the 
former,  while  the  equivalent  hydrogen,  with  which  it  was  asso- 
ciated, is  evolved  upon  the  distant  surface  of  the  latter. 

No  visible  transfer  of  the  disunited  elements  takes  place, 
and  if  the  vessel  which  contains  the  acid  be  divided  by  a 
diaphragm  of  bladder,  or  a  partition  of  porous  earthenware,  or 
other  substance  capable  of  imbibing  the  liquid,  and  the  two 
plates  be  placed  on  its  opposite  sides,  no  impediment  arises  to 
this  extraordinary  separation. 
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The  force  must  be  conceived  to  travel  in  this  part  of  its 
circuit  by  a  species  of  convection,  of  which  a  mechanical  illus- 
tration again  may  assist  us  in  forming  a  first  notion.  When  a 
number  of  ivory  balls  are  freely  suspended  in  a  row  so  as  just  to 
touch  one  another,  if  an  impulse  be  given  to  one  of  the  extreme 
ones  by  striking  it  with  a  hard  substance,  the  force  will  be 
communicated  from  ball  to  ball  without  disturbing  them,  till  it 
reaches  the  most  distant,  which  will  fly  ofi"  under  its  full  influ- 
ence. Such  analogies  are  but  remote,  and  must  not  be  strained 
too  far;  but  thus  we  may  conceive  that  the  force  of  affinity 
receives  an  impulse  in ,  a  certain  direction,  which  enables  the 
hydrogen  of  the  first  particle  of  aqueo-acid  which  undergoes 
decomposition  to  combine  momentarily  with  the  radicle  of 
the  next  particle  in  succession;  the  hydrogen  of  this  again  with 
the  radicle  of  the  next;  and  so  on,  till  the  last  particle  of 
hydrogen  communicates  the  impulse  to  the  platinum,  and 
escapes  in  its  own  elastic  form. 

The  force  thus  taken  up  by  the  conducting  plate,  is  trans- 
mitted along  the  connecting  wire,  with  the  phenomena  which 
we  have  described,  back  to  the  zinc,  and  thus  the  circuit  is 
completed. 

§  687*  The  imperfection  of  verbal  communication  obliges 
us  to  describe  these  phenomena  as  successive,  whereas  they  are 
sensibly  contemporaneous.  The  generated  force  is  commonly 
described  as  a  current,  as  of  some  imponderable  fluid,  flowing 
from  the  zinc  through  the  liquid  to  the  platinum,  and  back 
again  through  the  wire  to  the  zinc.  The  current  may  as  easily 
be  conceived  to  be  made  up  of  a  succession  of  impulses^  com- 
municated to  a  distance  through  appropriate  conductors,  as  of 
the  perpetual  generation  of  a  fluid;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vibrations  of  an  elastic  body  might  be  deemed  a  current  of 
mechanical  force,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  sound  explained 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  acoustic  fluid. 

The  expression,  however,  of  a  current  is  very  convenient, 
and  when  thus  guarded  cannot  well  lead  to  misapprehension. 


§  688.  The  amount  of  force  set  in  circulation,  as  measured 
either  by  the  zinc  consumed,  or  the  hydrogen  disengaged  in 
given  times,  or  by  its  instantaneous  heating  or  magnetic 
effects,  is  dependent  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  immersed 
in  the  liquid,  supposing  them  of  equal  sizes  and  at  equal  dis- 
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tances  from  each  other.  It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  the 
size  of  the  plates  determines^  in  fact^  the  area  of  the  section  of 
the  liquid  portion  of  the  circuit ;  the  resistance  of  which  infi- 
nitely exceeding  that  of  the  metallic  portion  is^  according  to  the 
law  which  we  have  just  stated,  inversely  proportioned  to  such 
area.  It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  metal  surfaces 
should  have  any  exact  geometric  figure;  though  our  future 
investigations  will  require  that  we  should  limit  them  by  geome- 
tric relations.  The  precise  expressions  of  experimental  results 
which  are  thus  attainable,  have  brought  this  department  of 
chemical  philosophy  within  the  dominion  of  mathematical 
calculation,  and  inspired  new  hopes  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
science.  The  amount  of  force  also  decreases  with  the  distance 
of  the  plates,  or  the  length  of  the  liquid  conductor,  to  which 
the  resistance  is  directly  proportionate. 

§  689.  If  plates  of  a  certain  extent  of  sur&ce,  instead  of 
being  immersed  in  one  cell  of  liquid,  be  cut  into  several  equal 
pairs  and  placed  in  separate  cells,  and  all  the  zinc  plates  be 
connected  together  by  metaUic  wires,  and  all  the  platinum 
similarly  connected,  no  action  will  ensue  till  the  two  sets  are 
also  connected  together  by  another  wire;  but  when  this  has 
been  effected,  the  amount  of  circulating  force  will  be  sensibly 
the  same  as  before.  A  galvanometer  placed  between  any  two 
similar  plates,  will  indicate  that  the  current  passes  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  when  placed  between  the  opposite  sets,  that  the 
currents  of  all  are  united  in  its  wire.  When  arranged  in  this 
manner,  it  is  not  essential  that  all  the  pairs  should  be  of  the 
same  dimensions,  for  the  actions  of  all,  however  unequal,  may 
thus  be  combined. 

§  690.  It  is  obvious  that  a  second  zinc  plate  cannot 
perform  the  functions  of  a  conducting  plate  to  the  first,  because 
it  will  itself  tend  to  generate  a  current  of  exactly  equal  power 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  powers  at  the  two  places  of 
action  being  in  direct  communication  wiU  be  balanced  against 
each  other  through  the  medium  of  the  metals,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  in  which  mechanical  forces  are  balanced 
against  each  other  by  the  intervention  of  the  lever.  But  any 
metal  which  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  radicle  of  the  acid 
than  platinum,  provided  it  be  less  than  that  of  zinc,  may  be 
substituted  for  it.     Thus,  copper  when  opposed  to  platinum  is 
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capable  of  generating  a  feebk  corrent;  but  when  opposed  to 
zinc  will  become  an  efficient  conducting  plate.  Its  attraction^ 
however^  for  the  radicle^  though  counteracted,  will  act  as  an 
antagonist  force  and  check  the  current;  and  another  kind  of 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current  is  introduced  to  our 
notice  by  tiiis  tendency  to  a  counter  current. 

§  691.  As  cwrrent  affinity  is  thus  liable  to  be  checked  in 
its  course  by  the  tendency  of  an  opposing  affinity,  so  may  it  be 
assisted  by  the  more  speedy  removal  from  its  circuit  of  the 
disengaged  hydrogen  which,  by  its  adhesion  to  the  conducting 
plate,  tends  also  to  generate  a  counter  current.  This  may  be 
effected  by  the  addition  to  the  liquid  of  a  portion  of  nitric  add; 
and  in  this  case  no  hydrogen  will  be  given  o£f,  and  the  energy 
of  the  current,  as  manifested  by  its  heating  and  magnetic 
powers,  will  be  greatly  increased.  After  allowing  such  a  cJiarge 
to  neutralize  itself,  by  its  action  upon  the  zinc,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  of  the  salts  which  are  formed,  the  addition  of  lime 
will  disengage  abundant  fumes  of  ammonia;  thus,  proving  that, 
not  only  has  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  combined  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  acid  to  form  water,  but  that  another  portion  has 
combined  also  with  the  nitrogen  to  constitute  the  volatile 
alkali. 

§  692.  The  hydrogen  may  also  be  removed  by  the  action 
of  metallic  salts;  for,  when  under  the  restraint  of  adhesion,  it 
is  capable  of  reducing  the  metals  from  their  saline  solutions. 
The  formation  of  the  hydrogen,  or  any  other  substance  capable 
of  generating  an  opposing  current,  may  even  be  prevented  by 
the  precipitation  of  the  same  metal  as  that  of  which  the  con- 
ducting plate  is  formed  from  one  of  its  saline  compounds.  A 
little  additional  arrangement  is,  however,  necessary  to  effect 
this  with  precision.  If  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  be 
merely  added  to  the  liquid  in  the  cell  which  contains  the  two 
plates,  after  the  circuit  has  been  completed,  the  platinum  plate 
will  speedily  become  coated  with  reduced  copper;  but  a  portion 
of  the  metal  wiU  also  be  precipitated  upon  the  zinc  plate,  owing 
to  the  hydrogen  which  still  adheres  to  its  surface  from  the  local 
action:  the  consequence  will  be  that  strong  local  action  will 
take  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  zinc  plate,  owing  to  small 
circuits  formed  with  the  copper  which  attaches  itself  to  it. 

If  the  cell,  however,  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a 
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diaphragm  of  bladder^  or  porous  earthenware,  and  the  sulphate 
of  copper  be  added  only  to  that  division  which  contains  the 
conducting  plate,  the  current  will  proceed  with  increased  energy, 
and  the  hydrogen  will  be  completely  absorbed. 

§  693.  The  removal  of  the  hydrogen  firom  the  circuit 
may  also  be  expedited  by  what  may  be  called  mechanical  means 
as  contradistinguished  from  chemicaL  It  may  be  observed, 
that  the  hydrogen  which  possesses  a  strong  power  of  adhesion 
to  platinum  passes  off  from  the  comers  and  edges  of  a  plate 
with  much  greater  facility  than  from  its  plane  surfaces:  the 
adhesion  being  of  course  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
of  the  surface  of  contact:  and  we  have  already  mentioned  the 
greater  facility  with  which  vapour  passes  off  from  a  rough 
surface  than  from  a  smooth  one  (§  87)*  If  the  surface  of  the 
platinmn  plate  be  roughened,  or  if  platinum  be-  thrown  down 
upon  a  plate  of  silver  in  a  pulverulent,  but  still  adherent,  state, 
the  evolution  of  the  hydrogen  is  greatly  facilitated,  and  its 
counter-action  diminished. 

§  694.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  modification 
which  the  force  of  affinity  undergoes  in  these  combinations, 
everything  is  limited  by  the  laws  of  definite  and  equivalent 
proportions.  For  every  32  grains  of  zinc  expended  in  the 
generation  of  the  force,  80  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  are  formed, 
and  1  grain  of  hydrogen  is  evolved;  or  else  80  grains  of  sulphate 
of  copper  are  decomposed,  and  32  parts  of  metallic  copper 
are  precipitated. 

Moreover,  if  we  compare  these  effects  of  chemical  force 
with  the  effects  produced  by  the  associated  forces,  we  shall  find 
that,  if  a  certain  amount  of  these  compositions  and  decompo- 
sitions take  place  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  a  corresponding 
effect  will  be  instantaneously  produced,  either  upon  the  mag- 
netic or  calorific  galvanometer;  and  if  the  chemical  effects  be 
augmented,  the  heating  and  magnetic  effects  will  be  propor- 
tionately increased.  As  in  the  thermometer  we  adopt  the 
measure  of  one  of  the  effects  of  heat,  viz.  expansion,  as  the 
measure  of  tiie  cause,  so  we  measure  the  force  of  the  current, 
either  by  its  chemical,  its  magnetic  or  its  heating  effects. 

§  695.  The  local  circuits  which  we  have  just   pointed 
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out  as  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  upon  the  zinc 
plate^  when  not  protected  by  a  diaphragm^  will  now  explain  the 
action  of  zinc  in  its  ordinary  state^  upon  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Perfectly  pure  zinc  acts  exactly  the  same  as  the  amalgamated 
metal^  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  bubbles  of  hydixjgen, 
which  adhere  to  it^  and  put  an  end  to  the  process  of  decom- 
position; but  particles  of  iron^  copper^  and  other  metals  which 
are  met  with  in  the  zinc  of  commerce^  constitute  so  many  points 
to  which  the  hydrogen  is  directed  by  the  influence  of  small 
local  circuits^  and  the  action  proceeds.  This  local  expenditure 
of  force  does  not  interfere  with  that  which  passes  in  the  prin- 
cipal circuit,  and  common  zinc  may  be  employed  for  the 
construction  of  such  circuits,  although  the  metal  which  is 
expended  in  the  local  action  is  wasted  for  the  main  purposes  of 
the  combination. 

§  696.  The  affinities  of  other  substances  may  be  thrown 
into  circulation,  and  when  solutions  of  hydriodic,  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  are  substituted  for  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  iodides  or  chlorides  of  zinc  are  formed,  and  their  hydrogen 
is  directed  to  the  conducting  plate.  The  conditions  of  this 
efficiency  we  shall  advert  to  more  particularly  hereafter. 

§  697*  The  most  energetic  affinity  unaccompanied  by 
decomposition  cannot,  however,  be  thrown  into  circulation: 
it  is  essential  that  the  liquid  portion  of  the  circuit  should  be  a 
compound.  The  simple  and  direct  combination  of  zinc  with 
oxygen,  or  of  zinc  with  the  radicle  of  the  acid,  cannot  be  made 
to  produce  any  of  the  effects  of  a  current,  and  the  decomposition 
of  the  hydro-acid,  no  less  than  the  composition  of  the  salt  of 
zinc,  is  necessary  to  this  result. 

The  affinity  of  zinc  for  chlorine  is  so  great,  that  the  metal 
will  spontaneously  ignite  when  introduced  into  the  gas,  but 
zinc  and  platinum  have  been  properly  disposed  together  in 
liquid  chlorine  without  producing  the  slightest  current.  It  does 
not  excite  a  current  through  the  two  plates  by  combining  with 
the  zinc,  for  its  particles  cannot  transfer  the  force  which  is 
active  at  the  point  of  combination,  across  to  the  platinum.  It  is 
not  a  conductor  of  itself,  like  the  metals;  nor  is  it  capable  of 
transmitting  the  force  by  that  species  of  convection  which  we 
have  just  described  (§  686) ;  and,  hence,  there  is  simple  chemical 
action  at  the  spot,  and  no  current. 
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The  metals  themselves^  though  excellent  conductors^  cannot 
alone  be  made  to  transfer  the  force  from  the  point  of  generation 
to  a  distance.  Melted  lead  and  tin  are  capable  of  combining 
with  platinum  with  great  energy  and  the  evolution  of  light  and 
heat ;  but  if  a  bent  tube  be  filled  with  melted  tin^  and  one 
extremity  be  put  into  metallic  communication  with  one  wire  of 
a  delicate  galvanometer^  and  a  similar  communication  be  made 
between  the  other  and  a  plate  of  platinum^  which  is  afterwards 
immersed  in  the  tin^  the  needle  will  be  affected  in  a  slight 
degree  at  the  first  application  of  the  heat,  from  a  cause  which 
will  be  hereafter  pointed  out,  but  will  be  no  further  disturbed 
when  the  energetic  action  between  the  two  metals  comes  on. 

§  698.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  current  of  affi- 
nity, it  is  necessary  that  the  divellent  substance  be  a  conductor 
of  electricity,  otherwise  the  force  which  is  developed  upon 
different  points  of  its  surface  can  never  travel  back  to  those 
points  from  the  conducting  wire  in  which  it  has  been  collected. 
But  the  same  metal  may  perform  the  functions  both  of  a  gene- 
rating and  conducting  plate,  provided  one  portion  of  its  surface 
be  immersed  into  a  liquid  which  it  is  capable  of  decomposing, 
while  another  is  plunged  into  a  liquid  to  which  it  is  indifferent ; 
both  liquids  being  also  in  contact  with  each  other:  for  the 
convection  of  the  force  can  be  maintained  by  two  or  more 
liquids  in  contact,  if  the  elements  of  the  compounds  are  inter- 
changeable with  each  other. 

If  a  glass  tube,  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  be  bent  into 
the  form  of  the  letter  U,  and  the  two  legs  be  separated  by  a 
plug  of  clay,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  other  porous  material,  upon 
filling  one  leg  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  the  other 
with  acidulated  water,  and  dipping  one  end  of  a  bent  strip  of 
copper  into  the  first,  and  the  other  end  into  the  second,  a  circuit 
will  be  formed.  The  extremity  in  the  acid  will  be  slowly  dis- 
solved, and  the  opposite  extremity,  being  protected  from  action 
by  the  already  saturated  state  of  the  solution  in  which  it  is  im- 
mersed, will  become  coated  with  reduced  copper ;  and  if  the 
strip  be  divided  in  the  middle,  and  again  connected  by  the 
wires  of  a  galvanometer,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  in  the  same 
direction  that  it  would  have  been  by  a  zinc  plate  in  the  acid. 
If  a  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  be  substituted  for  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  slip  of  zinc,  or  tin,  or  some  other 
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metal,  be  substituted  for  the  slip  of  copper^  a  current  wiU  also 
be  established  (127). 

The  arrangement  of  the  circuit  maybe  more  simple  still; 
for  if  some  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  be  poured  into  a 
straight  glass  tube,  and  some  acidulated  water  upon  it,  so  as 
not  to  mix  the  two  liquids,  upon  immersing  a  strip  of  copper 
into  both,  the  lower  part  will  become  covered  with  precipitated 
copper,  while  the  upper  will  be  dissolved. 

§  699.  The  command  which  we  thus  obtain  over  the 
force  of  affinity ;  the  power  of  regulating  both  its  quantity  and 
the  duration  of  its  action ;  the  possibility  of  directing  the  evolu- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  energetic  agents  at  particular  points ; 
and  especially  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen  in  a  state  which 
enables  its  all-powerful  affinities  to  act  upon  surrounding  com- 
pounds, may  be  applied  to  the  production  of  compositions  and 
decompositions  which  cannot  be  effected  by  the  more  confined 
and  sudden  energy  of  local  action.  In  the  simple  apparatus  of 
the  bent  tube,  which  has  been  just  described,  if  one  leg  be  filled 
with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  the  other  with  some  solu- 
tion of  a  metallic  salt,  and  a  plate  of  zinc  be  immersed  in  the 
first,  and  a  plate  of  platinum  in  the  second,  on  completing  the 
circuit  by  the  metallic  communication  of  the  two  plates,  the 
metal  will  be  reduced  upon  the  latter.  On  account  of  the  slow- 
ness and  regularity  of  the  operation,  it  will  often  assume  the 
form  of  small  crystals  of  the  greatest  regularity  and  beauty. 
Thus,  when  protochloride  of  iron  is  submitted  to  the  process, 
after  some  days,  the  iron  will  be  precipitated  in  very  small  tetra- 
hedral  crystals,  which  are  sometimes  so  closely  grouped  to- 
gether, as  to  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  melted  upon 
the  platinum.  Even  the  salts  of  those  metals  which  have  the 
strongest  attraction  for  oxygen,  may  be  reduced  by  the  same 


(127)  The  annexed  figure  represents  the  glass 
tube  bent  in  the  manner  described  in  the  text.  If 
the  lower  part  be  stopped  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  be  poured  into 
one  branch,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  the 
other,  by  immersing  a  slip  of  copper  into  each,  and 
connecting  the  two  ends  n  and  p  with  a  galvano- 
meter, a  current  will  be  indicated. 
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slow  process.  If  chloride  of  zirooiiium^  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  iron^  be  operated  upon^  the  platinum 
plate  slowly  assumes  a  gray  tint^  and^  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours^  brilliant  scales  of  a  steel-^[ray  colour  will  be 
perceptible.  These  scales  undergo  no  change  in  the  solution^ 
so  long  as  they  are  under  the  influence  of  the  current;  but 
when  they  are  withdrawn^  they  rapidly  oxidate  either  in  the 
air  or  in  water  with  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen^  and  fall 
into  a  white  powder* 

The  skilful  apjdication  of  these  means  has  enabled  M.  Bec- 
querel  to  obtain  a  variety  of  crystallized  compounds  of  different 
substances^  which  are  sometimes  found  in  nature,  but  were 
never  before  produced  by  art. 

§  700.  Dr.  Golding  Bird  has  improved  the  apparatus 
by  which  the  circulating  force  may  be  directed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  these  effects.  A  glass  cylinder,  1*5  inch  in  diameter, 
and  4  inches  in  length,  is  closed  at  one  end  by  a  plug  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  '^  inch  in  thickness;  this  cylinder  is  fixed  by  corks 
inside  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  about  8  inches  deep  and  2 
inches  in  diameter.  A  piece  of  sheet  copper,  6  inches  long  and 
3  inches  wide  (having  a  copper  conducting  wire  soldered  to  it), 
is  loosely  coiled  up  and  placed  in  the  small  cylinder ;  a  piece 
of  amalgamated  zinc,  having  also  a  conducting  wire  soldered  to 
it,  is  placed  in  the  larger  external  cylinder.  The  latter  is  then 
filled  with  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and  the  former  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  When  the  two 
plates  are  placed  in  connexion  with  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer, 
a  feeble  current  will  be  indicated,  and,  after  being  in  action 
some  weeks,  chloride  of  zinc  will  be  found  in  the  external  cylin- 
der, and  beautiful  crystals  of  metallic  copper  adhering  to  the 
copper  plate  in  the  smaller  cylinder. 

Instead  of  the  galvanometer,  this  piece  of  apparatus  may  be 
connected  with  another  apparatus,  the  counterpart  of  the  first ; 
the  zinc  being  put  into  metaUic  communication  with  a  platinum 
plate  in  the  interior  cylinder,  and  the  copper  with  a  zinc  plate 
in  the  outer;  the  outer  cylinder  of  this  second  arrangement  may 
be  filled  like  the  second  with  the  weak  brine,  and,  in  the  inner 
cylinder  may  be  placed  the  solution  of  the  oxide,  which  it  is 
intended  to  reduce  by  the  agency  of  the  hydrogen,  which  will 
be  slowly  evolved  upon  the  surface  of  the  platinum*  Metallic 
manganese  and  nickel  may  thus  be  obtained  from  their  chlo- 
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rides;  and  silicon  from  a  solution  of  its  fluoride  in  alcohol. 
Potassium  and  sodium^  in  combination  with  mercury^  may  even 
be  obtained  in  such  an  apparatus,  by  placing  solutions  of  their 
chlorides  in  contact  with  that  metal. 

§  701.  If  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  be  placed  in 
the  decomposing  cell,  with  mercury  in  contact  with  the  plati- 
num plate,  a  curious  and  striking  result  is  obtained,  upon  which 
much  hypothetical  speculation  has  been  expended.  After  a 
few  hours,  the  fluid  metal  swells  up  to  five  or  six  times  its 
former  bulk.  Upon  removing  it  from  the  cell  by  means  of  the 
plate  to  which  it  adheres,  it  is  found  to  be  of  a  buttery  con- 
sistence, and  to  possess  a  dull,  silvery,  colour,  like  a  metallic 
amalgam.  It  even  crystallizes  in  cubes  at  a  temperature  of  0^ 
Fahr. :  when  carefully  dried  and  decomposed  over  mercury  it 
evolves  ammonia  and  hydrogen  gases  in  the  proportion  of  2  :  I, 
or  NH4.  Upon  being  immersed  in  water,  it  slowly  gives  oflF 
hydrogen ;  the  mercury  returns  to  its  former  state,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  is  obtained. 

The  same  amalgam  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  1  grain  of 
potassium  in  100  grains  of  mercury,  and  dropping  the  globule 
into  a  glass  containing  a  strong  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 
It  swells  up  rapidly,  and  remains  permanent  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  admit  of  examination. 

§  702.  It  has  been,  and  is  still,  maintained  by  high 
authorities,  that  this  product  is  a  real  metallic  amalgam ;  and 
there  are  two  views  of  the  nature  of  the  metal  with  which  the 
mercury  is  supposed  to  be  combined.  According  to  the  first, 
nitrogen  is  supposed  to  be  a  body  compounded  of  a  metal  and 
oxygen,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  current,  the  metal  being 
evolved  upon  the  mercury,  and  combining  with  it.  When 
thrown  into  water,  it  takes  oxygen  from  it,  and  nitrogen  is 
reproduced,  which,  with  part  of  the  hydrogen,  forms  ammonia, 
and  another  part  escapes.  Every  effort  has,  however,  failed  to 
produce  this  supposed  metal  in  the  separate  state. 

§  703.  The  second  view  supposes  that  ammonia  (NH3) 
unites  with  an  additional  equivalent  of  hydrogen  to  constitute  a 
metal  (NH4),  which  forms  the  amalgam  with  the  mercury. 
This  imaginary  compound  has  been  named  ammomum;  and 
this  hypo^esis  considers  oxide  of  ammonium  (NH4O)  to  be  the 
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base  of  all  the  salts  of  ammonia.  As  these  salts  generally 
contain  1  equivalent  of  water,  their  analysis  will  not  contradict 
the  assumption^  for 

NH,0  =  NHallO 

According  to  the  binary  theory  of  salts,  however,  NH4O,  in 
combining  with  a  hydro-acid^  as  HCH,  or  with  an  aqueo-acid^  as 
HSO4,  behaves  as  metallic  saline  bases,  and  unites  with  the 
radicle,  throwing  off  its  oxygen  to  form  water  with  the  hydro- 
gen^ as 

NII^,  SO4  +  HO 

§  704.  There  is  something  startling^  perhaps,  to  our  pre- 
conceived notions,  in  thus  supposing  that  a  permanent  gas  like 
hydrogen^  or  a  combination  of  permanent  gases^  may  have  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  metals,  but  the  view  is  not  wanting  in 
strong  analogies  for  its  support.  In  the  first  place^  we  have 
seen^  and  we  shall  hereafter  adduce  still  further  evidence  to 
show^  how  completely  hydrogen  may  be  substituted  for  metals 
in  all  chemical  combinations. 

In  the  second  place^  it  is  the  only  simple  substance^  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  that  follows  the  same  course  as  the  metals 
in  the  circuit  which  we  are  now  investigating* 

And  in  the  third  place,  it  differs  in  nothing  from  mercury 
in  a  state  of  vapour,  except  its  density,  and  the  lowncss  of  its 
point  of  vaporization.  The  vapour  of  mercury  at  its  boiling-point, 
has  none  of  those  characters  which  we  are  apt  to  suppose  ought 
predominantly  to  distinguish  a  metal ;  it  is  perfectly  transparent 
and  colourless^  and  moreover,  it  is  a  perfect  non-conductor  of 
electricity. 

§  705.  In  the  phenomena  of  current  affinity,  which  we 
have  hitherto  considered^  the  generating  and  conducting  plates 
have  been  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions^  but  the  rela- 
tive size  and  position  of  these  surfaces  are  important  circum- 
stances in  the  arrangement,  and  greatly  influence  the  amount  of 
force  thrown  into  circulation. 

Upon  examining  a  plate  of  platinum,  which  has  been 
separated  from  a  zinc  plate  by  a  diaphragm,  in  the  manner 
before  described,  (§  692),  and  surrounded  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  after  it  has  been  thrown  into  action,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  reduced  copper  has  not  only  been  precipitated  upon 
the  face  opposed  to  the  zinc,  but  upon  the  back  surface  also; 

2  I 
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proving  that  the  force  by  which  the  metal  was  transported  has 
not  only  been  directed  in  straight  lines  between  the  two  plates, 
but  in  lines  which  must  have  bent  round  the  edges  of  the  con- 
ducting plate.  This  spread  and  direction  of  the  force  is  a  highly 
interesting  subject  of  investigation. 

§  706.  If  a  large  silver^  or  brass,  plate,  at  least  a  foot 
square,  be  placed  in  a  shallow  trough  and  covered  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  to  which  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  copper  has 
been  added,  and  an  amalgamated  zinc  wire,  of  about  one-eighth 
inch  diameter,  be  allowed  to  rest  by  one  of  its  ends  upon  its 
centre,  the  instant  the  two  metals  come  into  contact,  a  circular 
spot  of  reduced  copper  will  be  thrown  down,  and  rapidly  spread 
itself  in  such  a  way  that,  in  a  few  hours,  a  well-defined  circle  of 
six  inches  in  diameter  will  be  formed.  When  the  experiment 
is  made  by  inclosing  the  zinc  wire  in  a  glass  tube,  the  lower 
end  of  which  is  covered  with  bladder  and  filled  with  the  dilute 
acid,  so  as  to  prevent  the  immediate  contact  with  the  plate, 
provided  a  good  metallic  contact  be  made  by  means  of  a  con- 
ducting wire  with  any  other  part,  the  precipitation  will  still 
proceed  from  the  point  immediately  under  the  wire  as  from  a 
centre. 

Again. — If  a  small  piece  of  zinc,  whose  length  is  somewhat 
greater  than  its  width,  be  soldered  to  the  centre  of  a  silver  plate 
of  about  six  inches  square,  and  it  be  placed  perpendicularly  in  a 
jar,  and  covered  with  the  solution  of  copper  in  acidulated  water, 
the  copper  will  immediately  precipitate  itself  upon  the  silver  in 
the  form  of  an  oval  surrounding  the  zinc,  and  gradually  extend- 
ing itself  equally  on  all  sides,  will,  in  a  few  hours,  reach  the 
edge  of  the  plate.  It  will  then  make  its  appearance  upon  the 
opposite  surface,  till,  ultimately,  both  sides  are  coated;  the 
deposition,  however,  decreasing  in  thickness,  as  it  recedes  from 
the  central  zinc. 

§  707*  This  influence  of  a  small  generating  surface  upon 
a  large  conducting  one,  was  most  ingeniously  applied  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  to  the  prevention  of  that  corrosion  of  the 
copper  sheathing  of  ships,  which  takes  place  in  salt  water  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  matter  of  national  concern.  By 
placing  masses  of  zinc  or  cast-iron  upon  the  ships'  bows,  and 
near  the  stem,  in  contact  with  the  copper,  and  exposing  a 
surface  of  not  more  than  xioth  of  that  of  the  latter  metal,  it 
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was  completely  protected.  Unfortunately^  however^  along  with 
the  hydrogen,  which  was  thus  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the 
copper,  a  quantity  of  the  earthy  bases  of  the  saline  compounds 
which  are  contained  in  sea  water,  were  determined  to  the  same 
surface,  and  formed  a  crust,  which  is  most  favourable  to  the 
adhesion  of  weeds,  and  of  certain  marine  animals,  which  impede 
the  sailing  of  a  ship.  On  this  account,  the  use  of  the  pro- 
tectors  was  given  up;  but  probably  too  hastily,  for,  by  insu- 
lating the  generating  metal,  it  would  be  easy  to  contrive  the 
means  of  bringing  it  into  activity,  by  a  temporary  connexion,  at 
such  times  only  as  its  influence  could  not  fail  of  being  beneficial. 

§  708.  From  the  disposition  which  is  manifested  by  the 
force,  in  these  experiments,  to  spread  itself  equally  in  all 
directions  from  an  active  centre,  it  might  be  concluded,  that 
the  most  simple  and  perfect  combination  of  this  kind  would 
probably  consist  of  a  solid  sphere  (or  rather  active  point)  of  a 
generating  metal,  surrounded  by  a  hollow  sphere  of  an  inactive 
conducting  metal,  with  an  intervening  liquid,  capable  of  decom- 
position by  the  former,  and  not  by  the  latter;  the  circuit  being 
completed  by  a  conducting  wire  properly  disposed  for  connect- 
ing the  two  metals,  for  if  we  carefully  observe  the  e£fect  which 
is  produced  by  a  large  flat  circular  conducting  plate,  opposed  to 
a  mere  point  of  active  metal,  and  recollect  the  law  of  the 
increase  of  distance  between  the  two,  it  would  at  once  strike  us, 
that  by  gathering  up  the  conducting  plate,  as  it  were,  into  the 
form  of  a  hemisphere,  we  should  necessarily  approximate  the 
two  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
current;  as,  supposing  the  extent  of  surface  to  remain  the  same, 
the  deptli  of  the  conducting  liquid  would  be  diminished.  It 
would  also  appear  that  a  second  hemisphere  opposed  to  the 
former,  so  as  to  constitute  a  hollow  sphere  surrounding  the 
active  point  in  the  centre,  would  add  to  the  conducting  surface 
without  increasing  the  depth  of  the  liquid,  which  would  always 
be  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  The  properties  of  such 
a  circuit  may  be  submitted  to  experimental  examination,  by 
means  of  the  following  arrangement. 

Two  hollow  hemispheres  of  brass  are  fitted  together  water- 
tight, by  means  of  exterior  flanges  half  an  inch  wide,  and  a 
collar  of  leather,  and  thus  form  a  sphere,  the  interior  diameter 
of  which  is  9|  inches;  consequently  exposing  a  surface  of  about 
268.8  square  inches.     The  lower  hemisphere  is  fitted  into  a 
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frame  carrying  buttons  by  which  the  tipper  can  be  securely 
wedged  down  upon  it;  and  underneath  these  is  a  small  cock^ 
by  which  any  liquid  in  the  interior  may  be  drawn  oflF.  The 
upper  part  of  the  upper  hemisphere  terminates  in  a  tube  of 
about  one  inch  in  length,  forming  an  opening  through  which  a 
membranous  bag  may  be  introduced,  and  firom  which  it  may 
be  suspended.  This  bag  is  then  charged  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  consisting  of  one  measure  of  the 
former  and  eight  of  the  latter,  and  the  unoccupied  part  of  the 
sphere  is  filled  with  the  same  mixture,  saturated  with  sulphate 
of  copper. 

§  709.  When  a  small  sphere  of  amalgamated  zinc,  of  one 
inch  diameter  (and  exposing,  therefore,  a  surface  of  3.14  square 
inches),  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  well-varnished  copper  wire 
in  the  centre  of  the  sphere  so  arranged,  and  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  wire  is  connected  by  the  intervention  of  a  galvano- 
meter with  the  outside  of  the  upper  hemisphere,  the  needle  will 
be  deflected  to  a  certain  amount,  say  60^,  and  will  remain  quite 
steady  for  many  hours.  If  the  apparatus  be  then  opened  and 
examined,  the  upper  hemisphere  will  be  found  coated  with  a 
beautiful  deposition  of  pink  copper.  The  lower  hemisphere, 
which  was  cut  off  from  metallic  communication  with  the  upper 
by  the  collar  of  leather,  will  have  no  such  precipitate  upon  it. 

§  710.  If  the  sphere  be  then  put  together  again,  and 
charged  as  before,  and  the  circuit  be  closed  as  in  the  last 
instance,  with  the  upper  hemisphere,  the  deviation  of  the  needle 
will  of  course  be  the  same.  If  the  connexion  be  then  broken 
with  the  upper  hemisphere,  and  made  with  the  lower,  the  devi- 
ation will  still  be  60^,  and  when  connexion  is  made  at  the  same 
time  with  both  hemispheres,  the  position  of  the  needle  will  not 
alter.  If,  while  in  this  state,  either  wire  be  lifted  singly  from 
its  connexion  with  either  hemisphere,  the  needle  will  remain 
perfectly  steady. 

§  711*  Upon  bringing  the  conducting  wire  of  the  lower 
hemisphere  into  direct  communication  with  that  of  the  zinc 
ball,  while  the  wire  of  the  upper  hemisphefe  is  connected  as 
before  with  the  galvanometer,  or  vice  versa,  the  needle  will  only 
recede  to  40°.  From  this  it  appears  that,  although  the  whole 
amount  of  the  force  originating  at  the  zinc  is  capable  of  passing 
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off  by  means  of  either  hemisphere  singly,  it  distributes  itself 
between  the  two,  when  both  passages  are  open,  notwithstanding 
an  additional  resistance  is  interposed  in  one  by  the  addition  of 
the  galvanometer.  Extra  contacts  with  different  parts  of  the 
two  hemispheres  make  no  difference  in  any  of  these  results. 

§  712.  When  the  sphere  is  opened,  after  it  has  been  in 
action  for  some  time  with  both  the  hemispheres  connected,  an 
equal  coating  of  copper  is  found  equally  difiused  over  each. 
There  will  be  no  greater  accumulation  of  the  precipitate  about 
the  points  with  which  the  conducting  wires  were  brought  into 
immediate  contact,  and  towards  which  the  force  difiused  over 
the  sphere  must  have  converged,  than  at  any  other  point; 
proving  that  the  force  which  must  have  diverged  from  the 
centre  equally  through  the  liquid,  could  only  have  drawn 
towards  the  conducting  wires  in  the  conducting  sphere  itself. 

If  two  zinc  baUs  be  placed  in  the  position  of  the  single  one, 
or  if  a  rod  of  the  same  amalgamated  metal,  six  inches  in  length 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  be  substituted  for  it,  the  increase 
of  the  generating  surface  will  make  very  little  difference  in  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  force. 

§  713.  If,  when  both  the  hemispheres  are  in  metallic 
communication,  the  position  of  the  zinc  ball  within  be  varied, 
it  will  be  found  that,  whatever  be  the  change,  no  difference  in 
the  result  will  ensue.  Whether  it  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  membrane  almost  in  contact  with  the  sphere,  or  drawn  up 
nearly  to  the  top,  or  again  placed  in  the  centre,  no  appreciable 
alteration  in  the  galvanometer  will  be  found.  The  mean  area  of 
the  section  of  the  conducting  liquid  will  be  the  same  in  all 
cases. 

§  714.  The  diffusion  of  the  precipitated  copper  is,  how- 
ever, very  much  influenced  by  the  position  of  the  ball;  when 
near  the  top  or  the  bottom  it  is  thrown  down  in  a  compact 
layer  on  the  segment  immediately  in  its  vicinity,  and  becomes 
thinner  and  thinner  over  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  sphere. 
To  observe  this  effect  with  the  greatest  distinctness,  the  action 
in  each  case  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes;  for  the  deposition  becomes  compact  in  every 
part  in  a  longer  time,  when  it  is  not  so  easy  to  judge  of  the 
different  degrees  of  thickness. 
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§  715*  If  we  imagine  a  luminous  point  placed  in  the 
same  way  within  an  opaque  hollow  sphere^  we  know  that  in 
every  position  its  intensity  would  remain  the  same^  but  only 
from  the  centre  would  its  light  be  equally  difiused ;  and  when 
approximated  towards  any  part  of  the  surfiAce^  that  part  would 
be  more  strongly  illuminated  than  the  others  from  which  it  had 
receded. 

Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  force  generated  in  these  com- 
binations^ where  it  is  limited  in  its  difiusion  by  the  concave 
sur&ces  of  spherical  forms^  follows  in  its  action  the  law  of 
radiant  forcea,  that  is,  its  intensity  is  as  the  inverse  square  of 
the  distance  (§  27) ;  but  we  know  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
not  a  simple  radiant  force,  like  that  of  gravity,  but  a  molecular 
force,  propagated  from  particle  to  particle  of  matter,  and  pos- 
sibly modified  by  other  forces  with  which  the  same  particles 
may  be  endowed. 

We  have  already  found  the  force  bending  its  way  round  the 
edges  of  a  conducting  plate,  as  indicated  by  the  copper  preci* 
pitated  upon  its  posterior  sur&ce,  in  a  way  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  hypotheses  of  simple  radiation.  This  action 
may  receive  some  further  elucidation  from  the  following  expe- 
riments : — 

§  716.  A  circular  plate  of  copper,  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  brass  sphere,  was  placed  in  a  pan,  and  covered  with  a 
depth  of  4i  inches  of  the  acid  solution  of  copper.  A  wire, 
well  covered  with  varnish,  projected  from  it,  by  which  it  was 
connected  with  a  calorific  galvanometer,  the  other  extremity  of 
which  was  in  connexion  with  a  zinc  ball  of  1^  inch  diameter, 
placed  in  a  membranous  bag  of  acid  over  the  centre  of  the 
plate.  When  the  ball  was  just  immersed  below  the  general  level 
of  the  solution,  the  instrument  marked  82°,  when  in  the  middle 
92°,  and  at  the  bottom,  close  to  the  plate,  105°. 

After  these  experiments  the  copper  was  found  diffused  over 
both  sides  of  the  plate,  but  did  not  quite  extend  to  the  centre 
of  the  under  side. 

§  717.  The  upper  surface  of  the  plate  having  been 
thoroughly  covered  with  lac-varnish,  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated with  the  following  results : — 

BaUattop  ...  69° 
„  middle  .  .  75° 
„     bottom       .  .  790 
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The  precipitated  copper  was  here  found  deposited  upon  the 
under  side^  in  a  ring  about  two  inches  in  breadth  from  the  edge^ 
and  there  was  very  little  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  and  none 
upon  the  upper  surface* 

The  under  surface  was  then  covered  with  the  varnish^  and 
the  clean  upper  surface  exposed^  with  the  following  results  — 


Ball  at  top  .         .         .         73"^ 
,,    middle      .         .         83"^ 
bottom      .         .         93^ 


w 


§  71B.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  under  surface,  which 
by  itself  is  capable  of  sustaining  an  action  from  the  ball  in  the 
centre  of  the  solution  nearly  as  great  as  the  upper  surface, 
when  combined  with  the  latter,  adds  no  more  than  10%  or 
about  one-eighth,  to  its  efficiency.  It  appears  also  that  whereas 
with  the  upper  surface  the  action  increases  in  some  inverse 
ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  generating  from  the  conducting 
surface,  with  the  under  surface  there  is  a  maximum  point,  on 
both  sides  of  which  it  decreases.  This  point  is  doubtless 
dependent  upon  the  angle  at  which  the  force,  which  radiates 
(as  it  were)  from  the  ball,  meets  the  edge  of  the  plate. 

§  719.  Next  in  simplicity  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
concentric  spheres  of  generating  and  conducting  metals,  is  that 
of  a  rod  of  zinc  within  a  cylinder  of  copper.  When  the  latter 
is  six  inches  in  height,  and  eleven  inches  in  circumference,  and 
the  rod  of  the  former,  of  the  same  height  and  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  is  placed  in  a  membranous  cell  in  its  interior,  the 
whole  being  charged  with  acid  and  solution  of  copper  as  before, 
the  amoimt  of  circulating  force  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
sphere  before  described.  This  arrangement  is  of  course  much 
more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  experiment  than  the 
former:  and  its  known  geometrical  relations  adapt  themselves 
readily  to  mathematical  calculations. 

§  720.  We  will  now  proceed  to  show  how  these  may  be 
applied  in  a  perfectly  elementary  manner,  and  what  beautiful 
simplicity  and  precision  our  subject  assumes  when  we  are  able 
to  submit  its  results  to  the  correction  of  strict  mathematical 
demonstration.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Ohm,  of  Nurem- 
berg, for  the  simple  formula  which  will  be  our  guide  in  pur- 
suing the  remainder  of  this  investigation. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  studying  the  phenomena  of  current 
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affinity  we  have  to  do  with  an  active  force  and  with  certain 
resistances  to  that  force^  as  has  been  abeady  pointed  out.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  the  effect  produced^  or  the  amount  of  work 
performed^  by  such  a  combination^  as  indeed  by  all  other  natural 
forces^  must  be  directly  proportioned  to  the  force  and  inversely 
to  the  resistances ;  and  such  proportions  may  be  represented  in 
a  very  usual  way  by  a  fraction^  the  value  of  which  varies  directly 
as  the  numerator  and  inversely  as  the  denominator ;  as 

R  +  r 

In  which  equation  E  represents  the  electromotive  force  as  it 
has  been  termed,  or  approximatively  the  force  of  affinity 
between  the  active  metal  and  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
liquid  compound  upon  which  it  acts ;  R  the  resistances  in  the 
cell  (consisting  principally  of  the  affinity  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  liquid  compound  for  each  other  to  be  overcome) :  r  the 
amount  of  exterior  resistances  (such  as  that  of  the  wire,  by 
which  the  connexion  between  the  generating  and  conducting 
plates  is  made) ;  and  A  the  effective  force,  measured  by  the 
effect  produced  or  work  performed.  The  distinction  of  the 
resistances  into  two  kinds,  interior  and  exterior,  R  and  r,  is  of 
great  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  influenced  by  the 
same  circumstances,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  deal  with  them 
as  independent  quantities. 

§  721*  But  it  is  desirable  to  carry  this  analysis  a  little 
further,  and  to  consider  that  E  does  not  strictly  represent  the 
force  of  affinity  between  the  active  metal  and  one  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  liquid,  but  the  balance  of  several  active 
forces  in  the  cell : — 

1st.  The  superior  affinity  of  the  generating  plate  for  one  of 
the  ingredients,  which  we  may  designate  as  B. 

2ndly.  As  the  conducting  plate  itself  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
considered  as  indifferent  to  the  same  ingredient,  this  inferior 
affinity  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  represented  by  h. 

3rdly.  The  affinity  of  the  constituent  of  the  liquid  evolved 
upon  the  conducting  plate  for  the  other  constituent  which 
combines  with  the  generating  plate,  must  also  be  estimated,  and 
called  e'.  The  two  last  tend  to  produce  a  current  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  B ; 

therefore   E  =:   B    -    (5  +  e)  or, 

B    -     6  -  t' 
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Again :  K^  or  the  resistance  in  the  cell,  varies  directly  as  the 
depth  of  the  liquid  (or  the  distance  between  the  generating  and 
conducting  plates),  which  we  will  call  D,  and  inversely  as  the  area 
of  the  section  of  the  liquid,  which  may  be  represented  by  S,  and 
these  ratios  may  then  be  represented  as  before  by  a  fraction ;  as 

XV  z:z      —       Ik 

s 

r  represents  all  the  exterior  resistances;  and  in  our  present 
investigation  is  confined  to  that  of  the  wire  of  communication 
between  the  generating  and  conducting  plates*  It  also  varies  in- 
versely as  the  area  of  the  section  (i .  e.  the  square  of  the  diameter), 
which  may  be  designated  by  s,  and  directly  as  the  length  /, 
or  distance  through  which  the  current  passes  out  of  the  cell ; 

therefore  r  =    — 

s 

§  722.  Let  us  now  inquire  particularly  what  it  is  we 
mean  by  the  section  of  the  liquid  conductor.  The  limits  of  the 
section  of  the  metallic  conductor  are  strict  and  easily  deter- 
mined ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  diffusive  nature  of  the 
force  which  we  have  just  illustrated,  and  which  we  have  even 
traced  to  the  back  surface  of  a  conducting  plate  opposed  to  a 
mere  point  of  generating  metal,  it  is  not  at  once  apparent  how 
the  limits  of  the  action  are  to  be  defined. 

In  a  cell  composed  of  a  generating  metal,  with  a  conducting 
plate  of  equal  dimensions,  the  interposed  liquid  only  wetting 
the  opposite  faces  of  the  two  metals,  the  area  of  the  section  of 
the  liquid  will  clearly  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  acting  surface 
of  the  conducting  plate.  In  case  the  two  metals  should  be  im- 
mersed in  a  trough  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  the  liquid 
being  in  contact  with  both  sides  of  the  plates,  it  is  also  probable 
that  the  action  of  the  back  surfaces  might  be  disregarded  without 
danger  of  material  error  in  our  calculations ;  although  we  know, 
in  fact,  that  they  would  not  be  wholly  passive :  up  to  this  point, 
therefore,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  formula ; 
for  by  doubling  the  size  of  the  plates  we  double  the  area  of  the 
section  and  halve  the  internal  resistance,  and 

E 


E 


becomes  R  -f  r 


B  +  r  2 


*  The  resistance  of  the  liquid  is  here  afisumed  to  be  constant;  but  in 
reality  it  is  specific  for  different  liquids,  and  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
tiquid,  the  degree  of  saturation  (if  a  solution),  and  the  temperature. 
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§  7^3.  But  how  are  we  to  determine  the  area  of  the 
section  of  the  liquid  part  of  the  circuit  when  the  smfeMses  of  the 
generating  and  conducting  plates  are  not  equal  ?  as  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  rod  of  zinc  placed  within  a  cylinder  of  copper ! 
Is  it  referrible  solely  to  the  surface  of  the  conducting  plate  2  or 
is  it  limited  by  the  mean  of  the  surfaces  of  the  two  plates  ?     If 
the  latter ;  it  is  clear  that  the  result  would  be  the  same  whether 
the  generating  or  conducting  plate  were  the  larger  of  the  two. 
A  rod  of  platinum  placed  within  a  cylinder  of  zinc  ought  to 
circulate  the  same  amount  of  force  as  a  rod  of  zinc  placed 
within  a  cylinder  of  copper ;  the  dimensions  in  both  cases  being 
respectively  the  same.    An  appeal  here  lies   to   experiment, 
which  accordingly  has  been  made  in  the  following  way :  Hollow 
cylinders  of  amalgamated  zinc  with  platinum  wire,  and  wires 
of  amalgamated  zinc  with  platinum  cylinders,  were  constructed, 
all  of  equal  heights ;  the  liquid  in  contact  with  the  zinc  con- 
sisted of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (8  water  1  acid)  separated  by  a 
porous  tube  from  strong  nitric  acid  in  contact  with  the  platinum. 
The  contact  between  the  metals  was  made  by  a  Breguef  s  ther- 
mometer,   adapted    (§  144)    to   the  purpose  of   showing  the 
amount  of  circulating  force,  or  A  of  the  formula,  by  the  diflfe- 
rence  of  temperature  between  the  two  metals  of  which  it  was 
composed.     The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Table  XLII. 


Diameter  of 
Zinc. 

Diameter  of 
Platinum. 

Degrees  of  Thermometer. 

inches. 

2i 

wire 

wire 

H 

wire 

H 

wire 

o 
274  Mean  of  three  obsenrations. 

255  Mean  of  three  obserrations. 

279 

273 

270  Mean. 

The  needle  always  returned  after  each  experiment  to  the 
degree  from  which  it  started.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
taking  these  results  as  sensibly  equal ;  and  it  is  therefore  evident 
that  a  wire  of  platinum  placed  within  a  cylinder  of  zinc  esta- 
blished a  current  of  exactly  the  same  force  as  a  wire  of  zinc 
placed  within  a  cylinder  of  platinum  of  eqfial  diameter.     Hence 
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vre  conclude  that  the  area  of  the  efficient  section  of  the  liquid  is 
the  mean  of  that  of  the  opposed  faces  of  the  metals* 

§  724.  The  conclusion  was  again  tested  by  measuring 
A  by  the  chemical  results  produced,  instead  of  ^the  calorific^ 
and  substituting  copper  for  the  conducting  metal  instead  of 
platinum.  The  amalgamated  zinc  rods  and  cylinders  were 
weighed  before  and  after  each  experiment,  and  the  consumption 
of  metal  was  thus  ascertained  for  intervals  of  half  an  hour, 
during  which  the  circuits  were  closed.  The  results  are  included 
in  the  following  table: — 

Table  XLIII. 


Diameter  of  Zinc. 

Diameter  of  Copper. 

Loss  of  Zino  in  thirty  minutes. 

inches. 

5i 

inches. 
2i 

i 

gn. 

30 

30 

29.7 

30 

These  results  perfectly  accord  with  the  preceding. 

§  725.  From  the  consideration  of  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments, we  are  led  to  another  important  relation  of  the  generat- 
ing and  conducting  metals  in  these  cylindrical  arrangements; 
to  understand  which  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  surfaces 
of  cylinders,  of  equal  heights,  are  directly  proportioned  to  their 
radii. 

Let  us,  therefore,  imagine  an  indefinitely  small  rod  of  a 
generating  metal  placed  in  the  axis  of  a  cylinder  of  conducting 
metal  of  a  given  diameter,  filled  with  an  active  liquid ;  upon 
making  contact  of  the  two  metals,  a  current  would  be  esta- 
blished of  a  definite  amount.  The  area  of  the  mean  section  of 
the  electrolyte  would  be  the  area  of  a  cylinder  placed  half  way 
between  the  cylinder  and  its  axis,  or  haK  that  of  the  cylinder; 
and  it  would  be  the  same  whether  the  generating  or  the  con- 
ducting metal  were  the  exterior  of  the  two. 

Now  the  amount  of  the  current  ought  to  be  the  same  what- 
ever might  be  the  diameter  of  the  exterior  cylinder,  for  the 
resistance  occasioned  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  electrolyte, 
that  is  to  say,  by  increasing  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  is  exactly 
counterbalanced  by  the  increased  conducting  power  conferred 
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by  the  increased  area  of  the  section  of  the  electrolyte^  and  mce 
versd.  The  results  of  the  experiments  confirm  this  conclusion ; 
for  upon  reference  to  Table  XLII.  it  will  be  seen  that  cylinders  of 
\^  inches  and  2f  inches  diameter  produced,  under  like  circum- 
stances, the  same  amount  of  current;  and  from  Table  XLIII.  we 
learn  that  cylinders  of  2\  inches  and  5|  inches  diameter  had 
equal  influences. 

§  726.  Now,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  chemical  affinity 
in  all  these  experiments  waits  upon  the  conducting  and  collect- 
ing power.  The  strong  attraction  of  zinc  for  [oxysulphion) 
the  radicle  of  the  aqueo-sulphuric  acid  is  held  in  complete  check 
till  a  passage  is  open  for  the  circulation  of  the  force  and  the 
transfer  of  the  hydrogen;  and  its  efficiency  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  facility  of  the  passage ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  double  effect  indicated  by  the  galvanometer  implies  a 
double  solution  of  the  zinc,  and  a  double  reduction  of  the 
copper,  in  the  same  time. 

§  727*  In  all  the  arrangements  which  we  have  described, 
one  portion  of  the  circuit  or  that  within  the  cell,  has  consisted 
of  a  liquid  compound,  opposing  the  transmission  of  the  force 
according  to  the  law  which  has  been  stated,  and  the  other  of 
an  exterior  metallic  conductor,  the  opposition  of  which  is 
scarcely  appreciable  in  the  comparison;  let  us  now  inquire 
whether  the  current  may  not  be  made  travel,  both  from  its 
source  and  back  again,  by  liquid  conduction ;  whether  a  second 
portion  of  a  compound  liquid  might  not  be  substituted  for  the 
conducting  wire  in  closing  the  circuit  (128). 


(128)  The  annexed  sketch  represents  two  cells 
placed  one  above  the  other,  the  zinc  plate  of  the 
lower  being  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  upper, 
and  the  platinum  plates  of  both  being  also  united 
together.  Under  these  circumstances  a  current 
tends  to  pass  from'z  to  P  in  the  upper  cell,  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  and  to  pass  down  from 
p  to  p;  but  it  is  met  by  a  counter  tendency  of  an 
opposite  current  in  the  lower  cell  to  pass  from 
z  to  p,  and  to  ascend  from  p  to  p.  These  two 
counter  tendencies  being  exactly  equal,  neutralize 
each  other,  and  no  current  can  be  established. 
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If  we  connect  two  cells  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  zinc 
plate  of  one  may  be  in  metallic  communication  with  the  zinc 
plate  of  the  other,  and  the  platinum  with  the  platinum,  it  is 
clear  that  each  generating  plate  would  tend  to  form  a  current ; 
and  the  two,  as  regards  a  circuit,  would  be  in  opposite  directions. 
The  force  which  would  be  transferred  from  the  zinc  to  the 
platinum  of  the  first,  can  only  return  by  passing  from  the 
platinum  to  the  zinc  of  the  second,  and  is  balanced  by  the 
tendency  of  an  equal  force  to  pass  from  the  zinc  to  the  platinum 
of  the  same  cell. 

§  728.  If  we  remove  aU  active  tendency  in  one  of  the 
cells  by  the  substitution  of  a  second  platinum  plate  for  the  zinc, 
still  the  current  of  the  other  will  not  be  able  to  force  its  way ; 
for  it  can  only  pass  from  the  conducting  plate  to  which  it  must 
be  consigned  by  the  first  portion  of  liquid,  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  second  portion  of  liquid,  and  the  transfer  of  the  force 
from  particle  to  particle ;  and  the  affinity  of  the  radicle  of  the 
acid  for  the  hydrogen  has  to  be  overcome.  The  divellent  force 
which  tends  to  pass  is  scarcely  equivalent  to  that  which  unites 
the  particles  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together,  and  therefore 
insufficient  to  overcome  that  force  in  the  quiescent  state. 

§  729.  But  if  in  the  second  cell  we  can  interpose  some 
liquid  compound  between  the  plates  whose  constituent  particles 
are  held  together  by  an  affinity  of  a  lower  degree  of  intensity 
than  those  of  the  first  liquid,  the  superior  force  will  overcome 
the  inferior  and  the  current  will  be  established.  Thus  if  one  of 
the  cells  be  charged  with  acidulated  water,  and  the  other  with 
solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  or  iodide  of  potassium,  the  iodine 
will  be  disengaged  in  that  cell  upon  the  platinum  plate,  and  the 
hydrogen  and  the  potassa  upon  the  zinc  plate,  or  the  platinum 
plate  which  has  been  substituted  for  it ;  in  a  direction,  that  is, 
contrary  to  that  of  the  natural  affinity  of  the  zinc  and  iodine 
(129).  

(129)  Referring  back  to  the  last  figure,  if  we  imagine  the  upper  cell 
to  be  charged  with  acidulated  water,  and  the  lower  witli  hydriodic  acid, 
the  current  from  2  to  p  in  the  upper  cell  originating  from  an  affinity 
of  a  higher  degree  of  intensity  than  that  which  tends  to  form  a  cur- 
rent from  z  to  p  in  the  lower,  will  force  its  way  against  the  opposing 
force,  and  complete  its  circuit  from  z  to  p,  from  p  to  p,  and  return 
from  P  to  z,  and  from  z  to  z,  throwing  down  the  iodine  upon  p,  and 
evolving  its  equivalent  hydrogen  upon  z,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
usual  affinity. 
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The  fact  may  be  shown  by  the  addition  of  a  little  solution  of 
starch  to  the  charge,  when  the  precipitation  of  the  iodine  will  be 
very  visible.  It  may  be  more  simply  shown  by  connecting  the 
two  conducting  wires  of  an  active  cell  with  two  platinum  plates, 
and  placing  between  them  a  fold  of  white  bibulous  paper,  and 
anotlier  coloured  with  turmeric,  both  being  moistened  by  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  latter  in  connexion  with  the 
zinc  plate,  when  a  yellow  spot  will  be  produced  upon  the  white 
paper  by  the  iodine  disengaged,  and  a  brown  spot  upon  tlie 
yellow  by  the  potassa  (130). 

§  730.  But  the  amount  of  force  which  thus  makes  its 
way  against  the  opposing  affinity,  is  far  below  that  which 
circulates  when  a  metallic  path  is  opened  for  it,  and  such 
obstructing  forces  are  not  brought  into  action;  as  may  be 
shown  by  interposing  a  galvanometer  in  the  circuit,  or  by  the 
amount  of  hydrogen  disengaged  in  the  generating  cell. 

§  731.  When  a  chemical  resistance  is  thus  interposed  in 
a  circuit,  the  lengths  of  the  connecting  wires  being  generally 

very  small,  the  metallic  resistance  —  in  the  formula  may  be 

disregarded  as  quite  insignificant  in  the  comparison;  but  the 
former  will  be,  like  the  interior  resistance  of  the  cell,  inversely 
as  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  liquid  interposed,  ^,  and  directly 
as  the  distance  between  the  plates  by  which  the  current  is 
conducted  into  the  liquid  d.  The  external  resistances  of  both 
kinds  may  therefore  be  represented  by  two  fractions  as  follows; 

r   =    —      +     -; 

s  s 

§  732.  In  considering  the  electromotive  force  as  checked 


] 


(130)  The  simple  apparatus  with  which  Dr.  Faraday  first  made 
this  important  experiment  is  here  depicted.     A  clean  plate  of  zinc, 

a,  was  bent  to  a  right  angle,  and  a  plate  of  platinum, 
6,  was  fastened  to  a  platinum  wire,  which  was  bent 
as  in  the  figure  at  x,  a  piece  of  filtering  paper,  moist- 
ened in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  was  placed 
on  the  zinc,  and  was  pressed  against  the  end  of  the 
platinum  wire.  When  the  plates  thus  arranged  were 
dipped  into  the  vessel,  c,  charged  with  dilute  sal> 
phuric  acid,  mixed  with  a  little  nitric,  iodine  was 
immediately  thrown  down  against  the  platinum  wire. 


f 
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by  the  tendency  of  the  element  disengaged  upon  the  conducting 
plate  to  generate  an  opposite  current,  or^ 

E-  B  -  6-e', 
it  is  clear  that  if  we  could  annihilate  this  tendency,  or  remove 
e^  from  the  formula,  we  should  render  £  more  effective.  Now 
this  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  effected^  as  we  have  already 
shown  (§621),  by  immersing  the  conducting  plate  into  some 
liquid  which^  while  it  is  capable  of  carrying  forward  the  current, 
may  prevent  the  deposition  by  its  secondary  action.  It  was  for 
this  purpose  that  in  the  circuits  which  we  have  just  described 
(§  723)  the  platinum  was  immersed  in  nitric  acid^  separated  by  a 
porous  diaphragm  from  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  contact  with 
the  sdnc*  By  this  contrivance  the  hydrogen  is  prevented  from 
forming  on  the  conducting  metal  by  decomposing  the  nitric  acid 
and  combining  with  its  oxygen.  The  efficiency  of  the  circuit 
is  thus  rendered  much  greater^  as  may  be  proved  by  measuring 
the  effects  produced. 

Such  a  circuit  is  now  also  capable  of  overcoming  the  exterior 
resistance  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  although  A,  or  the  work 
performed,  will  be  found  to  be  very  smaU. 

§  733.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  whatever 
the  amount  of  exterior  resistances  may  be,  they  always  react 
throughout  the  circuit;  and  the  effects  produced  within  the 
cell  can  in  no  case  exceed  those  produced  without  it ;  the  force 
which  circulates  must  be  equal  in  all  parts  of  its  circuit.  Thus 
A  may  be  measured  by  any  of  the  effects  produced  at  any  point 
of  the  circuit.  In  the  case  just  referred  to,  the  consumption  of 
zinc  in  the  active  cell  will  be  no  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
effects  produced  in  the  passive  one;  and  incomparably  less  than 
when  the  circuit  is  closed  by  a  metallic  conductor. 

§  734.  The  affinities  which  we  have  thus  found  to  oppose 
one  another  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two  cells  which  we  have 
just  described  may  be  made  to  concur;  and  to  produce  very 
important  results.  If  instead  of  connecting  together  the  two 
zinc  plates  and  the  two  platinum,  each  zinc  be  connected  with 
the  platinum  of  the  other,  the  circuit  will  be  complete,  and  the 
force  will  circulate  with  increased  intensity.  We  may  suppose  it 
to  commence  its  course  by  setting  out  firom  the  generating  plate  of 
the  first  cell,  to  traverse  the  liquid  in  the  way  which  we  have 
described,  and  to  enter  the  conducting  plate  from  which  it  is 
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led  by  the  cotinecting  wire  to  the  generating  metal  of  the 
second  cell.  Here  a  similar  current  is  setting  out  on  its  course 
through  the  second  portion  of  liquid  to  the  second  conducting 
plate  with  which  it  concurs,  and  the  joint  impulse  passes  firom 
particle  to  particle,  and  is  communicated  to  the  metal  by  which 
it  returns  to  the  first  plate,  and  the  exalted  force  is  equalised 
throughoutthe  current  (131).  Thenumber  of  particles  engaged 
in  the  generation  and  the  transfer  of  the  current  force,  and  the 
amount  of  decomposition  in  each  cell  is  not  increased  by  this 
repetition,  but  the  force  associated  with  them  is  raised  in 
intensity,  and  becomes  capable  of  overcoming  a  greater  amount 
of  exterior  resistance  when  presented  to  it. 

Any  number  of  cells  may  be  thus  connected  by  their  alter- 
nate generating  and  conducting  plates;  but  no  effect  will  ensue 
till  the  platinum  of  one  end  of  the  series  is  put  into  communi- 
cation with  the  zinc  of  the  other  end:  but  when  the  circuit  is 
thus  completed,  tlie  force  will  circulate  with  an  intensity  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  the  cells. 

§  "JiS.  The  effects  of  this  exalted  condition  of  the  force 
may  be  shown  in  different  ways.  If  instead  of  a  cell  with  a 
generating  and  conducting  plate  arranged  in  the  proper  order, 
one  with  a  piur  of  inactive  platinum  plates  be  interposed  in  a 
circuit  of  ten  alternations,  the  current  will  be  chected,  but  not 
stopped  in  its  course;  it  will  pass  through  the  inactive  cell  with 
the  decomposition  of  the  liquid,  the  oxygen  being  evolved  upon 
the  plate  which  occupies  the  position  of  the  zinc,  and  the 
hydrogen  upon  the  opposite  plate.  If  instead  of  this  inactive 
cell,  an  active  one  be  introduced  with  the  position  of  its  plates 

(131)  The  annexed  figure  represents  the  ele- 
mentary battery  (128)  wilh  its  plates  differently 
amuged.  If  we  suppose  the  current  to  set  out 
from  z,  in  the  upper  cell,  and  to  pass  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow  to  p,  it  will  continue  its  course 
from  P  to  z,  in  the  lower  cell,  when  it  will  fall  in 
with  a  current  setting  out  from  z,  and  passing  in 
the  same  direction  to  p.  From  p,  it  will  return  to 
the  upper  z,  and  the  circuit  will  be  complete. 
Although  this  action  is  necessarily  described  as  pro- 
gretnive,  it  is  not  so  in  fact;  but  the  exaltation  of 
force  which  results  from  this  repetition  of  the 
I  circuit  takes  place  in  every  part  of  it  at  the  same 
moment. 
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reversed^  there  will  be  a  tendency  in  that  cell  to  generate  a 
current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  other  cells;  but 
this  additional  force  will  still  be  overcome;  and  so  determinate 
is  the  direction  of  the  impulse  which  the  elements  receive,  that 
hydrogen  will  be  given  off  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  zinc,  in 
opposition  to  the  strong  attraction  which  we  know  it  to  possess 
for  oxygen  or  the  radicle  of  the  acid.  The  current  will  be  able 
to  overcome  a  number  of  such  obstructions  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  concurring  cells. 

§  736.  The  force  in  this  state  of  intense  activity,  will 
also  overcome  obstacles  in  a  different  way.  Whatever  the 
quantity  may  be  which  is  set  in  circulation  in  single  circuits  of 
large  extent,  though  sufficient  to  ignite  and  fuse  platinum  wire 
of  considerable  thickness,  the  slightest  break  in  the  continuity 
of  the  conductor  will  stop  the  current,  for  it  will  not  have 
sufficient  intensity  to  enable  it  to  overcome  the  high  resistance 
of  the  non-conducting  air:  but  when  its  energy  has  been 
elevated  to  the  sum  of  the  efficient  forces  of  a  series  of  cells,  it 
will  project  itself  through  an  interval  of  air  in  the  form  of  the 
most  dazzling  fire,  and  thus  complete  its  circuit.  It  will  also 
pass  in  the  same  splendid  form  between  two  metal  or  charcoal 
points  in  pure  water. 

§  737-  Any  obstruction,  however,  of  whatever  kind,  it 
must  be  remembered,  reacts  upon  the  whole  chain  of  affinities, 
and  no  inequality  can  possibly  exist  in  different  portions  of  the 
current,  whether  in  its  passage  through  the  liquid,  or  the  solid 
conductors. 

This,  as  well  as  some  other  points  of  interest,  may  be  well 
illustrated  by  a  circular  arrangement  of  ten  cells,  each  provided 
with  a  pair  of  platinum  and  amalgamated  zinc  plates,  which 
admit  of  being  combined  together  by  conducting  wires  in 
different  ways.  Over  each  platinum  is  suspended  an  inverted 
graduated  gkiss  jar,  which  is  filled  with  the  same  dilute  acid  as 
the  cell,  in  which  the  disengaged  hydrogen  may  be  received  and 
measured. 

However  accurately  it  may  be  endeavoured  to  assimilate  the 
cells  to  each  other,  it  will  be  found  that  when  connected  as 
single  circuits,  either  singly  or  together,  the  action  of  each  will 
differ ;  but  upon  connecting  them  so  as  to  form  a  single  circular 
series,  the  inequalities  will  disappear^  and  the  amount  of  gas 
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from  each  in  equal  times  will  be  equal.  When  the  cells  are 
combined  together  in  pairs^  two  adjoining  platinum  plates 
being  connected^  and  two  corresponding  zinc  plates;  and  the 
five  pairs  are  afterwards  arranged  in  series  by  wires^  leading 
from  each  pair  of  zinc  to  the  next  pair  of  platinum,  the  irregula- 
rity of  the  action  will  again  disappear.  The  arrangement  is 
equivalent  to  a  series  of  five  plates  of  double  the  standard  size, 
and  the  amoimt  of  force  which  circulates  is  determined  by  the 
least  efficient  pair. 

Leaving  one  pair  of  cells  thus  connected,  if  the  others  be 
disunited  and  recombined  with  it  in  single  series;  the  efiect 
will  be  that  of  a  plate  of  double  size,  interposed  in  a  compound 
circuit  with  eight  single.  The  gas  collected  in  each  of  these 
jars  of  the  double  cell,  will  be  exactly  half  of  that  in  the  several 
jars  of  the  single  cells ;  proving  that  the  double  plate  is  reduced 
in  efficiency  to  the  exact  standard  of  the  single  plates  by  its 
combination  with  them  (132). 

§  738.  In  these  arrangements  every  cell  is  a  generating 
cell,  and  adds  something  to  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  the 
circulating  force ;  and  we  see  that  imequal  quantities  cannot  be 
generated  and  circulate  in  different  parts  of  the  same  circuit. 
The  effects  of  various  retarding  or  opposing  cells  may  be 
strikingly  exemplified  by  the  same  apparatus.  For  this  purpose 
the  cells  may  be  connected  together  in  single  series,  substituting 


(132)  A  single  cell  of  tbis 
dissected  battery  is  here  repre- 
sented. YWXZZT,  isa  glass 
cell,  resting  by  its  wide  rim  in  a 
circular  hole  in  the  stand  c  d.  ij 
is  a  zinc  plate,  connected  by  a 
wire  passing  tlurough  the  stopper 
a  b  cdy  with  the  mercury  cup,  o, 
on  either  side  of  which  is  a  pla- 
tinum plate,  both  of  which  ter> 
minate  by  wires  in  the  mercury 
cup,  p.  Either  of  these  may  be 
used  singly  by  removing  the  other. 
The  different  connections  of  the 
plates  with  the  associated  cells, 
may  easily  be  made  by  wires  pass- 
ing between  the  mercury  cups. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  the  ten  cells,  with  the  graduated  glass 
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in  one  a  platinum  plate  for  the  zinc;  and  the  obstacle  which 
thus  becomes  an  exterior  resistance  will  be  foimd  to  react  upon 
the  whole  series ;  the  action  will  be  reduced  by  more  than  one- 
third^  and  the  quantities  of  gas  collected  from  each  generating 
cell  will  be  exactly  equal  to  that  collected  from  the  retarding 
cell.  Upon  repeating  the  experiment  with  a  similar  change  in 
the  next  cell^  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  in  aU  the  jars  will  be 
equals  but  reduced  to  little  more  than  one-tenth^  and  the  current 
will  be  apparently  stopped  by  three  retarding  cells  to  seven 
generating  cells. 

§  739.  When  one  of  the  zinc  plates  is  removed  from  the 
regular  series^  and  replaced  by  a  platinum  plate  which  has  been 
previously  coated  with  copper  by  the  influence  of  hydrogen 
evolved  in  a  circuity  the  phenomena  are  striking  and  instructive. 
No  gas  will  at  first  be  evolved  from  the  coppered  plate,  but  it 
will  oxidate,  and  the  progress  of  the  oxidation  may  be  traced  by 


jars,  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  figure.  They  are  placed  upon  a 
stand,  abed  ef^  and  the  connexions  between  them  are  easily  made 
and  varied  by  the  mercury  cups,  i  p  k  g^  &c. 
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the  gradual  blackening  of  its  surface.  The  oxide,  again,  will  be 
gradually  dissolved,  and  the  bright  white  surface  of  the  platinum 
will  make  its  appearance,  and  oxygen  gas  will  begin  to  rise  from 
it.  At  that  moment  the  current  will  receive  a  check,  which 
will  be  appreciable  in  all  the  air  jars. 

§  740.  This  mode  of  measuring  the  amount  of  current 
affinity  by  its  chemical  effects,  has  been  applied  in  the  con- 
struction of  instruments,  to  which  the  name  of  voltameter  has 
been  given.  They  consist,  in  fact,  of  an  independent  closed 
<;ell,  with  two  platinum  plates,  from  which  the  gas  may  be 
conveniently  collected  and  measured  with  great  accuracy.  They 
may  be  readily  included  in  any  circuit,  and,  although  they  check 
the  current  in  aU  its  parts,  they  accurately  measure  the  amount 
which  passes  through  them  (133). 

§  741.  When  a  voltameter  is  substituted  for  one  of  the 
ten  cells,  and  the  nine  have  a  portion  of  nitric  acid  added  to 
their  charge,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  firom  their  con- 
ducting plates  is  greatly  diminished,  and  becomes  irregular; 


(133)  A  convenient  form  of  the  voltameter  is 
here  represented,  a  is  a  straight  glass  tube,  closed  at 
the  upper  extremity,  and  graduated  into  cubic  inches 
and  fractional  parts.  The  platinum  wires,  teiminatiiig 
in  two  platinum  plates  within  the  tube,  are  fused  into 
its  substance,  and  the  tube  is  fitted  by  grinding  into 
one  mouth  of  a  double-necked  bottle,  half  filled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  tube  is  filled  by  inverting 
the  bottle,  and  when  the  current  passes  between  the 
plates,  the  evolved- gases  collect  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube,  and  displace  the  dilute  acid,  the  stopper  c 
being  lefb  open.  When  the  tube  has  been  filled  with 
the  disengaged  gases,  the  tube  may  be  refilled  with 
the  liqidd  by  replacing  the  stopper,  and^again  inverting 
the  bottle. 

Another  form  of  the  voltameter 
is  here  depicted.  The  gases,  as  they 
are  disengaged  within  &e  tube,  filled 
with  the  dilute  acid,  pass  by  the  bent 
tube  b  under  the  edge  of  a  graduated 
jar  placed  upon  the  shelf  of  the  water 
bath. 
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but  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  indicated  by  the  instrument  is 
nearly  treble  that  of  the  cells  with  their  original  charge. 

§  7^2,  By  observations  made  in  this  manner^  it  will  be 
soon  found  that  the  action  of  such  a  compound  circuit  is  not 
constant ;  and  that  it  will  gradually  decline  by  a  quantity  which 
will  be  quite  appreciable  at  intervals  of  five  minutes.  By 
breaking  the  connexion  for  a  short  period^  its  energy  will  be 
partially  recovered^  but  will  again  decline  as  the  action  is 
renewed.  Upon  allowing  the  charge  nearly  to  exhaust  itself^  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  platinum  plates  have  become  incrusted 
with  metallic  zinc^  originating  either  from  the  oxide  of  zinc 
formed  at  the  generating  plates^  and  reduced  by  adhering 
hydrogen  at  the  conducting  plates^  or  from  the  decomposition 
by  the  current  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  formed^  and  the  direct 
transfer  of  the  zinc  to  the  same  plate.  Its  varying  quantity 
and  accumulation  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  varia- 
tion and  ultimate  annihilation  of  the  circulating  force ;  for  zinc 
thus  becomes  opposed  to  zinc^  and  the  circuit  is  destroyed. 
The  momentary  breaking  of  the  connexion  allows  the  acid  to 
dissolve  off  the  zinc^  which  being  in  contact  with  the  platinum 
is  most  favourably  disposed  for  this  local  action^  and  upon 
restoring  it,  the  circulation  returns  to  its  first  amount^  but 
again  speedily  declines  from  the  same  cause. 

§  743.  The  apparatus^  whose  different  arrangements  we 
have  thus  examined^  is,  in  fact,  a  particular  form  of  the  voltaic 
battery,  that  splendid  instrument  of  experimental  research  which 
so  justly  perpetuates  the  name  of  Professor  Volta,  of  Pavia  (134). 
He  was  led  to  this  grand  discovery  by  a  series  of  experin^pnts, 
which  he  undertook,  to  prove  that  the  agent  in  Galvani^s 


(134)  The  original  voltaic  pile  was  composed  of 
silyer  coins  and  zinc  discs  of  the  same  size^  piled  up  in 
the  manner  here  shown,  with  paper  moistened  with  a 
saline  solution,  or  a  dilate  acid,  placed  between  each 
pair.  When  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  well  moistened 
with  salt  and  water,  are  placed  in  contact  with  c,  and 
the  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  with  p,  a  slight  shock 
is  felt,  and  a  spark  may  be  perceived  upon  making 
contact  between  the  two  extremities  with  a  wire  or 
piece  of  charcoal. 
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experiments  is  common  electricity,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
accumulate  by  a  multiplication  of  his  simple  circuit. 

§  744.  Its  first  form  was  that  of  a  pile,  in  which  pairs  of 
zinc  and  silver  discs  were  placed  one  above  another,  each  pair 
being  separated  from  the  adjoining  by  pieces  of  doth,  rather 
smaller  than  the  plates,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  common 
salt. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  preserve  a  regular  order  in  the 
position  of  the  metals;  so  that  if  the  zinc  were  placed  below  Uie 
silver,  in  the  first  pair,  the  same  order  should  be  preserved  in 
the  others.  Another  form,  which  Volta  denominated  "the 
Crown  of  Cups,*'  consisted  in  a  row  of  small  glasses,  arranged 
in  a  circle,  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  solution  of 
salt,  in  each  of  which  was  placed  a  plate  or  wire  of  silver  or 
copper,  and  one  of  zinc,  not  touching  each  other,  but  so  con- 
nected that  the  zinc  of  the  first  was  in  contact  with  the  silver  of 
the  second,  and  the  zinc  of  the  second  with  the  silver  of  the 
third,  and  so  on  throughout  the  series  (135).  In  this  arrange- 
ment it  could  be  seen  that  no  current  action  took  place  till  the 
extreme  wires  were  brought  into  contact.  Various  other  forms 
were  gradually  introduced  by  Cruickshank,  Babington,  and 
Wollaston,  as  experience  suggested  improvements;  the  common 
principles  of  which  are  all  explained  by  the  different  arrange- 
ments which  we  have  described  of  the  Dissected  Battery  (136). 


(135)  Volta's  ^^Couronne  des  Tasses"  is  here  depicted.  Wires  of 
silver  and  zinc,  s  and  z,  are  soldered  together  in  pairs,  and  alternately 
placed  in  the  glasses  containing  dilute  acid.  No  action  takes  place 
till  the  extreme  wires  s  and  z  are  brought  into  communication  by 
means  of  a  metallic  wire,  when  each  silver  wire  is  seen  to  evolve 
hydrogen. 


(136)  The  inconvenience  of  the  original  construction  of  the  pile 
was  in  some  degree  obviated  by  Mr.  Cruickshank,  who  cemented  the 
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§  J4S.  The  liquid  employed  in  the  voltuc  batteries,  when 
it  has  been  desired  to  excite  them  to  the  utmost,  has  generally 


pairs  of  plates  into  a  well-seasoned  wooden  troagh,  as  in  fig.  1.  The 
interrening  spaces  were  filled  with  the  proper  liquid  for  eiciting 
the  battery. 

rig.l. 


The  urraDgement  was  still  further  improved  by  Dr.  Babingtoiii 
who  soldered  the  plates  of  copper  and  zinc'  together  in  pairs  by  one 
point  only,  and  fixed  them  upon  a  rod  of  wood,  by  which  they  could 
he  lifted  together,  in  conTenieat  numbers,  into  or  out  of  a  trough  of 
earthenware,  divided  by  partitions  into  cells  for  their  reception  (fig.2). 
The  fluid  may  thus  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  trough,  while  the 
action  may  at  any  time  be  suspended  by  raising  the  plates  from  the 
cells,  and  placing  them  upon  rods  fixed  for  their  support. 

The  improvement  of  Dr.  Wollaston  consisted  in  extending  the 
copper  plate  so  as  to  oppose  it  to  both  surfaces  of  the  zinc,  as  shown 
in  fig.  3  A  represents  the  bar  of  wood  to  which  the  plates  ore 
rig.  3. 


screwed;  b  b  b  the  zinc  phitee,  connected,  as  before,  with  the  copper 
plates  c  c,  which  are  doubled  over  the  zinc  plat«s.  Contact  of  the 
surfaces  is  prevented  by  pieces  of  wood  or  cork  placed  between  them. 
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been  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  diluted  with  water; 
in  which  case  much  local  action  takes  place  upon  the  zinc 
plates^  which  contributes  nothing  to  the  force  which  circulates, 
and  which  rapidly  destroys  them.  Their  power,  moreover, 
speedily  declines  by  the  zinc  which  forms  upon  the  copper 
plates,  and  they  are  very  inconstant  in  their  action. 

These  defects  are  obviated  in  the  construction  of  the  confianl 
battery y  the  contrivance  of  the  author,  which  consists  of  a  series 
of  single  circuits  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  a  central  dis- 
position of  the  active  metal  with  regard  to  the  conducting 
surface,  as  formerly  explained  (§  7^5,  &c.) 

A  cell  of  this  battery  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  copper  3  4 
inches  in  diameter,  which  experience  has  proved  to  afford  the 
most  advantageous  distance  between  the  generating  and  con- 
ducting surfaces,  but  which  may  vary  in  height  according  to  the 
power  which  it  is  wished  to  obtain.  A  membranous  tube, 
formed  of  the  gullet  of  an  ox,  is  hung  in  the  centre  by  a  collar 
and  circular  copper  plate  resting  upon  a  rim  placed  near  the 
top  of  the  cylinder;  and  in  this  is  suspended,  by  a  wooden  cross 
bar,  a  cylindrical  rod  of  amalgamated  zinc  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  cell  is  charged  with  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of 
water  and  1  of  oil  of  vitriol  which  has  been  saturated  with 
sulphate  of  copper;  and  portions  of  the  solid  salt  are  placed 
upon  the  upper  copper  plate,  which  is  perforated  like  a  colander 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  solution  always  in  a  state  of 
saturation.  The  internal  tube  is  filled  with  the  same  acid 
mixture  without  the  copper.  A  tube  of  porous  earthenware 
may  be  substituted  for  the  membrane  with  great  convenience, 
but  probably  with  some  little  loss  of  power.  A  number  of  such 
cells  admit  of  being  connected  together  very  readily  into  a 
compound  circuit,  and  will  contain  a  perfectly  equal  and  steady 
current  for  many  hours  together,  with  a  power  far  beyond  that 
which  can  be  produced  by  any  other  arrangement  of  a  similar 
quantity  of  the  same  metals. 

The  surface  of  the  conducting  metal  is  thus  perpetually 
renewed  by  the  deposition  of  pure  copper,  and  the  counter- 
action of  zinc  or  any  other  precipitated  metal  effectually  pre- 
vented. The  minor  affinity  of  the  copper  for  the  acid,  however, 
still  remains,  and  such  an  opposition  could  only  be  effectually 
avoided  by  the  employment  of  platinum  plates,  perpetually 
renewed   by   the   decomposition   in  the  circuit  of  chloride  of 
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pl&tinum;  such  an  anrangement  would  be  perfect^  but  too  costly 
for  ordinary  applications  (136). 

§  746.  A  more  powerful  combmalion  upon  the  same 
principles,  though  not  so  constant  in  its  working,  or  conveni- 
ently applicable  to  such  eztendve  practical  operations  as  that  of 
the  constant  battery,  has  been  contrived  by  Professor  Grove, 
who  makes  use  of  conducting  plates  of  platinum  foil  immersed 
in  strong  nitric  acid  separated  from  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 


(136)    One  of  the  cells  of  the  constant  battery  is  Lere  represented. 

a  b  c  d  a  Dt  copper  cylinder,  in  which  is  placed  a  smaUer  cylinder  of 

porona  earthenware.     Upon  the  upper  part  of 

the  copper  cylinder  rests  a  perforated  colander, 

■  k,  through   which   the    earthenware  cylinder 

^  passes,     i  m  is  a  cast  rod  of  amalgamate  zinc, 

resting  upon  the  top  of  the  interior  cylinder  by  a 

cross  piece  of  wood,  and  forming  the  axis  of  the 

arrangement.     The  cell  is  charged  hy  pouring 

into  the  earthenware  cjlinder  water  acidulated 

with  one-eighth  part  of  its  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol, 

the  space  between  the  earthenware  tube  and  the 

copper  being  filled  with  the  same  acidulated 

water  satorated  with  sulphate   of  copper;  and 

J  solid  sulphate  of  copper   being  placed   in   tha 

'  "  *  colander. 

A  number  of  such  cells  may  be  connected  into  a  compound  circuit, 

by  wires  attached  to  the  copper  cylinders,  and  &stened  to  the  zinc  by 

clampa  and  screws,  as  shown  below. 
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in  which  the  zinc  is  plunged  by  a  diaphragm  of  porous  eartlien- 
ware.  The  conducting  power  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  com- 
bination is  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  and  the  hydrogen  which 
travels  in  the  circuit  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the  acid  Upon 
the  conducting  plate,  and  reacting  upon  it,  decomposes  it  with 
the  evolution  of  copious  fumes  of  nitrous  gas.  It  has  been 
already  seen  (§  732)  that  a  single  cell  of  this  construction  is 
capable  of  overcoming  the  exterior  resistance  of  a  voltameter, 
and  a  very  efficient  series  may  thus  be  made  with  the  bowls 
of  tobacco-pipes  and  corresponding  small  pieces  of  platinum 
foil. 

§  747-  We  have  noticed  that  heat  generally  increases 
the  affinity  of  substances  for  each  other,  as  manifested  in  their 
local  action  (§  654);  it  has  an  analogous  influence  upon  affi- 
nity in  its  current  state.  When  a  constant  battery  of  9  ceUs, 
which  was  capable  of  decomposing  water  at  the  rate  of  7*^ 
cubic  inches  of  the  mixed  gases  per  5  minutes,  was  inclosed  in 
a  case  to  which  steam  could  be  admitted,  the  rate  of  working 
gradually  increased  with  the  temperature,  till  at  212°  it  was 
very  nearly  trebled.  The  greater  part  of  this  increased  effect  is 
due  to  the  increased  energy  of  the  affinity,  and  not  to  that  of 
the  conducting  power  only;  for  when  a  voltameter,  whose  tem- 
perature was  raised  to  212*^,  was  included  in  the  cold  circuit, 
the  action  was  only  increased  from  6.5  cubic  inches  to  7-5  cubic 
inches;  whereas,  when  a  cold  cell  was  included  in  a  series 
heated  to  212°,  the  effect  fell  from  20.5  cubic  inches  to  9.5 
cubic  inches. 

Changes  of  atmospheric  temperature  even  have  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  working  of  the  voltaic  battery,  and  must  not 
be  neglected  in  nice  comparative  experiments. 

§  748.  How  much  is  dependent  upon  the  force  of  affinity 
in  the  generating  metal  for  one  of  the  elements  of  the  liquid 
compound,  is  strikingly  shown  by  contrasting  zinc  rods  in  the 
cells  with  copper,  or  even  brass.  In  a  battery  of  5  cells  working 
at  the  rate  of  5.2  cubic  inches  of  mixed  gases  per  5  minutes, 
one  copper  rod  was  substituted  for  a  zinc;  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen  was  absorbed  by  the  copper,  but  the  rate  of  working 
was  reduced  to  2.4  cubic  inches  in  the  same  interval.  A  second 
copper  was  placed  in  the  room  of  a  second  zinc,  and  the  rate 
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declined  to  0.6  cubic  inches;  with  a  thirds  it  fell  to  0.04;  and 
with  four  copper  there  was  no  longer  any  perceptible  decom- 
position in  the  voltameter,  but  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer 
was  deflected  55°.  When  all  the  zinc  rods  were  thus  gradually- 
replaced  by  copper,  the  needle  was  still  deflected  25°. 

§  749.  Before  we  proceed  with  the  experimental  inves- 
tigation of  our  subject,  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  observe  how 
beautifully  and  simply  the  formula  of  Professor  Ohm  may  be 
made  to  include  and  represent  all  the  varying  circumstances  of 
current  afiinity  and  resistances  which  arise  from  the  different 
combinations  which  we  have  examined:  and  how  it  indicates 
new  conditions  of  the  problems  to  be  solved,  and  suggests  new 
experiments  to  test  their  correctness.  In  making  our  com- 
parison between  the  experimental  and  calculated  residts,  we 
will  take  as  our  standard  of  comparison,  one  of  the  cylindri- 
cal cells  of  the  constant  battery  just  described,  of  3^  inches 
in  diameter  and  6  inches  in  height,  charged  with  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  circuit  closed  by  a 
short  thick  wire  of  copper,  by  which  the  exterior  resistance  r  is 
virtually  reduced  to  nothing. 

It  has  been  experimentally  found  that  the  amalgamated  zinc 
rod  forming  the  generating  element  of  the  arrangement  when 
weighed  at  intervals  of  five  minutes,  loses  11.26  grains  for  every 
such  interval.  This  is  a  measure  of  the  effective  force  of  the 
circuit;  and  its  equivalent  in  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases, 
as  given  off  by  the  decomposition  of  the  dilute  acid,  is  25  cubic 

inches.     This  may  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  work  or  -^=1,  and 

it  is  evident  that  there  being  no  external  resistance,  it  is  the 
maximum  of  work  that  such  a  combination  is  capable  of  per- 
forming. Now,  having  a  number  of  such  cells,  all  of  course 
capable  of  performing  the  same  amount  of  work  in  the  same 
time,  let  us  calculate  the  effects  which  may  be  produced  by 
combining  them  together  in  different  manners,  and  take  n  to 
represent  the  number  in  the  formula. 

§  7^0.  In  the  first  place,  by  making  a  suflicient  metallic 
communication  between  all  the  copper  cells,  and  another 
between  all  the  zinc  rods,  we  make  an  arrangement  equivalent 
to  multiplying  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  electrolyte  by  the 
number,  as  by  proportionately  increasing  the  size  of  the  plates. 
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and  we  decrease  the  internal  resistance  in  the  same  proportion^ 
thus  our  formula  becomes^ 

E  _    HE    _    . 

R  ^  "R"  -  ^ 

n 

The  exterior  resistance^  r,  of  the  connecting  wires  being  still 
taken  as  inappreciable^  the  quantity  of  force  which  would  circu- 
late through  a  sufficient  conductor  would  be  n  times  as  great  as 
that  in  a  single  cell,  and  might  be  measured  either  by  its 
heating  or  its  magnetic  effects;  and  n  times  as  much  zinc  would 
be  consumed^  or  work  performed  in  the  cells* 

Such  an  arrangement,  however,  confers  no  increased  power 
of  overcoming  exterior  resistances,  and  any  obstacle  which 
would  be  capable  of  arresting  the  current  in  a  single  cell,  would 
arrest  it  in  any  number  so  combined. 

§  751*  2nd.  To  effect  this  purpose  the  efficient  force  of 

one  cell  must  be  added  to  that  of  another  in  a  series,  and  the 

sum  of  all  brought  to  bear  upon  the  resistance.    Ohm's  formula 

then  becomes 

nE  . 

■  =    A 

nR  +  r 

in  which  n  represents  the  nmnber  of  the  series.  In  this 
arrangement  we  observe,  that  if  r  again  be  taken  as  nothing, 

ftE  _  E 

nR  ""  R 

and  we  in  fact  found  (  §  734)  in  our  experiments,  that  when 
no  retarding  cell  was  introduced  into  the  series,  the  work  done 
in  each  cell  was  no  more  in  series  than  when  working  as  a 
single  circuit. 

Now,  so  long  as  the  external  resistance  r  interposed  in  the 
circuit  is  not  chemical,  whether  it  be  the  resistance  of  very  long 
wires  or  of  non-conducting  air,  the  formula  as  above  given 
accords  strictly  with  the  results  of  experiment;  and  by  doubling 
the  number  of  ceUs,  at  the  same  time  that  we  double  the 
efficient  surface  (or  the  area  of  the  section)  in  each  cell,  we 
obtain  an  effect  exactly  double:  thus  by  the  formula — 

GnE     \   _        2nE        _     2  it  E 
R  +  r/   ^  2nR  +  r  ^   »R  +  r 

2 


2 


since  in  doubling  the  surface,   cateris  paribus^  we  halve   the 
resistance. 
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§  752.  3rd.  When,  however,  a  voltameter,  or  other  che- 
mical resistance  is  interposed  in  a  circuit,  the  formula  will  not 
hold,  unless  an  opposite  force  of  affinity  he  taken  into  con- 
sideration, which  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  the  active 
liquid,  and  consequent  accumulation  of  the  disengaged  elements 
upon  the  plates  of  the  decomposing  cell*.  This  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  contrary  force  in  the  cell  itself,  which  has  been 
already  pointed  out  (§  7^1)  and  designated  by  e'  in  the  formula 
E=(B—  ft—  &).  Assuming  this  contrary  affinity  to  be  constant,  it 
may  be  represented  bye,  and  introduced  into  the  formula  thus; — 

E  -  «         , 

R  +  r 

and  tables  might  be  calculated  from  it  which  would  represent 
approximatively,  the  quantity  of  decomposition  for  any  number 
of  cells  of  a  given  battery ;  while  the  results  obtained  by  r^ard- 
ing  the  voltameter  merely  as  a  resistance  would  be  widely  at 
variance  with  truth.  Ptofessor  Wheatstone  devised  a  very 
simple  means  to  determine,  on  this  supposition,  the  values  of 
this  contrary  affinity,  and  of  the  added  resistance,  including 
that  of  the  voltameter,  without  having  recourse  to  any  other 
measuring  instrument  than  the  voltameter  itself.  It  consists  in 
comparing  two  experiments  in  which  the  resistances  remain  the 
same,  while  the  sum  of  the  efficient  forces  alone  vary.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  there  existed  no  contrary  force  of  affiiiity,  the 
measured  effect  in  the  two  cases  should  be  simply  as  the 
nmnber  of  the  cells  in  the  series  employed.  A  battery  of  five 
single  cells  should  have  half  the  power  of  a  battery  of  ten  double 
cells :  but  instead  of  this  the  effects  measured  by  the  volta- 
meter are  as  6  :  20 ;  therefore 

10E-«        6E-<?       «A«      1.  ciacH 

2 

The  value  of  r  in  the  formula,  ue.,  the  resistance  which  the 
voltameter  and  connecting  wires  add  to  the  circuit,  may  be 
ascertained  in  an  analogous  manner:  for  taking  two  similar 
batteries,  one  single  and  the  other  double,  of  ten  cells  each,  the 
sums  of  the  active  forces  will  remain  the  same,  while  the  interior 
resistances  only  will  vary.  The  experimental  results  of  the  first 
were  12.5,  and  of  the  second  20,  so  that 

lOR  +  r         10 R  4-  r 

2 

*  PhUoiophieal  TramacHont  for  1842,  p.  269. 
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whence  r  =  3.333  R 

Substituting  the  values  thus  found  in  the  general  formula 

nE    -  e 
nR  +   r 

we  obtain  the  following  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  calcu- 
lation with  those  of  actual  experiment: — 

Number  of  cells     3       4       5     10         15         20 


'^ZtS^L'^^}     *    at    «     W    15H    17H  cubic  inches. 
^TwrJed^.}   1+    3i    6    J2i       ISf      17i    cubic  inch«. 

The  existence  of  such  a  contrary  force  of  afEnity  as  has  here 
been  supposed^  and  its  great  energy,  are  amply  attested  by 
connecting  the  platinum  plates  of  a  voltameter  which  has  been 
some  time  in  action,  with  a  galvanometer,  when  a  deviation  will 
be  obtained  indicating  a  strong  current  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  the  original  current  which  it  had  been  the  means  of 
conducting. 

§  753.  4th.  To  show  the  general  agreement  of  the 
modified  formula  with  the  results  of  various  and  most  trying 
combinations  of  the  cells  which  we  have  taken  as  our  standard 
of  comparison  (§  749),  we  will  now  take  the  results  of  a 
series  of  experiments  which  were  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
compare  them  with  the  results  of  calculation  in  a  table : 

e  was  foimd  to  be  by  experiment      =  2.49    E 
r  by  a  mean  of  several  experiments   =  0.541  R 

If  unity  be  taken  to  represent  the  maximimi  work  that  any 
single  circuit  can  produce,  (which  we  found  to  be  equal  to  25 
cubic  inches  of  mixed  gases  per  5  minutes,)  then  E  will  be  repre- 
sented by  1,  and  R  also  by  1,  and 

It  is  evident  that  in  an  effective  circuit  the  resistance  can 
never  be  equal  to  the  electromotive  force,  R  can  never  equal  E, 
but  for  the  convenience  of  calculation  it  may  be  assumed  to  be 
so ;  and  as  all  the  quantities  in  the  numerator  of  the  fraction 
are  compared  with  E,  and  all  in  the  denominator  with  R,  the 
relative  proportions  will  be  exact. 
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Taking  then  the  formula 

hE  —  e 


=   A 


nR  +  r 

if  E  =  l  and  R  =  l^  then  6=:2.49  and  rrr 0.541 ;    and  substi- 
tuting different  numerical  values  for  r^  we  obtain 


Calcnlat.     Ezperim. 
Cub.  In.      Cub.  In. 


For  4  single  cells 
4  double  cells 

4  treble  cells 

4  quadruple  cells 

4  quintuple  cells 

5  single  cells 
5  double  cells 

5  treble  cells 

5  quadruple  cells 

10  single  cells 


-j^9  _!_:«.=:  0.aS26  =    8.31 


+  0.541      4.M1 

"  2'^»  _,  LJL  =  0.5942  =  14.85 

2  541 
+  0.541       ^•**** 


+  0.541 
-  2.49 


1.871 


+  0.541 


U)l 
17541 


=  *-"   =0.9799  =24.5 


r>li=^^  =  1.126    =28.15 

J!  +  0.541       *'^* 
5 

6  -  2.40  =2jl^  ^  p^3    ^11.33 
S  -I-  0.641      6.641 

*Il^:ii  zzHL  =  0.8254  =  20.63 

4  +  0.641      '•»*'       ■ 

L:ii:^=?:^  =  1.137   =28.42 
J +  0.641     2.^ 

9 

»-l^?:^=?:*L  =  1.401    =36.04 
*+ 0.641     >•'»» 

4 


10  -  2.49 


7.51 


10  +  0.541      10.541 


=  0.7124  =  17.81 


10  double  cells     |0  -  2-^»  =.ligl  =  1.355    =33.88 


15  single  cells 
20  single  cells 


«>.  + 0.541       *-^l 

2 

15  -  2.49        12.51 


_  =0.8117=20.29 

15  +  0.541      15.541 

20^^2^      17^  ^  ^0524  ^  2j^j 

20  +  0.541      20.541 


75 
13-7 


-  2.49   _1L51_  _  Q^yj  _  gQ^jy  gj 


25-5 

30 

11-25 
20-5 

28-7 
35-2 

15-7 
33-7 

18-7 
22. 


The  agreement  of  the  calculated  and  experimental  results 
under  such  complicated  circumstances^  as  shown  in  the  last  two 
columns  of  the  preceding  table,  must  be  deemed  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  result  of  the  indepen- 
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dent  experiment  with  the  single  cell^  25  cubic  inches^  is  ahnost 
identical  with  that  deduced  from  the  experimental  determination 
of  five  cells;  taking  11.25  cubic  inches  to  represent  accurately 
the  fraction  0*453 :  and  indeed  it  agrees  very  closely  with  the 
calculated  results  of  the  above  table  whatever  combination  be 
taken  as  the  foundation  of  the  experiment. 

§  7^4*  ^th.  The  influence  of  the  dimensions  of  the  plates 
of  a  voltameter  will  determine^  of  course^  the  area  of  the  section 
of  the  liquid  which  it  contains;  and  consequently  its  resistance 
upon  the  amount  of  decomposition^  may  also  be  submitted  to 
calculation  in  the  same  way.  This  influence  will^  of  course,  be 
most  perceptible  when  a  small  number  of  elements  presenting 
a  large  surface  is  employed ;  whereas^  when  a  numerous  series 
is  made  use  of,  the  dimensions  of  the  electrodes  are  of  litde 
consequence :  the  number  being  able  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  small  plates.  Some  experiments  which  were  made  with 
a  large  voltameter,  kindly  lent  to  the  author  for  the  purpose  by 
Mr.  Gassiot,  will  place  this  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  The 
voltameter  consisted  of  five  pairs  of  platinum  plates,  each  four 
inches  by  Sf  inches,  at  an  average  distance  of  half  an  inch 
apart.  These  were  so  arranged  that  any  number  of  them  might 
at  pleasure  be  connected  with  a  battery. 

20  ceUs  of  the  battery  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  series 
of  5  quadruple  cells,  and  then  connected  with  one  pair  of  plates 
of  the  voltameter.  By  a  mean  of  two  experiments  they  gave 
26*2  cubic  inches  of  gases  for  five  minutes. 

When  all  the  plates  of  the  voltameter  were  connected  with 
the  battery,  the  product  of  gases  for  five  minutes  was  32  cubic 
inches. 

The  same  battery  arranged  to  form  a  series  of  20  single 
cells,  furnished  with  one  pair  of  plates  16  cubic  inches,  and 
with  all  the  plates  the  result  was  the  same. 

Now  by  experiment,  if  E  =  1,  «  =  2.49,  R  =:  1,  r  =  resist- 
ance with  one  pair. 

/I  \roA    VI,            •          20  —  2.49       17.51     _  ,^ 
(1.)  1 20  with  one  pair    =  =:  -J. =  16. 

^      )  ^  20  +  r  20  +  r 

(2.)l20  with  five  pairs  =  ^  "  ^'^^  =  ^^'^^      =  16. 

20 -f^         20+1. 

5  n 


(3.) 


(4.) 
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5  quadruple  with  one  pair    =   ^"^'^^  =  .^'^  =  26.2. 

5    ,    ^  1.25  +  r 

4 

5  quadruple  with  five  pairs  =: —  =: '- =  32. 

5  +  r        1.25  +  r 

4       5  J 


Since  the  electromotive  forces  in  the  two  last  expressions  are 
the  same,  we  can,  by  comparing  them,  ascertain  the  value  of  r. 
Thus:— 

1.25  +  r  :  1.25  +    ~  :  :  32  :  26.2 

5 

18.125         1         , 
r  =r =   -  nearly. 

52.4  3 

Now  substituting  this  value  of  r  in  the  expressions  (1.)  and  (2.), 
and  adopting  the  experimental  result  of  16  cubic  inches,  we 
obtain  for  Calculation. 

(1.)  the  fraction  IZl^  =r  16.2 

20.33 

(2.)  the  fraction  2^  =  16.0 

20.06 

The  calculated  results  it  will  be  seen  almost  coincide  with  each 
other,  as  do  the  experiments. 

By  the  substitution  of  different  values  for  R  and  r  in  the 
formtila,  it  will  be  found  that  every  different  arrangement  must 
have  a  dist;inct  number  in  series,  which  it  will  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  work  with,  and  this  number  will  vary  in  the  same 
arrangement,  with  the  nature  of  the  electrolyte,  and  also  with 
the  size  of  the  battery  plates.  It  will  appear  from  calcula- 
tion, that  the  most  advantageous  combination  is  that  in  which 

in  the  formula  -r= =  A)  most  nearly 

fi  it  •\'  r  / 

approaches,  to  0'5.  It  will  therefore  vary  even  in  batteries  of 
the  same  chemical  construction ;  increasing  as  R  diminishes  in 
proportion  to  r.  Or  in  other  words,  when  the  plates  are  large, 
a  more  numerous  series  is  required,  than  when  small,  to  produce 
the  most  advantageous  results.  This  is  likewise  the  case  when 
the  exterior  resistance  is  increased :  in  both  cases  R  is  virtually 
diminished  in  respect  to  r« 

The  resistances  of  reversed  cells  in  a  series,  and  in  general 
all  possible  combinations  of  active  forces,  direct  and  opposite, 
with  various  resistances,  may  be  submitted  to  calculation  in  the 

2l 
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same  manner  with  a  precision  and  simplicity  which  leaves  little 
to  be  desired  in  this  branch  of  our  subject,  but  our  limits  will 
not  admit  of  our  doing  more  than  thus  indicating  the  method 
by  which  the  phenomena  of  circulating  affinity  have  been 
brought  under  the  powerful  dominion  of  the  mathematics. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  position  of  the  ball 
within  the  sphere  was  immaterial  to  the  effects,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  wherever  placed  within  a  sphere  or  cylinder,  the  mean 
distances  of  the  metals,  and  consequently  the  mean  section  of 
the  interposed  liquid,  must  be  the  same. 

A  zinc  rod  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  placed  in  the  axis  of 
a  copper  cylinder  3^  inches  diameter,  produces  a  certain  effect, 
which  is  scarcely  augmented  in  an  appreciable  degree  by  a 
second,  or  even  a  third  similar  rod  placed  in  contact  with  it : 
the  results  of  experiment  were  as  follows : — 

1  rod    =  2.2 

2  rods  =  2.4 

3  rods  =  2.5 

Each  rod  separately  would  have  been  capable,  in  its  position,  of 
producing  the  full  effect  of  one ;  but  each  was  screened  by  the 
two  others  from  the  fuU  aspect  of  the  conducting  cylinder,  and 
but  a  slight  advantage  was  gained  from  the  combination  by  a 
slight  increase  of  the  section  of  the  liquid,  uncompensated  by 
any  increase  of  a  distance. 

§  755.  It  may  be  anticipated,  that  if  each  rod  were  re- 
moved as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to 
be  equidistant  from  the  other  two,  the  screening  influence  could 
not  take  place  to  the  same  extent,  and  that  a  greatly-increased 
effect  would  be  produced  (137)* 

Upon  making  the  experiment  with  the  rods  and  cylinder  of 
the  last  experiment,  the  result  was  increased  to  3*1. 

(137)  A  glance  at  the  annexed  diagram  will  explain  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  arrangements;  fig.  I  representing  a  section  of  the 
first,  and  fig.  2  of  the  second. 

Fig.  1.  Rg.  2. 
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§  7^^'  The  law  of  the  exact  compensation  of  the  greater 
resistance  of  the  increased  depth  of  the  electrolyte^  by  the 
extension  of  the  area  of  its  mean  section^  is  of  course  only 
mathematically  correct  where  the  interior  wire  is  indefinitely 
small,  but  practically,  half-inch  rods  bear  so  small  a  proportion 
to  cylinders  of  3|  inches  diameter,  that  the  results  are  not 
materially  affected  by  their  dimensions.  When,  however,  the 
interior  cylinders  are  enlarged,  the  depth  of  the  liquid  is 
decreased,  and  the  area  of  its  section  increased  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  circulating  force  rapidly  augments  (138).  The 
results  are  easily  submitted  to  calculation. 


§  757*  In  the  preceding  observations  the  cylinders  and 
the  rods  have  been  taken  of  equal  heights ;  when  one  is  shorter 
than  the  other,  it  will  be  obvious,  from  a  little  consideration, 
that  the  decrease  of  length  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
distance  below  the  two. 

In  some  experiments  which  were  carefully  made  with  the 
Breguef  s  thermometer,  an  amalgamated  zinc  rod  was  succes- 
sively immersed  in  the  acid  in  a  copper  cylinder  3f  inches  high 
to  the  following  depths,  and  with  the  results  set  down  in  the 

table. 

Length  of  Zinc.  Degrees  of  Thermometer. 

iinch  r 

i  inch  19° 

I  inch  35° 

1    inch  49° 

H  inch  67° 

Si  inches    .  97° 


(138)  Let  c  Cy  fig.  3,  represent  a  section  of  a  copper  cylinder  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  z  an  indefinitely  small  zinc  rod  in  the  axis.  Let 
the  area  of  the  copper  plate  be  100,  the  area  of  the  mean  section  of 


e      2  ins.     st 


Fig.  3. 


1  in. 


Kg.  4. 


fn\  s 


« 
100       60 


ms 


fnt\s 

m\s 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

0 


100    75     50 


the  electrolyte  (m  s)  will  be  =  50.     The  distance  of  c  firom  z,  or  the 
depth  of  the  electrolyte,  will  be  2  inches.     Let  the  rod  z  be  replaced 

2  L  2 
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In  a  copper  cylinder^  twenty-one  inches  in  height^  charged 
with  dilute  sidphuric  acid  next  the  zinc^  and  sulphate  of  copper 
next  the  copper^  an  amalgamated  zinc  rod  lost  51*5  grains  in 
five  minutes;  a  rod  of  half  the  length  lost  in  the  same  time 
26*1  grains.  In  a  similar  cylinder^  six  inches  in  height^  charged 
in  a  similar  manner^  a  zinc  rod  of  equal  length  lost  12  grains ; 
a  rod  of  half  the  length  lost  6*6  grains  in  the  same  time.  The 
results^  therefore,  of  each  cylinder  may  be  taken  as  directly 
proportioned  to  the  lengths  of  the  rods  immersed  in  them  (139). 

§  758.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the  force  which  is 
thrown  into  action  in  the  simple  circuit  of  Galvanic  or  the 
compound  battery  of  Volta,  as  circulating  affinity;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  causes  which  produce  the  same 
effects  of  light  and  heat,  and  of  chemical  decomposition  and 
combination,  according  to  the  laws  of  equivalent  proportions^ 
all  these  effects  being  synchronous  in  their  manifestion,  are 
identical  in  their  nature,  although  they  are  separated  in  space 
in  one  case,  and  concentrated  in  a  point  in  the  other.  It  would 
be  impossible,  moreover,  not  to  suspect,  from  a  similarity  of 
certain  other  effects  with  those  of  electricity,  which  this  spread 
of  the  action  enables  us  to  develope,  such  as  the  shock  which  it 
is  capable  of  imparting  to  the  living  body,  the  ease  with  which 
it  passes  through  non-conductors,  and  its  insulation  by  non- 
conductors, that  these  two  forces  are  also  identical;  and  this^ 
which  would  be  a  highly  reasonable  hypothesis  at  the  point  to 


by  a  cylinder  of  zinc  z  z,  two  inches  in  diameter,  fig.  4.  The  mean 
section  will  be  increased  to  75^  and  the  depth  of  the  electrolyte  will 
be  decreased  to  1  inch. 

The  force  would,  therefore,  be  increased  in  the  proportion  of 
50  :  75  for  the  first,  and  of  1  :  2  for  the  second;  consequently, 
compounding  the  proportions,  the  force  circulating  in  the  first  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  that  in  the  second  as  1  :  3. 

(139)  Let  c  c  &  c'  represent  a  section  of  a 
copper  cylinder,  and  z  z'  a  zinc  rod  of  half  its 
height;  in  any  action  which  may  take  place  finom 
the  point  of  the  rod  z'  to  the  lower  half  of  the 
cylinder  c',  the  distance  between  the  metals  z'  c\ 
or  virtual  depth  of  the  liquid,  being  greatly  aug- 
mented, the  influence  of  the  lower  half  will  be 
.  proportionately  diminished. 
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which  we  haire  carried  our  investigation,  will  be  converted  into 
certainty  as  we  proceed. 

§  759.  With  this  additional  view  of  the  connexion  of  the 
phenomena,  let  us  cast  our  eye  back  upon  the  ground  which  we 
have  gone  over. 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  force  of 
affinity,  both  in  its  local  and  current  condition,  is  called  into 
action  by  the  contact  of  the  heterogeneous  particles  of  Hiasimiljir 
bodies:  regarded  as  electricity,  the  charge  and  discharge  in 
the  first  case  is  limited  to  the  points  of  contact;  while  in  the 
second,  by  a  new  species  of  conduction,  involving  the  decom- 
position of  a  compound,  and  the  transfer  of  its  elements,  the 
charge  is  communicated  to  a  distance,  and  returns  to  its  dis- 
charge by  another  path  of  appropriate  conductors.  That  one 
of  the  QCtive  bodies  should  be  a  good  conductor  of  electricity, 
and  the  other  a  liquid  compound,  are  essential  conditions  of  the 
circulation:  the  first,  that  the  force  may  readily  diffuse  itself 
upon  every  point  of  its  surface;  and  the  second,  that  the  neces- 
sary transfer  may  take  place.  In  the  excitement  of  electricity 
by  the  friction  of  dissimilar  substances,  the  contact  is  broken 
and  renewed,  with  successive  particles,  by  a  kind  of  intermitting 
action,  and  by  the  rapid  mechanical  separation  of  the  two  bodies 
their  charge  may  be  conmiunicated  to  other  bodies  in  a  manner 
which  has  been  already  explained.  In  its  excitement  by 
chemical  action  fresh  particles  are  also  brought  into  contact  in 
continuous  succession,  while  those  which  are  spent  or  neu- 
tralized are  successively  removed  in  combination  by  the  action 
of  concurring  forces. 

§  J60.  In  both  cases  the  charge  is  substained  and  com- 
municated by  induction,  or  the  polarization  of  the  particles  of 
matter,  which  must  always  precede  and  accompany  conduction. 
When  an  extensive  voltaic  series  of  some  hundreds  of  couples 
of  perfectiy  clean  plates  is  simply  charged  with  distilled  wietter, 
(which  we  have  already  seen  is  so  bad  a  conductor  of  electricity 
as  to  allow  of  a  disruptive  discharge  through  it  in  the  form 
of  a  spark  (§  73^)^  i^  is  clearly  shown  that  induction  takes 
place  in  it  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  that  which  arises 
from  electricity  by  friction,  for  each  extremity  will  exhibit 
a  charge  of  electricity  sustained  by  the  induction  of  the  air  to 
surrounding  conductors,  and  which  may  be  manifested  by  the 
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usual  attractions  and  repulsions^  and  even  sparks^  by  which  we 
recognise  electricity  from  friction.  It  will  be  found  that^  under 
these  circumstances^  the  zinc  extremity  of  the  battery  possesses 
a  vitreous^  and  the  copper  extremity  a  resinous  charge. 

§  761.  The  amount  of  this  effect  of  high  intensity  does 
not  at  all  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  plates^  but  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  alternations.  A  battery  constructed  of 
pieces  of  copper  tube  fths  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  2^  inches 
long,  with  a  piece  of  zinc  wire  of  -^-th  of  an  inch  diameter, 
soldered  to  each,  and  turned  down  into  the  axis  of  the  next 
without  metallic  contact,  and  consisting  of  a  series  of  1024,  will 
be  quite  equal  to  a  battery  of  the  same  number  of  plates  4 
inches  square^  and  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  which  we 
are  about  to  describe. 

A  gold-leaf  electrometer,  placed  in  connexion  with  either 
end^  will  open  out  with  either  electricity,  as  has  just  been 
stated,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  electricity  of  the  opposite 
end  be  discharged,  the  leaves  will  expand  still  furdier,  as  in  all 
analogous  cases  of  common  electric  charge.  When  the  two 
ends  are  connected  severally  with  an  insulated  slip  of  gold  leaf, 
upon  gradually  approaching  the  two  they  will  attract  each  other, 
and  a  spark  will  pass  between  them.  By  moistening  the  hands, 
and  touching  the  two  extreme  cells,  a  slight  shock  is  also 
experienced. 

§  762.  These  effects  may  be  very  much  increased  by  a 
more  advantageous  arrangement  of  the  terminal  inductric  and 
inducteous  surfaces:  thus,  if  one  of  the  ends  of  the  battery  be 
connected  with  the  insulated  plate  of  a  condenser,  it  will 
instantly  become  charged,  and  when  the  opposite  plate  is  with- 
drawn, the  electrometer  will  indicate  a  much  higher  d^ree  of 
intensity.  The  charge  may  also  be  sustained  through  glass 
and  transferred  to  the  metallic  surface  of  the  Leyden  battery. 
If  wires  proceeding  from  each  extremity  of  the  series  be  respec- 
tively connected  with  the  inner  and  outer  surface  of  an  electrical 
battery,  of  not  less  than  12  square  feet  of  coated  surface,  it  will 
be  charged  so  rapidly,  that  sparks  may  be  obtained  from  it  in 
rapid  succession  by  connecting  a  fine  wire  with  its  outer  surface, 
and  successively  striking  the  knob  with  its  other  extremity. 
The  fine  point  of  a  penknife,  or  thin  metallic  leaves,  may  thus 
be   burned,    phosphorus    inflamed,    and  fulminating  powders 
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exploded.  No  such  power  is  possessed  by  the  voltaic  arrange- 
ment alone;  but  it  communicates  the  charge  to  the  battery  so 
instantly^  that  almost  continuous  discharges  may  be  procured. 
The  intensity  is  limited  to  that  which  is  due  to  the  number  of 
the  series^  but  the  extent  of  surface  which  may  be  thus  thrown 
into  inductric  action  is  unlimited.  When  the  human  body  is 
made  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  surfaces  of  a 
large  battery  thus  perpetually  charged^  the  rapidly  intermitting 
shock  which  is  received  is  very  unpleasant. 

§  763*  The  polarity  of  the  voltaic  arrangement  is  also 
shown  by  breaking  the  series  at  any  part,  when  each  portion 
will  exhibit  a  resinous  and  vitreous  extremity,  just  as  in  break- 
ing a  magnet  each  fragment  exhibits  a  north  and  south  pole. 

These  effects  are  of  course  annihilated,  by  bringing  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  series  into  metallic  communication;  but 
no  continuous  current  of  any  amount  takes  place  when  the 
circuit  is  closed,  on  account  of  the  non-conducting  power  of  the 
pure  water  which  is  everjrwhere  interposed.  When  the  extre- 
mities are  connected  widi  platinum  wires,  dipping  into  water 
even  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  no  decomposition  is  mani- 
fested, however  numerous  the  series  may  be;  but  a  slight 
decomposition  is  shown  when  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
is  made  the  medium  of  communication. 

§  764*  'The  electric  column  of  De  Luc  presents  these 
polar  phenomena  in  a  very  striking  form.  It  consists  of  pairs 
of  very  thin  silver  and  zinc  discs  not  more  than  f  ths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  piled  up  in  regular  order,  with  the  intervention  of 
writing-paper,  to  the  number  of  some  thousands.  They  may, 
in  fact,  be  formed  of  strongly  gilt  paper  and  zinc  foil  cut  out 
with  a  punch,  and  inclosed  in  a  glass  tube  fitted  with  brass 
caps  at  each  end,  and  carrying  screws  by  which  they  can  be 
pressed  together.  If  the  paper  be  dried  artificially,  the  column 
will  be  inactive,  but  its  ordinary  hygrometric  moisture  will  be 
sufiicient  to  throw  it  into  a  strong  polar  state.  A  series  of 
2000  or  3000  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  gold-leaf  electrometer, 
and  one  of  20,000  will  cause  pith-balls  of  ^th  of  an  inch 
diameter,  suspended  by  threads  of  4  inches  long,  to  diverge  to 
the  distance  of  2  inches  and  upwards.  By  connecting  one 
extremity  of  the  series  with  a  fine  iron  wire,  and  drawing  its 
point  lightly  over  the  other  extremity,  a  slight  layer  of  varnish 
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being  interposed,  a  series  of  minute  sparks  may  be  obtained. 
A  Lejrden  battery  may  also  be  charged  by  it,  so  as  to  occasion 
a  disagreeable  shock  to  be  felt  distinctly  in  the  elbows  and 
shoulders. 

This  apparatus  will  retcun  its  power  for  years  if  kept  in  a 
state  of  insulation,  but  loses  it  if  the  ends  are  allowed  to  be 
connected  together  for  any  length  of  time.  No  current,  bow- 
ever,  is  established  under  these  circumstances  which  can  be 
detected  by  any  chemical  decomposition  (140). 

^  ^6S.  Now  this  state  of  polarity  is  manifested  preinsely 
to  the  same  degree,  dependent  upon  the  number  of  the  series, 
when  the  volttuc  battery  is  charged  with  dilute  acid  instead  of 
pure  water.  The  particles  of  the  liquid,  as  well  as  of  the  solids, 
are  thrown  into  a  similar  state  of  tension,  which  is  only  reeved 
by  a  good  conducting  communication  between  the  two  extreme 
poles.  The  difference  of  the  effects  may  be  well  shown  by  con- 
necting the  two  poles  of  such  a  charged  battery  with  insulated 
strips  of  gold  leaf,  when,  upon  approximating  them  as  before, 
they  will  attract  each  other  (141);  but  instead  of  the  neutrali- 


(140)  When  De  Luc's  column  is  placed  with  each  end  in  con- 
nexion with  a  gold-leaf  electrometer  as  here  represented,  one  of 
the  instruments  will  diverge  with 
Titreons,  and  the  other  with  re- 
sinous electricity.  When  the 
electricity  of  either  end  ia  dis- 
charged hj  B  good  conducting 
communication  with  the  ground, 
the  opposite  force  is  exalted,  and 
the  divergence  of  the  leares  in- 
creases;  and  when  a  metallic 
communication  is  made  between 
the  two  ends,  all  signs  of  elec- 
tricity cease. 

(141 )  This  experiment  may  be  performed 
with  the  electrometer  here  represented,  a  is  a 
glass  shade  mounted  upon  a  base,  b.  It  ia 
coTered  with  a  piece  of  dry  Tarnished  wood,  c,  in 
which  the  glass  tnbes,  d  d,  slide  backvrards  and 
forwards,  and  through  which  pass  wires  hariug 
gold  leaves  luRpended  to  their  lower  extremities. 
The  distance  of  the  gold  leaves  may  be  accurately 
adjuiled  by  a  rack  and  pinion. 
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sation  of  the  charge  by  a  mere  sparky  a  rush  of  electricity  will 
bum^  and  utterly  disperse  the  metal,  which  is  insufEcient  for  its 
transmission.  This  strong  current  makes  its  way  through  the 
liquid  portion  of  each  cell  by  a  new  species  of  convection,  of 
which  the  polar  arrangement  is  the  antecedent  condition. 

§  7^6.  We  have  upon  a  former  occasion  (§  363)  traced 
the  progress  of  the  carrying  discharge  of  common  electricity  i 
tlie  charged  particles  which  travel  may  be  considered  as  masses 
of  matter,  large  or  small,  compound  or  simple ;  and  they  move 
towards  other  masses  of  matter  in  which  they  have  produced 
the  opposite  state,  by  induction  and  polarization  of  intervening 
particles.  The  convection  of  the  voltaic  charge  can  only  be 
effected  by  the  separation  of  the  constituent  particles  of  bodies 
in  certain  equivalent  proportions,  from  compounds  in  which 
they  had  been  previously  combined  in  the  same  proportions, 
and  they  move  also  under  the  influence  of  the  same  kind  of 
polarity  previously  induced.  This  forced  condition  never  reaches 
the  highest  degree  of  intensity,  because  it  is  relieved  by  the 
yielding  of  the  compound. 

§  767-  The  simplest  case  of  this  convection  is  presented 
to  us  when  the  current  is  led  from  a  series  of  generating  cells 
into  a  retarding  cell,  through  which  it  has  to  force  its  passage 
without  the  assistance  of  any  concurring  affinity.  The  plates 
by  which  it  passes  into  and  out  of  the  liquid  have  been  aptly 
denominated  electrodes^  as  being  the  doors  by  which  the  current 
enters  and  departs.  They  may  be  further  conveniently  dis- 
tinguished as  the  zincode  and  tiie  platinode,  the  former  being 
the  plate  which  occupies  the  position  of  the  generating  plate  in 
the  battery,  and  the  latter  of  the  conducting  plate.  Through 
the  intervening  stratum  of  water,  rendered  conductive  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  can  only  pass  by  convection  and  decomposition  of 
the  water.  For  this  the  particles  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
travel  in  opposite  directions,  separating  from  one  and  recom- 
bining  with  another  throughout  the  series  of  previously  pola- 
rized particles,  till  the  last  particle  of  hydrogen  gives  up  its 
charge  to  the  platinode  and  the  oxygen  to  the  zincode,  and  each 
passes  off  in  its  own  elastic  form.  The  convection,  therefore, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  transfer  of  a  single  force  in  one 
direction,  but  of  two  forces  in  opposite  directions,  and  hence 
Dr.  Faraday  has  happily  designated  the  electric  current,  whether 
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in  metals^  or  liqui^ls^  or  air^  as  '^  An  axis  of  power  having  con- 
trary forces^  exactly  equal  in  amount^  in  contrary  directions/' 

§  7^8.  The  polarity  of  the  arrangement^  when  in  a  state 
of  action^  is  well  illustrated  by  interposing  between  the  elec- 
trodes a  plate  of  platinum;  die  side  of  such  a  plate  which 
fronts  the  zincode  will  give  off  hydrogen,  and  the  opposite  side 
the  equivalent  oxygen.  If  a  plate  of  copper  be  substituted  for 
the  platinum,  and  sulphate  of  copper  be  added  to  the  ^ectro- 
lyte,  the  first  will  be  coated  with  fresh  precipitated  copper,  and 
the  second  oxidated  and  dissolved  to  exactly  the  same  amount. 
The  current  which  enters  by  the  zincode  is  conveyed  by  the 
liquid  under  decomposition  to  the  metallic  diaphragm,  to  which 
it  gives  up  its  charge,  it  re-enters  the  liquid  on  the  other  side, 
and  passes  on  to  the  platinode,  and  the  opposite  faces  of  the 
plate  exhibit  that  opposition  of  forces  which  characterizes  the 
whole  process. 

§  769.  The  same  kind  of  convection  takes  place  in  the 
generating  cells  of  the  battery,  but  the  combination  of  the 
disengaged  elements  at  the  two  electrodes  not  only  removes  a 
strong  opposing  force,  but  perpetually  renews  the  heteroge- 
neous contacts  by  which  the  current  is  generated,  exalted,  and 
maintained. 

§  770.  The  inductive  influence  which  precedes  and  ac- 
companies the  current  of  the  voltaic  battery,  and  which  we 
have  illustrated  by  the  compound  circuit,  may  also  be  proved 
to  exist  in  the  single  galvanic  circuits,  which  we  have  previously 
examined,  though  not  exalted  to  the  same  degree  of  intensity. 
In  them  we  have  been  able  to  trace  the  course  and  distribution 
of  the  force  by  the  deposition  of  metallic  copper,  which  marked 
the  limits  of  its  action,  and  we  have  found  that  it  not  only 
radiated  in  straight  lines  from  the  generating  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  conducting  plate,  but  that  it  bent  round  the  edges 
of  the  latter,  and  could,  in  fact,  be  wholly  sustained  by  its 
posterior  surface.  The  same  ^^  turning  of  a  corner,'^  has  been 
already  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  polarization  of  the  particles 
of  a  dielectric  in  the  instance  of  common  electric  induction, 
(§  328,)  and  the  bent  direction  of  the  force,  in  the  present 
instance,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle. 
There  is  a  complete  analogy  between  the  case  in  which  a  carrier 
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ball  is  brought  near  to  the  middle  of  a  flat  disc  of  metal^  placed 
upon  an  excited  cylinder  of  shell-lac  without  receiving  a  charge^ 
although  one  might  be  obtained  all  round  the  edge  (fig.  83^ 
p.  256) ;  and  that  of  the  deposition  of  a  ring  of  precipitated 
copper  round  the  edge  of  the  under  surface  of  a  brass  plate, 
under  the  influence  of  a  ball  of  zinc,  while  the  centre  was  free 
ftx)m  it  (§  716). 

§  771*  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  Volta^s 
view  of  the  phenomena,  the  source  of  electricity  was  the  contact 
of  the  dissimilar  metals,  and  not  chemical  affinity,  to  which  we 
have  refened  it.  When  two  metals,  the  most  dissimilar  in 
regard  to  their  attraction  for  oxygen,  are  insulated,  and  made 
to  touch  each  other,  and  again  separated,  the  most  oxidizable 
will  be  found  by  the  usual  tests  to  be  in  a  state  of  vitreous 
excitation,  and  the  least  in  the  opposite  state.  We  have  already 
seen  (§  307)^  that  if  a  plate  of  metal  be  placed  upon  the  cap  of 
gold-leaf  electrometer,  and  zinc  filings  be  sifted  upon  it  through 
a  copper  sieve  held  by  a  glass  handle,  the  leaves  will  diverge 
with  vitreous  electricity,  and  the  sieve  will  be  found  in  a 
resinous  state.  With  a  zinc  sieve  and  copper  filings,  the  elec- 
trical changes  will  be  reversed.  If  we  arrange  the  metals  in  the 
following  order,  which  is  that  of  their  affinity  for  oxygen,  each 
will  become  resinous  by  the  contact  of  that  which  precedes  it, 
and  vitreous  by  the  contact  of  that  which  follows  it,  and  the  * 
greatest  efiect  will  be  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  most 
distant  metals  of  the  series : — potassium,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
copper,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  platinum.  The  interposed  liquid 
was  regarded  by  the  inventor  of  the  pile  merely  in  the  light  of 
an  imperfect  conductor,  which  allowed  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  electrical  fluids,  disengaged  by  the  electromotive  power  of 
the  metals,  by  a  species  of  inductive  influence. 

§  772.  Dr.  Faraday  was  the  first  to  prove,  by  an  imam- 
biguous  experiment,  which  we  have  already  described  (§  729), 
that  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  is  not  necessary  to  the 
generation  of  a  voltaic  current,  and  that  the  force  is  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  chemical  action.  As  the  con- 
trary opinion,  however,  still  finds  supporters,  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  add  some  other  proofs  which  he  has  since 
adduced  of  the  dependence  of  the  current  upon  chemical  affinity. 
If  a  plate  of  iron  and  a  plate  of  platinum  be  each  connected 
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with  one  of  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  and  immersed  into 
strong  nitric  acid,  no  chemical  action,  as  we  have  already  noticed 
(§  471)9  will  take  place;  and,  notwithstanding  the  contact  of 
the  dissimilar  metals,  no  effect  will  be  produced  upon  the 
instrument;  but  if  a  little  water  be  added  to  the  add,  violent 
action  will  be  established,  and  the  needle  will  be  strongly  and 
permanently  deflected. 

Again;  an  efficient  current  for  a  short  time  may  be  esta- 
blished by  iron  and  lead  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
potassium.;  but  when  the  lead  becomes  coated  with  sulphuret 
of  lead  all  chemical  action  ceases,  and  the  current  ceases  with 
it,  although  sulphuret  of  lead  is  an  excellent  conductor,  and  the 
contact  between  the  two  metals  remains.  It  is  indeed  probable 
that  the  contact  of  different  species  of  matter,  whether  metallic 
or  non-metallic,  may  throw  them  into  a  preliminary  state  of 
polarity,  which  may  be  the  antecedent  in  feet,  of  all  chemical 
action,  and  may,  when  exalted  by  induction,  manifest  itself  by 
phenomena  of  tension  such  as  those  of  the  De  Luc's  pile ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  definite  current  of  the 
voltaic  battery  can  only  be  maintained  by  that  decomposition 
of  previously  united  elements  and  series  of  recomposition  to 
which  we  have  referred  it,  and  which  we  have  found  in  every 
case  to  be  limited  by  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity. 

That  the  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals  producing  no 
permanent  change  whatever  in  their  states,  should  be  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  a  power  acting  in  the  most  energetic  manner 
upon  chemical  compounds  according  to  the  laws  of  chemical 
affinity,  is  perfectly  contrary  to  all  our  experience  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  but  that  a  force  derived  firom  a  definite  chemical 
action,  and  maintained  only  so  long  as  that  action  is  continued, 
should  be  limited  to  equivalent  chemical  effects,  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  general  view  of  the  connexion  of  physical 
phenomena  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish. 
'^  In  no  case  is  there  a  pure  creation  of  force — a  production  of 
power,  without  a  corresponding  exhaustion  of  something  to 
supply  it." 

It  is  not,  of  course,  denied  that  electricity  is  developed  by 
the  contact  of  metals;  but  it  is  small  in  quantity,  of  high 
intensity,  and  intermitting  in  its  action;  and  to  generate  a 
current,  the  contact  of  a  compound  liquid  with  a  metal  seems 
to  be  necessary,  as  has  been  before  explained. 
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XIV-     LAWS  OF  ELECTROLYSIS. 

§  773.  Wb  will  now  turn  from  the  battery  itself,  and 
consider  the  force  which  is  thus  generated  as  an  independent 
power,  over  which  we  have  complete  control,  applicable  to 
certain  work  at  any  given  point,  according  to  laws  which  we 
will  proceed  to  investigate ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget 
the  main  fact  of  circulation,  and  that  the  experimental  cell,  or 
any  other  obstacle  which  we  may  interpose,  constitutes,  in 
reality,  a  part  of  the  circuit,  the  resistance  of  which  reacts  upon 
every  other  cell  and  conducting  portion  of  the  arrangements. 

We  have  already  seen  (§  738,  &c.,)  in  the  dissected  battery 
that,  when  the  current  is  led  into  a  voltameter,  or  other  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed 
water  are  both  evolved  and  collected,  the  check  is  felt  through* 
out  its  course,  and  no  more  hydrogen  is  evolved  or  zinc  oxi- 
dated in  each  generating  cell,  than  is  equivalent  to  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  forced  asunder  in  the  resisting  cell. 

The  process  of  resolving  a  compound  body  into  its  elements, 
or  proximate  principles,  by  the  voltaic  current,  has  been  named 
electrolysis,  and  substances  which  are  capable  of  such  decom- 
position are  called  electrolytes, 

§  77^*  One  essential  condition  of  electrolysis  is  liquid- 
ity ;  the  elements  of  a  compound  cannot  travel  when  restrained 
by  cohesion ;  and,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  compound  bodies 
cannot  transmit  the  current,  except  by  electrolysis. 

If  one  of  the  electrodes  of  a  powerful  battery  be  separated 
from  the  other  in  water,  by  a  film  of  ice  not  more  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  there  will  not  be  the  slightest 
effect  upon  a  galvanometer  included  in  the  circuit ;  but  if  a 
small  portion  be  thawed,  so  as  to  form  the  thinnest  possible 
film  of  water  between  the  two,  the  needle  will  be  permanently 
deflected. 

A  great  variety  of  both  primary  and  secondary  combinations 
are  subject  to  the  same  law.  On  fusing  a  little  chloride  of  lead 
in  a  glass  capsule  by  a  spirit-lamp,  and  introducing  into  it  two 
platinum  wires  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  battery,  powerful 
action  will  take  place,  the  galvanometer  will  be  violently  affected, 
and  the  chloride  rapidly  decomposed.  On  removing  the  lamp, 
the  instant  the  chloride  solidifies,  all  current  and  contempora- 
neous effects  will  cease,  though  the  platinum  wires  may  remain 
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inclosed  in  the  chloride  not  more  than  the  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  apart.  Chloride  of  silver,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  chlorate 
of  potassa,  act  exactly  in  the  same  way;  and  in  every  ease 
decomposition  of  the  compound  takes  place  when  the  current 
passes. 

With  regard  to  the  substances  on  which  conducting,  or 
rather  convective  power,  is  conferred  by  liquefaction,  the  degree 
of  power  so  given  is  generally  very  great.  Water  is  that  body 
in  which  this  acquired  power  is  the  feeblest;  in  the  various 
other  oxides,  chlorides,  salts,  &c.,  it  is  some  hundred  times 
greater.  The  addition  of  other  liquids  and  soluble  solids,  as 
sulphuric  acid  and  boracic  acid,  which  by  themselves  are  not 
capable  of  electrolysis,  and  consequently  are  non-conductors, 
confer  this  increased  power  of  convection  upon  water.  Even 
some  elementary  substances  exalt  its  conducting  power,  and  a 
solution  of  chlorine  will  convey  the  current  much  more  readily 
than  pure  water. 

§  775-  'The  next  point  which  must  arrest  our  attention 
is  the  definite  direction  which  the  disengaged  elements  or  prin- 
ciples are  forced  to  take  under  the  influence  of  the  current. 

In  the  cells  of  the  battery  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposing 
water,  or  rather  the  radicle  of  the  acid  {oxystdpMon),  from  its 
natural  affinity,  must  travel  from  the  conducting  plate  towards 
the  zinc,  and  the  hydrogen  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  in 
the  experimental  cell  which  forms  part  of  the  circuit,  the  two 
gases  must  move  in  conformity  with  these  directions ;  and  hence 
the  oxygen  will  be  evolved  at  the  zincode  and  the  hydrogen  at 
the  platinode.  The  elements  or  principles  of  any  other  elec- 
trolyte which  comes  under  the  government  of  the  current  will 
be  subject  to  the  same  law  of  direction,  and  those  elements  or 
radicles  which,  in  the  order  of  common  affinity,  have  the  greatest 
attraction  for  the  zinc,  will  take  the  path  of  the  oxygen  and 
appear  at  the  zincode,  and  their  associates  must  travel  in  the 
opposite  course  and  escape  at  the  platinode.  Thus  amongst 
the  elementary  substances,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluo- 
rine, range  with  oxygen,  and  the  metals  with  hydrogen. 

§  776.  Dr.  Faraday,  wishing  to  avoid  all  reference  to 
any  hypotheses  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  electrical  action, 
distinguishes  these  classes  of  bodies,  and  certain  particulars 
relating  to  them,  by  a  nomenclature  derived  from  the  direction 
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of  the  current^  which  is  supposed  to  pass  through  the  circuity 
and  which  is  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle 
under  the  influence  of  the  earth.  If  in  any  case  of  electrolysis 
we  consider  the  decomposing  body  placed  so  that  the  current 
passing  through  it  shall  be  in  the  direction  that  the  sun  appears 
to  move  in^  or  from  east  to  west^  then  the  surfaces  at  which  the 
electricity  is  passing  into  or  out  of  the  substance  would  have  an 
invariable  reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass^  and  exhibit 
constantly  the  same  relation  of  powers.  He^  therefore^  calls 
that  towards  the  east  the  anode^  and  that  towards  the  west  the 
cathode.  The  anode  is  that  surface  of  the  electrolyte  at  which, 
according  to  the  general  expression,  the  current  enters,  and 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  zincode,  and  is  where  oxygen, 
chlorine,  &c.,  are  evolved.  The  cathode  is  that  surface  of  the 
decomposing  body  at  which  the  current  leaves  it,  and  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  platinode ;  it  is  the  place  where  hydrogen  and  the 
metals  are  evolved.  He  distinguishes  those  bodies  which  go  to 
the  anode  of  the  decomposing  body  by  calling  them  ardonSy  and 
those  passing  to  the  cathode,  cationa.  When  he  has  occasion 
to  speak  of  them  together,  without  distinction,  he  calls  them 
ions.  Thus  the  chloride  of  lead  is  an  electrolyte;  and  when 
electrolyzed,  evolves  the  two  ionSy  chlorine  and  lead;  the 
former  being  an  amon,  and  the  latter  a  cation. 

§  777-  The  invariable  nature  of  these  relations  may  be 
well  exhibited  by  placing  several  electrolytes  in  different  cells, 
and  including  them  in  one  circuit  with  a  battery  of  sufficient 
power.  Thus,  place  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium,  coloured 
with  indigo;  iodide,  and  bromide  of  potassium,  mixed  with 
starch ;  and  fluoride  of  potassium,  in  succession  in  four  syphon 
tubes  of  glass,  reversed,  and  connect  them  together,  and  with 
the  battery,  by  platinum  electrodes ;  the  first  will  be  bleached 
at  the  zincode  by  the  evolution  of  chlorine;  the  second, 
coloured  blue  at  the  corresponding  electrode  by  firee  iodine ; 
the  third  will  become  deep  yellow  with  the  bromine  disengaged 
at  the  same  point ;  while  the  indications  of  free  fluorine  in  the 
fourth,  will  be  manifested  by  the  corrosion  of  the  glass  at  the 
corresponding  electrode  (142). 

(142)  Some  of  the  forms  of  apparatus  in  which  these  processes 
of  electrolysis  may  be  conducted,  are  represented  on  the  following 
page. 
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§  778-  The  third  great  point  in  electrolysis  is,  that  "the 
cheniiccJ  action  of  a  current  of  electricity  is  always  definite^  and 
directly  proportionate  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  electricity 
which  circulates.''  This  is  not  merely  true  with  one  substance^ 
as  water,  but  generally  with  all  electrolytic  bodies ;  and  further, 
the  results  obtained  with  any  one  substance  do  not  merely 
agree  amongst  themselves,  but  also  with  those  obtained  from 
other  substances ;  the  whole  combining  together  into  one  series 
of  definite  electro-chemical  actions,  in  which  the  quantities  of 
different  kinds  of  matter  acted  upon^  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  one  another  as  their  equivalent  numbers. 

Thus,  when  fused  protochloride  of  tin,  chloride  of  lead,  and 
water,  are  placed  in  succession  and  decomposed  simultaneously 


Fig.  1  is  a  glass  vessel  with  two  orifices,   each  having  a  tube 

adapted  to  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive  the  separate  gases  from 

Fig.  I.  the  two  platinum  electrodes  which  pass  into  globes 

filled  with  acidulated  water. 

Fig.  2  is  a  cell  made  of  plates  of  glass,  cemented 
together  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  tempo- 
rary diaphragm,  a,  which  consists  of  bladder  or 
porous  earthenware.  A  separate  electrode  may 
be  introduced  into  each  side  of  it,  and  the  liquid 
products  of  the  decomposition  may  thus  be  kept 
separate  for  a  time  and  examined. 

Fig.  3  exhibits  two  glasses,  connected  together 
by  a  syphon  of  large  bore,  filled  with  an  electro- 
lyte, and  two  tubes  inverted  in  the  glasses  and 
filled  with  the  same  liquid;  into  the  upper  ends  of  which  platinum 
wires,  terminating  in  long  slips  of  the  same  metal,   are  inserted. 


Fig.  2 


The  opposite  products  of  the  decomposition  may  thus  be  separately 
obtained;  the  convective current  passing  through  the  interposed  liquid 
in  the  syphon. 
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by  the  same  electric  current,  the  tin  and  the  chlorine,  at  the 
first  pair  of  electrodes,  are  respectively  in  the  proportion  of  58 
to  36 ;  the  lead  and  the  chlorine  at  the  second  as  104  to  36 ; 
and  the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen  at  the  third  as  1  to  8. 

§  779.  Variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  current  beyond 
that  which  is  necessary  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  elec^ 
trolyte,  produce  no  corresponding  variation  in  the  electro- 
chemical effects.  If  three  voltameters  be  so  arranged  that,  after 
the  electric  current  has  passed  through  one,  it  may  divide  into 
two  parts,  which,  after  traversing  each  one  of  the  remaining 
instruments,  may  reunite,  the  sum  of  the  decomposition  in  the 
two  latter  vessels,  will  always  be  equal  to  the  decomposition  in 
the  former.  The  intensity  in  this  case  of  the  divided  current 
cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  it  has  in  its  original  state,  but 
the  two  halves  of  lower  intensity  produce  together  the  same 
amount  of  decomposition  as  the  whole  carried  into  a  higher  state. 

§  7S0«  As  the  decompositions  dependent  upon  the 
current  which  is  urged  through  the  experimental  cells  are  defi- 
nite, so  are  the  compositions  and  decompositions  which  are 
associated  with  the  current  in  the  battery  cells ;  and  it  requires 
the  combination  of  32  grains  of  zinc  with  48  of  oxysulphion, 
abstracted  from  49  of  aqueo-sulphuric  acid,  in  each  of  the  cells, 
to  generate  the  current,  which  is  carried  forward  by  the  equiva- 
lent quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter  specified  above. 

§  78 !•  From  these  facts  may  be  drawn  the  important 
conclusion  that  ^^the  quantity  of  electricity  which,  being 
naturally  associated  with  the  particles  of  matter  gives  them 
their  combining  power,  is  able,  when  thrown  into  a  current,  to 
separate  those  particles  from  their  state  of  combination ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  electricity  which  is  evolved  by  the  decom- 
position of^  and  that  which  decomposes,  a  certain  quantity  of 
matter,  are  alike.''  According  to  this  view,  the  equivalent 
weights  of  bodies  are  simply  those  quantities  of  them  which 
contain  equal  quantities  of  electricity,  or  have  naturally  equal 
electric  powers ;  it  being  the  electricity  which  determines  the 
equivalent  number,  because  it  determines  the  combining  force. 

§  782.  All  compounds  are  not  susceptible  of  electrolyza- 
tion,  even  in  the  liquid  state ;  and  there  is  but  one  electrolyte 
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composed  of  the  same  two  elementary  ions ;  in  fiict^  single  equi- 
valents alone  of  elementary  ions,  and  not  multiples,  can  go  to 
the  electrodes ;  and  hence  only  protoxides,  protochlorides,  &c., 
will  transmit  the  current.  This  may  be  probably  explained  by 
the  necessary  uniformity  in  the  actions  of  the  generating  and 
decomposing  cells ;  for  as  it  is  the  force  of  single  equivalents  of 
oxysulphion  and  hydrogen  which  is  first  thrown  into  the  current 
state,  so  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  by  single  equivalents  alone 
of  other  substances  it  can  be  transmitted  on  its  course. 

To  eflfect  the  decomposition  of  a  deuto-compoimd,  the 
current  must  probably  originate  from  the  decomposition  and 
recomposition  of  a  deuto-compound,  and  the  whole  circulation 
must  be  maintained  by  compounds  of  the  same  order. 

AU  compounds,  however,  of  single  proportionals  of  elements 
are  not  decomposable ;  as  chloride  of  sulphur,  protochloride  of 
phosphorus,  and  protochloride  of  carbon. 

§  783.  Every  electrolyte  which  can  transmit  the  current 
can  also  generate  it  with  any  conductor  to  whose  superior  affi- 
nity it  is  capable  of  yielding  one  of  its  ions  simple  or  com- 
pound ;  but  few  of  them  would  be  applicable  to  the  construction 
of  a  battery ;  since  for  the  maintenance  of  the  current,  con- 
curring forces  are  necessary  to  remove  the  ions  from  their 
respective  electrodes,  whose  influence  would  otherwise  check 
and  terminate  the  process. 

In  the  common  voltaic  battery,  the  current  is  occasioned  by 
the  tendency  of  the  zinc  to  take  the  oxysulphion  of  the  acid 
from  the  hydrogen,  the  effective  action  being  at  the  place  where 
the  oxygen  leaves  the  previously  existing  electrolyte.  Professor 
Schonbein  has  arranged  a  battery  of  philosophical,  if  not  of 
practical,  importance ;  in  which  the  effective  action  is  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  arrangement.  If  a  plate  of  platinum  be 
covered  with  peroxide  of  lead  or  of  silver,  (which  may  be  effected 
by  making  it  for  a  few  moments  the  zincode  of  a  common  bat- 
tery plunging  into  the  nitrates  of  those  metals,)  and  it  be  then 
associated  with  platinum  in  strong  nitric  acid,  a  current  is 
obtained  which  indicates  by  the  galvanometer  that  the  oxygen 
of  the  peroxide  takes  hydrogen  from  the  aqueo-nitric  acid,  and 
as  in  the  ordinary  case  the  current  is  put  in  motion  by  the 
abstraction  of  oxysulphion  from  hydrogen,  so  in  this  it  origi- 
nates in  the  abstraction  of  hydrogen  from  oxynitrion.  He 
direction  of  the  current  is  in  both  cases  the  same  if  referred  to 
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the  direction  in  which  the  ions  of  the  electrolyte  are  supposed 
to  be  moving. 

§  784,  The  more  directly  bodies  are  opposed  to  each 
other  in  chemical  affinity^  the  more  ready  is  their  separation 
from  each  other  in  cases  of  electro-chemical  decomposition. 

Substances  united  by  weak  attractions  very  rarely  conduct, 
even  when  liquefied,  or  give  up  their  component  parts.  Glasses, 
for  instance,  which  are  formed  of  silica,  lime,  alkali,  and  oxide 
of  lead,  may  be  considered  as  little  more  than  mixtures  under 
the  force  of  adhesion,  and  many  of  them  appear  to  be  not  at  all 
decomposed ;  but  if  borate  of  lead  glass,  which  is  a  definite 
chemical  compound,  be  experimented  with,  it  readily  yields  up 
its  elements. 

§  7B5.  A  substance  cannot  be  transferred  by  the  voltaic 
current  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  ceases  to  find  particles 
with  which  it  may  combine ;  but  an  acid  will  experience  no 
difficulty  in  traversing  any  portion  of  alkali,  which  may  be  inter- 
posed in  its  passage  towards  an  electrode,  or  vice  versa.  If 
three  vessels  be  placed  in  a  row,  and  connected  together  by 
moistened  cotton,  the  two  extreme  ones  being  filled  with  sul- 
phate of  soda,  and  the  centre  one  with  potassa,  upon  connecting 
the  first  with  the  platinode  of  the  battery,  and  the  last  with  the 
zincode,  sulphuric  acid  will  be  transferred  to  the  latter,  not- 
withstanding it  must  pass  through  the  intervening  alkali  from 
the  equivalent  soda  which  is  given  off  at  the  former.  This  was 
formerly  regarded  as  proof  of  the  destruction  or  suspension  of 
the  natural  affinities  of  bodies  by  the  powers  of  the  battery ; 
but  that  which  used  to  excite  wonder  and  astonishment  is,  in 
fact,  brought  about  by  that  transitory  combination  which  is  the 
essential  condition  of  the  transfer. 

When  it  is  attempted  to  pass  sulphuric  acid  through  solution 
of  baryta  in  the  same  way,  sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated, 
because  from  its  insolubiUty  it  loses  that  liquid  state  which  is 
essential  to  the  convection,  and  no  acid  reaches  the  zincode. 

§  786.  If  pure  water  be  carefully  poured  upon  a  strong 
solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  platinum  conductors  be  so 
introduced  that  one  may  be  in  contact  with  the  former,  and  the 
other  with  the  latter,  magnesia  will  be  deposited  at  the  line  of 
contact  between  the  water  and  the  solution;  the  insoluble  base 
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can  travel  no  further^  because  it  meets  with  no  matter  with 
which  it  can  combine;  the  water  then,  in  fact,  becomes  the 
platinode,  to  which  the  base  yields  up  the  charge,  which  it  is 
not  competent  to  carry  further  on  its  way.  The  sulphuric  acid 
readily  reaches  the  platinum  zincode  in  the  contrary  direction^ 
and  is  there  easily  detected  by  its  appropriate  tests. 

§  787*  This  experiment  is  well  calculated  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  decompositions  of  the  voltaic  battery  are  not  owing,  as 
has  been  supposed,  to  any  attractive  powers  possessed  by  its  poles 
superior  to  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  particles  separated,  for 
then  the  magnesia  must  have  completed  its  course  towards  this 
superior  force.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  consistent  with 
the  view  which  regards  them  as  produced  by  an  internal  cor- 
ptucular  action^  exerted  according  to  the  direction  of  the  electric 
current,  which  is  due  to  a  force  either  superadded  to  or  giving 
direction  to  the  ordinary  chemical  affinity  of  the  bodies  present. 
It  is  because  the  ordinary  chemical  affinity  is  relieved,  weakened, 
or  partly  neutralized  in  one  direction,  and  strengthened  or 
added  to  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  the  combining  particles 
have  a  tendency  to  pass  in  contrary  directions.  Where  common 
affinity  fails,  current  affinity  is  inoperative. 

§  78B.  We  must  now  examine  more  particularly  the 
electrolysis  of  secondary  compounds,  and  the  electrical  decom- 
position of  aqueous  solutions  of  the  salts*. 

It  has  been  generally  believed  that  when  the  solution  of  a 
salt  has  been  placed  under  the  influence  of  a  voltaic  current  by 
platinum  electrodes,  the  acid  travelled  to  the  zincode,  and  the 
alkali  to  the  platinode,  where  they  could  be  recognised  in  the 
free  state,  and  in  equivalent  proportions,  by  their  proper  tests. 
The  acids  have,  therefore,  been  considered  as  compound  anions, 
and  the  alkalies  as  cations. 

But  in  this  decomposition  of  a  salt  there  are  several  remark- 
able circumstances  to  be  observed.  In  the  first  place,  if  water 
contain  the  most  minute  conceivable  portion  of  saline  matter, 
it  is  invariably  decomposed;  and  2ndly,  the  decomposition  of 
the  salt  is  always  accompanied  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
water,  so  that  oxygen  is  evolved  at  the  zincode  with  the  acid, 
and  hydrogen  at  the  platinode  with  the  alkali.  According  to 
the  ordinary  view,  therefore,  a  portion  of  the  current  must  be 

•  See  Phii,  Trans,  for  1839,  p.  97,  and  1840,  p.  209. 
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carried  by  one  electrolyte^  and  another  portion  by  the  other,  and  it 
became  an  object  of  interest  to  in(]uire  what  respective  portions 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  accompanied  the  add  and  ^kali  in 
their  transfer.  Upon  trying  tlie  experiment  with  sulphate  of 
soda  with  every  precaution,  it  was  ascertsined  that  for  every 
equivalent  of  the  salt  electrolysed  an  equivalent  of  water  was 
also  decomposed,  and  that  the  oxygen  and  acid  at  tiie  zincode, 
and  the  hydrogen  and  alkali  at  the  platinode,  were  all  in 
exact  equivalent  proportions  (143).     Different   salts,  such  as 


(143)  In  the  usual  mode  of  experimentiDg  thii  reiult  had  nem 
been  attuned,  because  the  two  electrodes  of  the  experimental  cell 
being  both  plunged  into  the  same  cell,  the  liquid  products  of  the 
elec^Iysis  became  mingled  together  and  neutralized  each  other  as 
soon  as  formed,  while  the  gaseous  products  were  allowed  to  escape. 
The  author,  however,  in  these  experiments  divided  the  cell  by  a 
porous  or  niembrauous  diaphragm,  and  by  this  mechanical  obstruction, 
which  allowed  the  current  to  pass  with  little  impediment,  effectually 
prevented  the  mixing  of  the  liquids. 

The  following  sketch  represents  the  construction  of  a  Double 
Diaphragm  Cell,  which  is  well  adapted  to  these  and  similar  expe- 


riments. A  and  B  are  the  two  halves  of  a  stout  glass  cylinder,  accu- 
rately ground  so  as  to  fit  together,  with  a  shoulder,  liquid-tigbt.  c  is 
a  hollow  ring  of  glass,  also  ground  to  fit  into  the  two  half  cylinders, 
which,  when  adjusted  cover  it  entirely.  The  two  rims  of  the  ring  are 
each  cut  down  to  a  shoulder  to  admit  of  a  thin  piece  of  bladder  being 
tied  over  them  to  form  a  kind  of  drum:  at  k  is  a  small  hole  to  admit 
of  the  caTity  being  fiUed  with  a  liquid,  d  and  e  are  two  bent  tubes 
fitted  to  the  two  half  cylinders  for  collecting  the  gases  evolved  iu  the 
experiments,  g  and  h  are  two  circular  platinum  electrodes  connected 
by  wires,  if,  (passing  through  corks  in  the  necks  of  the  half  cylinders,} 
with  the  battery.  The  apparatus  when  adjusted  forms  three  com- 
partments, each  of  whieh  may  be  filled  with  the  same  or  a  different 
liquid,  and  the  whole  may  be  supported  on  a  light  frame  of  wood. 
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sulphate  of  potassa^  nitrate  of  potassa^  nitrate  of  soda,  &c,, 
were  subjected  to  the  same  examination  with  similar  results. 
But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  these  decom* 
positions  was,  that  when  a  voltameter  was  included  in  the 
circuit,  it  appeared  that  the  same  current  which  only  effected 
the  decomposition  of  a  single  equivalent  of  acid  in  the  volta- 
meter was  sufficient  to  electrolyze  both  an  equivalent  of  water 
and  one  of  the  salt  in  the  experimental  cell. 

To  cut  off  every  source  of  ambiguity  which  might  arise  from 
the  compound  nature  of  the  dilute  acid  in  the  voltameter,  a 
portion  of  fused  chloride  of  lead  was  substituted  for  the  latter, 
and  with  a  corresponding  result.  A  single  equivalent  of  metallic 
lead  was  obtained  for  the  equivalent  of  salt  and  the  equivalent 
of  water'  seemingly  electrolyzed  together. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  chlorides  in  solution  were  com- 
pared with  fused  chlorides,  they  were  found  to  be  decomposed 
in  exact  equivalent  proportions. 

§  789-  Now,  the  fimdamental  principle  has  already  been 
established  that  there  can  be  no  inequality  of  force  in  any  part 
of  a  voltaic  current;  and  the  force  which  we  have  measured  by 
its  definite  action  at  any  one  point  of  its  course,  cannot  perform 
at  the  same  time  more  than  an  equivalent  proportion  of  work  at 
any  other  point.  In  short,  that  the  same  current  which  had 
been  measured  by  the  decomposition  of  an  equivalent  of  chloride 
of  lead,  could  not  at  the  same  moment  suffice  for  the  electrolysis 
of  an  equivalent  of  a  salt  together  with  an  equivalent  of  water. 

We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  seek  for  another  explanation  of 
the  phenomena,  and  we  shall  find  it  in  the  binary  theory  of 
salts  and  aqueo-acids,  which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  highly 
probable  from  other  considerations  (§  626,  &c.),  and  which  these 
results  of  electrolysis  render  certain. 

§  790.  With  regard  to  our  first  experiment,  the  electro- 
lyte which  yields  to  the  current  is  sulphate  of  soda ;  the  ions  of 
which  are  not  the  acid  and  alkali  of  the  salt,  but  a  compound 
anion  composed  of  I  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  4  equivalents  of 
oxygen,  and  the  metallic  cation,  sodium.  When  these  are 
evolved  at  their  respective  electrodes,  they  both,  in  passing 
from  the  influence  of  the  current,  react  upon  the  water;  the 
sodium  combining  T'^dth  oxygen  to  constitute  soda,  while  the 
hydrogen  escapes,  the  anion  combining  with  hydrogen  to  form 
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the  aqueo-acid  and  disengaging  oxygen.  These  secondary 
actions  are  found  to  be  in  equivalent  proportions  to  the  pri- 
mary^ but  have  no  influence  upon  the  current  force. 

When  the  metallic  base  of  the  salt  is  one  of  those  which  do 
not  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures^  it  makes  its 
appearance  at  the  zincode  in  the  metallic  state^  and  no  hydrogen 
is  evolved;  and  thus  in  the  electrolysis  of  sulphate  of  copper^ 
the  copper  is  at  once  precipitated  instead  of  being  reduced  by 
the  hydrogen  as  we  were  forced  to  imagine  upon  the  old 
hypothesis. 

§  7dl«  Now  it  is  almost  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
compound  anions  which  thus  travel  in  the  voltaic  circuit  by 
some  appropriate  appellations,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to 
combine  the  term  ion  adopted  by  Dr.  Faraday  to  indicate  the 
substances;  elementary  or  compound,  which  travel  in  the  circuit, 
with  the  name  of  the  acid  in  such  a  manner,  as  at  once  to  recall 
the  constitution  of  the  salt  and  designate  the  compounds  which 
in  its  analysis  pass  to  the  zincode.  Thus,  electrolytically  con- 
sidered, the  sulphate  of  copper  would  be  specifically  distin- 
guished as  the  owygulphion  of  copper,  nitrate  of  potassa, 
ojpynUrian  of  potassium,  &c.  The  oxysulphion  of  the  former 
which  travels  to  the  zincode  of  the  battery  consists  of  SO4;  the 
ooeyniirion  of  the  latter  of  NO^.  The  oan/sulphion  of  ammoniMmy 
NH4+SO4,  would  designate  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  one 
equivalent  of  water,  which  is  resolved  by  the  electrolysis  into  the 
compound  anion  and  cation  represented  by  the  formula. 

§  7^2.  As  this  theory  is  of  extreme  importance  in  every 
point  of  view,  it  is  desirable  to  test  its  correctness  in  every 
possible  manner;  and  as  the  metals  are  thus  supposed  to  travel 
in  the  voltaic  circuit  in  their  metallic  state,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  stop  them  as  it  were  in  transitu;  and  this  has  been 
effected  by  placing  two  different  electrolytes  in  the  same 
cell  separated  from  each  other  by  a  diaphragm  of  membrane 
which  admits  of  the  physical  separation  of  the  two  liquids, 
but  allows  of  the  passage  of  the  current.  No  substance 
can  be  transferred  by  the  voltaic  force,  as  we  have  already 
stated  (§  7B6),  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  ceases  to  find 
particles  with  which  it  can  combine;  so  that  if  the  metal  of 
one  electrolyte  should  be  carried  by  the  current  to  the  surface  of 
another  which  could  afford  no  anion  with  which  it  could  enter 
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into  union,  it  would  deliver  up  its  chaise  to  the  cation  of  the 
second  electrolyte  and  itself  be  precipitated*  This  hypothetical 
conclusion  was  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment  in  the  follow- 
ing way: — 

§  793.  A  small  glass  bell,  with  an  aperture  at  the  top, 
had  its  mouth  closed  by  tying  a  piece  of  thin  membrane  over  it. 
It  was  half -filled  with  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  and 
suspended  in  a  glass  vessel  containing  a  strong  neutral  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  below  the  surface  of  which  it  just  dipped. 
A  platinum  electrode^  connected  with  the  last  zinc  rod  of  a 
large  constant  battery  of  twenty  cells,  was  placed  in  the  solution 
of  potassa ;  and  another^  connected  with  the  copper  of  the  first 
cell,  was  placed  in  tiie  sulphate  of  copper  immediately  under 
the  diaphragm  which  separated  the  two  solutions*  The  circuit 
conducted  very  readily^  and  tiie  action  was  very  enei^etic 
Hydrogen  was  given  off  at  the  platinode,  or  the  electrode  which 
dipped  into  the  potassa,  and  oxygen  at  the  zincode  in  the 
sulphate  of  copper.  A  small  quantity  of  gas  was  also  seen  to 
rise  from  the  surface  of  die  diaphragm.  In  about  ten  minutes 
the  lower  surface  of  the  membrane  was  found  beautifally  coated 
with  metallic  copper,  interspersed  with  oxide  of  copper  of  a 
black  colour,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  of  a  light  blue.  The 
experiment  may  also  be  very  convenientiy  made  in  the  double 
diaphragm  ceU  already  described. 

§  794.  The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  obvious. 
In  the  experimental  cell  we  have  two  electrolytes  separated  by 
a  membrane,  through  botii  of  which  the  current  must  pass  to 
complete  its  circuit.  The  sulphate  of  copper  is  resolved  into 
its  compound  anion,  oxysulphion,  and  its  simple  cation, 
copper:  the  oxygen  of  the  former  escapes  at  the  zincode,  but 
the  copper  on  its  passage  to  tiie  platinode  is  stopped  at  the 
surface  of  the  second  electrolyte.  The  metal  here  finds  nothing 
by  combining  with  which  it  can  complete  its  course,  but,  being 
forced  to  stop,  yields  up  its  charge  to  the  hydrogen  of  the 
second  electrolyte,  which  passes  on  to  the  platinode,  and  is 
evolved.  The  corresponding  oxygen  stops  also  at  the  diaphragm, 
giving  up  its  charge  to  the  anion  of  the  stdphate  of  copper. 
The  copper  and  the  oxygen,  thus  meeting  at  the  intermediate 
point,  partly  enter  into  combination,  and  form  the  black  oxide ; 
but  from  the  rapidity  of  the  action,  there  is  not  time  for  the 
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whole  to  combine^  and  a  portion  of  the  copper  remains  in  the 
metallic  state^  and  a  portion  of  gaseous  oxygen  escapes.  The 
precipitation  of  blue  hydrated  oxide  doubtless  arose  from  the 
mixing  of  a  small  portion  of  the  two  solutions. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  smaller  electrolytic 
force^  six  of  the  cells  of  the  small  constant  battery  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  twenty  cells  of  the  large.  The  action  was  of 
course  much  less  energetic^  and  the  membrane  was  found  thickly 
coated  with  black  oxide  of  copper;  amongst  which^  however^ 
spangles  of  metallic  copper  were  plainly  visible.  In  this  case 
there  was  time  for  the  local  affinity  to  act,  and  the  combination 
of  the  copper  and  oxygen  was  nearly  complete. 

Independently  of  the  important  conclusion  which  these  ex- 
periments confirm,  namely,  that  in  the  electrolysis  of  a  saline 
electrolyte,  the  metal  travels  as  a  metal  towards  the  platinode, 
while  all  the  other  constituents  of  the  salt  pass,  as  a  compound 
anion,  to  the  zincode,  they  present  the  secondary  action  of  the 
local  affinity  in  striking  contrast  with  the  primary  action  of  the 
current  affinity  in  the  voltaic  battery:  all  the  decompositions 
and  recompositions  of  the  latter,  however  varied  and  multiplied, 
are  Umited  and  equalized  throughout  the  circuit,  however  long, 
by  the  strictest  laws ;  while  the  combinations  of  the  later  vary 
with  every  variation  of  time,  quantity,  and  energy. 

§  7^5.  Other  saline  solutions  were  next  submitted  to  the 
same  electrolytic  process,  the  second  electrolyte  being  in  every 
case  solution  of  potassa. 

From  nitrate  of  silver,  metallic  silver  was  deposited  in 
abundance  upon  the  membrane,  mixed  with  oxide  of  silver; 
gas  was  also  visibly  disengaged  from  the  diaphragm.  The 
whole  of  the  oxygen  was  not  evolved  at  the  zincode,  a  portion 
api>earing  to  combine,  by  secondary  action,  with  the  oxide  of 
silver  in  the  nitrate,  and  {orming  a  peroaide.  It  was  precipitated 
in  fine  acicular  crystals,  which  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  with 
evolution  of  oxygen. 

The  experiment  was  varied  by  placing  the  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  a  small  porous  earthenware  cell,  which,  upon  exa- 
mination afterwards  was  found  studded  with  minute  filaments 
of  silver,  and  coloured  by  the  oxide ;  but  this  apparatus  was  not 
found  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  the  membrane, 
which,  from  its  thinness,  exhibited  the  results  of  the  necessarily 
superficial  action  to  perfection. 
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Nitrate  of  lead  afforded  similar  residts.  Metallic  lead  was 
deposited  upon  the  bladder  with  oxide  of  lead,  and,  as  with  the 
silver,  the  oxygen  was  absorbed  at  the  zincode  with  the  precipi- 
tation of  peroxide  of  lead. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  threw  down  a  copious  black  precipitate 
upon  the  diaphragm,  which,  when  examined  with  a  lens,  exhi< 
bited  bright  metallic  points;  but  oxidation  took  place  so  rapidly, 
after  the  membrane  was  withdrawn  from  the  cell,  that  the 
metallic  lustre  quickly  disappeared. 

With  protonitrate  of  mercury,  not  only  was  the  metal  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  diaphragm,  but  a  shower  of  globules  was 
seen  through  the  glass  cell  to  fall  from  it,  forming  a  yery 
beautiful  appearance. 

§  796,  The  experiment  with  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
which  we  have  already  described  (§  7B6),  was  doubtless  of  the 
same  nature.  It  was,  according  tx)  this  view,  resolved  into  the 
compound  anion  SO4  which  passed  to  the  zincode,  and  the 
simple  cation  magnesium;  which,  on  its  passage  to  the  platinode, 
was  stopped  by  the  surface  of  the  water  from  not  finding  any 
ion  by  temporarily  combining  with  which  it  could  be  further 
transferred  according  to  the  laws  of  electrolysis.  At  this  point, 
therefore,  it  gave  up  its  charge  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  water, 
which  passed  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  platinode;  and  the 
circuit  was  completed  by  the  decomposition  of  this  second 
electrolyte.  The  corresponding  oxygen,  of  course,  met  the 
magnesium  at  the  point  where  it  was  arrested  in  its  progress, 
and,  combining  with  it,  magnesia  was  precipitated. 

§  797*  And  now  we  are  prepared  to  understand  the 
action  of  a  voltaic  battery  constructed  by  M.  Becquerel,  in 
which  the  chemical  action  of  metals,  or  of  metals  of  dissimilar 
kinds,  is  wholly  excluded.  It  consists  of  a  cell  divided  into  two 
compartments  separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  one  of  which 
is  filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  potassa,  and  the  other  with 
nitric  acid.  A  platinum  electrode  is  dipped  into  each  of  these, 
and  when  connexion  is  made  between  the  two  by  a  galvano- 
meter, a  strong  current  is  indicated.  This  has  been  attributed 
to  the  slow  combination  of  the  acid  and  alkali,  contrary  to  the 
principles  which  we  have  laid  down,  that  no  current  am  be 
generated  by  combination  alone,  but  admits  of  an  explanation 
much  more  consistent  with  our  general  views. 
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§  798.  Not  only  are  the  usual  phenomena  produced  with 
the  galvanometer^  but  oxygen  is  evolved  on  the  potassa  side^ 
and  hydrogen  on  the  nitric  acid  side.  The  former  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  collecting  in  an  inverted  closed  tube;  the  latter 
may  be  recognised  by  its  secondary  action  upon  the  nitric  acid. 
Nitrate  of  potassa  is  of  course  formed  at  the  junction  of  the 
acid  and  alkali.  Now  let  us  recollect  what  nitrate  of  potassa 
is  in  its  electrical  relations:  it  is  an  oxynitrum  of  potasman 
NO0  -f  K.  Aqueo-nitric  acid  is  also  an  owynitrum  of  hydrogen 
NOfi  +  H ;  and  potassa  is  oxide  of  potassium  KO.  In  their 
local  action  upon  each  other^  the  acid  and  the  alkali  are  both 
decomposed;  the  oxynitrion  of  the  former  combines  with  the 
metal  of  the  latter^  and  the  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  This  water  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
r^arding  as  a  separate  and  secondary  product^  inasmuch  as 
the  salt  is  incapable  of  combining  chemically  with  it. 

§  199.  When  a  circuit,  however,  is  formed  with  proper 
conductors,  the  compositions  and  recompositions  take  place 
through  a  series  of  connected  particles,  as  in  the  manner  of  all 
other  electrolytic  conduction:  and  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
instead  of  combining  together,  as  in  the  local  action,  are  respec- 
tively evolved  at  the  zincode  and  platinode  (144). 

§  800.  In  examining  the  laws  of  electro-chemical  action, 
and  its  consequences,  it  is  very  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  character  of  its  decompositions. 
When  a  substance  under  decomposition  yields,  at  the  elec- 
trodes, those  bodies,  uncombined  and  unaltered,  which  the 
electric  current  has  separated,  then  they  may  be  considered  as 


(144)  The  following  diagrams  may  perhaps  assist  in  explaining 
the  origin  and  connection  of  the  current. 

OK  6k  6k  I  (N +  6o7h(N +  60)^ 
B 

Let  OK  and  (N  +  60)  H  represent  the  two  electrolytes  on  the 
opposite  sides'  of  the  diaphragm  AB  before  action;  after  action  has 
commenced  they  may  be  represented  thus: 

A 

O  KO  KO  kT(N  -h  60)  H(N  +  60)(HN  +  60)H 

B 
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primary  results^  even  though  themselves  compounds.  Thus 
tlie  03cygen  and  hydrogen  from  water,  or  the  chlorine  and  silver 
from  fused  chloride  of  silver,  are  primary  residts.  But,  when 
the  substances  separated  by  the  current  are  changed  at  the 
electrodes,  then  they  give  rise  to  secondary  results;  although 
in  many  cases,  the  bodies  evolved  are  elementary. 

These  secondary  results  occur  in  two  ways;  being  sometimes 
due  to  the  mutual  action  of  the  ion  eliminated  and  the 
matter  of  the  electrode,  and  sometimes  to  its  action  upon  the 
substances  contained  in  the  liquid  conductor  itself.  Thus,  when 
carbon  is  made  the  zincode  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  carbonic  acid,  appear  there  instead  of  oxygen;  for 
the  latter,  acting  upon  the  matter  of  the  electrode,  produces 
these  secondary  results;  or,  if  the  zincode  in  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  lead  be  of  platinum,  then  peroxide  of  lead  appears 
there,  equaUy  a  secondary  result  with  the  former,  but  now 
arising  from  an  action  of  the  oxygen  upon  the  protoxide  of  lead 
in  the  solution.  Again :  a  pure  strong  solution  of  ammonia  is 
so  bad  a  conductor  of  electricity,  that  it  is  scarcely  more  decom- 
posable than  pure  water;  but  if  sulphate  of  ammonia  be  added 
to  it,  then  decomposition  takes  place  very  well,  and  nitrogen 
almost  pure  is  evolved  at  the  zincode,  and  hydrogen  at  the 
platinode;  but  this  is  a  secondary  residt  of  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  upon  the  ammonia  in  the  surrounding  liquid.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  be  decom- 
posed, oxygen  appears  at  the  zincode,  and  hydrogen,  with 
nitrogen,  at  the  platinode.  In  consequence  of  the  interference 
of  such  secondary  actions,  there  is  no  unexceptionable  experi- 
ment which  shows  the  tendency  of  nitrogen,  under  the  influence 
of  the  electric  current,  to  pass  in  either  direction  along  its  course. 

Thus,  in  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  acid  at 
the  zincode,  and  the  alkali  at  the  platinode,  are  secondary 
products,  the  former  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
oxysulphion  which  travels  as  a  compound  anion,  and  the  latter 
from  the  decomposition  of  water,  by  the  sodium  which  travels 
as  the  corresponding  cation. 

§  801.  Chloride  of  silver  furnishes  a  beautiful  instance 
of  the  transfer  of  elements  by  the  concurrence  of  primary 
and  secondary  action.  Upon  fusing  a  portion  of  it  upon  a  glass 
capsule,  and  bringing  two  silver  electrodes  into  contact  with  it, 
there  is  abundance  of  silver  evolved  at  the  platinode,  and  an 
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equal  abundance  absorbed  at  the  zincode,  for  no  chlorine 
escapes^  and^  by  careful  management^  the  platinode  may  be 
withdrawn  firom  the  fused  mass,  as  the  silver  is  reduced  there, 
until  a  wire  of  reduced  silver,  or  rather  a  bundle  of  crystals,  is 
produced;  at  the  same  time,  the  silver  at  the  zincode  is  as 
rapidly  dissolved  by  the  chlorine  which  seizes  upon  it,  so  that 
the  wire  has  to  be  continually  advanced  as  it  is  melted  away. 
The  whole  experiment  includes  the  action  of  only  two  elements, 
silver  and  chlorine,  and  illustrates,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  their 
progress  in  opposite  directions,  parallel  to  the  electric  current, 
which  is  for  the  time  giving  a  uniform  direction  to  their  mutual 
affinities. 

§  802.  We  have  seen  reason  to  infer  that  bodies  may 
differ  in  facility  of  decomposition  by  the  voltaic  current,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  and  intensity  of  their  ordinary  chemical 
affinities:  for  iodide  of  potassium  can  be  decomposed  by  the 
current  of  a  single  pair  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates,  immersed 
in  acidulated  water,  although  water  and  aqueo-sulphuric  acid 
resist  the  same  action,  Protochloride  of  tin,  when  fased,  yields 
to  the  same  low  degree  of  force,  yielding  perchloride  of  tin  at  the 
anode,  and  tin  at  the  cathode.  Fused  chloride  of  silver  is  also 
easily  decomposed  by  the  same  single  circuit;  chlorine  being 
evolved  at  the  anode,  and  brilliant  metallic  silver  at  the  cathode. 

Solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  fused  nitre,  and  the  fused 
chloride  and  iodide  of  lead,  are  not  decomposable  by  a  single 
pair  of  plates  excited  only  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

But  if  a  little  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the  electrolyte  of  the 
generating  pair,  all  the  substances  which  have  been  before 
named  as  giving  way,  will  yield  their  elements  much  more 
readily,  and  many  which  before  resisted  electrolyzation  will  be 
decomposed.  Thus,  solution  of  sidphate  of  soda,  acted  upon  in 
the  interstices  of  litmus  and  turmeric  paper,  will  yield  acid  at  the 
anode,  and  alkali  at  the  cathode ;  solution  of  muriatic  acid 
tinged  by  indigo,  will  give  evidence  of  chlorine  at  the  anode, 
and  hydrogen  at  the  cathode.  Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  will 
yield  silver  at  the  cathode,  and  fused  nitre,  iodide  and  chloride 
of  lead  will  all  be  found  decomposable  by  the  same  means. 

The  following  bodies  are  electrolytic  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  placed;  those  which  are  first  being  decomposed  by  the 
current  of  lowest  intensity: — 
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Iodide  of  Potassium  (solation), 

Chloride  of  Silver  (iiised), 

Protochloride  of  Tin  (fused). 

Chloride  of  Lead  (fdsed), 

Iodide  of  Lead  (fused). 

Muriatic  Acid  (solution). 

Water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

§  803.  As  different  bodies  are  thus  decomposed  with 
very  different  facilities^  and  require  for  their  decomposition 
currents  of  different  intensities^  resisting  some  and  giving  waj 
to  others;  so  a  current  may  really  pass  through^  and  yet  not 
decompose  an  electrolyte.  The  quantity,  however,  is  so  very 
smaU  as  to  require  some  management  to  render  it  evident.  By 
leading  a  current  from  a  single  pair  of  platinum  and  amal- 
gamated zinc  plates,  by  platinum  electrodes,  into  a  vessel  of 
acidulated  water,  and  thence  by  a  platinum  wire,  resting  by  its 
point  upon  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  steeped  in  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassiimi,  placed  upon  another  platinum  plate,  by 
which  the  circuit  may  be  completed,  it  will  be  found,  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  iodide,  that  the  current  passes.  Such  an 
apparatus  has  been  found  to  be  still  efficient  after  being  in 
action  for  twelve  days,  without  the  slightest  sign  of  decompo- 
sition of  the  water  in  the  first  vessel.  Solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  substituted  for  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  second  vessel, 
will  also  conduct  a  small  quantity  of  the  force,  sufficient  to 
decompose  a  minute  portion  of  the  iodide,  without  itself  yield- 
ing. Dr.  Faraday  has  ascertained  by  later  experiments,  that 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  green  nitrous  acid,  and 
some*  other  substances,  are  perfect  conductors  of  currents  of  the 
lowest  tension,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention. 

This  kind  of  conduction  is  similar  to  that  which  is  possessed 
in  the  highest  perfection  by  metals,  and  which  appears  to  be 
common  to  all  bodies,  although  it  occurs  with  infinite  degrees 
of  difference  between  the  metals  and  the  electrolytes. 

When  in  the  apparatus  which  has  just  been  described,  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  are  added  to  the  electrolyte  in  the  gene- 
rating cell,  evidence  is  afforded  that  water  is  decomposed  in  the 
second  cell,  in  small  quantities,  by  bubbles  of  gas  appearing 
upon  the  two  electrodes.  Thus  the  proof  is  complete,  that  the 
current  excited  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  little  nitric  add, 
has   intensity  enough   to   overcome   chemical   affinity   exerted 
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between  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  water,  whilst  that  excited 
by  dilute  sulpharic  acid  alone  has  not  sufficient  intensity. 

§  804.  Having  thus  explained  the  great  fundamental  law 
of  '^  definite  electro-chemical  action  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
absolute  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  in  a  current/'  we 
must  pause  to  observe  that  the  electricity  of  the  common 
electrical  machine,  notwithstanding  the  almost  instantaneous 
way  in  which,  firom  its  high  intensity,  it  passes  from  one  point 
to  another  during  its  discharge,  must  be  looked  upon  as  in  the 
current  state,  and  as  capable  also  of  producing  electrolytic 
effects  in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  This  quantity,  however, 
by  which  alone  it  can  effect  the  transfer  of  the  different  ions,  is 
almost  inconceivably  small  when  compared  with  that  which  is 
generated  by  the  constant  action  of  the  voltaic  battery.  It  may 
be  somewhat  retarded  in  its  course  by  causing  it  to  pass  through 
bad  conductors,  as  we  have  seen  (§  355)  by  its  effects  in  firing 
gunpowder,  but  still,  however  rapidly  the  discharges  may  be 
made,  their  course  must  be  always  fitful,  and  unlike  the  equal 
flow  of  the  voltaic  current.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  may  be 
experimentally  shown  that  voltaic  and  common  electricity  have 
powers  of  chemical  decomposition  alike  in  their  nature,  and 
governed  by  the  same  law  of  arrangement. 

§  805.  Upon  a  glass  plate  place  two  pieces  of  tin-foil  at 
a  distance  from  each  other,  and  connect  one  of  them  by  an 
insulated  wire  with  a  vitreous  conductor  of  the  electrical 
machine,  and  the  other  with  the  ground,  or  with  the  resinous 
conductor.  Place  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  in  metallic  com- 
munication with  each  of  them  by  one  end,  and  resting  by  their 
mere  points  upon  the  glass  in  the  interval.  The  points  are 
then  to  6e  connected  together  by  any  electrolyte  which  it  may  be 
intended  to  experiment  upon,  and  they  become  the  electrodes 
of  the  arrangement.  When  they  are  made  to  dip  into  a  large 
drop  of  muriatic  acid,  coloured  blue  by  sulphate  of  indigo,  and 
the  machine  is  put  into  action,  chlorine  will  be  evolved  upon 
the  point  connected  with  the  vitreous  conductor,  and  will  be 
shown  by  its  bleaching  effects.  If  a  drop  of  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  mixed  with  starch,  be  substituted  for  the  muriatic 
acid,  the  evolution  of  iodine  will  be  indicated  at  the  same  point; 
and  when  a  drop  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  electro- 
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lyzed,  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  will  be  indicated  by  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  metal  at  the  opposite  electrode  (145). 

§  806.  The  tension  of  electricity  from  friction  causes  it, 
however  small  in  quantity^  to  pass  through  any  length  of  liquid 
conductors  as  fast  as  it  can  be  produced,  and  therefore,  in 
relation  to  quantity,  as  fast  as  it  could  pass  through  much 
shorter  portions  of  the  same  substances.  With  the  voltaic 
battery  the  case  is  very  different,  and  the  passing  current  of 
electricity  suflFers  serious  diminution  in  any  electrolyte  by  con- 
siderable extension  of  its  length.  When  pieces  of  litmus  and 
turmeric  paper  are  placed  each  upon  a  separate  piece  of  glass, 
and  connected  by  an  insidated  string,  and  moistened  with  the 
same  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  terminal  points  of 
platinum  wire  resting  upon  the  papers,  alkali  and  acid  appear 
at  the  two  extremities  in  their  proper  places,  and  no  difference 
will  be  perceived  between  this  arrangement  and  one  in  which 
the  discharge  woidd  only  take  place  through  a  few  inches  of  the 
same  conductors. 

§  8O7.  Metallic  communications,  or  electrodes,  are  not, 
in  fact,  necessary  to  determine  the  current  in  these  experiments. 
If  a  piece  of  turmeric  paper  and  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  be 
joined  together  so  as  to  form  one  pointed  conductor,  moistened 
with  sulphate  of  soda,  and  be  supported  on  wax  between  two 
points,  connected  with  the  two  conductors  of  the  machine,  the 
vitreous  point  being  opposite  the  litmus  paper,  and  the  resinous 
opposite  the  turmeric,  with  an  interval  between  each  of  about 


(145)  This  simple  apparatus  is  represented  below,  a  and  b  are 
two  pieces  of  tin-foil,  one  of  which  is  connected  by  an  insulated  wire, 
c,  with  the  positive  condactor  of  the  machine,  and  the  other  by  the 
wire,  ffy  with  the  ground  or  the  negative  conductor.  Two  pieces  of 
fine  platinum  wire,  bent  as  follows,  are  provided.  The  part,  1^  ^^  is 
nearly  upright,  while  the  whole  rests  upon  the  three  points,  p  ej\, 
These  are  placed  as  in  the  first  figure,  and  the  points  p  and  n  become 
the  electrodes  where  the  decompositions  take  place. 
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half  an  inch^  the  evidence  of  polar  decomposition  will  quickly 
appear  upon  working  the  machine.  In  this  case,  the  air  itself 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  electrodes,  the  particles  com- 
municating the  charge  on  one  side,  and  receiving  it  on  the 
other,  after  it  has  performed  its  electrolytic  work. 

§  808.  Dr.   Faraday  remarks,  that  it  is  wonderful  to 
observe  how  small  a  quantity  of  a  compound  body  is  decom- 
posed by  a  certain  portion  of  electricity;   and  he  has  made 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  electrolytic  eflFects   of  electricity 
from   friction,  and  of    voltaic   electricity,   to   show  what    an 
enormous  quantity  of  the  force  is  naturally  associa,ted  with  the 
elements  of  a  grain  of  water,  and  is  required  for  its  decom- 
position.    Two  wires,  one  of  platinum  and  one  of  zinc,  each 
3^V^h  of  fin  inch  in  diameter,  placed  ^^ths  of  an  inch  apart,  and 
immersed  to  the  depth  of  f  ths  of  an  inch  in  acid,  consisting  of 
one  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  four  ounces  of  distilled  water,  at  a 
temperature  of  60^  Fahrenheit,   and  connected  at  the  other 
extremities  by  a  copper  wire  18  feet  long,  and  ^^th  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  yielded  as  much  electricity  in  little  more  than 
three  seconds  of  time,  as  a  Leyden  battery  exposing  a  surface 
of  3500  square  inches,  charged  by  30  turns  of  a  plate-glass 
machine,  50  inches  diameter,   in  full  action.     This   quantity, 
though  sufficient  in  its  exalted  state  of  tension  to  have  killed  a 
rat  or  cat  if  passed  at  once  through  its  head,  as  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  was  evolved  by  the  mutual  action  of  so  small  a  portion 
of  the  zinc  wire  and  water  in  contact  with  it,  that  the  loss  of 
weight  sustained  by  either  would  be  inappreciable  by  our  most 
delicate  instruments.     By  carrying  out  this  calculation  further, 
it  would   appear  that  800,000   such   charges  of  the   Leyden 
battery  would  be  necessary  to  supply  electricity  sufficient  to 
decompose  a  single  grain  of  water;  a  quantity  which  would  be 
equal  to  a  very  powerful  flash  of  lightning;   but  which,  in  an 
infinitely  lower  state  of  tension,  would  be  supplied,  in  three 
minutes  and  three-quarters,  by  an  electric  current  capable  of 
keeping  a  platinum  wire  y^xth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  red  hot. 

§  809.  The  disruptive  discharge  of  the  voltaic  battery 
through  air  is  dependent  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  as 
those  of  the  Leyden  battery;  but  the  phenomena  are  modified 
by  the  lower  intensity,  greater  quantity,  and  perpetual  renewal 
of  the  force.     When  passing  between  two  charcoal  points,  its 
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duration  renders  it  the  most  splendid  source  of  light  which  is 
under  the  command  of  art.  Rarefoction  of  the  medium  throng 
which  it  passes,  either  by  heat  or  by  mechanical  means,  pro- 
duces the  same  effects  as  upon  the  common  electric  spark  from 
friction.  When  the  poles  of  a  powerful  battery  are  gradually 
separated  after  contact,  the  discharge  takes  place  through  an 
interval  which  increases  with  the  heating  of  the  air  by  the 
ignited  charcoal.  With  the  original  battery  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  2000  plates,  the  dischaige  passed  throng  fonr 
inches  of  ur;  and  with  the  constant  battery  of  70  cells,  the 
flame  is  much  more  voluminous,  and  extends  to  the  distance  of 
one  inch. 

It  would,  however,  appear  that  the  air  is  not  the  only  form 
of  matter  which  is  concerned  in  the  phenomena,  but  that 
particles  of  the  solid  electrodes  contribute  to  the  general  effect 
by  convection.  It  is  probable  that  the  superior  brilliancy  of 
the  phenomena  with  charcoal  may  be  owing  to  the  larger 
number  of  its  soUd  particles,  which  its  small  cohesion  enables 
it  to  throw  off  in  the  process  (146). 

§  810.  In  some  experiments  with  a  large  battery  con- 
structed by  Dr.  Hare,  the  zincode  was  made  of  plumbago,  and 
the  platinode  of  well-bumed  charcoal;  a  most  vivid  discharge 
was  produced,  and  fused  particles  of  the  plumbago  were  trans- 
ported over  to  the  opposite  pole,  which  sensibly  increased  in 
length. 

(146)  Some  notion  of  the  appearance  of  the  roltuc  flame,  both  in 
the  air  and  in  raouo,  may  be  formed  from  the  amiexed  sketches.  The 
arched  form  is  owing  to  the  ascensional  force  of  the  heated  air. 
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In  other  experiments  which  were  made  by  the  author  with 
a  constant  battery  of  70  large  cells,  a  great  body  of  flame  was 
generated  which  passed  through  a  distance  of  about  an  inch, 
and  the  charcoal  of  the  zincode  invariably  presented  a  cup- 
shaped  cavity,  while  a  considerable  protuberance  was  formed 
upon  the  platinode  of  hard  and  brilliant  carbon  with  a  mammil- 
lated  appearance.  When  the  zincode  was  of  platinum,  and  the 
platinode  of  charcoal,  the  latter  became  studded  with  globules 
of  fused  platinum ;  and  when  this  arrangement  was  reversed,  a 
considerable  protuberance  of  carbon  was  formed  upon  the 
platinum  platinode. 

§  811.  The  colour  of  the  light  varies  with  the  substances 
between  which  the  discharge  passes.  The  beautiful  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  deflagration  of  thin  metallic  leaves  interposed  in 
the  course  of  the  discharge  are  not  owing  to  the  combustion  of 
the  metals,  though  in  some  cases  increased  by  this  cause,  but 
arise  from  a  dispersion  of  their  particles  analogous  to  that  of 
the  more  momentary  explosion  of  the  Leyden  battery.  They 
equally,  in  both  cases,  take  place  in  vacuo. 

Gold-leaf  emits  a  white  light  tinged  with  blue;  silver,  a 
beautiful  emerald  green  light;  copper,  a  bluish  white  light  with 
red  sparks;  lead,  a  purple;  and  zinc,  a  brilliant  white  light 
fringed  with  red. 

The  disruptive  discharge  of  the  voltaic  battery  will  take  place 
with  great  brilliancy  under  the  surface  of  distilled  water;  some 
electrolytic  effect  will  at  the  same  time  occur,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  charge  will  pass  in  a  brilliant  stream  of  light. 

§  812.  It  remains  now  that  we  trace  the  passage  of  the 
voltaic  current  through  the  good  conducting  portion  of  its 
circuit;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  process  depends 
upon  the  same  condition  of  particles  as  that  which  we  described 
as  preceding  and  accompanying  the  similar,  but  momentary, 
propagation  of  electricity  from  friction. 

As  an  intermediate  link  between  electrolytes  and  conductors, 
we  are  presented  with  a  remarkable  substance  in  stdphuret  of 
silver.  When  placed  in  the  circuit  with  a  galvanometer,  the 
needle  indicates  a  feeble  conducting  power  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures; but  on  gently  warming  it,  the  conducting  power  rises 
rapidly  with  the  heat,  till  at  length  the  galvanometer  needle 
jumps  into  a  fixed  position,  and  the  sulphuret,  while  still  in 
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the  solid  state^  is  found  conducting  like  a  metal.  On  allowing 
the  heat  to  fall,  the  effects  are  reversed.  While  hot,  the  sul- 
phuret  conducts  sufficiently  well  to  afford  a  spark  like  a  metal. 
Sulphuret  of  lead  and  some  other  sidphurets  are  also  conductors 
of  a  similar  kind. 

§  813.  This  effect  of  heat  is  in  direct  contrast  with  its 
influence  upon  metallic  bodies,  the  conducting  power  of  which 
generally  varies  with  their  temperature,  and  is  lower  in  some 
inverse  ratio  as  the  temperature  is  higher.  If  a  fine  wire  of 
platinum  of  four  or  five  inches  in  length  be  placed  in  a  voltaic 
circuit,  so  that  the  electricity  passing  through  it  may  heat  the 
whole  of  it  to  redness,  and  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  be  applied 
to  any  part  of  it,  so  as  to  raise  that  part  to  whiteness,  the  rest 
of  the  wire  will  instantly  become  cooled  below  the  point  of 
visible  ignition.  For  the  converse  of  the  experiment  let  the 
wire  be  suspended  in  a  loop,  and  the  lower  part  dipped  into 
water,  or  cooled  by  ice,  and  the  other  parts  will  immediately 
become  much  hotter,  and  from  a  red  will  rise  to  a  white  heat. 

The  effect  of  heat  upon  solid  dielectrics  is  curiously  con- 
trasted with  its  influence  upon  the  conducting  power  of  metals; 
for  if  glass  be  heated  it  becomes  a  conductor,  and  incapable  of 
insulating  statical  electricity. 

§  814.  The  metals  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  the 
resistance  which  they  offer  to  the  passage  of  the  current;  and  in 
general  it  may  be  stated  that  those,  which  are  the  best  conduc- 
tors of  heat,  are  also  the  best  conductors  of  electricity:  it  is 
therefore  remarkable  that  charcoal,  which  is  one  of  the  worst 
conductors  of  heat,  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  electricity. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  differences  of  the  metals 
by  experiments  which  are  free  from  the  intervention  of  disturb- 
ing causes.  We  have  already  given  (§  342)  a  table  of  the 
conducting  powers  of  eight  metals  as  determined  by  Mr. 
Harris,  by  the  discharge  of  electricity  of  friction,  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  they  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  heating 
powers.  The  following  table  includes  the  similar  results  of 
the  experiments  of  M.  Becquerel  upon  the  same  metals  with 
current  electricity.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  very  mate- 
rially differ  from  the  first,  although  they  were  obtained  by  the 
totally  different  method  of  measuring  the  magnetic  powers  of 
the  current  instead  of  its  calorific  effects. 
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TABLE  XLIV.    Electrical  Conducium. 


Copper 

.  100. 

Platinum 

.  16.4 

Gold  . 

.     93.6 

Iron 

.  15.8 

Silver  . 

.     73.6 

Tin 

.  15,5 

Zinc    . 

.     28.5 

Lead 

.    8.0 

In  experiments  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the 
purity  of  the  metals ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained,  particularly 
by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Harris,  that  the  conducting  power  of 
alloys  is  very  different  from  that  of  their  component  metals: 
an  observation  which  greatly  favours  the  view  of  conduction 
which  refers  it  to  an  action  of  constituent  particles. 

§  815.  In  consequence  of  its  good  conducting  power,  a 
much  greater  length  of  silver  wire  of  a  given  diameter  will  be 
maintained  in  a  state  of  incandescence  by  a  constant  current, 
than  of  platinum  or  iron;  but  if  a  compound  wire  be  made  of 
alternate  short  lengths  of  silver  and  platinimi,  the  latter  will 
become  red  hot  while  the  former  remains  cold  (147).  The 
charge  which  passes  freely  along  the  silver  meets  with  resist- 
ance enough  in  the  platinum  to  produce  ignition.  If  a  plati- 
num wire  be  passed  through  a  vessel  containing  water,  little  of 
the  current  is  diverted  from  its  course,  on  account  of  the  bad 
conducting  power  of  the  liquid  for  electricity  of  such  low  in- 
tensity; and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  may  easily  be  made  to 
boil  by  the  heat  evolved. 

The  law  of  conduction  in  metals,  as  we  have  already  stated 
(§  681),  has  been  determined  by  very  accurate  experiments  to 
be,  that  for  the  same  metal,  the  power  increases  directly  as  the 
area  of  its  section,  and  inversely  as  its  length. 

§  816.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  any- 
thing like  a  rigorous  comparison  between  the  results  of  two 

(147)  The  compound  wire  may  be  disposed  between  the  two 
electrodes,  n  and  P,  as  shown  in  this  figure.  The  platinum  links, 
P  P  P  Py  become  red  hot  during  the  passage  of  the  current,  while  the 
alternate  silver  links,  s  s  s  s^  remain  dark. 
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processes  so  different  as  those  by  which  conduction  is  carried 
on  in  liquids  and  solids;  but  M.  Pouillet  has  determined  that 
the  same  law  is  maintained  for  liquids  contained  in  cylindrical 
tubes.  He  has  also  compared  together  the  conducting  power 
of  different  saline  solutions  so  placed;  the  electrodes  being 
formed  of  the  metal,  the  oxide  of  which  was  in  solution;  but  of 
platinum  for  pure  water.  He  found  that  433  feet  of  platinum 
wire  0.006  inch  in  diameter,  were  equivalent  to  a  column  of 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  3^^^  feet  in  length  and 
0.8  inch  in  diameter.  This  result  makes  the  conductibility  of 
the  platinum  two  million  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  solution. 

Then  taking  the  conducting  power  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
copper  at  59°,  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  the  power  of  other 
solutions  he  states  to  be  as  follows : — 


Saturated  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper 


1 

0.64 
0.44 
031 

0.417 

0.0025 

0.015 


Ditto  diluted  with  1  yolume  of  Water 
Ditto         ditto       2  Tolumes        „ 
Ditto         ditto       4  volumes        ,, 
Saturated  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc 
Distilled  Water        .... 
Ditto  with  aoooo^^  Nitric  Acid 

But  although  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  this  comparison 
of  the  enormous  difference  between  the  resistance  of  a  metal 
and  of  an  electrolyte  to  the  passage  of  a  current,  it  must  be 
quite  clear,  from  our  previous  investigations,  that  nothing  like 
accuracy  can  be  attributed  to  it.- 


APPLICATIONS  OF  ELECTROLYTIC  FORCE. 

§  81 7.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  chemical  philo- 
sophy will  not  be  expected  to  include  the  particulars  of  the 
applications  of  the  science  to  the  progress  of  the  arts ;  and  yet 
it  may  not  be  without  its  scope  to  show  how  rapidly  an  exten- 
sion of  scientific  principles  may  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  useful 
applications.  The  invention  of  the  constant  battery  has  already 
effected  much  in  this  way.  It  was  no  sooner  known  that  a 
current  of  force  of  any  desirable  amount  might  be  kept  up  with 
unvarying  steadiness  for  any  required  time,  at  a  very  moderate 
expense,  than  the  idea  was  conceived  of  applying  it  to  various 
manufacturing  purposes.  It  was  also  immediately  attempted  to 
convert  it  into  mechanical  force.     A  patent  has  even  been  taken 
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out  for  an  electrolytic  engine^  of  which  a  working  model  has 
been  constructed^  which  may  readily  be  understood  from  a 
verbal  description.  It  consists  of  a  strong  barrel  and  piston 
placed  over  a  pair  of  electrodes  abundantly  generating  the  mixed 
gases  from  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  As  the  gases  accumulate 
under  the  piston  they  raise  it^  and  when  it  reaches  the  upper 
part  of  the  barrel  a  portion  of  the  current  is  passed  through  a 
smaU  portion  of  thin  platinum  wire,  properly  disposed  for  the 
purpose,  which  becoming  ignited  fires  the  gases ;  and  a  vacuum 
being  produced,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  depresses  the 
piston  in  the  barrel;  when  the  process  is  again  renewed.  This 
alternating  motion  taking  place  may,  of  course,  be  easily  com- 
municated to  machinery  of  different  kinds.  It  is  not,  however, 
likely  that  a  power  so  derived  firom  the  current  will  ever  be  able 
to  compete  usefully  with  the  power  of  heat  acting  by  steam. 
Extraordinary  as  a  prediction  to  that  effect  would  have 
sounded  at  the  outset,  it  is  the  fine  arts  which  have  profited 
most  by  the  applications  of  electrolytic  force. 

§  818.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  voltaic  circuit  the 
metals  travel  and  are  finally  deposited  in  the  metallic  state ;  and 
when  no  disturbing  cause  intervenes,  the  substance  of  the  pre- 
cipited  metal  is  perfectly  compact,  and  possesses  all  the  lustre, 
tenacity,  and  maJleability,  which  is  due  to  it  in  its  most  perfect 
state ;  so  that  it  admits  of  being  stripped  off  the  electrode  in  a 
homogeneous  sheet.  At  times  indeed  the  precipitation  is 
brittle,  granular  or  disintegrated,  but  this  is  only  owing  to  the 
secondary  action  of  hydrogen  upon  the  metallic  solution,  when 
a  part  of  the  aqueo-acid  has  been  decomposed  with  the  metallic 
electrolyte ;  or  to  a  too  rapid  action  of  the  current.  The  per- 
fect manner  in  which  the  metal  obeys  the  law  of  homogeneous 
attraction  as  it  passes  slowly  from  the  influence  of  affinity,  is 
one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  it  is  the  metal  which 
travels  in  the  circuit,  and  that  its  deposition  is  a  primary  effect 
of  electrolysis.  So  accurately  does  it  mould  itself  to  the  elec- 
trode that,  almost  in  the  first  sheet  of  copper  which  was  thus 
stripped  off,  the  counterparts  of  the  marks  of  a  fine  file  upon 
the  platinum  plate  were  observed :  and  here  ends  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  process. 

It  was,  however,  quickly  perceived  that  other  impressions 
than  that  of  a  file  might  thus  be  obtained,  and  valuable  appli- 
cations of  the  observation  arose  at  once  from  independent 
quarters. 
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The  process  of  volta-typing  consists  in  taking  fac-similes  of 
different  objects  of  art  or  nature  from  properly  prepared  moulds, 
or  in  covering  the  objects  themselves  with  a  coating  of  preci- 
pitated metal.  This  application  has  received  an  almost  indefi- 
nite extension  from  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Murray  that  the 
surface  of  any  substance^  even  the  most  perfect  non-conductor, 
may  be  rendered  sufficiently  conducting  for  the  purpose  by  the 
thinnest  conceivable  coating  of  plumbago,  so  that  the  impres- 
sion of  the  finest  engraved  seal  in  wax  may  readily  be  copied 
by  this  process.  The  force  of  a  single  circuit  is  ordinarily  the 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

If,  for  instance,  it  be  desired  to  take  the  copy  of  a  medal  in 
copper,  a  mould  (or  a  clichee,  as  it  is  called)  'may  be  made  from 
it  in  fusible  metal,  or  in  wax,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  covered  with 
plumbago,  and  connected  by  a  copper  wire  with  a  rod  or  plate 
of  zinc :  a  porous  tube,  or  a  glass  open  at  both  ends,  one  extre- 
mity of  which  is  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  is  provided : 
it  is  then  suspended  within  a  larger  vessel  filled  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  must  be  kept  saturated  during  the 
process.  The  smaller  vessel  is  then  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  into  which  the  zinc  is  immersed,  while  the  mould  is 
plunged  into  the  solution  of  copper;  a  simple  circle  is  thus 
formed.  Several  moulds,  if  required,  may  be  connected  with 
the  zinc  at  the  same  time.  When  the  deposited  copper  has 
acquired  sufficient  thickness,  which  will  generally  be  the  case  in 
24  hours,  it  may  be  removed  by  carefully  loosening  its  edge  with 
a  knife  and  then  gently  detaching  it  from  the  mould  (148). 

The  best  way  of  providing  for  the  continual  saturation  of 
the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  to  connect  it  by  a 
copper  zincode  with  a  battery  series  of  two  or  three  cells,  just 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  extra  resistance  thus  introduced, 
making  the  mould  in  the  solution,  the  platinode  of  the  same 
combination.      In  this  way  the   porous  tube  and  zinc  is  dis- 


(148)  A  represents  the  acid  holder  with  its 
porous  diaphragm,  d;  b  the  vessel  containing  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper;  c  the  mould  upon 
which  the  precipitation  of  copper  is  to  take  place, 
and  which  is  connected  by  the  wire  e  with  the 
zinc,  z. 


(^^^ 
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pensed  with.  The  copper  is  thus  dissolved  at  the  zincode  as 
fast  as  it  is  deposited  at  the  platinode. 

Natural  objects^  such  as  fruits^  leaves^  insects^  &c.,  being 
first  lightly  covered  with  plumbago^  may  thus  be  incrusted  with 
a  covering  of  metal^  and  present  the  most  beautiful  appearances. 

The  most  extraordinary  proof  of  the  extreme  delicacy  and 
perfection  of  the  art  of  volta-typing,  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  inconceivably  minute  tracings  of  a  daguerrotype  may  thus 
be  transferred  to  copper,  and  although  the  figures  of  the  objects 
will  be  reversed,  the  lights  and  shades  will  correspond  in  the 
most  perfect  manner. 

§  819.  The  arts  of  plating  in  silver  and  gilding  have  been 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  by  the  same  means. 
It  was  not  possible,  by  the  old  processes,  to  plate  finely- 
embossed  work  with  silver,  but  by  this  process,  for  which  Mr. 
Elkington  has  taken  out  a  patent,  the  finest  work  in  copper  or 
inferior  white  metals  may  be  covered  with  silver  of  any  thick- 
ness which  may  be  required :  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  most 
practised  eye  to  distinguish  it  from  the  purest  silver. 

The  only  difficulty  consists  in  selecting  the  proper  salt  for 
electrolysis,  and  in  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  low  degree  of 
power  which  is  required.  If  the  process  be  conducted  with  too 
great  rapidity,  the  adhesion  of  the  metals  is  not  perfect,  and  as 
the  noble  metals  are  retained  in  combination  by  low  degrees  of 
affinity,  and  different  salts  differ  in  this  respect,  some  practice 
and  judgment  are  required  to  arrive  at  the  best  results.  The 
solutions  which  upon  the  whole  are  understood  to  answer  best 
for  silver  and  gold,  are  formed  by  boiling  the  oxides  of  the 
metals  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  pouring  off  the 
solutions,  which  are  then  ready  for  use ;  or  simply  by  adding  the 
solutions  of  the  soluble  salts  of  the  metals  to  the  solution  of  the 
cyanide  as  long  as  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  is  redissolved. 

§  820.  Another  application  of  the  electrolytic  force  which 
promises  to  be  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  last,  consists 
in  voUa^engratnng ;  by  which  upon  the  same  principles,  and  by 
the  same  species  of  general  management,  copies  may  be  obtained 
of  the  plates  of  the  first  masters,  of  such  perfection  that  the 
artists  themselves  cannot  distinguish  impressions  from  the 
copies  from  those  from  the  original  plates,  and  speak  of  them 
not  as  of  copies  but  as  their  own  original  works.     There  is  no 
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limit  to  the  number  of  plates  which  may  thus  be  multiplied, 
without  the  least  deterioration  or  damage  to  the  original.  The 
copper  which  is  precipitated  is  found  to  be  of  such  superior 
quality  that  plates  prepared  from  it  are  preferred  by  artists  for 
their  original  work  to  common  copper^  which  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  of  uniform  quality^  and  consequently  is  very  expensive. 

A  process  of  voUcL-etching  may  also  be  carried  on  by  placing 
a  plate,  etched  upon  a  resinous  ground  in  the  usual  way,  at  the 
zincode  of  the  battery  instead  of  the  platinode,  when  the  biting 
in  will  be  performed  by  the  oxysulphion  disengaged  upon  it  more 
sharply  and  much  more  conveniently  than  by  the  usual  action 
of  nitric  acid. 

§  821.  It  is  impossible  indeed  to  describe  all  the  inge- 
nious applications  which  have  already  been  made  of  the  philo- 
sophic principles  which  have  been  lately  developed  in  this 
branch  of  science ;  most  of  which  have  been  brought  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  in  two  or  three  years  which  is  truly  admirable. 
The  last  which  we  can  mention  may  perhaps  be  called  voUor- 
embossing,  by  which  the  substance  of  copper  plates  is  partially 
thickened,  according  to  the  designs  of  a  pattern  stopped  cut 
upon  the  plate  with  resinous  grounds,  and  which  are  afterwards 
used  for  printing.  In  this  manner  an  artist  draws  his  design 
upon  a  plate  with  prepared  liquids,  submits  it  to  the  battery, 
and  it  is  afterwards  printed  upon  paper,  and  cylinders  so  pre- 
pared are  now  used  with  great  advantage  in  establishments  for 
printing  cottons. 

XV.    THERMO-ELECTRICITY. 

§  822.  Wb  have  seen  that,  when  the  electric  current 
meets  with  obstruction  to  its  course,  the  equilibrium  of  heat  is 
disturbed  even  in  good  conductors;  it  might,  therefore,  have 
been  h  priori  expected  that  a  disturbance  in  the  equal  flow  of 
heat  would  produce  an  electric  current,  in  such  forms  of  matter 
as  are  capable  of  transmitting  it. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Seebeck  of  Berlin,  for  the 
experimental  confirmation  of  this  conclusion  in  1822,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  phenomena  of  thebmo-electricity. 

§  823.  If  a  platinum  wire  be  carefully  soldered  to  the 
two  extremities  of  a  delicate  galvanometer,  and  it  be  heated  at 
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any  point  remote  from  the  junctions^  no  disturbance  of  the 
electric  equilibrium  will  be  produced;  from  the  homogeneous 
structure  of  the  wire,  the  heat  will  flow  equally  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  heated  point.  But  it  will  be  very  different  if  a  knot^ 
or  a  spiral  turn,  be  made  in  the  wire  without  breaking  it ;  for 
if  the  focus  of  heat  be  applied  to  the  right  of  such  obstruction, 
an  electrical  current  will  be  established  from  right  to  left  and 
will  be  indicated  by  the  needle.  This  must  arise  from  the 
unequal  rate  at  which  the  heat  will  obviously  be  propagated  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  obstructing  mass.  Wires  of  copper  and 
silver  will  act  in  the  same  way,  only  in  a  very  inferior  degree. 
The  same  effect  will  be  produced  if  the  wire,  instead  of  being 
continuous,  be  divided,  and  each  end  being  twisted  into  a  spiral 
to  increase  the  surfaces,  one  be  heated  red  in  a  spirit  lamp,  and 
brought  into  contact  with  the  other.  The  deviation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  will  indicate  as  before,  that  a  current  is  passing 
from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  point.  Tliat  these  effects  do  not 
depend  upon  any  chemical  action  of  the  air,  is  proved  by  per- 
forming the  experiment  under  the  surface  of  weU  purified  oil, 
under  which  circumstances  the  same  results  will  be  obtained. 

Those  metals  which  possess  a  decidedly  crystalline  texture 
present  even  more  marked  electrical  phenomena  from  the 
unequal  propagation  of  heat  in  their  masses.  If  a  ring,  or 
rectangle,  be  cast  of  antimony  or  bismuth,  of  the  diameter  of 
three  or  four  inches,  and  of  the  substance  of  about  the  third  of 
an  inch,  and  one  half  of  its  surface  be  kept  cool  by  ice  and  the 
other  heated,  a  current  of  electricity  will  be  immediately  esta- 
blished of  sufficient  power  to  affect  the  magnetic  needle  without 
the  assistance  of  a  coil. 

§  824.  These  thermo-electric  effects,  again,  are  very 
much  increased  by  combinations  of  two  metals.  If  a  bar  of 
antimony  have  a  copper  wire  soldered  to  it,  or  merely  twisted 
round  one  of  its  ends  and  attached  to  the  other  in  the  form  of 
a  loop,  when  heated  at  the  contact  of  the  metals  at  one  extre- 
mity, it  will  strongly  deflect  a  magnetic  needle  placed  above  or 
below  it  (149). 

It  is  found  that  similar  circuits  may  be  formed  of  combi- 

(149)  a  represents  a  bar  of  antimony  with  a  piece  of  copper  wire 
twisted  round  one  end  of  it,  6,  and  looped  over  the  other  end,  c, 
rf^  When  heated  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp 
:               pg      at  the  contact  of  the   metals  6,  a  magnetic 
^  needle  placed  at  rf,  will  be  deflected. 
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nations  of  other  metals^  and  that  they  may  be  ranged  in  the 
following  order  according  to  their  thermo-electric  efficiency; 
the  most  powerful  combination  being  formed  by  those  metals 
which  are  the  most  distant  from  each  other  in  the  series: — 
bismuth ;  platinum ;  lead ;  tin ;  copper^  or  silver ;  zinc ;  iron  ; 
antimony.  When  heated  together^  the  current  is  found  to 
proceed  from  those  which  stand  last  to  the  first. 

§  825.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  specific  heat 
and  conducting  power  of  the  metals  must  be  concerned  in  these 
effects;  but  in  comparing  the  tables  of  each,  the  connexion 
does  not  immediately  appear.  Structural  crystalline  arrange- 
ment has  also  much  influence  upon  them.  With  some  combi- 
nations, as  for  example,  zinc  and  silver,  the  current  will  go  on 
increasing  with  the  temperature  to  a  certain  point,  248^;  will 
then  become  null,  and,  by  increasing  the  heat,  will  be  re- 
established in  the  contrary  direction.  This  singular  pheno- 
menon is  most  probably  referrible  to  a  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles  of  the  zinc. 

§  826.  The  diflFerent  powers  of  the  currents  from  different 
couples  of  metals,  for  the  same  differences  of  temperature,  may 
be  ascertained  by  forming  a  compound  circuit  of  all  those  which 
it  is  wished  to  compare.  All  the  junctions  are  kept  at  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice,  except  that  which  is  to  be  thrown 
into  activity,  which  may  be  raised  by  being  plunged  into  hot 
oil.  The  mere  conducting  power  of  the  circuit  thus  remains 
the  same  in  every  experiment,  and  the  results  will  be  strictly 
comparable  with  each  other. 

§  827.  Similar  circuits  may  also  be  formed,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  M.  Nobili,  with  substances  whose  conduct^ 
ing  power  is  lower  than  that  of  the  metals.  He  made  small 
cylinders  of  porcelain  clay,  of  the  length  of  two  or  three  inches 
and  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  and  wrapped  round  the  ends 
of  each  some  cotton  steeped  in  a  conducting  liquid  which  served 
to  place  them  in  direct  communication  with  the  galvanometer. 
One  of  the  ends  was  reduced  to  a  point,  and  after  heating  it 
red  at  a  spirit  lamp,  he  pressed  it  upon  the  cold  extremity  of 
the  other  cylinder,  and  a  current  was  established  from  the  hot 
part  of  the  arrangement  towards  the  cold.  This  effect  is  owing 
to  the  mutual  reaction  of  two  portions  of  water  of  different 
temperatures. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  the  currents 
for  a  difference  of  36°,  of  pairs  of  eight  metals  differently 
arranged;  the  lengths  of  which  were  7*88  inches,  and  their 
diameters  about  two  hundredths.  The  sign  +  indicates  the 
metal  from  which  the  current  proceeds : — 


Table  XLV.     Thermo-eUctric  Powers  of  different  Metallic 

Couples, 


Temp,  of 

Deyiation  of 

Intensity  of 

Junction. 

Needle. 

CurrentCi 

+ 

Iron  and  Tin 

68° 

36°.50 

31°.24 

+ 

Copper  and  Platinum  . 

68 

16.00 

8.55 

+ 

Iron  and  Copper 

68 

34.50 

27.96 

+ 

Silyer  and  Copper 

68 

4.00 

2. 

+ 

Iron  and  Silyer 

68 

33.00 

26.20 

+ 

Iron  and  Platinum 

68 

39.00 

36.07 

+ 

Copper  and  Tin 

68 

7.00 

3,50 

+ 

Zinc  and  Copper 

68 

2.00 

1.00 

+ 

Silver  and  Gold 

68 

1.00 

0.50 

§  828.  The  thermo-electric  current  may  be  increased  by 
forming  a  compoimd  circuit,  and  arranging  the  pairs  of  metals 
in  a  series  of  alternations  analogous  to  those  of  the  voltaic 
pile.  If  three  bars  of  bismuth  with  three  of  antimony  placed 
alternately,  so  as  to  form  the  sides  of  a  hexagon,  be  soldered 
together  and  placed  upon  two  supports  in  a  horizontal  position, 
one  of  the  sides  being  in  the  magnetic  meridian  with  a  com- 
pass-needle below  it,  upon  heating  one  of  the  junctions,  the 
needle  wiU  be  sensibly  affected.  The  deviation  will  be  consi- 
derably increased  on  heating  two  of  the  alternate  angles  of  the 
hexagon ;  and  a  still  greater  deviation  will  be  produced  when 
the  heat  is  appUed  to  the  three  alternate  angles. 

In  all  these  combinations,  similar  effects  may  be  produced 
by  reducing  the  temperature  of  one  or  more  of  the  junctions  by 
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the  application  of  ice  6t  other  means ;  and  when  the  action  of 
ice^  on  one  set  of  the  alternate  angles^  is  combined  with  that  of 
flame  on  the  other  set,  the  eflect  is  still  more  considerable  (150). 
Upon  multiplying  stiU  further  the  number  of  alternations^  it  is, 
however,  found  that  the  total  effect  is  inferior  to  the  sum  of  the 
effects  which  the  same  elements  could  produce  when  employed 
in  the  formation  of  simple  circuits.  This  is  owing  to  the  low 
state  of  intensity  of  the  current,  which  occasions  great  loss  of 
power,  whenever  it  has  to  traverse  any  considerable  line  of  con- 
ductors even  of  the  most  perfect  kind. 

§  829.  The  thermo-electric  pile  has  lately  been  applied 
by  Messrs.  Nobili  and  Melloni,  as  a  most  delicate  and  accurate 
measure  of  temperature.  Thirty-six  pairs  of  bars  of  bismuth 
and  antimony,  packed  into  a  small  compass,  and  having  a  very 
delicate  galvanometer  with  two  needles  attached  to  them,  were 
found  to  be  so  sensible  as  to  be  affected  by  the  wi^rmth  of  the 
hand  at  the  distance  of  thirty  feet,  and  an  instrument  con- 
structed upon  this  principle,  with  all  the  necessary  precautions, 
is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  delicate  investigations  for  which  any 
of  the  common  thermometers  would  be  totally  insufficient. 

§  830.  The  thermo-electric  current  will  occasion  con- 
vulsions in  the  limbs  of  a  frog,  but  is  inadequate  in  its  primary 
state  to  effect  any  kind  of  chemical  decomposition. 

§  831.  M.  Pouillet  has  compared  together  the  thermo- 
electric and  the  hydro-electric  currents,  by  passing  the  latter 
through  a  platinum  wire  of  sufficient  length  to  reduce  it  to  an 
intensity  just  sufficient  to  balance  the  former.  In  one  of  his 
experiments  he  found  that  590  feet  of  platinum  wire  '006  inches 
in  diameter,  comprising  the  resistance  of  the  battery  previously 


(150)  a  a  a  a  represent  four  bars  of  antimony  soldered  to  four 

bars  of  bismuth,  b  b  b  b.  If  the  extremities 
at  c  be  placed  in  perfect  metallic  communi- 
cation, as  by  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  junctions  be  alternately 
raised  and  depressed,  an  electric  current  will 
be  determined  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows; 
which  will  cause  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic 
needle  placed  immediately  over,  or  under,  any 
part  of  the  circuit. 
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determined  in  this  measure^  were  required  to  reduce  the  current 
from  twelve  pair  of  plates  with  double  coppers  to  an  equilibrium 
with  that  of  one  pair  of  bismuth  and  copper^  in  a  circuit  of  65.6 
feet  of  copper  wire  of  0.039  inches  diameter^  with  a  difference 
of  76°  Fahrenheit  of  temperature. 

By  calculating,  from  subsequent  experiments^  the  relations 
between  the  electromotive  forces  and  the  resistance,  in  these 
two  casesj  he  ascertained  that  the  hydro-electric  current  had 
an  intensity  1 14^000  times  greater  than  that  of  a  single  pair  of 
bismuth  and  copper^  produced  by  a  difference  between  the  two 
junctions  of  1.8°  Fahrenheit. 

§  832.  We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  more  accurately 
the  effect  which  the  electric  current  produces  upon  the  tempe- 
rature of  good  conductors^  when* it  passes  from  one  metal  into 
another  in  the  same  circuit.  We  have  already  seen  (§  815), 
that  when  traversing  a  compound  wire  of  platinum  and  silver, 
the  alternate  links  of  the  former  metal  become  red-hot,  whilst 
those  of  the  latter  remain  dark  and  comparatively  cool:  this 
effect  we  ascribed  to  the  difference  of  the  conducting  power  of 
the  two  metals.  If  a  weak  current  from  a  single  circuit  be 
transmitted  through  a  bar  of  equal  lengths  of  bismuth  and 
antimony  soldered  together,  from  the  bismuth  to  the  antimony^ 
heat  is  evolved  at  the  point  of  junction,  but  if  in  the  contrary 
direction,  from  the  antimony  to  the  bismuth,  an  absorption  of 
heat,  and  consequent  depression  of  temperature,  will  take  place. 
The  effects  are  appreciable  by  a  delicate  thermometer,  the  ball 
of  which  may  be  placed  in  a  hole  drilled  in  the  bar  at  the  point 
of  junction,  and  it  will  rise  in  the  first  case  80°  Fahrenheit,  and 
sink  in  the  second  6.5°  Fahrenheit.  If  the  bar  be  laid  upon 
melting  snow,  and  a  little  water  be  placed  in  the  cavity  made 
for  the  thermometer,  it  will  be  completely  fit)zen  in  a  few 
minutes. 

§  833.  This  production  of  cold  by  the  voltaic  current 
may  be  demonstrated  also  in  a  striking  way  by  the  secondary 
thermo-electric  current  which  it  tends  to  generate.  Let  a  bar  of 
bismuth  4^  inches  long,  0.4  inch  square,  and  a  similar  bar  of 
antimony,  be  placed  across  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
mortice  half  their  thicknesses  into  each  other  at  the  place  where 
they  cross,  and  solder  them  together  with  tin.  On  connecting 
two  of  their  ends  with  a  galvanometer,  and  sending  a  current 
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through  the  others^  a  deflection  of  the  needle  will  take  place  on 
one  side  from  the  current  generated  by  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture ;  when  the  direction  of  the  current  is  reversed,  the  needle 
will  be  deflected  in  the  contrary  directicn,  proving  that  an 
opposite  change  of  temperature  has  taken  place  from  the  reversal 
of  the  current.  That  this  secondary  current  is  not  due  to  any 
diversion  of  the  primary  current,  may  be  proved  by  connecting 
the  two  ends  of  the  same  bar  with  the  galvanometer,  and  sending 
the  current  through  the  other  bar,  when  no  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

These  effects  of  what  may,  perhaps,  be  designated  as  electrtf- 
thermancy  which  we  owe  to  M.  Peltier,  are  the  converse  of 
those  of  thermo-electricity. 

§  834.  There  is  another  well-established  and  remarkable 
effect  of  the  heating  power  of  the  voltaic  current,  which  is  as 
yet  unexplained.  When  the  conducting  wires  from  the  two 
extremities  of  a  powerful  battery  cross  one  another,  and  are 
brought  in  contact,  upon  separating  them  to  a  short  distance,  a 
flame  will  appear  between  the  two,  and  the  zincode,  or  electrode 
connected  with  the  conducting  plate  of  the  battery,  will  become 
red-hot,  and  that  connected  with  the  generating  metal  will 
remain  dark,  and  comparatively  cool.  This  effect  is  constant, 
of  whatever  metal  the  conducting  wires  may  be  made. 

§  835.  The  power  of  fusion  by  the  electrical  flame  is 
greatly  influenced  by  this  circumstance,  and  metals  laid  upon 
charcoal  in  connexion  with  the  zincode,  melt  much  more  readily 
when  the  flame  is  directed  upon  them  from  the  platinode,  than 
when  their  situation  is  reversed.  The  constant  battery  of  70 
cells  before  referred  to,  completely  fused  the  most  refractory 
metals,  when  thus  disposed :  and  platinum,  rhodium,  titanium, 
and  iridium,  were  melted  in  considerable  quantities. 

XVI.     ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

§  836.  We  must  now  inquire  more  particularly  into  the 
action  and  laws  of  that  magnetic  force  which  we  have  found 
constantly  accompanying  the  electrical  current,  however  excited, 
and  the  measure  of  which  we  have  already  adopted  as  the 
measure  of  its  associate  force.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor 
CErsted  for  having   laid   the   foundations   of  electro-magnetic 
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science  upon  well-devised  and  convincing  experiments.  The 
apparent  analogy  between  the  phenomena  of  electric  and 
magnetic  induction,  as  well  as  the  uncertain  effects  of  electrical 
discharges,  both  natural  and  artificial,  upon  the  magnetic  needle, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred  (§  386),  early  induced  phi- 
losophers to  suspect  an  intimate  connexion  between  their 
causes,  and  various  attempts  were  made  to  establish  such  a 
relation.  Nothing,  however,  satisfactory  had  been  effected  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Danish  philosopher's  researches.  The  effects 
of  electrical  currents  and  discharges  upon  the  needle  had  always 
been  sought  for  at  the  points  where  the  other  effects  had  been 
produced,  namely,  at  the  poles  or  interruption  of  the  circuit ; 
but  he  found  them  in  the  uninterrupted  current  and  the  closed 
circuit. 

§  837.  When  a  wire,  connecting  the  generating  and  con- 
ducting plates  of  a  voltaic  battery,  is  laid  in  a  heap  of  iron 
filings,  they  adhere  aU  around  it  equally,  and  not  more  towards 
the  extreme  ends  than  at  any  other  part,  and  present  the 
appearance  of  a  closely-compacted  layer,  instead  of  that  bristled, 
divergent,  arrangement,  which  characterizes  the  polar  attraction 
of  the  ordinary  magnet.  When  the  circuit  is  broken  in  any 
part,  they  immediately  fall  off  under  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  general  effect  of  the  conducting  wire  upon  the  magnetic 
needle  has  already  been  described  (§  678);  the  latter  is  not 
attracted  by  either  of  its  poles,  as  by  a  magnet,  but  tends  to  place 
itself  across  the  wire ;  the  direction  of  its  poles  always  having  a 
constant  relation  to  the  direction  of  the  voltaic  current  (151). 

• 

§  838.  The  conducting  wire  produces  no  effect  upon 
needles  of  brass  or  other  non-magnetic  metals ;  nor  on  needles 
of  glass  or  lac  suspended  in  the  same  way  as  the  magnetic 
needle;  but  its  action  is  freely  transmitted  through  glass, 
metals,  wood,  water,  or  resins;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the 
active  force  is  not  that  which  we  have  distinguished  as  electrical, 
but  agrees  in  character  with  the  magnetical. 


(151)  If  p  N  represent  the  conducting  wire,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  needle  9  n  will  depend  upon  its  being  above 
or  below  the  wire.  If,  when  aboye  the  wire,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  marked  end  »,  be  to  the  right,  when  placed  t 
below  the  wire,  the  same  end  will  be  directed  to  the 
left. 

2o 
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§  839.  Electro-magnetic  effects  do  not  depend  upon  the 
number  of  the  battery  series^  but  solely  upon  the  quantity  thrown 
into  circulation^  or  the  efficient  size  of  the  conducting  surface. 

Professor  CErsted  early  found  that  a  plate  of  zinc,  of  100 
square  inches^  immersed  in  a  corresponding  copper  vessel 
containing  dilute  acid,  acted  upon  the  needle  at  the  distance  of 
three  feet,  but  that  when  forty  such  combinations  were  placed 
in  series,  the  effect  was  not  increased.  The  reason  of  this  is 
evident,  since  in  such  an  arrangement  the  metallic  resistance  (r 
in  Ohm^s  formula)  is  very  slight  when  compared  with  that  offered 
by  a  liquid:  if  a  very  long  wire  be  introduced  into  the  circuit 
the  resistance  becomes  appreciable,  and  then  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  number  of  cells  employed  is  required. 

§  840.  The  magnetic  force  of  the  conducting  wire  is 
capable  of  acting  by  induction  upon  soft  iron,  and  of  commu- 
nicating a  permanent  magnetic  polar  condition  to  bars  of  steeL 
If  needles  be  attached  to  the  wire  in  different  directions,  by  fine 
silver  wire,  some  parallel,  others  transverse,  above  and  below, 
they  will  all  become  magnetic  when  the  current  is  transmitted. 
Those  which  are  parallel  to  the  wire  will  attract  filings  in  the 
same  way  as  the  wire  itself,  but  those  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion will  exhibit  each  two  poles.  All  the  needles  which 
are  placed  under  the  wire  will  have  their  poles  in  one  direction, 
while  those  which  are  over  it  will  have  their  poles  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  On  breaking  the  circuit,  the  needles  that  were 
on  the  wire  in  a  transverse  position,  wiU  retain  their  magnetism, 
whilst  those  that  were  parallel  to  it  will  be  found  to  lose  their 
force  at  the  same  time  as  the  wire  itself.  The  opposite  action 
of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  wire,  which  we  have  ali^ady  found 
to  be  indicated  by  the  magnetic  needle,  is  manifest  in  these 
permanent  effects. 

§  841.  These  magnetic  actions  are  capable  of  a  high 
degree  of  concentration  by  coiling  the  wire  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  many  portions  of  the  same  side  to  bear  upon  one  point. 
Many  hundred  needles,  fastened  in  a  transverse  direction  upon 
the  under  part  of  the  conducting  wire,  would  instantly  be 
magnetized  to  tiie  same  amount,  and  in  the  same  direction ;  but 
if  tiie  wire  be  twisted  in  the  manner  of  a  cork-screw,  so  as  to 
form  a  hollow  spiral,  a  needle  placed  within  it  will  cross  it  many 
times  by  its  several  turns,  and  have  the  force  concentrated  upon 
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it,  which  was  previously  diffused  over  the  whole  number  of 
needles.  Such  a  spiral  conformation  is  denominated  a  fielix. 
It  will  be  obvious,  upon  a  little  reflection,  that,  accordingly 
as  the  circumvolutions  of  such  a  helix  are  directed  from  right 
to  left,  or  from  left  to  right,  or  in  the  manner  of  a  right-handed 
or  left-handed  screw,  the  upper  or  the  under  side  of  the 
originally  horizontal  wire  will  be  turned  inwards,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  accumulated  force  will  vary  accordingly.  To  prevent 
direct  communication  between  the  coils  of  the  wire  in  experi- 
menting with  such  an  arrangement,  the  conducting  wire  should 
be  covered  with  silk ;  or  it  may  be  twisted  round  a  glass  tube, 
which  substances,  while  they  insulate  the  electric  forces,  are 
freely  traversed  by  the  magnetic.  A  steel  needle  placed  in  the 
axis  of  such  a  cylinder,  becomes  instantly  and  permanently 
magnetic,  and,  as  its  two  poles  are  oppositely  acted  upon  by  the 
single  force  of  the  one  side  of  the  wire  which  is  directed  upon 
it,  it  will  place  itself  directly  in  the  centre,  where  alone  it  can 
be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the  attraction  and  repulsion 
which  impel  it  in  contrary  directions.  When  disturbed  from 
this  position,  by  being  pushed  nearer  to  one  end,  the  forces 
derived  from  the  turns  of  the  wire  collectively  act  with  more 
power  upon  that,  pole  which  is  nearest  to  the  middle  point  of 
the  axis.  They  wUl,  therefore,  prevail  over  those  that  urge  the 
more  distant  pole  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  the  magnet  will 
be  brought  back  to  its  former  position  in  the  centre.  So 
powerful  is  the  action  of  a  helix  of  this  description  (15^),  that,  if 
a  small  steel  bar  be  placed  within  it,  and  supported  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  the  moment  the  connexion  is  made  with  the 


(152)  Let  p  n  represent  a  conducting  wire,  in  which  the  electrical 
cuirent  is  flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  large  dart,  and  the  small 
darts  will  then  exhibit  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force. 


Rgi. 

Kg.  2. 

In  fig.  2,  the  same  wire,  P  N,  is  shown  coiled  in  a  spiral  form 
round  a  glass  tube,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  magnetism  tends  the  same 
way  in  each  convolution,  and  thus  acts  with  concentrated  energy  upon 
the  needle  n  «,  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  arrangement. 
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voltaic  battery^  it  will  be  seen  to  start  up^  and  place  itself  in  the 
axis,  re^iaining  suspended  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity. 
A  heavy  body,  thus  hanging  in  the  air,  without  any  visible 
support,  realizes  the  situation  of  the  iron  coffin  of  the  impostor 
Mahomet,  which  is  fabled  to  be  thus  balanced,  without  any 
material  connexion  and  support,  between  two  loadstones. 

§  842.  It  will  now  be  understood  why,  in  describing  the 
magnetic  effect  produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  appa^ 
ratus,  this  form  of  the  helix  was  adopted  (§  386);  and  in  the 
result  which  has  been  described  will  be  seen  the  confirmation 
of  the  opinion  that  the  electricity  of  the  common  electrical 
machine,  in  the  moment  of  its  discharge,  must  be  r^arded  as 
in  the  same  current  state  as  that  of  the  voltaic  battery  (§  804). 
The  intensity  of  the  induced  magnetism  is  found  to  be  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  electricity  transmitted  through  a  wire 
in  a  given  time,  whatever  the  source  of  that  electricity  may  be, 
and  the  magnetizing  effects  are  produced  nearly  instantaneously. 
The  concentration  of  magnetic  action,  from  a  wire  conduct- 
ing a  current  of  electricity,  may  be  carried  still  further  by  piling 
the  coils  of  the  helix  one  upon  another,  in  the  same  direction; 
five,  or  six,  or  more  layers  in  succession,  may  thus  be  com- 
pacted together,  and  each  will  add  to  the  effect.  No  limits 
have  been  determined  to  this  accumulation,  provided  the  inten- 
sity of  the  current  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
resistance  of  the  wire  by  the  impulse  of  a  battery  series.  The 
effect  of  the  outer  coils  is  transmitted  without  any  diminution 
from  the  action  of  those  within;  but  decreases  very  rapidly  with 
the  distance.  This  is  in  conformity  with  the  observation  which 
we  have  already  made  (§  389),  that  the  magnetic  force  acts 
indifferently  through  all  kinds  of  matter. 

§  843.  Electro-magnetic  induction  also  pakea  place  tem- 
porarily in  soft  iron,  and  a  very  powerful  magnet  may  be 
obtained  by  bending  a  thick  cylinder  of  the  best  metal  into  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  surrounding  it  with  a  coil  of  copper 
wire,  covered  with  a  silk  or  other  non-conducting  material. 
When  the  current  of  a  moderate-sized  battery  is  transmitted 
through  the  wire,  the  iron  becomes  powerfully  magnetic,  and 
will  support  a  very  heavy  weight  by  means  of  a  keeper  applied 
to  its  poles,  precisely  in  the  manner  of  a  common  horse-shoe 
magnet.     When  the  electric  circuit  is  broken,  all  the  attracCfre 
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force  ceases^  and  the  weight  falls  to  the  ground.  If,  instead  of 
breaking  the  connexion  with  the  battery,  the  electric  poles  be 
changed  so  as  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  poles 
of  the  magnet  are  changed  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  The 
weight  momentarily  separates  from  them,  but  is  instantly  again 
attracted,  and  sustained  with  the  same  force  as  before.  These 
effects  are  much  increased  by  augmenting  the  number  of  coils 
upon  the  iron,  without  extending  the  length  of  the  wire  (153). 
In  an  experiment  made  by  Professor  Henry,  of  the  United  States, 
a  horse-shoe  of  iron  was  wound  with  twenty-six  strands  of 
copper  bell-wire,  covered  with  cotton-thread,  thirty-one  feet 
long;  about  eighteen  inches  of  the  ends  were  left  projecting,  so 
that  twenty-eight  feet  only  of  each  actually  surrounded  the 
iron.  The  whole  length  of  the  coil  was,  therefore,  728  feet. 
Each  strand  was  wound  on  a  little  less  than  an  inch ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  horse-shoe  it  formed  three  thicknesses  of  wire, 
and  on  the  ends  it  was  wound  so  as  to  form  six  thicknesses. 
With  a  battery  of  five  feet  square,  this  electro-magnet  suspended 
2063  pounds,  or  nearly  a  ton  weight. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  inductive  power 
with  the  distance  at  which  it  acts,  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted  (§  392),  if  two  wires,  carrying  perfectly  equal  currents, 
are  coiled  with  an  equal  number  of  turns,  one  upon  another, 
round  similar  soft  iron  bars,  the  thinnest  will  have  incomparably 
the  greater  inductive  influence. 

§  844.  If  the  conducting  wire  of  the  battery,  instead  of 
being  coiled  into  a  hollow  helix,  be  bent  into  a  flat  spiral,  and 
be  attached  to  one  side  of  a  card,  through  which  the  central 
wire  passes,  and  descend  in  a  straight  line 
on  the  other  side,  the  opposite  surfaces  will 
present  opposite  polarities,  and  the  arrange* 
ment  will  imitate  the  effects  of  a  magnet  whose 
poles  might  be   supposed  to  be   situated  in 


(153)  This  figure  represents  the  conducting  wire, 
p  N,  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  coyered  with  silk,  to  pre- 
vent metallic  contact,  wrapped  spirally  round  a  bar 
of  soft  iron,  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse -shoe. 
While  the  current  is  passing,  the  iron  is  converted 
by  induction  from  the  wire  into  a  magnet  exactly 
resembling  the  permanent  magnet  represented  in 
fig.  98,  p.  298. 
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the  centre  of  each  disc.  A  wire  of  this  form  will  collect  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  iron  filings,  which,  if  the  rings  are  not 
continued  quite  to  the  centre,  will  arrange  themselves  in  lines 
passing  through  the  open  ring  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  then 
closing  up  as  radii  round  the  centre  (154). 

Surface  magnets  of  very  great  power  may  be  constructed 
upon  this  principle,  by  turning  a  spiral  groove  in  a  disc  of  soft 
iron,  and  coiling  the  insulated  conducting  wire  within  it. 

It  will  be  understood  tliat,  in  all  these  cases,  the  direction 
of  the  poles  of  the  arrangements  depends,  first,  upon  the 
direction  of  the  current  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  helix, 
and,  secondly,  upon  the  direction  of  the  circumvolutions  which 
compose  it;  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  position  of  the  con- 
ducting wire  with  r^ard  to  the  generating  and  conducting 
metals  of  the  voltaic  combination,  and  upon  the  part,  upper 
or  lower  as  the  case  may  be,  whose  action  is  concentrated  by 
the  spiral  folds. 

^  845.  We  must  now  return  to  a  more  particular  exami- 
nation of  the  action  of  the  single  wire  upon  the  magnetic  needle, 
which  is  not  of  the  simple  nature  which  at  first  apjiears,  but  which 
was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Faraday  with  his  usual  ability.  If  it  be 
placed  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  made  to  approach  towards 


(154)  The  annexed  figure  represents  the  conducting  nireconnecdng 
the  zinc  and  copper  plates  z  and  c,  which  are  made  to  float  by  a  cork 
in  a  baain  of  dilute  acid,  wound  into  a  flat  spiral.     A  current  will 
then  circulate  in  the  direction  of  the  atrows,  and  each  side  of  the 
circle  will  have  the  opposite  properties 
of  two  powerfid  magnetic  poles.     One 
end  of  a  magnet,  (n  «,)  presented  hori- 
sontally  to  its  axis,  will  cause  the  ring 
to  move  towards  it,  till  it  reaches  its 
centre,  where  it  will  teat  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium.     If  the  magnet  be  with- 
drawn, and  its  poles  reversed  and  (the 
ring  being  held  in  its  first  position)  it 
be  passed  half  way  through  the  ring, 
the    latter,   when  loosed,  will,   unless 
placed    exactly   in   the    centre,    more 
towards  the  pole  which  is  nearest  to  it, 
'  and  when  clear  of  the  magnet,  will  be  first  repelled,  and  then,  turning 
round,  will  be  attracted,  and  pass  again  over  the  pole,  and  rest  in 
eijuilibrio  at  its  centre. 
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one  pole  of  the  needle^  the  pole  will  not  be  simply  attracted  or 
repelled^  but  will  make  an  effort  to  pass  off  on  one  side^  in  a 
direction  dependent  upon  the  attractive  or  repulsive  power  of 
the  pole;  but  if  the  wire  be  continually  made  to  approach  the 
centre  of  motion  by  either  the  one  or  the  other  side  of  the 
needle,  the  tendency  to  move  in  the  former  direction  will  first 
diminish,  then  become  null,  and  ultimately  the  motion  will  be 
reversed,  and  the  needle  will  powerfully  endeavour  to  pass  in 
the  opposite  direction.    The  opposite  extremity  of  the  needle 
will  present  similar  phenomena  in  the  opposite  directions  (155). 
Dr.  Faraday  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  direction  of  the  forces 
was  tangential  to  the  circumference  of  the  wire;  that  the  pole 
of  the  needle  is  drawn  by  one  force,  not  in  the  direction  of  a 
radius  to  its  centre,  but  in  that  of  a  line  touching  its  circum- 
ference; and  that  it  is  repelled  by  the  other  force  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.     In  this  manner,  the  northern  force  acted  all 
round  the  wire  in  one  direction,  and  the  southern  in  the  oppo- 
site.    Each  pole  of  the  needle,  in  short,  appeared  to  have  a 
tendency  to  revolve  round  the  wire  in  a  direction  opposite  to' 
the  other,  and,  consequently,  the  wire  round  the  poles.    Each 
pole  has  the  power  of  acting  upon  the  wire  by  itself,  and  not  as 
connected  with  the  opposite  pole,  and  the  apparent  attractions 
and  repulsions  are  merely  exhibitions  of  the  revolving  motions 
in  different  parts  of  their  circles. 

§  846.  The  needle,  in  its  usual  mode  of  suspension,  in 
which  the  two  poles  which  are  oppositely  impelled  are  both 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  same  part  of  the  wire  at  the  same 
time,  cannot,  of  course,  exhibit  these  rotatory  motions ;  it  rests 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the  two  forces  across  the  wire; 
but  by  ingeniously  limiting  the  action  of  the  electricity  to  one 


(155)  This  figure  represents  horizontal  sections  of  the  conducting 
wire  in  diflferent  positions  with  regard  to  the  needle,  s  n,  balanced  in 
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its  centre.  They  are  marked  a  or  n,  according  as  they  appear  to 
attract  or  repel  the  adjacent  poles  s  and  n;  and  the  arrow  heads  indi- 
cate the  direction  of  the  circular  motions  which  would  result  if  the 
poles  could  be  insulated. 
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pole^  Dr.  Faraday  succeeded  in  producing  the  actual  rotation  of 
the  pole  about  the  wire,  and  of  the  wire  about  the  pole.  He 
immersed  a  small  magnet,  perpendicularly,  in  mercury,  con- 
fining its  lower  end  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was 
contained ;  it  thus  floated,  almost  vertically,  with  one  pole  above 
the  surface :  a  wire  was  then  fixed,  perpendicularly,  so  as  just  to 
touch  the  mercury  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pole,  and  when 
a  current  of  electricity  was  transmitted  through  the  wire  from  a 
voltaic  circuit,  the  pole  immediately  began  to  rotate  about  the 
wire.  The  direction  of  the  rotation  depended  upon  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  pole  and  current.  When  the  current  from  the 
sine  to  the  copper  descended  the  wire,  the  marked  pole  rotated 
from  left  to  right ;  the  immarked  pole  from  right  to  left ;  and 
when  the  current  was  reversed,  the  rotation  was  changed  (156). 


(156)  The  following  figures  represent  the  apparatus  by  which  the 
rotation  of  the  pole  of  a  magnet  round  the  conducting  wire,  and  the 
corresponding  rotation  of  the  wire  round  the  fixed  pole,  may  be 
exhibited. 


Fig.  1. 
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Fig.  1,  A  B  c  represents  a  stand,  to  the  perpendicular  part 
of  which,  B  0,  is  attached  a  horizontal  arm,  a  c,  abore;  and  below 
another  horizontal  arm  terminating  in  a  wooden  ring,  6  c  <^  hollowed 
out  for  the  reception  of  some  mercury,  ff  g  represent  two  bar  mag- 
nets united  together  by  their  similar  poles  at  g,  where  they  rest  upon 
a  pivot.  At  the  centre  of  each  of  the  magnets  is  a  small  metallic 
hook  dipping  into  the  ring  of  mercury,  b  c  d^  which  admits  of  the 
revolution  of  the  compound  magnet.  To  the  horizontal  arm,  a  c  is 
fixed  a  perpendicular  wire,  a  6,  in  metallic  communication  with  the 
mercury.  The  apparatus  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  battery 
by  the  mercury  cups,  a  and  e.     When  the  current  passes  through 


, 
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When  once  the  principle  had  been  illustrated  the  suspension  of 
both  magnet  and  needle  were  varied  by  different  experimenters 
in  many  different  ways :  and  even  the  thermo-electric  currents 
excited  in  two  parallelograms  of  silver  and  platinum  wires,  fixed 
across  each  other,  and  heated,  at  the  points  of  junction  of  the 
two  metals,  by  a  spirit  lamp,  were  made  to  rotate  under  the 
influence  of  a  magnetic  pole. 

§  847.  When  the  electrical  current  is  made  to  descend 
through  the  upper  half  of  the  magnet  itself,  delicately  resting 
upon  a  point,  so  as  to  act  exclusively  on  the  pole  which  is 
situated  in  that  half,  and  is  then  diverted  from  the  lower  half, 
which  may  be  effected  by  copper  wires  projecting  from  the 
centre  and  one  end,  and  dipping  into  circular  grooves  filled  with 
mercury,  the  magnet  will  rotate  with  considerable  velocity  upon 
its  axis. 

§  848.  The  influence  of  the  pole  of  a  magnet  upon  elec- 
trical currents  may  be  exemplified  by  liquid  as  well  as  by  solid 
conductors.  By  immersing  the  two  electrodes  of  a  voltaic 
battery  into  mercury  contained  in  a  shallow  basin,  a  magnet, 
held  either  above  or  below  the  line  of  communication,  will 
cause  the  mercury  to  revolve  round  the  points  from  which 
the  currents  diverge.  Even  the  flame  which  is  produced  by 
the  continuous  discharge  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  between 
two  charcoal  points,  is  obedient  to  the  same  laws;  for  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  found  that  the  arched  stream  of  light,  pro- 
duced by  a  battery  of  2000  plates,  was  thrown  into  a  rapid 
rotatory  mation  by  the  action  of  the  pole  of  a  magnet  placed 
near  it.  A  very  pleasing  way  of  showing  this  effect  is  to  make 
a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet  part  of  the  conducting  wire  of  a 
constant  battery  of  a  moderate   number  of  cells;  the  flame. 


a  b  Cjit  acts  upon  the  two  similar  poles  of  the  inagnets,y^  which 
immediately  began  to  rotate. 

Fig.  2,  A  B  c  D  is  a  stand,  carrying  a  circular  mercury  cup,  b  c  dy 
and  an  upright  magnet  in  its  centre,  a  6,  terminating  also  in  an  insu- 
lated mercury  cup.y!  A  parallelogram  of  wire,  a  k  g^  is  freely  sus- 
pended upon  a  pivot  at  a,  and  its  two  ends,  c  a^  are  hooked  in  such  a 
way  as  to  dip  into  the  ring  of  mercury,  which  admits  of  its  free  rota- 
tion. The  communications  with  the  hattery  are  made  at  e  andy^  and 
the  current  passing  up  one  side  of  the  parallelogram  and  down  the 
other  causes  it  to  rotate. 
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which  may  then  be  drawn  from  one  of  its  poles,  will  rotate  in 
one  direction,  and  that  from  the  other  in  the  opposite. 

§  849.  The  current  of  electricity,  which  passes  through 
the  cells  of  the  voltaic  battery  itself,  exhibits  the  same  electro- 
magnetic properties  as  those  in  the  conducting  wire,  and  a 
needle  is  affected  by  it  in  the  same  way.  If  a  double  cylinder 
of  copper,  of  about  two  and  a-half  inches  diameter,  and  of  the 
same  height,  closed  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
holding  dilute  acid,  be  supported  by  an  arch  of  copper  upon  a 
point  resting  upon  one  end  of  a  perpendicular  magnet,  and 
if  a  cylinder  of  zinc,  lightly  constructed,  and  dipping  into  the 
ceU,  be  supported  by  another  point  upon  the  top  of  the  former, 
both  cylinders  will  freely  turn  upon  their  points.  The  two 
together  wiU  constitute  a  single  cell  of  a  voltaic  battery,  and 
when  iSUed  with  acid,  an  electric  current  will  pass  from  the 
zinc  to  the  acid,  and  will  ascend  from  the  copper  through  the 
pivot  back  again  to  the  zinc.  The  zinc,  therefore,  is  in  the 
condition  of  a  conductor,  conveying  a  stream  of  electricity 
downwards,  and  will,  consequently,  revolve  under  the  influence 
of  the  magnetic  pole  which  it  surrounds.  The  copper  cylinder, 
on  the  contrary,  is  in  the  situation  of  a  conductor  conveying  a 
current  upwards,  and  will  revolve  in  the  contrary  direction. 

§  850*  Such  a  circumferential  action  arising  from  the 
tangential  direction  of  two  opposite  forces  was  wholly  unknown 
to  the  time  of  Dr.  Faraday's  discovery.  All  other  known  forces 
emanating  from  a  point  and  exerted  upon  another  point,  act  in 
the  direction  of  a  line  joining  these  two  points;  and  such  is 
the  case  with  the  electric  and  magnetic  actions  considered  as 
unconnected. 

§  851.  Another  general  fact  was  ascertained  by  M.  Am- 
pere soon  after  the  discovery  of  (Ersted,  which  tends  to  simplify 
the  problem  by  rendering  the  hypothesis  probable  that  magnetic 
action  is,  in  all  cases,  referrible  to  current  electricity.  When 
two  conducting  wires  are  suspended  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
capable  of  moving  either  towards  or  from  each  other  at  the  time 
that  electric  currents  are  passing  through  them,  they  mutually 
attract  or  repel  one  another,  according  as  the  currents  are 
moving  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  currents  be  derived  from  the  same  battery 
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or  from  two;  when  they  flow  in  the  same  direction  they  will 
manifest  a  mutual  attraction^  when  in  opposite  directions  a 
mutual  repulsion  (157)-  This  action  is  variously  modified  when 
the  relative  inclinations  and  positions  of  the  currents  are 
varied. 

When  a  slender  steel  wire  is  coiled  into  a  helix,  and  placed 
in  the  voltaic  circuit,  it  will  instantly  shorten  itself,  whenever 
a  current  is  sent  through  it,  owing  to  this  mutual  action  of  the 
different  rings  of  the  coil  through  which  the  current  passes  in 
the  same  direction,  and  it  will  recover  its  former  dimensions, 
from  its  elasticity,  the  moment  the  current  ceases. 

§  852.  M.  Ampere  assumes  the  mutual  attractions  and 
repulsions  of  electric  currents  as  the  fundamental  fact  to  which, 
by  the  help  of  a  particular  hypothesis  respecting  the  consti- 
tution of  magnets,  all  the  other  facts,  not  only  of  electro- 
magnetism  but  of  magnetism  also,  are  reducible.  He  supposes 
that  all  bodies  possessing  magnetic  properties,  including  the 
earth  itself,  derive  those  properties  from  currents  of  electricity 
continually  circulating  among  the  particles  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  having,  with  relation  to  the  axes  of  these  bodies, 
a  uniform  direction  of  revolution,  in  planes  perpendicular  to 
those  axes.  We  have  already  seen  (§  844,)  that  die  action  of 
conducting  wires,  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  flat  spiral,  produces 


(157)  Let  c  D  be  an  extended  current  passing  from  c  to  n,  and 
the  upper  lines  represent  yarious  positions  of  terminated  currents  or 
closed  circuits,  such  as  are  presumed  to  exist  around  each  particle  of 
the  magnet  itself,  of  which  the  directions  are  marked  by  the  terminal 


arrows.  *  The  dotted  arrows  will  then  point  out  the  directions  of  the 
resulting  motions.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  terminated  current 
\sfram  the  line  of  the  extended  current  it  is  urged  to  move  in  the  same 
direction;  but  when  its  current  is  towards  the  extended  current  it  is 
urged  to  move  in  the  contrary  direction. 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  if  ^^       "**\, 

the  motion  of  the  terminated  current  were  / 

restricted  to  rotation  round  an  axis  at  one  /  ^ 

of  its  extremities,  as  shown  in  the  an-  i  9 

nexed  figure,  the  action  of  the  current,  |s        ^  I  / 

c  n,  would  carry  the  terminated  current,  \^        \         >' 

A  B,  round  the  whole   circumference  of  '"•--^-''- 

the  circle.  ^  ^  ^ 


\ 
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on  one  side  the  effects  of  a  marked  pole,  and  on  the  other  of  an 
unmarked  pole  of  a  magnet.  The  action  of  a  helix  at  its  two 
extremities,  and  at  some  distance  beyond  them,  is  similar;  and 
if  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  which  has  formed  the  helix,  be  bent 
back  so_  as  to  return  in  a  straight  com^e  along  the  axis  till  they 
arrive  at  the  middle  point,  where  they  are  again  bent  at  right 
angles,  so  as  to  pass  out  between  the  coils,  it  may  be  freely 
suspended  in  various  ways,  and  will  completely  imitate  a 
m^netic  cyUnder.  Such  an  electro-dynamic  cylinder,  as  M. 
Ampere  has  named  it,  may  be  substituted  in  almost  every  form 
of  experiment  for  a  magnet,  whose  properties  it  will  possess 
only  so  long  as  a  current  of  voltmc  electri<nty  is  transmitted 
through  it  (158). 

S  653.  We  formerly  (§  410)  referred  to  the  hypothesis 
of  magnetic  elements,  which  was  adopted  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  attending  the  fracture  of  a  magnet,  and  which  con- 
sidered each  particle  of  magnetized  iron  as  a  separate  magnet; 
in  hke  manner  M.  Ampere's  hypothesis  regards  the  electric 
currents,  to  which  a  magnet  owes  its  properties,  as  circulating 
round  each  constituent  particle,  all  of  which  moving  in  the 
same  direction  will  produce  a  combined  effect  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  circular  current  flowing  uniformly  round  the 
circumference.  If  we  regard  a  needle  with  its  marked  end 
pointing  to  the  north,  then  the  voltaic  currents  would  ascend  on 
the  western  side,  pass  from  west  to  east  in  the  upper  surface, 
and  descend  on  the  eastern  side:  they  would  circulate,  that  is, 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  currents  which  are  sup- 
posed to  produce  the  magnetism  of  the  earth. 

(158)  Such  an  electro-dynamic  cylinder  is  here  represented;  its 
"*        ^  ends,  after  returning  through  the 

n  '  coil,  n  *,  are   attached*  to    the 

wires,  H  p,  of  a  small  voltaic  cir- 
cuit, consisting  of  a  plate  of  zinc, 
surrounded  by  a  plate  of  copper, 
and  floating  in  a  basin  of  dilute 
acid,  in  which  it  is  free  to  move. 
Such  a  spiral  will  spontaneoaslj 
place  itself  in  the  mngnelic  me- 
ridian under  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  magnetism,  and  will  be 
obedient  to  another  magnet 
brought  to  either  of  its  poles. 
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§  854,  The  principal  effects  of  terrestrial  magnetism  may- 
be imitated  by  distributing  a  wire  round  the  surface  of  an  arti- 
ficial globe  in  a  spiral  direction  from  the  equator  to  the  poles^ 
the  two  extremities  being  turned  inwards^  and  brought  out  at 
the  two  axes  by  which  the  connexion  may  be  made  with  the 
battery,  A  magnetic  needle  properly  suspended  in  different 
situations  near  such  a  globe^  will  arrange  itself  in  positions 
perfectly  analogous  to  those  actually  assumed  by  the  dipping 
needle  in  corresponding  regions  of  the  earth. 

The  origin  of  the  currents  which  must^  upon  Ampere's 
theory^  circulate  in  the  globe  from  east  to  west^  in  planes 
parallel  to  the  magnetic  equator^  may  possibly  be  found  in  the 
action  of  the  solar  rays  on  successive  parts  of  the  torrid  zone^ 
producing  thermo-electric  currents  in  that  direction. 

§  855.  The  tendency  which  a  magnet  and  conducting 
wire  have  to  place  themselves  at  right  angles  to  one  another^ 
foUows  from  the  same  hjrpodiesis^  and  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
tendency  of  the  transverse  currents  in  the  magnet  itself  and  in 
the  conductor  to  establish  a  parallelism  between  them  (159). 

The  phenomena  of  revolving  motioTis  produced  by  the 
tangential  force  are  also  easily  explained  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples; but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  this  brief  indication 
of  a  theory  which  has  conferred  immortal  honour  upon  its 
inventor. 

§  856.  A  continued  rotation  of  a  different  kind  from 
those  which  we  have  been  hitherto  considering^  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  spur-wheel^  suspended  perpendicularly  between  the 
two  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  when  a  voltaic  current  is 
transmitted  along  its  radius  by  means  of  some  mercury  in  a 
groove^  into  which  the  wheel  is  made  to  dip  to  allow  of  freedom 


(159)  Since  the  electrical  currents  in 
the  magna ty  v  s,  must  more  in  planes  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  their 
magnetic  action  is  transyeise  to  the  axis, 
and  tends  to  bring  a  straight  conducting 
wire,  P  Q,  into  the  transyerse  position 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure.  When 
in  this  relative  position,  as  the  adjacent 
currents  move  in  the  same  direction  they 
will  attract  each  other. 
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of  motion*  If  a  mere  wire^  conducting  a  current,  be  suspended 
in  the  same  situation,  it  will  be  attracted  or  repelled  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  opposite  poles,  acting  upon 
opposite  sides  of  the  wire,  concurring  to  give  it  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  either  case  it  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  mercury,  and 
the  circuit  being  thereby  broken,  the  effect  will  cease  till  the 
wire  falls  back  by  its  own  weight  and  restores  the  connexion. 
The  ciurent  will  then  be  re-established,  and  the  same  influence 
again  exerted.  If  the  wire  terminate  in  a  spur-wheel,  dipping 
by  its  radii  into  the  mercury,  as  one  radius  is  thrown  out  of  the 
mercury,  another  wiU  enter  it,  and  the  wheel  will  revolve  with 
great  rapidity.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  divide  the  wheel 
into  rays  in  order  to  produce  the  effect:  for  a  circular  metallic 
disc  will  revolve  equally  well,  when  it  is  traversed  by  an  elec- 
trical current  passing  into  mercury  between  the  poles  of  the 
magnet. 

§  857.  The  voltaic  current  may  be  influenced  by  the 
earth^s  magnetism  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  by  a  permanent 
magnet,  or  an  electro-dynamic  cylinder,  and  wires  delicately 
suspended  have  been  made  to  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of 
attraction,  repulsion,  direction,  and  rotation,  by  its  action, 
although  but  feeble. 

APPLICATIONS  OF  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  FORCE. 

§  858.  The  knowledge  of  these  curious  rotations  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  enormous  powers  of  attraction  which  are 
capable  of  being  developed  by  electro-magnets,  early  stimulated 
the  activity  of  the  speculators  in  mechanical  force  and  loco- 
motive machines;  and  nothing  less  has  been  dreamt  of  by  some 
than  the  suppression  of  steam  as  a  generator  of  mechanic 
power.  An  immense  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended 
in  the  construction  of  engines  and  machines  with  this  view; 
some  of  which  have  assumed  a  most  promising  form  till  a  strict 
inquiry  in  an  economical  point  of  view  has  dispelled  the  illusion 
which  they  were  calculated  at  first  to  produce.  In  viewing  the 
enormous  weight  which  may  be  suspended  from  soft  iron  by 
a  very  small  expenditure  of  chemical  force,  the  rapid  diminution 
of  the  inductive  force  with  the  distance  which  can  alone  render 
it  available  as  a  motive  power  has  very  often  been  lost  sight  of. 
In  this  respect  the  attraction  between  soft  iron  and  a  magnet 
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more  resembles  cohesion  than  any  other  force;  but  atill  there  is 
a  residual  power  at  a  distance  which  may  be  applied  to  very 
valuable  purposes. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  models  of  an  electro-magnetic 
engine  is  that  of  Professor  WheatstonCj  who  has  introduced  a 
new  principle  in  the  construction  of  electro-magnetic  engines. 
In  electro-magnetic  engines  as  usually  constructed  the  acting 
sur&ces  of  the  electro-magnets  and  those  of  the  armatures  are 
in  two  concentric  circles;  one  of  which  is  fixed  and  the  other 
in  motion.  In  Mr.  Wheatstone's  engines  the  acting  surfaces  of 
the  armatures  are  not  concentric  with  those  of  the  magnets,  but 
form  portions  of  circles  eccentric  to  that  in  which  the  magnets 
are  pUced.  By  this  modification  the  armatures  are  constantly, 
during  the  existence  of  the  attraction,  in  presence  of  the 
magnets,  and  in  very  close  proximity  with  them^  whereby  the 
motion  is  rendered  more  energetic  and  less  abrupt.  The  figure 
below  (160)  represents  an  engine  on  this  principle,  in  which 

(160)  The  following  figure  represents  this  e1ectr»-magnetic 
engine,  o  a  is  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  engine;  a  crank  fixed  to  this 
axis  carrieB  at  its  other  extremity  the  centre  of  a  wheel,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  consist!  of  a  broad  ring  of  soft  iron.  Eight  double 
branch  electro- magnets,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  are  placed  so  that  their  poles  are 
arranged  in  a  circle  concentric  with  the  axis  a,  and  consequently 
eccentric  to  the  wheel;  the  magnets  are  placed  equally  distant  from 


each  other,  and  the  opposite  poles  of  each  are  rituated  so  that  the  line 
joining  them  is  parallel  to  the  axis  a.  dttias,  ring  of  brass  or  copper 
to  which  is  attached  all  the  corresponding  ends  of  the  insulated  wires 
of  the  electro-magnets,  while  the  other  ends,  e  e,  of  the  wires  are 
attached  each  to  a  spring  g,  insulated  firom  every  other  metallic  part 
of  the  engine,  o  z  are  two  wires  which  proceed  to  the  two  ends  of  a 
voltaic  battery;  o  is  attached  to  the  metal  ring  rf,  and  z  is  connected 
with  any  metallic  part  of  the  engine  haring  an  immediate  conducting 
communication  with  the  axis  a.     Supposing  the  wires  c  z  to  he  con- 
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eight  electro-msignets^  acting  separately  in  succession,  and  one 
eccentric  armature  is  employed;  Mr.  Wheatstone  has  con-- 
structed  another  model,  which  produces  the  same  effect,  in 
which  two  magnets  acting  alternately  and  four  eccentric  arma- 
tures are  employed;  he  is  now  constructing  an  engine  of  much 
greater  power,  which  will  consist  of  eight  electro-magnets  and 
four  eccentric  armatures,  and  which  will  have,  in  the  same  space, 
four  times  the  power  of  either  of  the  preceding  arrangements. 

§  859.  But  the  applications  which  Professor  Wheat- 
stone  has  made  of  the  almost  instantaneous  transmission  of 
this  wonderful  power  to  unlimited  distances  to  telegraphic  pur- 
poses are  far  more  perfect,  ingenious,  and  practically  useful 
than  any  thing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  for  the  concen- 
trated action  of  tiie  force.  Like  the  daguerrrot3rpe  and  the 
voltatype  they  have  sprung  from  scientific  principles  at  one 
leap  to  perfection.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  these 
modes  of  distant  communication  will  rank  ere  long  amongst 
the  necessary  conveniences  of  a  highly-civilized  community. 
Professor  Wheatstone,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cooke,  has  taken 
out  patents  for  these  valuable  inventions,  and  imder  the  super- 
intendence of  the  latter  gentleman  a  telegraphic  line  of  14  miles 
has  already  been  laid  down  upon  the  Great  Western  Railroad. 

Ingenious  as  Professor  Wheatstone's  contrivances  are,  they 
would  have  been  of  no  avail  for  telegraphic  purposes  without 
the  investigation  which  he  was  the  first  to  make  of  the  laws  of 
electro-magnets  when  acted  on  through  great  lengths  of  wire. 
Electro-magnets  of  the  greatest  power,  even  when  the  most 
energetic  batteries  are  employed,  utterly  cease  to  act  when  they 
are  connected  by  considerable  lengths  of  wire  with  tiie  battery, 
and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  immediately  employing  them 


nected  with  the  battery  at  the  instant  the  eccentric  wheel  is  in  the  posi- 
tion represented  in  the  figure,  then  because  its  circumference  presses 
against  the  spring  *  6,  the  current  will  pass  through  the  electro-magnet 
6,  and  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  will  be  attracted  until  it  comes 
nearly  in  contact  with  it;  at  this  instant  the  circumference  will  bear 
against  the  spring  s5  quitting  the  spring  s  6,  and  the  current  will  there- 
fore be  transferred  to  the  wire  of  the  electro-magnet,  5,  and  in  a 
similar  manner  the  current  will  be  successively  transferred  through 
dl  the  eight  electro-magnets,  and  the  revolution  of  the  axis  a  be  con- 
tinued so  long  as  the  electric  current  produced  by  the  battery  continues 
to  act.  In  the  drawing  the  eccentricity  of  the  moving  wheel  is  con- 
siderably exaggerated. 
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for  telegraphic  communications  induced  him  at  first  to  have 
recourse  to  secondary  means  of  bringing  their  attractive  power 
into  action,  which  were  attended  with  many  inconveniences. 
He  is  at  present,  however,  enabled  to  work  the  instrument 
about  to  be  described  through  circuits  of  many  miles  in  extent 
by  batteries  of  very  inconsiderable  dimensions. 

§  860.  The  battery  which  Professor  Wheatstone  generally 
employs  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  constant  battery.  Each 
element  consists  of  a  porcelain  cell,  two  inches  square  and  one 
inch  and  a  half  high,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  small 
porous  cylinder,  one  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  a  liquid 
amalgam  of  zinc,  the  space  between  the  porcelain  and  porous 
cells  being  charged  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper;  a 
slip  of  thin  sheet  copper  bent  round,  and  having  one  of  its 
edges  cut  and  turned  over  to  dip  into  the  mercury  of  the  next 
cell,  is  placed  in  the  solution.  A  battery  formed  of  half  a  dozen 
elements  of  such  inconsiderable  dimensions  is  sufficient  to  work 
the  telegraph  through  a  circuit  of  several  miles  in  length.  For 
longer  distances  a  greater  number  is  required,  but  it  is  never 
necessary  to  have  them  larger ;  this  arises  from  the  size  of  the 
elements  merely  affecting  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  whilst  the 
number  affects  the  electromotive  force. 

§  861.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  at  any  length 
into  the  investigations  which  have  led  Professor  Wheatstone  to 
these  valuable  practical  consequences ;  they  are  founded  upon 
Ohm's  theory  of  the  voltaic  circuit,  and  the  following  are  the 
principal  results. 

The  energy  with  which  an  electro-magnet  acts  depends  upon 
three  circumstances :  it  is  directly  as  the  electromotive  force ; 
inversely  as  the  resistances  in  the  circuit ;  and  directly  as  the 
number  of  coils  which  surround  the  soft-iron  bars.  Hence,  on 
increasing  the  number  of  coils  of  an  electro-magnet  the  effect 
is  proportionately  augmented  in;  but  it  is  also  diminished- 
in  consequence  of  the  additional  resistance  arising  from  the 
increased  length  of  the  wire.  When  the  resistance  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  circuit  is  small,  increasing  the  number  of 
coils  adds  more  to  the  total  resistance  than  it  multiplies  the 
effect  of  the  current  on  the  electro-magnet,  and  the  result  is  a 
diminished  action ;  whereas,  when  the  other  resistances  are  very 
considerable,  as  is  obviously  the  case  when  several  miles  of  wire 
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are  employed  to  fonn  the  communication,  when  additional  coils 
are  wound  round  the  magnet,  the  added  resistance  fomung  ■ 
very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  total  resistance,  diminishes  the 
effect  in  a  very  triaing  degree,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
effect  is  greatly  augmented  hy  the  multiplying  action  of  the 
coils.  Hence  the  paradoxical  result  that  the  very  circumstances 
which  diminish  the  effect  of  an  electro-magnet  in  a  short  cir^jt 
ereatly  mcrease  that  of  one  in  a  circuit  of  very  considerable 
**        '  length.      Professor   Wheatstone's 

ilectro-magneta  are,  in  conformity 
nth  these  rules,  of  very  small  di- 
nensions,  and  wound  round  with 
rery  considerahle  lengths  of  fine 
nsulated  wire,  and  the  length  and 
hinness  of  the  wire  is  propor- 
ionally  mcreased  according  to  die 
listances  through  which  the  m- 
jtruments  have  to  work.  Fine 
«rire  is  employed  because,  though 
iie  resistance  is  increased  thereby, 
this  disadvantage  is,  when  the  other 
resistances  are  very  great,  far  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  addi- 
tional number  of  coils  which  occupy 
a  given  space. 

(161)    Tbe   annexed    wood-cat, 
though   it   repre- 
.y  sents  neither  the 

s    ^  most  efficient  nor 

""■-.,_^  the  most  complete 

form  of  Professor 
Wheatetoae'e  in- 
stToments,  has 
been  preferred  as 
affording  an  ex- 
planation of  the 
general  principlea 
of  the  invention 
in  a  more  tdmple 
way,  and  with  less 
reference  to  the 
accessory  details, 
than  would  other- 
wise be  possible. 
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§  862.  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  enabled  Professor 
VVheatstone  not  only  to  construct  efficient  telegraphs  acting  by 


w  w  is  an  electro-magnet,  consisting  of  two  soft  iron  cylinders 
two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  round  which  is  coiled  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fine  copper   wire  corered  with   silk,   the 
extremities  of  which  wire  are   connected   with  the  communicating 
wires  y  V,  which  proceed  from  station  to  station  of  the  telegraphic 
line.     When  an  electric  current  is  transmitted  through  the  communi- 
cating wires,  the  soft  iron  cylinders  become  magnetic  and  attract  the 
armature,  a,  but  immediately  the  current  is  discontinued  the  attraction 
ceases,  and  the  armature  recedes  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  of  the 
spring,  m.     By  alternately  making  and  breaking  the  circuit,  therefore, 
the  armature  is  caused  to  more  backwards  and  forwards.     This  alter- 
nate motion  in  opposite  directions  is  converted  into  an  intermitting 
circular  motion  in  a  single  direction  by  means  of  the  drivers  c  and  d ; 
the  driver  d  pulling  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  6,  when  the  attraction 
takes  place,  and  c  pushing  it  when  the  attraction  ceases  and  the 
spring  m  is  allowed  to  re-act,  so  that  the  wheel  6,  and  consequently 
the  paper  disc  or  dial,  advances  s»  step  whenever  the  attraction  either 
acts  or  ceases.     On  the  circumference  of  the  dial  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  placed,  and  the  number  of  these  characters  must  obvi- 
ously be  double  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel;  in  the  present 
instance  twenty-four  are  represented.     The  instrument  is  inclosed  in  a 
case,  (not  shown  in  the  drawing,)  and  a  brass  plate,  (also  omitted,) 
placed  immediately  before  the  dial,  has  a  small  aperture  cut  in  it,  which 
allows  a  single  character  only  to  be  seen  at  a  time ;  any  required  letter 
may  be  brought  to  this  aperture  by  disconnecting  and  completing  the 
circuit  a  corresponding  number  of  times.     This  part  of  the  telegraphic 
apparatus  may  be  called  the  indicator;  another  equally  essential  part, 
the  communicator,  remains  to  be  described. 

The  communicator  consists  of  a  brass  circle  moving  freely  in  con- 
tact with  a  brass  pillar, y*;  the  circumference  of  this  circle  has  twelve 
notches  cut  into  it,  which  are  filled  with  pieces  of  ivory  or  hard  wood, 
so  that  it  presents  equal  alternations  of  a  conducting  and  a  non- 
conducting substance.  Against  this  circumference  a  spring  g  presses, 
and  another  spring  k  bears  against  an  ivory  ring,  which  has  one  piece 
of  brass  on  its  circumference  in  metallic  contact  with  the  circle.  The 
four  binding  screws  are  connected  by  short  wires,  1  with  2,  2  with 
the  spring  ky  3  with  the  pillar ^^  and  4  with  the  spring  g.  The  two 
wires  of  the  battery,  z  c,  are  connected  with  the  binding  screws,  1  and 
4,  and  the  communicating  wires  with  2  and  3.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  circle  is  marked  with  characters  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
dial,  and  24  radial  pins  provided  for  the  convenience  of  turning 
it  with  the  finger,  and  a  stop,  «,  is  placed  in  order  that  the  finger 
applied  to  any  one  of  the  spokes  shall  not  turn  the  circle  beyond  a 
eeriaxa  point. 

When  everything  is  at  rest,  and  the  mark  -|-  is  opposite  the  stop 
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electro-magnets,  but  to  dispense  with  the  secondary  means 
which  he  formerly  thought  necessary  to  produce  certain  effects, 
such  as  to  make  a  bell  ring,  &c.,  which  he  is  now  able  to  effect 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  current.  Each  telegraphic  apparatus 
is  provided  with  such  a  bell  or  alarm,  which  is  rung  by  the 
operator  to  call  the  attention  of  his  correspondent ;  the  current 
transmitted  through  the  same  circuit  both  rings  the  bell  and 
works  the  telegraph. 

§  863.  We  can  only  further  briefly  allude  to  two  of  the 
most  important  modifications  of  his  invention  which  Professor 
Wheatstone  has  made  for  specific  purposes.  1.  By  substituting 
for  the  paper  disc  on  the  circumference  of  which  the  letters  are 
printed  a  thin  disc  of  brass  cut  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre,  so  as  to  form  four-and-twenty  springs,  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  which  types  or  punches  are  placed,  and  adding  a  me- 
chanism the  detent  of  which,  acted  on  by  an  electro-magnet, 
causes  a  hammer  to  strike  the  punch  against  a  cylinder,  round 


«,  the  spring  g  rests  against  a  conducting  division  of  the  circumference 
of  the  circle,  and  the  spring  k  on  the  single  piece  of  brass  on  the  iTorj 
circle.  By  this  disposition  the  battery  is  cat  off  from  the  circuit, 
whilst  the  circuit  itself  remains  completed,  in  order  that  no  impedi- 
ment shall  exist  to  a  communication  being  made,  through  the  same 
wires,  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  telegpraphic  line.  On  turning 
the  circle  the  spring  g  passes  alternately  over  conducting  and  non- 
conducting divisions,  and  the  circuit  is  correspondingly  completed  and 
interrupted.  The  proper  adjustments  being  made,  whenever  a  letter 
is  brought  opposite  to  the  fixed  stop  by  applying  the  finger  to  its 
corresponding  spoke,  the  same  letter  appears  on  the  dial  of  the  indi- 
cator, however  distant  they  may  be  firom  each  other. 

Professor  Wheatstone  has  contrived  various  means  of  converting 
the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  armature  into  the  intermitting  circular 
motion  of  the  dial.  But  for  instruments  required  to  act  through  very 
great  lengths  of  wire  he  has  adopted  the  following  plan.  The  wheel 
h  is  connected  with  a  train  of  clock-work  actuated  by  a  spring  or 
weight  which,  were  there  no  impediment,  would  give  a  continued 
rapid  rotatory  motion  to  the  wheel ;  and  an  alternating  piece,  similar 
in  its  action  to  the  anchor  of  an  ^escapement,  allows  the  wheel  to 
advance  through  the  distance  of  half  a  tooth  when  the  armature  is 
either  attracted  or  falls  back  by  the  reaction  of  the  spring.  By  this 
substitution  of  an  escapement  for  a  simple  propelment  the  instrument 
is  enabled  to  work  with  a  much  weaker  current,  as  it  requires  less 
force  to  allow  the  wheel  to  escape  than  to  impel  it  into  motion, 
especially  when  any  mechanical  resistance  has  to  be  overcome. 
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which  are  rolled  alternately  several  sheets  of  white  paper  and 
of  the  blackened  paper  used  in  the  manifold  writing  apparatus^ 
he  has  been  enabled  to  obtain^  without  presenting  any  resist- 
ance to  the  type  wheels  several  distinct  printed  copies  at  the 
same  time  of  the  message  transmitted.  2.  He  has  applied 
the  principles  of  the  telegraph  described^  to  enable  the  time  of 
a  single  clock  to  be  shown  simultaneously  in  a  great  number  of 
places,  or  in  other  words  to  telegraph  time  instead  of  messages* 
For  this  purpose  the  wheel  for  making  and  breaking  the  circuit, 
instead  of  being  turned  by  the  finger,  as  in  the  telegraph,  is 
made  extremely  light,  and  is  carried  round  by  the  arbor  of  a 
clock,  while  a  hand  pointing  to  the  time  on  a  fixed  dial,  is 
moved  by  precisely  the  same  means  as  the  dial  of  the  telegraph. 


XVII.     MA  GNETO-ELECTRICIT  Y. 

§  864.  Thr  phenomena  of  electro-magnetism  are  pro- 
duced by  electricity  in  motion ;  accmnulated  electricity,  when 
not  in  motion,  exerts  no  magnetic  effects.  Dr.  Faraday  early 
felt  convinced  that  ^*  as  every  electric  current  is  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  intensity  of  magnetic  action  at  right  angles  to 
the  current,  good  conductors  of  electricity,  when  placed  within 
the  sphere  of  this  action,  should  have  a  current  induced  through 
them,  or  some  sensible  effect  produced,  equivalent  in  force  to 
such  a  current.^*  These  considerations,  with  their  consequence, 
the  hope  of  obtaining  electricity  from  ordinary  magnetism, 
stimulated  him  to  investigate  the  subject  experimentally,  and  he 
was  rewarded  by  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  proposed. 
He  thus  became,  like  QSrsted,  the  founder  of  an  entirely  new 
branch  of  natural  philosophy. 

§  865.  If  a  wire  connecting  the  two  ends  of  a  delicate 
galvanometer  be  placed  parallel  and  close  to  the  wire  con- 
necting the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery,  no  effect  will  be  produced 
upon  the  needle,  however  powerful  the  ciyrent  may  be.  If  the 
points  opposed  in  the  two  wires  be  multiplied  by  coiling  the 
one,  as  a  helix,  within  the  convolutions  of  the  other  coiled  in 
the  same  way,  both  being  covered  with  silk  to  prevent  metallic 
contact,  still  no  effect  will  be  discernible  so  long  as  the  current 
is  uninterrupted.  When,  however,  the  current  of  the  battery 
is  stopped  by  breaking  the  circuit,  the  needle  is  momentarily 
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deflected,  as  by  a  wave  of  electricity  passing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  of  the  main  current.  Upon  allowing  the  needle  to 
come  to  a  state  of  rest,  and  then  renewing  the  contact,  a  similar 
impulse  will  be  given  to  it  in  the  contrary  direction.  While 
the  current  continues,  the  needle  returns  to  its  state  of  rest, 
again  to  be  deflected  in  the  first  direction  by  stopping  the 
current.  Motion  may  be  accumulated  to  a  considerable  amount 
in  the  needle,  by  making  and  breaking  the  contacts  with  the 
battery  in  correspondence  with  its  swing. 

§  866.  The  same  efiects  are  produced  when,  the  current 
being  uninterrupted,  the  conducting  wire  is  made  suddenly  to 
approach  or  recede  from  the  wire  of  the  galvanometer.  As  the 
wires  approximate,  there  will  be  a  momentary  current  induced 
in  the  direction  contrary  to  the  inducing  current ;  and  as  the 
wires  recede,  an  induced  current  in  the  same  direction  as  die 
inducing  current. 

§  867-  As  this  voUa-electric  indtiction  is  obviously  pro- 
duced by  the  transverse  action  of  the  voltaic  current,  in  one 
case  by  the  mechanical  motion  of  the  wire,  and  in  the  other  at 
the  moments  of  generation  and  annihilation  of  the  current.  Dr. 
Faraday  thought  that  the  sudden  induction  and  cessation  of  the 
same  magnetic  force  in  soft  iron,  either  by  the  agency  of  a 
voltaic  current  or  by  that  of  a  common  magnet,  ought  to  pro- 
duce the  same  results.  He  constructed  a  combination  of  helices 
upon  a  hollow  cylinder  of  pasteboard ;  they  consisted  of  lengths 
of  copper  wire,  containing  altogether  220  feet ;  four  of  these 
were  connected  end  to  end,  and  then  with  the  galvanometer ; 
the  other  intervening  four  w^ere  also  connected  end  to  end,  and 
with  the  voltaic  battery.  In  this  form  a  slight  effect  was  pro- 
duced upon  the  needle  by  making  and  breaking  contact.  But 
when  a  soft  iron  cylinder,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  and 
twelve  inches  long,  was  introduced  into  the  pasteboard  tube, 
surrounded  by  the  helices,  the  induced  current  aflfected  the  gal- 
vanometer powerfully.^  When  the  iron  cylinder  was  replaced 
by  an  equal  cylinder  of  copper,  no  efiect  beyond  that  of  the 
helices  alone  was  produced. 

§  868.  Similar  efiects  were  then  produced  by  ordinary 
magnets.  The  hollow  helix  had  all  its  elementary  helices  con- 
nected with  the  galvanometer,  and  the  soft  iron  cylinder  having 
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been  introduced  into  its  axis^  a  couple  of  bar  magnets  were 
arranged  with  their  opposite  poles  in  contact^  so  as  to  resemble 
a  horse-shoe  magnet^  and  contact  was  then  made  between  the 
other  poles  and  the  ends  of  the  iron  cylinder^  by  which  it  was 
converted  for  the  time  into  a  magnet;  by  breaking  the  magnetic 
contacts,  or  reversing  them^  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  cylinder 
could  be  destroyed  or  reversed  at  pleasure.  Upon  making 
magnetic  contact  the  needle  was  deflected ;  continuing  the  con* 
tact,  the  needle  became  indifferent,  and  resumed  its  first  posi- 
tion; on  breaking  contact  it  was  again  deflected,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  first  eflect,  and  then  it  again  became 
indiflerent.  When  the  magnetic  contacts  were  reversed,  the 
deflections  were  reversed.  The  actual  contact  of  the  magnets 
with  the  soft  iron  is  not  essential  to  the  success  of  these  experi- 
ments, for  their  near  approximation  induces  sufficient  magnetism 
in  the  cylinder  to  generate  the  electric  current,  which  affects 
the  needle.  The  first  rise  of  the  magnetic  force  induces  the 
electric  wave  in  one  direction;  its  sudden  decline,  in  the 
opposite. 

Mechanical  motion  of  a  permanent  magnetic  pole  in  one 
direction  across  the  coils  of  the  helix,  will  produce  the  same 
effect  as  the  sudden  induction  of  the  magnetism  in  the  soft  iron, 
and  its  motion  in  the  opposite  direction  will  cause  a  correspond- 
ing effect  with  its  annihilation.  When  the  soft  iron  cylinder  is 
removed  from  the  helix,  and  one  end  of  a  cylindrical  magnet 
thrust  into  it,  the  needle  is  deflected  in  the  same  way  as  if  the 
magnet  bad  been  formed  by  either  of  the  two  preceding  pro- 
cesses. Being  left  in,  the  needle  will  resume  its  first  position, 
and  then  being  withdrawn,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

§  869.  On  substituting  a  small  hollow  helix,  formed 
round  a  glass  tube,  for  the  galvanometer  in  these  experiments, 
and  introducing  a  steel  needle,  it  will  be  converted  into  a  mag- 
net, provided  care  be  taken  not  to  expose  it  to  the  opposite 
action  of  the  reverse  current :  and  if  the  continuity  of  the  con- 
ducting wire  be  broken  at  the  moment  when  the  secondary  elec- 
tric wave  is  passing  through  it,  a  bright  spark  may  be  obtained. 

§  8  70.  The  connexion  of  electro-magnetical  and  magneto- 
electrical  phenomena  may  be  exhibited  in  a  very  striking  way, 
by  employing  any  of  the   apparatus,  by  which  the  rotatorv 
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motions  of  a  magnet,  or  conducting  wire,  are  produced  by  a 
current  of  electricity,  to  generate  electric  currents  by  the  me- 
chanical rotations  of  the  magnet  or  wire.  For  this  purpose,  the 
galvanometer  may  be  substituted  for  the  battery,  and  when  the 
wire  is  made  to  turn  round  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  or  the  pole 
of  the  magnet  round  the  wire  in  one  direction,  the  needle  vrill 
be  deflected  to  one  side;  and  to  the  other  by  the  opposite  rota* 
tion.  Nothing  can  better  show  that  magneto-decirie  is  the 
converse  of  electrthmagnetic  action. 

By  rotating  the  wheel,  formerly  described  (§  856),  between 
the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  a  constant  current  of  electri- 
city may  be  kept  up  in  one  direction,  and  exhibited  by  con- 
necting one  of  the  wires  of  the  galvanometer  with  the  axis,  and 
the  other  with  the  reservoir  of  mercury,  in  which  the  circum- 
ference dips  and  revolves.  By  turning  it  in  one  direction,  the 
current  will  pass  from  the  axis  to  the  circumference;  by  turning 
it  in  the  other,  the  current  will  flow  from  the  circumference  to 
the  axis  (162). 


(162)  In  the  annexed  figure,  o  represents  a  copper  disc  reTolving 
upon  an  axis  by  a  winch,  n  s  are  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet  so 
placed  as  to  admit  of  the  revolution  of  the  edge  of  the  plate  between 
them,  fv  tv'  are  wires,  one  of  which  is  retained  in  perfect  metallic 
contact  with  the  axis,  and  the  other  with  the  circumference  of  the 


disc  at  the  point  immediately  passing  between  the  poles.  These  wires 
terminate  in  the  galvanometer,  g.  When  the  copper  plate  is  made  to 
revolve  from  right  to  left,  a  current  of  electricity  is  produced  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows,  and  deflects  the  galvanometer.  If  the  revo- 
lution of  the  plate,  or  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  be  reversed,  the  electric 
current  will  move  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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§  871*  The  general  expression  of  these  phenomena  may 
be  thus  stated : — ^Whenever  a  piece  of  metal  is  passed^  either 
before  a  single  pole,  or  between  the  opposite  poles  of  a  magnet^ 
or  before  electro-magnetic  poles^  whether  ferruginous  or  not,  so 
as  to  cut  the  magnetic  curves,  (or  lines  which  would  be  marked 
out  by  the  spontaneous  arrangement  of  iron-filings,  (§  388,) 
electrical  currents  are  produced  across  the  metal  transverse  to 
the  direction  of  motion. 

§  872.  The  same  relation  exists  between  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth  and  metals  in  motion,  and  although  the  force  is 
small,  the  induction  may  be  rendered  sensible  by  appropriate 
arrangements.  Dr.  Faraday  connected  the  hollow  helix,  already 
described,  with  the  galvanometer,  by  wires  eight  feet  long,  and 
a  soft  iron  cylinder  was  placed  in  it,  and  fixed  so  as  to  project 
equally  at  both  ends.  The  combined  helix  and  bar  were  held 
in  the  magnetic  direction,  or  line  of  dip,  and  were  then  suddenly 
inverted,  so  that  the  lower  end  should  become  the  upper,  but 
the  whole  still  correspond  to  the  magnetic  direction :  the  needle 
was  immediately  deflected ;  as  it  returned  to  its  first  position, 
the  helix  and  bar  were  again  inverted,  and  by  doing  this  two  or 
three  times,  making  thft  inversions  and  vibrations  coincide,  the 
needle  swung  through  an  arc  of  150°  or  160°. 

These  phenomena  are  the  consequence  of  the  inductive  mag- 
netic power  of  the  earth,  rendering  the  soft  iron  cylinder  a  tem- 
porary magnet  with  its  marked  pole  downwards ;  the  inversion 
of  position  is  equivalent  to  a  change  of  poles,  the  opposite  influ- 
ence of  which  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  opposite  oscillations 
of  the  needle.  The  rotation  of  a  wheel  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cut  the  terrestrial  curves  of  magnetism  is  sufficient  sensibly  to 
deflect  the  needle;  and  even  the  mere  motion,  in  the  same 
direction,  of  a  long  loop  of  copper  wire  connecting  the  two  ends 
of  the  galvanometer,  and  passing  over,  will  produce  the  same 
effect.  Upon  moving  the  loop  in  one  direction,  the  needle  will 
pass  to  one  side ;  and  upon  moving  it  back  again,  the  needle 
will  be  impelled  in  the  contrary  direction  ;  upon  repeating  these 
motions  in  accordance  with  the  vibrations  of  the  needle,  it  may 
be  made  to  swing  through  90°,  or  more. 

§  873.  After  Dr.  Faraday^s  discovery  of  voUor-electric  and 
viagneto-electric  induction,  many  ingenious  contrivances  were 
made  for  exalting  the  efiieets  and  facilitating  experiments.     The 
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most  complete  arrangement  now  in  use  was  the  original  com- 
bination of  Mr.  Saxton  (163). 

A  very  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet,  formed  of  numerous 
stee>  plates  closely  applied  together,  or  an  electro-magnet  of 
soft  iron  of  the  same  form,  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position. 
An  armature  of  the  purest  soft  iron  has  each  of  its  ends  bent 
at  a  right  angle,  and  is  moimted  in  such  a  way  that  the  surfaces 
of  those  ends  are  directly  opposed,  and  close  to  the  poles  of  the 
magnet;  in  this  position  it  may  be  made  to  rotate  rapidly  in  a 
vertical  direction,  by  means  of  multiplying  wheels  and  an  endless 
band.  Two  series  of  copper  wires,  covered  with  silk,  are 
wound  round  either  end  of  this  bar,  as  compound  helices. 
The  extremities  of  these  wires  having  the  same  direction,  are 
connected  together,  and  with  a  circular  disc  rotating  with  the 
armature  in  a  cup  of  mercury,  with  which  it  is  therefore  in 
metallic  communication  in  every  position  of  the  disc.  The 
other  extremities  of  the  wires  are  united  together,  and  pas^ng 


(163)  This  figure  represents  a  section  of  Mr.  Saxton's  magneto- 
electrical  machine.  Ji  b  is  the  borse-sboe  magnet,  c  d  the  armature 
of  Botl  iron,  standing  in  a  transverse  direction  to  the  poles  of  the 
magnet,  e  f  is  tbe  apindle  upon  which  it  reTolres  by  means  of  the 
multiplying  wheels,  E  Q.  h  and  i  are,  the  metallic  wheel  and  poiula 
by  which  connexion  is  made  and  broken  between  the  mercury  cup,  K, 
and  the  ends  of  the  coils  of  wire  ro<md  tbe  armature,  c  n. 
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without  metallic  contact  through  the  spindle  upon  which  the 
apparatus  tums^  terminate  in  a  slip  of  copper,  with  two  opposite 
points  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  These,  in  the  act  of 
rotation,  alternately  dip  into,  and  rise  above,  the  mercury  in 
another  cup,  which  may  be  connected  with  the  first  at  pleasure 
by  means  of  a  copper  wire.  By  the  laws  of  magnetic  induction, 
the  armature  becomes  a  temporary  magnet  whenever  its  bent 
ends  are  opposite  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  ceases  to  be 
magnetic  when  they  are  at  right  angles  to  them.  The  momen- 
tary generation  and  destruction  of  the  magnetic  force,  which 
will  be  oppositely  directed  in  the  bar  as  its  opposite  ends 
become  opposed  to  the  same  poles  in  the  act  of  rotation,  must, 
by  the  laws  of  magneto-electric  induction,  induce  corresponding 
opposite  electric  currents  in  the  copper  wire  if  the  circuit  be 
complete,  by  the  immersion  of  the  points  at  the  moment  of 
their  passage.  The  points  are  so  arranged,  that,  standing  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  revolving  bar,  they  just  rise  from  the 
mercury  as  its  ends  become  opposed  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet, 
and  the  circuit  being  thus  suddenly  broken  at  the  moment  of 
the  electric  wave,  the  current  passes  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant 
spark. 

§  874.  By  means  of  this  magneto-electrical  machine,  all 
the  well-known  effects  of  voltaic  currents  may  be  very  com- 
modiously  produced.  When  the  communication  is  made 
between  the  spindle  and  the  revolving  disc  by  means  of  a  fine 
platinum  wire  instead  of  the  dipping  points,  the  wire  may  be 
maintained  at  a  red  heat;  although  the  effect  being  produced 
by  alternating  currents  in  opposite  directions,  a  kind  of  pulsa- 
tion, or  intermission  of  the  light,  may  be  discerned.  Upon 
making  the  communication  between  the  two  mercury  cups  by 
means  of  copper  cylinders  grasped  in  the  hands,  a  continued 
painful  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms  takes  place, 
which  destroys  voluntary  motion,  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, is  perfectly  intolerable.  If  the  currents  be  transmitted 
into  liquid  electrolytes  by  means  of  platinum  electrodes,  they 
are  readily  decomposed;  but  in  consequence  of  the  alternate 
reversal  of  their  direction,  the  anions  and  cations  are  mixed 
together.  This,  however,  may  be  avoided,  by  turning  up  one 
of  the  points  of  the  axis,  when  one  of  the  currents  will  be  cut 
off,  and  half  the  power  destroyed,  but  the  usual  results  of  polar 
decomposition  will  be  obtained.     The  amount  of  decomposition 
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in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  circulates.  By  means  of  an  electro-magnet 
and  a  constant  battery,  which  was  capable  of  decomposing  water 
by  the  primary  current  at  the  rate  of  eleven  cubic  inches  of  the 
mixed  gases  per  minute,  four  cubic  inches  have  been  obtained 
in  the  aame  time  by  this  secondary  force. 

^  875.  Professor  Wheatstone  has  lately  contrived  a 
magneto-electric  battery  for  producing  a  continuous  current  in 
■  one  direction.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  several  single  machines, 
the  coils  of  which  are  combined  together  so  as  to  form  one 
continuous  circuit:  the  current  in  any  one  coil  commendng 
before  the  currents  in  the  other  coils  have  ceased.  Such  a 
machine,  when  kept  in  motion,  may  be  used  for  many  purposes 
for  which  a  voltaic  battery  is  employed,  but  more  especially  to 
produce  those  effects  which  usually  require  a  battery  of  a 
considerable  series,  as  to  overcome  exterior  resistances.  The 
apparatus  is  always  ready  for  use,  and  by  its  means  he  is  able 
to  communicate  signals  and  ring  bells  at  any  distance  (164). 


(164)  Oneof  the  methoda  of  accomplishing  this  object  ii  here  repre- 
sented. N  o  P  4  R  s  are  six  double  branch  or,  as  thej  are  unially 
called,  horae-shoe  magnets,  having  their  dissimilar  poles  alternately 
disposed  in  two  parallel  lines.  These  six  magnets  are  fixed  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  at  equal  distances,  upon  a  troodea  frame.  B  b'  is 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  lire  double  electro-magnetic  coils  dbfoh; 


this  axis  is  parallel  to  the  two  lines  in  which  the  poles  of  the  magnets 
arc  situated,  and  is  equidistant  from  them;  it  moves  freely  on  pirots 
in  the  uprights  a  a.',  and  is  caused  to  rotate  by  means  of  a  pinion  i 
which  gears  with  a  wheel  J,  on  the  circumference  of  which  a  handle  is 
fixed.     Each  double  magnetic  coil  uewaa  consists  of  two  cylindrical 
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§  876.  The  mechanism  of  electrical  induction  has  been 
clearly  disclosed  by  Dr.  Faraday^  and  traced,  as  we  have  shown 


bars  of  soft  iron  on  which  are  wound  numerons  layers  of  coils  of  insu- 
lated wire ;  these  cgils  are  kept  together  hy  discs  of  hrass  or  iyory 
fixed  to  the  extremities  of  the  soft  iron  bars ;  the  two  cylinders  con- 
stituting the  double  electro -magnetic  coil  are  joined  tc^ether  by  a 
transverse  piece  of  brass,  by  which  they  are  fixed  to  the  axis  and 
caused  to  reyolre  with  it,  the  axis  of  the  soft  iron  bars  reyolving 
round  the  axis  x  to  which  they  are  parallel.  The  fire  double  electro- 
magnetic cylinders  dbfoh  are  so  placed  on  the  axis  b,  that  the 
planes  passing  through  the  axis  b  and  the  axis  of  the  two  soft  iron 
bars  shall  be  differently  inclined  in  each  double  electro-magnetic  coil, 
so  that  each  double  coil  shall  by  the  rotation  of  the  axis  b  be  succes- 
sively and  not  simultaneously  brought  directly  opposite  to  the  poles  of 
its  adjacent  magnets,  m  m  H  M  M  are  small  circular  discs  consisting  of 
two  semicircular  pieces  of  brass  separated  from  each  other  and  insu- 
lated from  the  axis  b  by  means  of  a  partition  of  ivory  interposed 
between  them ;  and  the  position  of  this  insulating  plate  of  ivory  in 
each  disc  corresponds  with  the  plane  which  includes  the  axis  of  the 
two  soft  iron  bars  of  the  adjacent  double  coil,  t  t  is  a  wooden  bar 
parallel  to  the  axis  b,  and  to  it  are  fixed  the  strips  of  metal  u  u'  &c., 
having  no  immediate  conducting  communication  with  each  other;  u 
is  on  the  upper  side  of  the  bar,  and  u'  on  the  lower  side ;  at  the 
extremities  of  these  strips  are  fixed  the  springs  www,  two  of 
which  bear  in  the  manner  represented  against  opposite  points  of  the 
circumference  of  each  disc.  The  wire  of  the  double  coil  is  con- 
tinuous, but  is  wound  in  opposite  directions  on  each  soft  iron  bar,  and 
its  two  ends  are  fixed  to  the  two  semicircular  pieces  of  brass  of  the 
insulated  disc. 

The  action  of  the  machine  may  be  described  as  follows : — ^The  two 
ends  of  the  completing  or  communicating  wire  are  connected  with  the 
strips  of  metal  u  u  by  binding  screws  x  x,  and  in  any  determined 
position  of  the  axis  the  completing  wire  and  the  wire  of  all  the  double 
coils  (except  one  when  in  a  particular  position)  forms  a  single  con- 
tinuous circuit,  so  that  if  an  electric  current  were  transmitted  through 
it,  it  would  follow  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows.  When  the 
axis  B  is  caused  to  revolve,  the  double  coils  change  their  position  with 
respect  to  the  poles  of  the  adjacent  magnets,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
the  currents  produced  in  the  wires  of  the  electro-magnetic  coils  by 
induction  from  the  magnets  are  inverted  at  each  semi-revolution,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  brass  semicircles  of  the  insulated  discs  shifting 
their  contacts  from  one  spring  to  the  other  also  during  each  semi- 
revolution,  the  resultant  current  in  the  communicating  wire  pn  is 
always  transmitted  in  the  same  direction.  The  current  in  each  double 
coil  commences  when  the  axis  is  in  a  different  position,  and  as  each 
commences  before  the  others  have  ceased  the  effect  of  a  perfectly  con- 
tinuous current  is  obtained.     It  must  be  observed  that  the  ends  of  the 
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(§  317)5  to  tbe  action  of  particles  of  matter  intervening  between 
the  inducteous  and  inductric  bodies :  he  has  not  been  so  suc^ 
cessful  in  his  endeavours  to  develop  the  mode  of  magnetic  and 
electro-magnetic  induction.  All  the  phenomena  dependent  upon 
these  actions  take  place  indifferently  through  all  kinds  of  matter ; 
and  bodies  contrasted  by  the  extremes  of  conducting  and  insu- 
lating power,  and  opposed  to  each  other  as  strongly  as  metals, 
air,  and  sulphur,  show  no  difference  with  respect  to  magnetic 
forces  when  placed  in  their  lines  of  action.  As  far  as  experiment 
has  yet  gone,  the  results  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  analogy  which  the  two  series  of  phenomena 
present,  the  transverse  inductive  force  of  currents  is  not  trans- 
mitted by  the  intermediate  particles  in  a  similar  way  to  static 
electricity,  although  both  can  act  at  a  distance.  Dr.  Faraday, 
however,  is  very  far  from  thinking  the  question  setded ;  and  he 
is  of  opinion  that  ''it  is  fully  vrithin  the  reach  of  experiment,  and 
offers  a  high  reward  to  him  who  will  attempt  its  settlement.^^ 

But  whatever  be  the  mode  in  which  this  electrical  condition 
is  induced  in  a  good  conductor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
particles  are  thereby  thrown  into  the. same  state  as  when  con- 
ducting a  charge  from  any  other  source;  and  this  we  have 
already  determined  (§  341,)  to  be  a  state  of  electrical  polarity, 
in  which  the  associated  forces  are  freely  communicated  from 
one  particle  to  another. 

§  877*  Professor  Henry  has  lately  studied  the  effects  of 
electro-^magnetic  induction  vrith  considerable  success.  He  carried 
on  his  experiments  chiefly  by  judicious  variations  of  spirals  and 
helices  of  different  lengths  and  diameters.  The  spirals  consisted 
of  thin  ribbons  of  copper  covered  with  silk  of  1^  inch  width,  and 
60  and  90  feet  in  length,  sometimes  single  and  sometimes  united 
together.  The  helices  consisted  of  copper  wire  similarly  covered 
of  ^th  inch  diameter,  and  of  the  total  length  of  3000  yards ; 
and  a  coil  of  similar  wire  of  5  miles  in  length. 

In  these  long  conductors  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 


springs  must  never  rest  entirely  on  the  insulating  piece  of  ivoiy,  for 
in  this  case  the  circuit  would  be  interrupted ;  but  in  passing  from  one 
semicircle  to  the  other,  they  must  touch  one  before  they  leave  the 
other,  and  the  current  at  this  instant  will  pass  immediately  through 
the  disc  from  one  spring  to  the  other,  diverting  the  current  of  the 
corresponding  electro-magnetic  coil,  for  the  moment,  from  the  circuit. 
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that  the  exterior  resistance  of  the  metal,  which  we  are  in  the  habit 

of  neglecting  in  estimating  the  electroljrtic  effects  of  the  battery, 

is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  by  the  application  of  Ohm^s  formula 

to  this  kind  of  circuit,  that  Professor  Henry  has  been  enabled  to 

overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject* 

The  form  of  the  ribbon  admits  of  considerable  conducting 

power  while  it  effects  the  important  purpose  of  diminishing  the 

distance  through  which  the  induction  takes  place,  and  by  this 

means  very  powerful  effects  were  produced.     Professor  Henry 

discovered,  not  only  that  the  primary  current  of  the  battery  was 

capable  of  producing  a  secondary  current  in  a  neighbouring 

metallic  body  by  induction,  but  that  this  secondary  current  was 

capable  of  acting  by  induction  upon  a  third  wire,  and  that  again 

upon  a  fourth ;  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  currents  of  the 

third,  fourth,  and  even  fifth  order,  alternately  changing  their 

directions;  so  that  the  signs  of  the  different  currents  were  as 

follows : — 

Primary  current  of  battery       .  .         .         .  + 

Secondary  current  upon  breaking  the  primary     .         •  + 

Current  of  the  third  order  by  induction  of  preceding   .  — 

Current  of  the  fourth  order  by  induction  of  preceding  + 

Current  of  the  fifth  order  by  induction  of  preceding     .  — 

The  mode  by  which  he  effected  this  was  to  cause  the  primary 
current  to  traverse  one  of  the  ribbon  spirals,  which  acted  upon  a 
second  similar  spiral,  supported  above  the  first  and  parallel  to  it ; 
the  ends  of  the  second  spiral  again  were  connected  with  a  third, 
above  which  a  helix  was  placed,  in  which  a  current  of  the  third 
order  was  produced,  and  so  on.  By  connecting  the  ends  of 
the  last  hdix  with  the  proper  apparatus,  the  magnetising  of  a 
steel  needle,  the  deflection  of  a  galvanometer,  and  the  commu- 
nication of  shocks  could  be  effected. 

§  878.  However  large  the  quantity  of  electricity  may  be 
which  is  thrown  into  circulation  by  a  single  voltaic  circuit,  its 
intensity,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  very  low,  and  it  is  wholly 
incapable  of  effecting  its  passage  by  disruptive  discharge.  In 
consequence  of  this,  when  the  conducting  wire  is  very  short,  no 
spark  is  visible  upon  making  or  breaking  contact  between  the 
generating  and  conducting  surfaces ;  or,  at  most,  a  very  minute 
one  upon  the  latter  occasion.  Nevertheless,  when  the  wire  is 
long,  a  very  bright  spark  is  produced  upon  breaking  contact. 
This  spark  is  greatly  increased  when  the  same  long  wire  is  coiled 
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up  into  a  helix ;  and  still  more  when  it  is  wound  round  an  iron 
core^  so  as  to  constitute  an  electro-magnet.     Under  these  last 
circumstances^  if  the  ends  of  the  wire  near  the  battery  be  grasped 
by  a  person  with  moistened  hands^  he  will  experience  a  con- 
siderable shock  at  the  moment  of  breaking  the  contact  at  a  point 
between  the  place  at  which  it  is  held  and  the  battery^  and  the 
spark  wiU  be  diminished.     If  a  decomposmg  apparatus  be  inter- 
posed between   the  same   extremities  of  the  wire^  the  direct 
current  will  pass  through  the  latter  so  long  as  the  contact  with 
the  battery  plates  is  maintained;  but  upon  breaking  contact, 
iodide  of  potassium  will  be  decomposed  in  the  former,  and  the 
situation  of  the  evolved  iodine  will  prove  that  the  decomposition 
has  been  effected  by  a  current  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  the  battery  current.     In  this  last  experiment,  a  bright  spark 
occurs  at  the  place  of  disjunction,  indicating  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  extra  current  passes  the  decomposing  apparatus 
because  of  its  small  conducting  power.     The  most  instructive 
set  of  results  are,  however,  obtained  when  a  galvanometer  is 
introduced  between   the  extremities   of  the  conducting  wire. 
When  contact  is  then  made,  a  portion  of  the  primary  current 
which  passes  through  the  principal  wire  is  diverted  through  the 
galvanometric  wire,  and  the  needle  is  deflected.     If,  while  in 
this  situation,  it  be  forced  back  by  pins,  applied  upon  opposite 
sides  of  its  two  extremities,  to  its  natural  position  when  unin- 
fluenced by  a  current,  and  the  battery  contact  be  then  broken, 
it  will  be  strongly  deflected  in   the  opposite   direction;    thus 
showing,  in  accordance  with  the  chemical  effects,  that  the  extra 
current  followed  a  course  in  the  cross  wires  contrary  to  the  one 
produced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  electromotor. 

§  879.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  at  the  moment  of  its  return 
to  its  natural  state,  a  reflex  wave  of  electricity  is  generated  in 
the  conducting  wire,  which  is  analogous  to  that  which  it  is 
capable  of  inducing  at  the  same  moment  in  a  parallel  inde- 
pendent wire.  It  is  generated,  also,  by  the  same  lateral  or 
magnetic  force,  and  it  is  increased,  like  the  latter,  by  the  reaction 
of  the  temporary  magnetism  of  soft  iron  in  the  moment  of  its 
cessation,  and  by  the  juxta-position  of  the  coils  of  a  helix. 

In  fact,  if  a  second  and  independent  wire  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  primary  conducting  wire,  as  by  coiling  the  two 
together  in  one  helix,  taking  care  that  they  may  be  well  insu- 
lated, so  long  as  the  circuit  of  the  second  wire  is  not  complete. 
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the  primary  wire  will  give  a  good  spark ;  but  upon  completing 
the  secondary  circuit,  by  bringing  its  ends  into  metallic  contact, 
the  whole  of  the  lateral  force  will  be  expended  upon  it,  and 
little  or  no  spark  will  appear  when  the  primary  circuit  is  broken. 
Then,  again,  if  the  ends  of  the  second  wire  shoidd  happen  to  be 
disconnected  at  the  moment  when  the  battery  contact  is  broken, 
a  spark  will  there  appear  instead  of  occurring  at  the  disjointed 
extremity  of  the  principal  wire.  Even  the  weak  current  of  the 
thermo-electric  circuit  (§  828),  may  be  made  to  yield  a  spark 
from  this  secondary  action  by  the  assistance  of  a  helix ;  or  still 
better^  of  one  of  Professor  Hemy's  flat  spirals. 

§  879.  In  the  wire  of  the  helix  of  Saxton's  magneto- 
electric  machine,  these  principles  of  action  have  an  important 
influence.  From  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  the  current 
is  permitted  to  move  in  a  complete  metallic  circuit  of  great 
length  during  the  first  instance  of  its  formation :  it  gradually 
rises  in  strength,  and  is  then  suddenly  stopped  by  the  breaking 
of  the  metallic  circuit;  and  thus  great  intensity  is  given  by 
induction  to  the  reverse  current  which  at  that  moment  passes. 
Difiierent  effects  are  produced  by  varying  the  length  and  dia- 
meter of  the  wire  upon  the  armature*  A  great  length  (1500 
jrards)  of  fine  insulated  copper  wire  will  decompose  water  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  give  the  severest  shocks ;  but  a  less 
length  (40  yards)  of  thicker  wire  will  give  the  largest  sparks, 
and  ignite  the  largest  quantity  of  platinum  wire.  These  differ- 
ences all  depend  upon  variations  in  the  area  of  the  section  of 
the  conducting  metals,  and  are  readily  explained  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Ohm^s  formula. 

§  880.  By  a  primary  coil  of  thick  wire  of  120  feet  in 
length,  the  connexion  of  which  with  a  voltaic  circuit  may  be 
rapidly  made  and  broken  by  a  spring  pressing  upon  a  toothed 
wheel,  and  an  inducteous  coil  of  finer  wire  120  yards  long,  the 
ends  of  which  may  be  grasped  by  the  hands,  an  electro-dynamic 
machine  may  be  constructed,  the  effects  of  which  are  utterly 
intolerable  (165)  •  The  continuous  shock  of  this  instrument  is  sufii- 


(165)  a  6,  in  the  following  figure,  is  the  cylinder  formed  by  the 
combined  coils  of  the  primary  and  secondary  wires.  The  two  ends  of 
the  primary  wire  are  connected  with  the  battery,  p  n;  but  this  con- 
nexion can  be  rapidly  broken  and  restored  by  the  rotation  of  the 
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cient  to  destroy  life  in  a  cat^  or  other  animal  of  the  same  size,  if 
directed  through  the  head.  The  rapid  succession  of  sparks  and 
the  combustion  of  the  metals  which  may  be  produced  by  this 
machine  are  very  striking  phenomena. 

§  881.  In  the  voltaic  circuity  the  self-induction  of  the 
conducting  wire  generates  a  current  which  pervades  the  cells  of 
the  battery  itself^  as  well  as  its  own  substance :  for  if  a  long 
wire  or  coil  be  connected  with  a  series  of  cells^  not  only  will  the 
large  spark  be  formed  when  the  circuit  is  broken  at  the  extre- 
mity of  that  wire,  but  at  any  of  the  short  wires  of  the  other 
cells.  The  effect  upon  the  electrolyte,  from  this  reaction,  has 
not  yet  been  examined. 

Dr.  Henry  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  secondary  current 
from  the  induction  of  the  battery  itself,  by  placing  ope  of  his 
helices  in  the  centre  of  ten  active  cells ;  by  holding  the  ends  of 
the  helix  in  the  hands  a  shock  was  experienced  every  time  the 
circuit  was  completed* 

§  882.  If  we  now  cast  a  retrospective  glance  upon  the 


toothed  roetalHc  wheel,  A,  against  the  spring,  t,  one  of  the  battery  wires 
being  connected  with  the  wheel,  and  the  other  with  the  spring;  fg  is 


a  moveable  bar  of  soft  iron  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  coil,  a  6,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  effect  by  induction;  by  substituting  a  bundle 
of  iron  wires  for  the  bar  the  power  is  considerably  augmented,  e  e 
are  the  ends  of  the  secondary  coil. 
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collective  phenomena  which  have  come  before  us,  how  wonderful 
appears  the  nature  of  that  mysterious  force  which  we  can  at 
pleasure  call  into  action  by  the  mutual  influence  of  masses  of 
metal  upon  each  other  exerted  at  a  distance^  and  without  dimi- 
nution of  substance  or  power ;  or  from  the  union  of  a  few  grains 
of  zinc  and  acid^  accompanied  by  the  simultaneous  disunion  of 
equivalent  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  the  radicle!  A  force 
which  at  the  same  moment^  and  in  one  circuity  will  radiate  the 
only  light  which  is  capable  of  rivalling  the  intensity  of  the  solar 
beam, — disengage  a  heat  which  will  fuse  the  most  refractory 
metal, — control  and  paralyze  the  muscular  energies  of  the  most 
powerful  animals, — suspend  the  force  of  gravity,  and  give  me- 
chanical motion  to  masses  of  matter, — and  acting  upon  the 
ultimate  molecules  of  matter,  will  decompose  the  most  intimate 
combinations  of  affinity  at  one  point,  and  recompose  them  at 
another ! ! 

Mere  differences  of  temperature  in  some  substances,  and  the 
mutual  friction  of  others,  will  also  call  this  marvellous  agent 
forth ;  and,  to  complete  our  admiration,  we  have  now  to  con- 
template it  as  the  product  of  animal  life,  and  placed  as  an  oflfen- 
sive  weapon  under  the  control  of  animal  will. 
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§  883.  There  is  a  flat  fish,  a  species  of  ray,  which  fre- 
quents the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
France,  and  is  sometimes  taken  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
England,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  capable  of  com- 
municating a  benumbing  sensation  to  those  who  handled  it,  and 
to  which  they  therefore  gave  the  name  of  torpedo.  Several  of 
the  early  physicians,  both  Roman  and  Arabian,  ascribed  to  it  an 
influence  in  subduing  obstinate  headaches,  and  the  gout  itself. 

§  884.  The  vague  notions  which  were  entertained  of  the 
nature  of  this  animal  force,  even  in  later  times,  cannot  be  better 
exemplified  than  by  an  extract  from  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1678,  by  Ste- 
phano  Lorenzini.  He  observes :— "  The  chief  wonder  of  this 
animal>  and  that  which  gives  it  its  name,  is  the  benumbing 
faculty  which  is  seated  in  the  two  semicircular,  or  falcated^ 
muscles  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  which  consists  of  fibres, 
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irregular,  but  as  large  as  a  goose-quill,  and  made  up  of  bladders 
filled  with  a  kind  of  water ;  one  end  of  these  fibres  being  fixed 
to  the  skin  of  the  belly,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  back,  on 
which  may  be  plainly  seen  the  vestigea  of  the  fibres'  ends. 
N0W9  when  the  fish  contracts  those  fibres,  there  issue  out  cor- 
puscules  fitted  to  the  pores  of  a  man's  skin,  so  as  to  enter  upon 
immediate  contact,  but  not  otherwise,  and  disturb  the  posture 
of  the  parts,  and  to  cause  pain,  as  when  one's  elbow  is  hit  or 
knocked;  and  this  comes  most  by  the  fingers'  ends^  because 
these  are  ends  of  tendons.  And  this  pain  is  more  or  less  lus  the 
contraction  of  the  fibres  have  immitted  more  or  less." 

§  885.  As  a  contrast  to  these  untenable,  hypothetical 
assumptions,  we  may  refer  to  a  paper  on  the  same  property  of 
the  torpedo,  by  Mr.  Walsh,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactiomf  of 
the  year  1773.  He  set  out,  also,  with  an  hypothesis,  which  at 
the  time  was  sufficiently  bold,  that  the  effect  was  electrical;  but, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  test  the  sufficiency  of  the  supposition  by  well- 
devised  experiments.  He  found  that  the  shock  of  the  torpedo 
could  be  transmitted  through  conductors  of  electricity,  as  metals 
and  water;  and  that  it  was  interrupted  by  non-conductors,  as 
glass  and  sealing-wax.  He  discovered  that  the  back  and  breast 
of  the  animal  were  in  different  states  of  electricity;  and  that  to 
receive  the  shock,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
ducting communication  between  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces. 
The  shock,  when  in  air,  appeared  to  be  about  four  times  as 
strong  as  when  in  water.  His  results  have  been  confirmed  and 
extended  by  recent  experimenters,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Davy, 
who  succeeded  in  effecting  chemical  decomposition,  die  magneti- 
zation of  steel,  and  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  by  the 
electrical  current  of  the  torpedo.  He  also  ascertained  that  the 
electrical  organ  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  animal  corres- 
ponded to  the  zinc  extremity  of  the  voltaic  circuit,  and  its  upper 
surface  to  the  copper  extremity  (166). 


(166)  The  figure  in  the  next  page  presents  a  view  of  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  torpedo,  a  is  the  right  electric  organ,  exposed  by  dissecting 
off  the  skin,  which  consists  of  white  pliant  columns  in  a  close,  and  for 
the  most  part  hexagonal,  arrangement,  giving  a  general  appearance  of 
a  honey-comb  in  miniature.  These  columns  hare  been  sometimes 
denominated  cylinders,  but  have  no  interstices,  and  are  all  angular. 
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§  886.  This  power  of  generating  and  directing  an  elec- 
trical current  at  pleasure  is  also  possessed  by  a  fre8h-wat«r  fish, 
gymtwtua  eleciricut,  which  at  first  view  appears  very  much  to 
resemble  an  eel>  and  which  consequently  has  been  named  the 
electrical  eel;  a  fine  specimen  of  which,  forty  inches  in  length, 
was  lately  exhibited  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery.  It  is  common  in 
all  the  small  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Orinoco  in  Quiana,  and 
also  in  Surinam. 

§  88?.  Dr.  Faraday  experimented  with  this  animal,  and 
communicated  the  results  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  employed 
two  collectors  formed  of  copper-plate  bent  into  a  saddle  shape, 
which  passed  over  the  fish  and  inclosed  a  certain  ext«nt  of  the 
sides  and  bade,  and  thick  copper  wires  were  brazed  to  th^n  to 
convey  the  electric  force  to  the  experimental  apparatus.  They 
were  covered  with  sheet  caoutchouc,  the  edges  of  which,  pro- 
jected at  the  bottom  .and  ends,  and  the  parts  of  the  wires  liable 
to  be  in  the  water  were  also  covered  with  the  same  substance. 
By  these  means,  the  part  of  the  animal  within  the  caoutchouc 
was  insuUted  from  the  surrounding  water.  The  greatest  effects 
were  produced  when  the  collectors  were  applied  to  the  anterior 
and  posterior  parts  of  the  gymnotus. 


and  fiaeBy  Btx-eomered.  b  the  skin  which  corered  the  organ,  showing 
on  its  inner  aide  a  hexagonal  net-work,  c  the  nostrils  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  d  the  month  in  a  crescent  contrary  to  that  of  the  nostrils, 
fnmished  with  several  rows  of  very  small  teeth,  e  the  branchial 
apertures,  five  on  each  ride,  ff  the  outward  margin  of  the  greater 
lateral  fin.     ;  ;  the  two  smaller  lateral  fins.     A  the  fin  of  (he  t«dl. 
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Dr.  Faraday  concludes,  that  a  single  medium  discharge  of 
the  fish  is  at  least  equal  to  the  electricity  of  a  Leyden  battery, 
containing  3500  square  inches  of  glass  coated  on  both  sides, 
chained  to  its  highest  decree;  and  notwithstanding  the  greatness 
of  this  force,  the  animal  can  give  a  double  and  triple  shock  with 
scarcely  a  sensible  interval  of  time. 

Using  the  saddle  collectors,  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer, 
not  particularly  delicate,  was  affected  to  the  amount  of  40°,  and 
the  current  was  always  found  to  be  &om  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  animal  through  the  galvanometer  wire  to  the  posterior 
parts.  An  annealed  steel  needle,  placed  in  a  little  helix,  was 
rendered  magnetic,  and  polar  decomposition  of  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  was  easily  obtained.  A  secondary  spark 
was  obtained  by  means  of  a  good  magneto-electric  coil,  and 
afterwards  a  direct  spark  betwen  the  sur&ces  of  two  gold  leaves 
(167). 

§  888.  It  was  evident  from  the  experiments,  that  all  the 
water  and  all  the  conducting  matter  around  the  fish,  through 
which  a  discharge  circuit  can  in  any  way  be  completed,  is  filled 
at  the  moment  with  circulating  electric  power;    and  a  number 


(167)  This  figure  exhibits  the  whole  of  the  two  electrical  organs 
on  each  side  of  the  gymnotut,  the  skin  being  removed  as  fiir  as  these 
organs  extend.  They  consist  of  two  parts;  viz.,  flat  partitions  or 
septa,  and  cross  divisions  between  them.  The  outer  edge  of  these 
septn  appear  extemallj  in  parallel  lines,  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  body.  These  septa  are  thin  membranes, 
placed  nearly  parallel  to  one  another.  Their  breadth  is  nearly  the 
•e  mi -diameter  of  the  body  of  the  animal.  They  are  of  different 
lengths,  some  being  as  long  as  the  whole  organ,     a.  the  lower  suriace 


of  the  head  of  the  animal:  b  the  cavity  of  the  belly;  c  the  hack  of  the 
fish  where  the  skin  has  not  been  removed :  n  n  the  fin  which  runs 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  fish:  e  b  the  skin  turned  back:  f  p  the 
lateral  muscles  of  the  above  fin  removed,  and  carried  back  with  the 
dtin,  to  expose  the  small  electrical  organ:  o  o  G  the  large  electrical 
OTgnn;   H  n  the  small  organ. 
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of  persons  all  dipping  their  hands  at  the  same  time  into  the  tub, 
the  diameter  of  which  was  46  inches,  received  a  shock  of  greater 
or  less  intensity  accordingly  as  they  were  more  or  less  favour- 
ably situated  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  current. 

§  889.  The  gymnotus  can  stun  and  kill  fish  which  are  in 
various  positions  with  respect  to  its  own  body.  On  one  day, 
when  Dr.  Faraday  particularly  observed  it,  a  live  fish  was 
dropped  into  the  tub,  and  the  gymnotus  instantly  turned  round 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  coil  inclosing  the  fish,  the  latter 
representing  a  diameter  across  it.  A  shock  passed,  and  in  an 
instant,  the  fish  was  struck  motionless,  as  if  by  lightning,  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters,  its  side  floating  to  the  light.  The  gym- 
notus made  a  turn  or  two  to  look  for  its  prey,  which,  having 
found,  he  swallowed,  and  then  went  searching  about  for  more. 

§  890.  To  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  power  with 
which  this  extraordinary  fish  is  armed,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  accounts  of  its  action  in  its  native  streams;  and  the 
Baron  De  Humboldt  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  graphic 
description  of  the  Indian  mode  of  fishing  for  gymnoti,  by  means 
of  horses : — 

^^The  extraordinary  noise  caused  by  the  horses^  hoofs,  makes 
the  fish  issue  from  the  mud,  and  excites  them  to  combat. 
These  yellowish  and  livid  eels,  resembling  large  aquatic  serpents, 
swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  crowd  under  the  bellies  of 
the  horses  and  mules.  A  contest  between  animals  of  so  differ- 
rent  an  organization  furnishes  a  very  striking  spectacle.  The 
Indians,  provided  with  harpoons  and  long  slender  reeds,  sur- 
round the  pool  closely;  and  some  climb  upon  the  trees,  the 
branches  of  which  extend  horizontally  over  the  surface  of  the 
water.  By  their  wild  cries,  and  the  length  of  their  reeds,  they 
prevent  the  horses  from  running  away,  and  reaching  the  bank 
of  the  pool.  The  eels,  stunned  by  the  noise,  defend  themselves 
by  the  repeated  discharge  of  their  electric  batteries.  During  a 
long  time  they  seem  to  prove  victorious.  Several  horses  sink 
beneath  the  violence  of  the  invisible  strokes,  which  they  receive 
from  all  sides  in  organs  the  most  essential  to  life ;  and  stunned 
by  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  shocks,  disappear  under  the 
water.  Others,  panting,  with  mane  erect,  and  haggard  eyes, 
expressing  anguish,  raise  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  flee  from 
the  storm  by  whicli  they  are  overtaken.     They  are  driven  back 
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by  the  Indians  into  the  middle  of  the  water ;  but  a  small  num- 
ber succeed  in  eluding  the  active  vigilance  of  the  fishermen. 
These  regain  the  shore>  stumbling  at  every  step^  and  stretch 
themselves  on  the  sand^  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  th^  limbs 
benumbed  by  the  electric  shocks  of  the  gymnoti.  By  d^rees 
the  impetuosity  of  this  unequal  combat  diminished,  and  the 
wearied  gymnoti  dispersed.  They  require  a  long  rest,  and 
abundant  nourishment,  to  repair  what  they  have  lost  of  galvanic 
force.  The  mules  and  horses  appear  less  frightened;  their 
manes  are  no  longer  bristled,  and  their  eyes  express  less  dread« 
The  gymnoti  approach  timidly  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  where 
they  are  taken  by  means  of  small  harpoons  fastened  to  long 
cords.  When  the  cords  are  very  dry,  the  Indians  feel  no  shock 
in  raising  the  fish  into  the  air*.^ 
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§  891.  In  the  anatomical  construction  of  these  animals, 
as  displayed  in  the  dissections  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  the  most 
striking  thing  is  the  large  proportion  which  the  electrical  oigana 
bear  to  the  rest  of  the  bodies  of  the  animals.  In  both  spedes 
we  recognise  a  structure  which  is  contrived  for  large  extension 
of  surface  in  a  small  space,  which  reminds  us  of  the  similar 
construction  of  our  voltaic  arrangements.  These  are  so  abund- 
antly supplied  with  nerves,  as  to  have  led  Mr.  Hunter  to 
remark  with  regard  to  torpedos,  that  ^^  the  magnitude  and  the 
number  of  the  nerves  bestowed  on  their  organs,  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  must,  on  reflection,  appear  as  extraordinary  as  the 
phenomena  which  they  a£ford,^'  and  in  speaking  of  the  gyomotus 
he  says,  ^^in  this  fish,  as  well  as  in  the  torpedo,  the  nerves 
which  supply  the  oigan  are  much  larger  than  those  which  are 
bestowed  on  any  other  part  for  the  purposes  of  sensation  and 
action.'^ 

The  electric  organs  of  the  torpedo  and  gymnotus  cannot  be 
considered  as  connected  with  those  which  are  of  direct  import- 
ance to  the  life  of  the  animal,  but  to  belong  rather  to  the 
common  teguments;  and  it  has  been  found  that  such  torpedos 
as  have  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  peculiar  organs,  have 
continued  the  functions  of  life  quite  as  well  as  those  in  which 
they  were  allowed  to  remain. 

The  nervous  energy  of  the  animals  evidently  becomes 
exhausted  during  the  production  of  electricity,  and  there  is  an 

*  Personal  Narrative^  cbaip,  xviL 
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apparent  production  of  electricity^  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of 
nervous  force  consumed. 

§  892.  Living  as  these  animals  do  in  the  midst  of  so 
good  a  conductor  as  water^  our  first  thoughts  are  thoughts  of 
surprise^  that  they  can  sensibly  electrify  anything^  but  a  little 
consideration  makes  the  perfect  design  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment obvious.  It  is  by  the  conducting  power  of  the  water 
alone  that  the  force  can  be  conmiunicated  to  the  animal  to  be 
struck^  and  we  may  contrast  this  state  of  things  with  what 
would  result^  if  the  body  of  the  fish  or  its  victim  were  surrounded 
with  air. 

The  £ate  of  a  gymnotus  which  had  been  caught  and  confined 
for  the  purpose  of  transmission  to  this  country  will  illustrate 
the  point.  This  animal^  notwithstanding  its  wonderful  powers^ 
was  doomed  to  perish  ignobly  under  the  attacks  of  a  water-rat. 
Much  surprise  was  excited  by  this  catastrophe;  but  all  wonder 
ceases  when  we  consider  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  body 
of  the  rat  is  insulated.  When  he  dives  beneath  the  water^  not 
a  particle  of  the  liquid  adheres  to  him^  and  his  non-conducting 
fur^  and  the  air  which  it  contains^  clothes  him  with  armour 
which  is  perfectly  proof  against  the  bolts  of  his  formidable 
antagonist. 

{  893.  Never  was  there  a  more  tempting  field  of  research^ 
or  a  higher  reward  offered  for  its  successful  cultivation^  than  that 
which  is  presented  by  animal  electricity.  In  these  electric  fish 
we  behold  nervous  power  converted  into  electric  force;  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  converse  of  this  is  possible.  We  are^  how- 
ever^ only  upon  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry  of  surpassing 
interest.  It  belongs^  indeed^  exclusively  to  the  physiologist  to 
connect  these  two  branches  of  physical  philosophy;  but  he  who 
would  take  up  the  investigation  with  any  hopes  of  success^  must 
not  only  be  well  skilled  in  comparative  anatomy  and  dissections^ 
and  conversant  with  the  vital  functions  of  animals,  but  must  be 
master  of  all  that  is  known  of  that  extraordinary  agent,  the  laws 
of  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  expound  under  the 
names  of  current  affinity  and  electricity,  and  must  follow  with 
seal  and  industry,  the  rapid  progress  which  science  is  daily 
making  in  their  development. 

§  894.  The  phenomena  of  the  electric  fish  have  lost  none 
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of  their  interest  since  the  days  when  Mr.  Walsh  first  com- 
municated his  experiments  upon  the  torpedo  to  Dr.  Franklin^ 
and  we  cannot  better  take  leave  of  the  subject^  at  present,  than 
by  recalling  the  words  with  which  he  closed  his  letter  upon  the 
subject  to  that  eminent  philosopher. 

^^I  rejoice  in  addressing  these  communications  to  you.  He, 
who  predicted  and  showed  that  electricity  wings  the  fbrinidable 
bolt  of  the  atmosphere^  will  hear  with  attention^  that  in  the 
deep  it  speeds  a  humbler  bolt^  silent,  and  invisible.  He,  who 
analyzed  the  electrified  phial,  will  heorwi^  {Measure  that  its  laws 
prevail  in  animate  phials.  He,  who  by  reason  became  an 
electrician,  will  hear  with  reverence  of  an  instinctive  electridan, 
gifted  in  his  birth  with  a  wonderful  apparatus,  and  with  ^kill  to 
use  it*.^' 
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§  895.  The  chemistry  of  organic  beings  is  at  once  the 
most  interesting  and  the  most  difficult  department  of  our  general 
subject, but  for  its  full  investigation  it  requires  a  &r  more  extensive 
preparation,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  feur  wider  range 
of  science,  than  that  to  which  our  plan  is  necessarily  restricted. 
To  the  forces  which  we  have  found  to  concur  in  the  phenomena 
of  inorganic  chemistry  we  have  now  to  add  the  powers  of  Life ; 
that  something  superadded  to  matter  which,  in  a  chemical  point 
of  view,  is  capable  of  controlling  and  modifying,  if  not  of 
opposing  and  subverting,  the  ordinary  attractions  of  its  consti- 
tuent particles.  The  object  of  inquiry  here  however,  as  in  the 
preceding  instances,  should  be  not  what  these  powers  are,  but 
what  they  dot.  That  their  origin  is  beyond  our  comprehension 
is  a  difficulty  which  they  share  with  the  other  powers  which  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  develope ;  but  that  they  are  mostly 
beyond  our  control  and  direction  is  a  difficulty  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  one  which  greatly  restricts  experiment,  the 
great  engine  of  all  discovery. 

§  896.  The  organization  or  apparatus  by  which  the 
different  processes  of  organic  chemistry  are  conducted  in  living 
plants  or  animals,  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  to  describe;  and  considering  the  very  incomplete 

•  PhUotophical  Transactions  for  1773.  f  Dn.-  Prout. 
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account  which  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  present  eyen  ot  some 
few  of  the  products  of  these  vital  operations^  and  the  trans- 
formations which  they  undergo  under  the  influence  of  non-vital 
forces^  we  should  have  omitted  them  altogether  from  this  pre^ 
paratory  view^  had  it  not  been  that  the  zeal  with  which  the 
subject  has  lately  been  followed  by  some  of  our  most  eminent 
chemists  has  produced  a  reaction  upon  inorganic  chemistry 
which  it  is  most  important  to  notice* 

§  897-  The  phenomena  of  life  indicate  the  action  of  a 
current  force :  and  may  it  not  be  that  affinity  is  thrown  into  a 
current  state  by  appropriate  apparatus,  something  in  the  manner 
of  the  voltaic  circuits?  A  strong  analogy  in  many  points 
between  the  two  might  be  pointed  out,  and  we  cannot  but 
remember  that  electricity  in  its  most  intense  condition  is  de- 
veloped in  some  animals,  as  we  have  just  seen,  by  an  appropriate 
nervous  organization. 

Flux  and  perpetual  change  appear  to  be  amongst  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  life ;  hence  a  stable  equilibrium,  like  that  of 
crystalline  products,  is  incompatible  with  its  regular  functions. 
Organic  structures  have  a  tendency  to  assume  vesicular  and 
orbicular  forms,  which  are  totally  difierent  from  those  angular 
geometric  forms  which  characterize  inorganic  solids ;  and  their 
production  by  the  union  of  their  elements  is  far  beyond  the 
command  which  the  chemist  has  yet  obtained  over  the  forces 
concerned.  The  structure  of  such  forms  is  the  result  of  an 
action  peculiar  to  the  vital  powers,  in  which  we  also  find  a  power 
of  conformation  to  circumstances  which  is  totally  wanting  in  the 
forces  with  which  we  have  been  concerned.  When  withdrawn 
from  the  immediate  influence  of  this  innovating  power  of  life, 
the  products  are  found  to  be  strictly  chemical,  and  retain  their 
composition,  or  enter  into  new  combinations,  according  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  chemical  affinity :  and  it  is  to  this  view  of 
them  that  we  shall  at  present  confine  our  attention. 

§  898.  The  essential  materials  of  which  the  organic 
creation  is  built  up,  are  a  few  only  of  the  elements  which  we 
have  examined;  the  foundation  of  all  its  structures  being 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  But  although  the 
elements  are  few,  a  new  order  of  compounds  has  been  developed 
which  appear  to  act  the  part  of,  and  to  be  equivalent  to,  ele- 
mentary substances  in  composition,  like  that  compound  of  carbon 
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and  nitrogen  (or  cyanogen),  which  we  have  already  examined 
(§  507)  ^')f  Aiid  which  was  indeed  the  first  of  these  compounds 
discovered,  and  afforded  the  clue  to  the  investigations  which 
followed*  These  groups  of  a  few  elements  in  infinitely-varied 
proportions  are  capable  of  combining  with  elementary  sub- 
stances and  with  one  another,  and  of  being  substituted  the  one 
for  the  other  according  to  the  laws  of  definite,  multiple,  and 
equivalent  proportions.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
organic  radicles.  Though  their  existence  was  first  indicated  by 
organic  chemistry,  such  radicles  are  not  probably  confined  to 
this  department ;  but  the  light  which  was  hence  derived  when 
reflected  upon  inorganic  compounds  is  capable  of  presenting 
them  in  a  new  and  interesting  point  of  view. 

§  899.  It  may  be  advantageous  to  exemplify  our  meaning 
by  referring  to  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  sulphur,  and  con- 
sidering them  in  this  light  :— 

Carbonic  oxide,  CO,  is  thus  considered  a  radicle  of  this 
class,  and  then 

CO  +  0  =:  Carbonic  acid. 

CO  4-  CI  =  Chlorocarbonic  acid. 

2C0  4-  O  =  Oxalic  acid. 

2  CO  +  CI  =  Chloroxalic  acid. 

In  the  same  way  sulphurous  acid,  SO2,  may  be  r^arded  as 
the  radicle  of  the  following  series  of  compounds : — 

SO2  4-  O  Sulphuric  acid. 

SO2  4-  S  Hjposolphurous  add. 

2SO2  +  O  Hyposulphuric  add. 

SO2  4-  CI  Chlorosulphuric  acid. 

SO2  4-  NO2  Nitrosulphoric  add. 

The  second  equivalent  of  oxygen  in  carbonic  add,  and  the 
third  equivalent  of  the  same  element  in  the  sulphuric  add,  are 
here  regarded  as  in  a  different  state  of  combination  from  those  in 
the  radicle,  and  may  therefore  be  removed,  and  their  respective 
places  supplied  by  the  substitution  of  equivalents  of  other  simple 
as  well  as  compound  bodies;  and  by  such  substitution  their 
capadty  of  saturation,  as  of  the  sulphurous  add,  is  not  altered. 

§  900.  It  may,  however,  be  very  reasonably  doubted, 
whether  any  real  advance  in  the  philosophy  of  diemistry  has 
yet  been  made  by  this  hypothetical  extension  of  the  theory  of 
organic  radicles,  or  whether  we  thus  arrive  at  the  real  constitution 
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of  equivalent  groups.  We  have  seen,  that  in  the  electrolysis  of 
certain  secondary  compounds,  the  current  affinity,  or  voltaic 
force,  does  not  separate  them  into  the  proximate  principles,  by 
the  contact  and  mutual  action  of  which  they  were  originally 
formed,  but  generally  into  a  simple  cation,  or  metal,  and  com- 
pound aniofiy  sometimes  of  a  very  complex  constitution;  which 
must  be  exactly  equivalent  to  one  another  in  the  polar  axis  of 
forces.  In  some  cases  the  cation  itself  is  also  complex,  but  de- 
monstrably equivalent  to  a  metallic  body  for  which  it  is  capable 
of  substitution;  and  in  all  cases  the  combining  proportions  are 
those  of  the  sums  of  the  elementary  ingredients  of  the  compound. 

§  901.  Before  this  voltaic  equivalency  of  compound 
groups  with  simple  substances  had  been  determined,  the 
sagacity  of  Sir  H.  Davy  suggested,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  acids  and  salts,  in  which  this 
dualism,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  electro-chemical  theory, 
was  rendered  probable  from  the  substitution  of  one  group  of 
substances  for  another  in  combination  with  simple  substances. 
Since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  such  groups  actually  travel 
in  the  voltaic  circuit  as  equivalents  to  the  elementary  substances, 
there  cannot  exist  a  doubt  that  the  mutual  affinities  of  their 
constituent  parts  are  balanced  in  such  a  way  as  to  give,  as  a 
resultant,  a  definite  combining  power,  whose  ratio  is  fixed  with 
regard  to  the  numbers  of  all  the  elementary  substances  upon  the 
chemical  scale.  More  extended  experiment  in  this  direction, 
promises  to  throw  much  more  light  upon  the  intimate  nature  of 
complex  chemical  composition. 

In  cyanogen  we  are  presented  with  an  organic  radicle  which, 
having  been  originally  determined  upon  the  pure  chemical 
principle  of  substitution,  has  its  title  to  that  distinction  fully 
confirmed  by  the  results  of  electrolysis.  If  sulphuric  acid  were 
composed  of  the  compound  radicle  SO,  and  oxygen,  ought  we 
not  to  expect  that  SOi  would  travel  as  an  anion  in  the  voltaic 
circuit?  but  we  have  seen  (§  7^1)  that  the  real  anion  is  SO4:  and 
so  in  the  electrolysis  of  a  carbonate,  CO,  and  not  CO  is  evolved 
at  the  zincode. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  this  appeal  ean  be  made  to  inde- 
pendent experiment.  With  regard  to  organic  compounds,  they 
are  unfortunately  most  of  them  deficient  in  electric  conducting 
power;  so  that  this  class  of  radicles  can  seldom  be  made  to 
exchange  in  the  voltaic  circuit.    We  thus  lose  the  advantage  of 
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this  strong  concurrent  proofs  and  as  many  of  them  cannot  be 
produced  in  a  separate  state,  we  are  thrown  upon  the  pheno- 
mena of  substitution  alone  for  the  evidence  of  their  existence 
and  constitution* 

§  902.  A  sketch,  even,  of  a  system  of  organic  chemistry  is 
far  beyond  our  present  design;  much  more  a  minute  description 
of  the  literally  numberless  combinations  which  are  presented  to 
us  as  the  results  of  the  inimitable  chemistry  of  nature,  and  of 
those  transformations  which  have  been  produced  by  their  modem 
alliance  with  the  agents  of  the  inorganic  kingdom.  We  will, 
however,  select  for  description  and  study,  such  substances  and 
non-vital  processes  as  it  is  conceived  may  best  illustrate  general 
principles  and  tend  to  elucidate  the  philosophy  of  our  subject. 

§  903.  We  must  first,  however,  advert  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  substances  is  con- 
ducted, the  application  of  which  to  practice  with  all  its  results, 
appears  so  simple  in  description,  as  to  excite  perpetual  wonder 
at  the  slenderness  of  the  foundation  upon  which  so  vast  a 
structure  has  been  reared. 
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§  904.  The  process  in  fact  consists  in  the  simple  and  com- 
plete combustion  of  minute  but  accurately  determined  quantities 
of  the  organic  substance  by  means  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  or  by 
mixing  it  with  some  solid  body  capable  of  furnishing  oxygen  to 
it  on  the  application  of  heat;  and  the  accurate  estimation  of  the 
results.  The  carbon  is  thus  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  the 
hydrogen  into  water,  and  from  the  known  composition  of  these 
compounds,  their  elements  are  calculated ;  the  nitrogen  escapes 
combination,  and  its  quantity  may  be  determined  by  a  separate 
process. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  scrupulous  care  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  in  these  simple  operations;  to  obtain  the  sub- 
stance to  be  analyzed,  which  never  exceeds  from  7  to  9  grains 
in  quantity,  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  free  from  hygrometric 
water,  and  in  general  in  all  the  operations  of  weighing  and 
measuring.  The  necessary  precautions  are  described  in  different 
manuals  of  manipulation,  but  would  be  here  misplaced. 
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§  905.  The  combustion  by  pure  oxygen  gas  is  best  per- 
formed in  an  apparatus  contrived  by  Dr.  Prout^  and  is  upon  the 
whole  the  most  complete.  It  essentially  consists  of  two  siphon 
gasometers  of  glass  accurately  divided  into  cubic  inches  and 
hundredth  parts^  which  are  connected  together  at  their  upper 
ends  by  a  tube  of  green  glass^  containing  the  substance  to  be 
burned  mixed  with  black  oxide  of  copper^  and  fitted  into  two 
double-way  stop-cocks  opening  or  cutting  off  communication 
with  the  air  or  with  the  gasometers  at  pleasure.  A  long  spirit 
lamp  with  a  row  of  cotton  wicks  is  placed  under  the  tube,  so 
as  gradually  and  completely  to  envelope  it  in  fiame  when 
required.  Both  the  siphon  tubes  are  filled  with  mercury,  and 
afterwards  into  one  of  them  is  admitted  as  much  pure  oxygen 
as  may  be  required  for  the  operation.  The  tube  is  then  gradually 
brought  up  to  a  red  heat,  and  the  oxygen  passed  through  it 
from  one  gasometer  to  the  other  by  the  pressure  of  a  small 
column  of  mercury^  regulated  by  a  funnel  with  a  stop-cock 
placed  on  the  top  of  each  siphon.  The  organic  substance  is 
thus  completely  burned,  first  by  the  reduction  of  the  heated 
oxide  of  copper,  and  afterwards  more  completely  by  the  oxygen 
passed  over  it,  which  at  the  same  time  reoxidates  the  copper 
and  leaves  it  in  its  original  state.  After  the  operation  the 
apparatus  is  allowed  to  stand  till  every  part  has  acquired  its 
original  temperature,  and  then  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  accu- 
rately observed,  and  it  is  almost  imnecessary  to  add,  that  not 
only  must  the  thermometer  but  the  barometer  be  noted  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  any  correction  for  changes  which  may 
have  occurred  (168). 

(168)  A  B,  in  the  following  figure,  is  a  platform  famished  with  four 
levelling  screws  c  c.  Into  this  platform  are  fixed  perpendicularly  four 
pillars  D  E  D  E  supporting  a  smaller  platform  f  f,  which  may  be  fixed 
or  reiaored  at  pleasure  by  the  pins  ab  ab;ii  are  glass  tubes  graduated 
to  hundredths  of  a  cubic  inch,  and  cemented  at  bottom  into  semicir- 
cular iron  tubes  inclosed  in  the  blocks  k  k.  These  tubes  are  furnished 
at  bottom  with  iron  stop-cocks  s  s  for  drawing  off  the  mercury  when 
it  may  be  necessary.  Into  the  other  ends  of  these  semicircular  tubes 
are  likewise  cemented  the  smaller  glass  tubes  l  l,  a  little  longer  than 
the  tubes  1 1,  and  forming  with  them  when  taken  together  inverted 
siphons.  On  the  top  of  each  smaller  tube  is  a  funnel  r  r,  furnished 
with  a  stop-cock  to  allow  mercury  to  flow  into  them  with  any  required 
velocity.  On  the  tops  of  the  longer  tubes  1 1  are  cemented  the  two- 
way  stop-cocks  M  M. 

On  the  platform  f  f  is  a  thin  piece  of  wood  N  capable  of  being 
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§  906.  Supposing  the  subituice  to  have  consisted  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  alone>  one  of  tJiese  three  thing* 
must  have  happened : — 

Ist.  The  original  bulk  of  the  oxygen  may  remun  the  aaine ; 

laised  or  deprewed  by 
the  Bcrewfl  o  o :  on  tkii 
the  spirit  lamp  a  U 
placed  at  any  distance 
that  may  be  reqnlnd 
from  the  combostioii 
tnbep. 

When  the  appuatu 
is  to  be  employed,  both 
the  liphon-gasometen 
I  L  I  L  are  to  be  filled 
with  mercury.  The  tube 
I  is  then  to  be  filled  with 
any  qoanti^  of  oxygen 
that  may  be  lea^nired, 
generated  from  chlorate 
of  potassa.  Hie  tube  p 
containing  the  Babstance 
to  he  analyzed  is  then  to 
be  firmly  fixed  between 
the  oocin  if  m  and  soh- 
jected  to  heat,  during 
which  die  oxjgen  is  to 
be  tiansfeired  from  si- 
phon to  Biphon  through 
the  red-hot  tube  with 
any  Telocity  that  may  be 
required,  and  which  may 
be  regulated  by  means 
of  one  of  die  stop-cedes 
of  the  fimnels  r  r,  and 
the  stop-cock  s  of  the 
opposite  siphon. 

The  capacity  of  die 
gasometer*  may  be  in- 
creased by  a  bu)b  near 
the  top  of  the  laiger  leg 
of  the  siphon,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  Knes  in 
the  figure. 
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in  which  case  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  substance  must 
have  existed  in  it  in  the  same  proportions  in  which  they  exist 
in  water ;  or, 

2ndly.  The  original  bulk  of  the  gas  may  be  increased,  in 
which  case  the  oxygen  must  have  existed  in  the  substance  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  in  water. 

3rdly.  The  bulk  may  be  decreased,  in  which  case  the  hydrogen 
must  have  preponderated. 

•  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  first  of  these  cases  the  composition 
may  be  determined  by  simply  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  yielded  by  a  known  weight  of  the  substance ;  while 
in  the  other  two  it  mav  be  calculated  from  the  same  data  and 
observations  of  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  the  original  buik  of 
the  gas  employed.  If  nitrogen  should  have  been  present  in  the 
substances  burned,  its  amount  may  be  determined  by  an  exami- 
nation of  a  portion  of  the  products,  which  may  easily  be  with- 
drawn for  that  purpose. 

§  907*  The  more  usual  process,  however,  is  to  calcine 
the  organic  substance  properly  mixed  with  oxide  of  copper,  or 
pure  chromate  of  lead,  as  sources  of  oxygen ;  and  to  condense 
the  carbonic  acid  in  a  weighed  solution  of  pure  potassa  and  the 
water  in  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  and  ascertain 
the  increase  of  weight  (169). 


(169)  This  sketch  represents  the  apparatus  by  which  this  process 
is  usually  conducted,  ghd  is  a  small  chaffer  of  sheet  iron.  The 
combustion  tube  a  of  hard  glass  is  placed  in  it  with  its  open  end 
projecting  about  1|  inch,  so  that  the  cork  by  which  the  water  tube  b 
is  attached  to  it  may  not  be  in  danger  of  charring.     In  the  end  of  the 


i;v->-^->-?T¥3?lAw^^l^ 


^^ 


latter  a  little  cotton  wool  is  placed,  and  then  it  is  filled  with  fresh 
fused  chloride  of  calcium  and  a  little  more  cotton.  The  potash  bulb- 
tube,  the  invention  of  Liebig,  klm,  consists  of  a  tube  on  which  are 
blown  fine  bulbs :  the  three  interior  communicating  by  pretty  wide 
openings,  but  each  outer  bulb  separated  from  the  others  by  a  couple 
of  inches  of  tube.     The  figure  shows  the  form  into  which  the  tube  is 

2r 
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Nothing  is  to  be  feared  in  this  process  from  hygrometric 
moisture ;  and  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  being  ascertained  by 
gaseous  measure  instead  of  weight,  are  susceptible  of  most  accu- 
rate determination. 

§  908.  The  nitrogen  may  be  determined  in  two  ways; 
either  by  collecting  it  in  the  free  state,  as  gas,  or  by  converting 
it  into  ammonia  and  forming  the  ammonio-chloride  of  platinum. 

The  material  employed  in  this  latter  case  is  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  hydrate  of  soda  and  two  of  lime,  or  one  part  of  hydrate 
of  potassa  and  three  of  lime,  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  the 
weighed  substance  in  a  warm  and  dry  porcelain  mortar,  and 
introduced  into  a  combustion  tube  connected  with  an  apparatus 
with  three  bulbs,  containing  some  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
(sp.  gray.  1.130).  The  products  of  the  combustion  are  passed 
through  the  acid,  which  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  ammonia 
which  the  nitrogen  forms,  and  a  solution  of  pure  chloride  of 
platinum  in  excess  is  added  to  the  liquid,  and  the  whole  is 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  residue  is  then  treated  with  a 
mixture  of  two  volumes  of  alcohol  and  one  of  ether  to  remove 
the  excess  of  the  chloride  of  platinum,  and  the  ammonio-chloride 
of  platinum  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  dried  and  weighed. 
From  its  weight  the  amount  of  ammonia  and  consequently  of 
nitrogen  is  easily  calculated. 

The  oxygen  is  always  determined  as  loss  on  the  original 
weight  of  the  substance. 

For  liquid  and  other  volatile  substances  these  processes  are 
easily  modified  by  placing  them  in  tubes  or  bulbs  of  glass  near 
the  closed  end  of  the  combustion  tube* 

§  909.  We  thus  ascertain  from  a  given  weight  of  any 
organic  substance  the  amoimt  per  cent,  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 

bent,  and  the  proportions  of  the  several  bulbs.  The  three  central 
bulbs  are  nearly  filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa, 
and  the  apparatus  attached  to  the  small  tube  i  of  the  water  tube 
by  a  connector  of  caoutchouc  tied  very  carefully  on.  It  is  to  be 
adjusted  to  such  an  inclination  as  that  the  carbonic  acid  may  pass 
in  bubbles  from  bulb  to  bulb  without  danger  of  expelling  any  portion 
of  the  liquid.  Ignited  charcoal  is  first  placed  round  the  first  three 
inches  of  the  tube ;  and  added  gradually  by  means  of  the  screens  e  f^ 
which  are  slowly  withdrawn  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  furnace 
so  as  progressively  to  heat  the  whole  of  the  tube  to  a  bright  red. 
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oxygen^  and  nitrogen^  in  its  constitution ;  as^  taking  pure  cane 
sugar  for  an  illustration,  we  find  it  to  be  constituted  as  follows : 

C  .  .  .  42.4 
H  •  •  .  B.5 
O        .         .         .    51.1 

100. 


But  as  the  law  of  definite  equivalent  proportions  holds  no 
less  in  the  most  complicated  organic  product  than  in  the  simplest 
inorganic  compound,  we  require  to  know  from  these  results  in 
100  parts  the  number  of  equivalents  of  each  ingredient  in  a 
single  equivalent  of  the  sugar.  For  this  purpose  we  divide  the 
amoimt  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  respectively  by 
their  simple  equivalent  numbers,  and  we  obtain 

C         .        .     i|f  =  7.06 

H  .     ~  =  6.50 

b        .         .     ^  =  6.35 

8 

expressive  of  the  relative  numbers  of  the  equivalents  of  each 
ingredient.  The  nearest  whole  numbers  which  correspond  to 
these  are  found  by  a  simple  calculation  to  be 

C  ...     12 

H         ...     11 
O  .         .         .     U 

§  910.  We  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  confirmation  of 
such  a  result  when  the  compound  thus  analyzed  is  found  to 
enter  into  combination  with  other  bodies  in  the  proportion  of 
its  equivalent  thus  ascertained,  or  some  multiple,  sub-multiple, 
or  obvious  modification  of  it. 

Sugar,  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  420° 
Fahrenheit,  first  melts  and  then  gives  off  water,  leaving  a  sub- 
stance which  is  known  by  the  name  of  caramel.  If  the  heat 
be  carried  beyond  the  degree  specified  inflammable  gases  are 
given  off,  and  the  constitution  of  the  compound  is  completely 
broken  up.  Caramel  is  composed  of  Cj^  Hg  Oq,  which  appears 
to  be  the  true  organic  radicle ;  for 

Cig,  Bg,  Og     +     2  HO  =   Cane  sugar. 
C,8,  H^  Oc,     +     3  HO  =  Grape  sugar. 

2r2 
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§  911.  Sugar,  moreover,  enters  readily  into  combination 
with  certain  inoi^nic  bases,  and  the  constitution  of  such  com- 
pounds is  easily  determined  by  burning  off  the  organic  radide. 

The  results  are  as  follows : 

TUO  I   C^'i^P^'^^^  ^^^^  baryta. 
HO 


^l«J     Hg,     Og     + 


C|2,  Hgi  O9  +  2  PbO    Compound  with  oxide  of  lead. 

It  is,   however,  unfortunately  not  often  that  such  convincing 
proofs  can  be  obtained  of  the  correctness  of  an  organic  analysis. 

4  912*  It  is  not  easy  to  devise  a  good  classification  of  the 
merely  unorganized  products  of  organization  with  which  alone 
we  are  at  present  concerned*  The  rapid  transition  state  of  the 
whole  subject  seems  to  set  permanent  arrangement  at  defiance ; 
but  perhaps  they  may  be  usefully  divided  into  two  groups, — 
the  Alimentary  (or  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  assimilation 
and  growth  of  plants  and  animals)  and  the  Non-Alimentart. 
Under  these  two  heads  a  subdivision  may  be  made  as  follows, 
at  least  of  such  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer  to : 
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Alimentary. 

Non- Alimentary, 

&igar. 

Acids. 

Starch. 

Bases. 

Lignin. 

Neutral  principles. 

Mannite. 

Yolatile  oils  and  resins 

Gam. 

Wax,  &c. 

Pectin. 

Colouring  matters. 

Gluten. 

Fats  and  fixed  oils. 

• 

Albumen. 

Fibrin. 

Casein. 

Gelatin. 
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Sugar,  Starch^  6um^  &c. 

§  913.  From  the  analysis  of  sugar  which  we  have  already 
sufficiently  detailed  it  will  be  seen^  that  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
which  exist  in  it  are  in  the  exact  proportions  which  together 
form  water;  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  its  varieties,  which  may 
be  considered  as  differing  from  one  another  in  the  amount  of 
water  which  they  contain.  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard 
proposed  to  divide  organic  substances  upon  this  principle,  into 
such  as  contained  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  exact  combining 
proportions  (or  neutral  substances),  those  which  contained 
hydrogen  in  excess  (or  inflammable  substances),  and  those 
which  contained  oxygen  in  excess  (or  acids).  This  distinction 
is  still  useful,  though  the  progress  of  science  has  shewn  it  to  be 
not  absolute.  It  was  not  supposed  that  the  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen in  the  neutral  substances  were  actually  combined  in  the 
statfe  of  water,  and  yet  it  is  highly  probable,  that  a  portion  of 
these  elements  exists  in  them  as  the  constitutional  water  or 
water  of  crystallization  of  inorganic  substances,  while  another 
portion  enters  more  intimately  into  their  essential  constitution. 

§  914.  The  first  three  substances  in  our  list  of  alimentary 
products  all  belong  to  the  neutral  class,  and  in  many  of  their 
varieties  are  isomeric*  The  ultimate  analysis  of  starch  gives  the 
following  formula  for  its  equivalent, 

and  in  combination  with  oxide  of  lead — 

The  formula  for  lignin  comes  out — 
while  that  of  gum  is— 

§  915.  Starch,  however,  from  late  researches  has  been 
found  to  be,  not  only  an  organic  but  an  organized  substance, 
and  as  such  would  not  fall  within  the  intended  compass  of  our 
present  observations.  It  appears  by  examination  with  the 
microscope,  that  each  grain  has  a  species  of  envelope  which 
surrounds  the  interior  part  consisting  of  concentric  layers  of 
unequal  thickness.     The  former  is  unacted  upon  by  cold  water; 
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but  imbibes  water  at  140^,  which  combining  with  the  interior 
contents  of  the  cells  swells  and  bursts  them.  When  grains  of 
starch  are  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  sand  their  coating  is  broken, 
and  then  even  cold  water  will  expand  the  mass  and  form  with  it 
a  transparent  jelly.  The  water  does  not  in  this  manner  dissolve 
it,  for  the  jelly  so  produced  may  be  dried  upon  blotting  paper 
and  restored  to  its  former  state.  Boiling  water,  however, 
dissolves  the  interior  portion  of  the  cells,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  integuments  which  constitute  three  or  four 
thousandths  of  the  whole,  by  filtration.  It  seems  more  than 
probable  that  the  whole  of  the  organization  is  not  destroyed 
even  by  this  treatment. 

§  916.  Lignifiy  or  the  basis  of  woody  fibre,  one  of  the 
purest  forms  of  which  is  well-bleached  flax  or  linen,  is  also 
probably  an  organized  substance,  consisting  of  cells,  inclosing 
the  true  ligneous  matter,  which  is  dissolved  by  strong  nitric  acid 
which  does  not  act  upon  their  integuments. 

{  917*  Mannite  is  a  compound  which  has  many  ana- 
logies with  sugar,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  an  excess  of 
hydrogen ;  its  formula  being  CaH^Oq.  It  is  the  sweet  principle  of 
manna,  and  exists  also  in  mushrooms.  When  manna  is  digested 
in  boiling  alcohol  and  the  liquor  filtered  while  hot,  it  crystallizes 
from  its  solution  in  white  tufts  of  needles.  Its  taste  is  slightly 
sweet.  It  is  very  soluble,  and  it  may  be  kept  in  fusion  by  heat 
without  loss  of  weight. 

§  918.  Gum*  The  juices  of  plants  very  commonly  con- 
tain gum  or  mucilage,  which  often  exudes  from  their  barks  and 
collects  into  drops  which  are  soluble  in  water  but  not  in  alcohol. 

§  919.  Pectin^  or  vegetable  jelly,  is  a  substance  bear- 
ing many  analogies  with  mucilage  and  abounds  in  the  juices  of 
many  fruits  and  roots.  It  may  readily  be  obtained  by  filtering 
the  juice  and  mixing  it  in  alcohol.  After  some  hours  the 
pectin  separates  as  a  tenacious  jelly.  It  may  be  collected  on 
a  filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried.  It  forms  a  transparent 
mass  like  isinglass,  when  immersed  in  water  it  swells  up,  and 
one  part  with  one  hundred  parts  of  water  yield  a  firm  jelly. 
The  result  of  its  ultimate  analysis  gives  a  formula  very  different 
from  that  of  gum,  viz.: 

^24    "it    ^K 
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Table  XLVI.     Sugars  and  their  Congeners. 


Name. 

Whence  obtained 

Fonnula. 

/Arrowroot 

\ 

Starch 

Sago 
Tapioca     • 

LCj«  Uio  Oio 

VSalep 

/ 

Inulin 

Dahlia  roots 

•     Cj,  Hg    Og,  aq 

Lignin 

Pure  vegetable  fibre 

•     Cj,  Hg    Oe 

Gum  arable 

Acacia  arabica,  &c. 

•     Ci,  Hji  Oji 

Dextrin     . 

j  Action  of  heat,  diastas* 
(     on  starch 

Sugar  cane 

'       *'>  Ci2  Hio  Ojo 

Cane  sugar 

Maple  sugar 

'     *^ii  ^n  Oi, 

Beet-root  sugar  . 

•                        •         y 

'Starch  sugar 

*            *    \ 

Grape  sugar 

Diabetic  sugar    . 
Honey  sugar 

lCi8  ^12  ^181 2aq 

^Sugar  of  fruits     . 

'         •  / 

Caramel    • 

By  melting  sugar 

•     C«  ^g    Og 

Sugar  of  milk     . 

From  milk 

•     ^94  Hip  Oig,6aq 

Mushroom  sugar 

Ergot  of  rye 

•     Ci«  Hl3  Oi3 

Mannite    . 

Juice  of  Fraxinus  omui 

K&c..     C5    Uj    Ofi 

§  920.  Gluteuy  the  tenacious  substance  which  remains 
after  the  starch  has  been  washed  out  of  wheat  flour  by  cold 
water^  is  composed  of  two  substances  which  may  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  boiling  alcohol^  which  dissolves  gluten  and 
leaves  a  vegetable  albumen  behind.  The  gluten  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  mixing  the  solution  with  cold  water,  collected  and 
dried.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  gluten  by  difierent 
chemists  are  not  consistent  with  each  other;  but  it  appears  to 
differ  from  the  preceding  substances  in  containing  nitrogen. 

It  will  not  excite  surprise  to  find,  that  compounds  so  closely 
resembling  one  another  as  these  neutral  substances  should  by 
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slight  causes  affecting  the  arrangement  of  their  parts  be  con- 
vertible into  each  other.  Thus,  sugar  may  be  produced  from 
starch  and  lignin  by  long-continued  boiling  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  which  process  the  acid  undergoes  no  change^ 
and  may  be  separated  from  the  product  by  chalk  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  of  lime. 

■ 

§  921.  When  dry  starch  again  is  heated  in  an  oven  it 
becomes  brown  and  soluble  in  water,  and  is  converted  into  a 
species  of  gum  which  is  very  extensively  used  in  manufacture. 
It  also  precedes  the  full  formation  of  sugar  in  the  process  of 
boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  received  the  name  of 
Dextrin  from  its  effect  upon  polarized  light,  the  plane  of 
polarization  being  turned  by  its  solution  to  the  right. 

Fats,  Fixed  Oils,  &c. 

§  922.  The  fats  and  fixed  oils,  which  are  very  numerous 
and  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  class  of  inflammable  oiganic 
products,  in  which  hydrogen  predominates,  we  can  only  now 
describe  by  their  general  characters.  They  chiefly  consist  of 
mixtures  of  two  simple  fats,  stearin  and  margarine  and  a 
simple  oil,  elain,  accompanied  by  smaller  portions  of  other  &ts 
or  oils  which  are  often  peculiar  to  particular  plants  or  animals. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  natural  compounds  of  certain  organic 
acids  with  an  organic  base,  to  which  the  name  of  glycerin  has 
been  given  from  its  sweet  taste.  The  latter  may  be  separated 
by  boiling  the  oil  or  fat  with  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali  or  oxide 
of  lead,  which  displaces  it  with  the  acid  and  forms  compounds 
which  are  well  known  by  the  name  of  soaps  and  plasters.  This 
separates  from  the  liquid  which  contains  the  glycerin,  which 
after  neutralizing  any  excess  of  alkali  by  tartaric  acid  may  be 
evaporated  to  a  thick  syrup,  from  which  strong  alcohol  will 
dissolve  out  the  glycerin.  It  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  solid 
form,  but  in  its  state  of  greatest  exsiccation,  it  is  colourless,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  =  1.26. 

Its  ultimate  analysis  gives  its  equivalent 

Ce  Hy  O5  +  HO 

§  923.  Stearic  acid  may  be  obtained  pure  by  saponifying 
stearin  by  potash,  and  decomposing  the  stearate  of  potassa  by 
means  of  warm  dilute  muriatic  acid.     The  stearic  acid  precipi- 
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tates^  and  after  washing  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol^  whence 
it  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  brilliant  white  plates. 

Its  composition  is  CgQ,  H^^y  O5+2HO ;  and  the  composition 
of  stearin, 

2(C«„He^  O5)   +  (Ce,H,0,)  +  2H0 

§  924.  Margaric  acid  is  prepared  from  margarin,  which 
exists  along  with  stearin  in  most  fats,  by  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  process  as  the  stearic  acid.  On  solidifying  it  crystal- 
lizes in  white  needles  which  melt  at  a  lower  point  than  the 
stearic  acid :  the  fusing  point  of  the  former  being  140^,  and  of 
the  latter  158^ 

Its  formula  is  034^  H,^  Os  +  HO :  and  that  of  margarin, 

2(C«H«0,)  +  (C«H,Os)  +  HO 

Margarin  is  separated  from  stearin  by  ether,  which  dissolves 
the  first  but  not  the  last. 

§  925.  Elaic  or  oleic  acid  is  obtained  from  elain  by 
saponification  with  a  strong  solution  of  potassa.  The  oleate  of 
potassa  is  then  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid^  washing  the  oil 
which  separates^  and  drying  it  with  chloride  of  calcium.  It  con- 
geals at  a  temperature  below  20^  Fahr.,  into  a  mass  of  needles. 
Its  composition  is 

C44  H3P  O4  +  HO 
The  composition  of  elain  is 

2(0,4  H39OJ   +   (CeH^O^)  +  2H0 

It  ejicists  in  small  quantity  in  the  various  soUd  fats,  but  con- 
stitutes the  great  mass  of  the  liquid  fixed  oils  which  are  not 
drying  oils.  The  expressed  oil  of  sweet  almonds  is  the  purest 
native  elain. 

§  926.  The  high  equivalent  numbers  of  some  of  these 
organic  principles,  considered  as  derived  from  their  ultimate 
analysis,  would  scarcely  have  commanded  our  full  confidence, 
inasmuch  as  the  proportions  of  their  ingredients  per  cent,  lie 
within  such  narrow  limits  as  to  confound  small  differences  with 
the  necessary  errors  of  experiment,  had  they  not  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  their  secondary  combinations,  but  all 
doubt  ceases  when  we  find  that  their  combining  proportions 
can  be  made  up  of  the  sum  of  a  certain  number  of  equivalents 
of  their  elementary  constituents  so  as  to  agree  with  the  products 
of  their  combustion. 
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Table  XLVII.    Hydrates  of  the  Fatty  Adds. 


Name. 


Whence  obtained. 


Glycerin 
Ethal  . 


Butyric 
Caproic 
Capric 

Suberic 

Azelaic 

Sebacic 

iEnanthylic 

^nanthic     . 
Pimelic 
Butyroleic     . 
Phocenic 
Cocostearic  . 
Sericic 
Palmitic 
Ethalic 
Margaric 
Stearic 
Oleic  . 
Elaidic         .  i 


Cow  and  goat  butter 

do.        do. 

do.        do. 

(Cork,  by  action  of) 
1  nitric  acid         .    j 

Oleic  acid  by  nitric  . 

( Distillation  of  oleic  1 
1     acid       .         .    J 

I  Castor  oil  by  nitric ) 
I     acid       .         •    ) 

In  Tariotts  wines 

Oleic  acid  by  nitric  . 

Butter    . 

Fat  of  dolphin 

Cocoa-nut  oil  • 

Oil  of  nutmegs 

Palm  oil 

From  spermaceti 

Human  fat 

Most  hard  fats 

Most  fixed  oils 

Oleic  acid 


Formula. 


Remarks, 


Ce  Hg  O3,  aq 
CijHg  05,aq 
C18  Hi4  O3,  aq 

Ce   H^   0„aq 

Ca  H5  0„  aq 

0,0  He  O^aq 

Ci4  H„  O3,  aq 

Ci4  Hi3  0«,  aq 
C7  H5  03,aq 
C^34  Hso  O4,  aq 
C10H7  03,aq 
Cgy  Hg6  O3,  aq 
Cgg  Hgy  Oj,  aq 
Q«  Hji  O3,  aq 
0«  ^[31  O3,  aq 
C34  H33  O3,  aq 
C68Hfl6  05,2aq 
C44  Hjp  O4,  aq 
C78  H84  O3,  2aq| 


>Isomeric. 


Supposed  two 
^oxides  of  the 
same  radicle. 


>Isomeric. 


}  Supposed  two 
oxides  of  Mar- 
garule  (C34  Ha,) 


Neutral  Fatty  Bases. 
I  The  sweet  principle  \\f^    „     g\ 

\  ofoiifl  .     .  f r«  ^8  ^« 

From  spermaceti       .  Cig  Hj^  O 
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§  927'  The  organic  principles  which  we  have  next  to 
notice  differ  from  the  preceding  in  all  containing  nitrogen  and 
small  portions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  their  constitution^ 
and  it  appears  probable  that  they  are  products  both  of  animal 
and  vegetable  organization. 

Albumen^  Fibrin,  Casein,  &c. 

§  928.  Albumen  constitutes  the  white  of  eggs,  and  may 
be  obtained  in  a  solid  form  with  all  its  properties  imimpaired, 
by  evaporating  it  to  dryness  at  a  temperature  carefully  kept 
below  120^.  It  also  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  serum  of  the 
blood  of  animals.  When  the  solution  is  heated  to  between 
140°  and  150°  it  coagulates,  and  then  it  becomes  totally  in- 
soluble in  water. 

§  929.  Fibrin  is  the  basis  of  the  muscular  tissue  of 
animals,  and  forms  an  important  constituent  of  the  blood ;  in 
which  it  exists  in  a  liquid  state  during  life ;  but  separates  after 
death,  or  upon  extraction  from  the  body.  In  the  muscles 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  organized  state.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained pure  from  the  blood  by  briskly  agitating  it  when  fresh 
drawn  with  a  bimdle  of  twigs,  to  which  it  adheres  in  soft  tena- 
cious masses,  which  being  washed  and  digested  in  alcohol  and 
ether  may  afterwards  be  dried  and  constitute  pure  fibrin. 

§  930.  Casein.  The  curd  of  milk  consists  principally 
of  casein,  and  greatly  resembles  albumen,  from  which  it  differs 
principally  in  not  being  coagulable  by  heat.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  skimmed  milk.  The  coagu- 
lum  which  forms  is  to  be  washed  and  afterwards  digested  with 
carbonate  of  lead  to  get  rid  of  the  acid.  The  casein  may  then 
be  dissolved  in  water ;  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
treated  with  ether  to  dissolve  out  some  &t.  It  is  once  more 
dissolved  in  water,  from  which  it  may  be  precipitated  by 
alcohol. 

§  931.  Now  from  late  researches  it  appears  that  these 
three  substances  are  all  also  products  of  vegetable  organization. 
We  have  already  stated  that  after  boiling  rough  gluten  in  alco- 
hol, an  insoluble  substance  remains  behind,  which  is  vegetable 
albumen.     It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution 
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coagulates  by  heat,  and  in  all  its  other  properties  it  exactly 
resembles  animal  albumen. 

From  the  juices  of  several  plants  a  substance  was  obtained 
by  Liebig  which  coagulates  spontaneously  and  differs  in  nothing 
from  fibrin:  and  casein  (legumin)  exists  in  peas  and  beans, 
from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  diffusing  them  in  powder 
through  water,  when  the  casein  will  be  dissolved  and  the  starch 
subside.  It  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  mucous  trans- 
parent pellicles  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

§  932.  Now  the  ultimate  analysis  of  all  these  substances, 
as  performed  in  Liebig's  laboratory  at  Giessen,  shows  their 
constitution  to  be  the  same,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


Table  XLVIII. 


Carbon       .     •     . 

Albumev. 

FiBmiN. 

Case IX. 

Animal. 

64.48 

Te«etable. 

55.01 

AnfiriAl. 

54.56 

Vegetable. 

54.60 

Animal. 

54.96 

V.getaM& 

55.22 

Nitrogen    .     .     . 

16.70 

16.92 

15.72 

15.81 

15.80 

15.98 

Hydrogen  .     .     . 

7.01 

7.23 

6.90 

7.31 

7.15 

7.42 

Oxygen     .     .     .1 
Sulphur      •     •     y 

22.81 

21.84 

22.82 

22.28 

22.09 

81.38 

Phosphorus     . 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

§  933.  When  albumen,  fibrin,  or  casein  are  dissolved 
in  a  moderately-strong  solution  of  potassa,  and  heated  to  about 
120°,  the  small  portions  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  which  they 
contain  are  removed  from  them  in  the  forms  of  phosphate  of 
potassa  and  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  then  if  the  solution  be 
saturated  with  acetic  acid  a  gelatinous  substance  precipitates, 
which  is  the  same  from  all,  and  has  been  called  protein.  When 
washed  and  dried  it  is  yellowish,  hard,  easily  pulverized,  taste- 
less, and  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Its  formula,  calculated  from  its  ultimate  analysis,  comes  out 

C40  H3,  N5  0,, 
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and  albumen  and  fibrin  may  be  considered  as  compounds  of 
protein,  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  different  proportions : 

Fibrin  and  the  albumen  of  eggs      lOPr  +   SP 
Albumen  of  serum  •         •         •     lOPr  +  S^P 

Protein  combines  with  both  acids  and  bases,  and  these  combi- 
nations are  said  to  confirm  its  equivalent  number. 

§  934.  Gelatin.  Animal  jelly  resembles  vegetable  jelly 
in  what  may  be  called  its  mechanical  proportions ;  but  differs 
very  much  in  chemical  properties  and  constitution.  It  may 
be  obtained  from  the  skin  and  tendons  of  animals  by  boiling 
with  water,  when  a  jelly  will  be  obtained  upon  cooling,  which  by 
careful  drying  forms  a  brittle  semi-transparent  substance,  of 
which  glue  is  a  variety. 

The  composition  of  gelatin  from  its  ultimate  analysis  may 
be  represented  by 

C|3  H,o  N,  O5 


NON-ALIMENTARY  PRU^CIPLES. 

Organic  Acids. 

§  935.  Some  of  the  inorganic  acids  which  we  have  already 
examined  occur  amongst  organic  products,  particularly  the 
phosphoric^  the  hydrochloric,  and  the  sulphuric ;  but  it  is  with 
the  acid  compounds  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  that  we 
have  at  present  to  do.  These,  which  are  strictly  products  of 
organization,  agree  in  their  general  properties  with  the  first  class 
of  acids,  completely  saturating  the  salifiable  bases,  and  in  the 
process  of  electrolysis  making  their  appearance  at  the  zincode 
of  the  battery.  The  oxalic  acid,  which  is  a  binary  compound 
of  carbon  and  oxygen  only,  we  have  already  sufficiently  de- 
scribed. It  is  a  product  of  vegetable  organization,  and  exists 
in  the  form  of  an  acid  salt  of  potassa  in  several  species  of  plants, 
as  the  oxalis  and  rumew.  It  also  occurs  in  combination  with 
lime  in  several  lichens. 

§  936.  The  ternary  acid  compoimds  were  supposed^  by 
MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  to  be  characterized  by  having 
more  oxygen  in  their  constitution  than  would  be  required  to 
convert  the  whole  of  their  hydrogen  into  water ;  but  this  dis- 
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tinction  is  not  absolute.  Of  the  almost  numberless  variety 
which  this  class  includes  we  will  proceed  to  examine  a  few, 
derived  both  from  vegetables  and  animals,  to  which  some  pecu- 
liar interest  attaches,  or  which  we  shall  require  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  principles  which  is  the  object  of  the  present 
summary. 

§  937*  The  cu:etic  acid  exists  in  the  juices  of  many  plants 
in  combination  with  potassa,  and  like  the  oxalic  acid,  with  the 
same  base  passes  into  carbonate  of  potassa  by  incineration.  It 
is,  however,  derived  from  other  sources  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently describe,  for  its  economical  applications,  which  are  very 
numerous  and  important. 

Like  the  acids  which  we  have  already  noticed,  it  is  only 
known  in  combination  with  water  and  salifiable  bases.  The 
hydrated  acid  crystallizes  at  temperatures  below  62^,  in  colour- 
less, transparent  scales.  It  is  a  liquid  at  62°,  of  the  specific 
gravity  1.063,  of  a  very  agreeable  penetrating  odour,  and  a 
most  pimgent  acid  taste.  It  boils  at  248°,  and  distils  without 
change,  and  its  vapour  is  inflammable.     Its  formula  is, 

C.HjO,  +  HO 

from  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  no  excess  of  oxygen 
in  its  composition. 

§  938.  Tartaric  Add  exists  very  commonly  in  fruits,  and 
in  combination  with  lime  in  some  roots.  Its  chief  source  is  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  which  deposits  it  in  the  form  of  bitartrate  of 
potassa,  or  tartar.  The  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  pure 
salt  in  boiling  water,  and  neutralizing  the  solution  by  carbonate 
of  lime.  Only  half  the  acid  at  first  is  thus  precipitated,  as  aii 
insoluble  tartrate  of  lime,  and  the  remainder  is  thrown  down 
from  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa  by  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
tartrate  of  lime  thus  obtained  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid^ 
and  the  tartaric  acid  disengaged  is  separated  from  die  sulphate 
of  lime  by  washing,  evaporation,  and  crystallization.  The 
crystals  are  white,  oblique  prisms  with  a  rhombic  base,  and  of  a 
strongly  acid  agreeable  taste. 

It  is  a  bibasic  acid,  and  its  formula  is 

Cb  H4O10  +  2H0 
§  939.  Now  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  constitution 
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may  be  represented  by  one  equivalent  of  hydrated  acetic  acid 
and  two  equivalents  of  hydrated  oxalic  acid : 

(CsH^O^o)   +  2H0  =  (C^H^O,)  +  HO  +  2(C,03)  +  HO 

and  if  tartaric  acid  be  treated  at  a  high  temperature  with  a 
strong  solution  of  potassa  it  is  entirely  converted  into  acetate 
and  oxalate  of  potassa. 

« 

§  940.  The  anhydrous  acid  may  be  obtained  by  exposing 
the  crystals  of  tartaric  acid  for  some  time  to  the  temperature  of 
302°  Fahrenheit  in  an  oil-bath.  By  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
temperature  it  may  be  made  to  part^  first  with  a  fourth  and 
then  a  half  of  its  water^  forming  modifications  of  the  acid^ 
which  have  a  considerable  analogy  with  the  phosphoric^  the 
pyro-phosphoric,  and  the  meta-phosphoric  acids.  This  will 
best  appear  by  doubling  the  equivalents ;  thus 

Anhydrous  tartaric  acid     =  Ctg  Hq  Ooq 

„         Tartrelic  acid  =  C^e  Hg  O^,  +  2H0 

„         Tartralic  acid  =  C,/,  Hg  0«o  +  3  HO 

Ciystallized  tartaric  add    =  C|0  Hg  O^o  +  4H0 

The  anhydrous  acid  is  insoluble  in  cold  water;  the  salts  of 
the  tartrelic  and  tartralic  acids  with  alkaline  bases^  are  not 
crystaUizable ;  but  the  solutions  of  all  are  quickly  converted 
into  common  tartaric  acid  by  boiling. 

If  the  heat  be  increased  to  320°^  the  liquid  acid  becomes 
brown^  decomposition  takes  place^  and  two  new  acids  are  formed. 

§  941.  The  acid  produced  from  the  juice  of  grapes  grown 
in  the  district  of  the  Vosges,  presents  a  curious  instance  of 
isomerism.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  para-tartaric 
acid  (racemic  acid).  Its  properties  differ  considerably  from 
those  of  the  tartaric.  It  appears  to  be  a  more  powerful  acid^ 
and  decomposes  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  lime  and  chloride  of 
calcium,  with  the  precipitation  of  para-tartrate  of  lime.  Some 
of  the  properties  of  its  salts  differ  from  those  of  the  tartrates. 

The  results  of  its  ultimate  analysis  are  absolutely  identical 
with  those  of  the  tartaric;  but  as  it  is  a  monobasic  acid  it  may 
be  best  represented  by — 

C4H2O5  +  HO 

The  results  of  its  treatment  by  heat  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  tartaric  acid. 
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§  942.  Benzoic  Acid,  This  acid  exists  in  several 
resins,  and  may  be  obtained  by  cautious  sublimation  from 
benzoin.  Or  it  may  be  combined  with  lime  by  boiling  the 
resin  with  that  base,  and  afterwards  precipitated  by  niiuiatic 
acid.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  aUowed  to 
crystallize. 

Its  crystals  are  hexagonal  needles;  which,  when  pure,  are 
inodorous,  and  sweet  and  pungent  to  the  taste.  It  reddens 
litmus  feebly,  melts  at  248^,  and  sublimes  unchanged  at  293^. 
It  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  smoky  flame.  It 
forms  an  extensive  series  of  salts  with  the  diffierent  bases. 

Its  formula  is,  C^  H^  O,  +  HO 

{  943.  Lactic  Acid  exists  naturally  in  many  animal  fluids, 
but  especially  in  milk.  When  the  latter  becomes  sour  it  con- 
tains this  acid  in  abundance.  To  obtain  it  pure  it  is  to  be  first 
neutralized  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  evaporated,  and  the 
lactate  of  soda  taken  up  by  alcohol  at  100^  F.  Sulphuric  acid 
added  in  proper  quantity  to  the  alcoholic  solution  forms  sulphate 
of  soda,  which  precipitates,  and  the  liquid  yields  lactic  add 
nearly  pure.  When  concentrated  to  the  utmost  by  evaporation, 
it  is  a  thick  colourless  uncrystallizable  liquid,  specific  gravity 
1.215,  without  odour,  and  having  a  strong  sour  taste. 

Its  formula  is,  Cg  H5  Oa  +  HO 
and  this  agrees  with  its  combination  with  oxide  of  zinc. 

§  944.  This  acid  undergoes  a  singular  change  when  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  482®  F.,  for  it  not  only  gives  off" 
water,  but  undergoes  a  partial  decomposition,  and  sublimes  in 
white  crystalline  needles,  of  which  the  composition  is  Cg,  H4,  O4, 
or  anhydrous  lactic  acid  minus  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  The  crystals  are  slowly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
very  readily  in  boiling  water,  when  the  acid  returns  to  the  state 
of  hydrated  lactic  acid.  The  lactic  acid  readily  dissolves  phos- 
phate of  lime,  which  some  acids,  and  particularly  the  acetic, 
will  not  take  up. 

§  945.  Uric  Acid.  The  lithic  or  uric  acid  exists  in  the 
urine  of  all  carnivorous  animals,  and  in  the  white  part  of  the 
excrements  of  birds.  It  is  also  found  in  the  excrements  of 
reptiles,  and  even  insects,  as  the  silkworm.     It  is  best  prepared 
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from  the  solid  excrements  of  serpents  by  boiling  with  a  solution 
of  potassa.  'A  solution  of  urate  of  potassa  is  thus  formed^ 
from  which  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  the 
uric  acid  by  ebullition.  It  crystallizes  in  small  silky  scales; 
is  inodorous  and  insipid.  It  requires  10^000  parts  of  water  for 
its  solution^  and  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  even  in  hot  water. 
Its  solution^  however^  feebly  reddens  litmus  paper.  It  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  taken  up  by  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  from  which  it  is  again  precipitated  by  dilution  with 
water.  It  combines  with  the  metallic  oxides,  and  the  urates 
of  the  alkalies  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more 
freely  in  hot.  They  are  all  decomposed  by  the  acetic  acid. 
The  formula  of  the  uric  acid  is, 

Co  N,  H,  O, 

§  946.  Allantoic  Add;  this  acid  is  found  in  the 
allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow,  or  urine  of  the  foetal  calf.  When 
the  fluid  is  concentrated  by  a  gentle  heat  to  one  fourth  of  its 
bulk,  it  deposits  on  cooling,  crystals,  which  may  be  obtained 
perfectly  pure  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  It  is  taste- 
less, and  neutral  to  test  papers.  It  is  soluble  in  160  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  in  less  boiling  water. 

Its  formula  is,  C4  Ng  H,  O3 

§  947.  Formic  Acid;  the  acid  of  ants  is  a  product  of 
the  organization  of  that  insect,  and  exists  in  it  in  a  very  concen- 
trated form.  It  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  ants  with  a 
little  water,  and  may  be  formed  artificially,  as  we  shall  here- 
after show.  The  pure  hydrated  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid 
which  fumes  slightly  in  the  air,  and  its  odour  is  intensely 
pungent;  specific  gravity  1.235.  It  acts  as  a  caustic  when 
applied  to  the  skin.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  acetic  acid 
by  forming  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  deposits 
metallic  silver  upon  being  heated. 

Its  formula  is,  Cj  H  O,  +  aq. 

It  combines  with  the  different  bases  to  constitute  a  class  of  salts 
called  formiates. 
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Table  XLIX.    Hydrates  of  the  Orgamc  Adds. 


Name. 

Whence  obtained. 

Formula. 

Bemaila. 

I.    Natural  Aans. 

Acetic 

Juices  of  many  plants     . 

C,  H,0«    aq 

Oxalic 

Leayes  of  Rumex,  Oxalis,  &c. 

C«        0»    aq 

Benzoic 

Resins  of  the  Styraces  . 

C„H,0„    aq 

Kinic 

Bark  of  the  Cinchonaceae 

Cy  HiOs,    aq 

Yalerianic  • 

Valeriana  officinalis 

C,oHaO„    aq 

Lactic 

Milk  and  animal  fluids  . 

Cg  H,0^    aq 

1 

Formic 
Uric 

Fumaric     . 
Racemic     • 
Tartaric 

From  ants 
Urine  of  camivora 
Fumaria  officinalis 
Juice  of  the  grape 
Juice  of  the  grape 

Cj  H  0^    aq 

C4  H  0*    aq 
C4  11, 0«    aq 
Cg  Il4  0,o.2aq 

iNohydnte 
(known, 
risomeric 
{with 
( malaeic. 

llsomeric. 

• 

Malic 

Apples  and  fruits  in  general    . 

Cg  H.Oe,  2aq 

Gallic 

Nut  galls      .         •         •         . 

CV  H  0»  2aq 

Citric 

Fruits  of  the  Aurantiacem 

C,jH,0.„3aq 

Aconitic 

Aconite        .... 

C.JIjOg,  3aq 

1 

Meconic 

Milky  juice  of  Papayeiace»    . 

CmH  0„,3aq 

1 

1 

Tannic 

Nut  galls  and  astringent  barks 

Ci8  Hj  O9,  Saq 

Cinchonic  . 

Bark  of  Cinchonaceae 

C,4  Hg  Og,  4aq 

1 
1 

II.     Artificial  Aci 

DS. 

Pyrotartaric 

Tartaric  acid,  by  sublimation  • 

C,  H,  0«    aq 

1 

Pyroracemic 

Racemic  ditto,  ditto 

Ce  HjOa,    aq 

1 

TMay  be  oV 

Citraconic  . 

Citric  ditto,       ditto 

CioH,0«    aq 

Itained  in  aa 
]  anhydrous     1 

Pyromeconic 

Meconic  ditto,   ditto 

Cio  lIjOj,     aq 

(state. 

Pyrogallic  . 

Gallic  ditto,       ditto 

Ce  H,0„     aq 

1 
1 

Metagallic  . 
Ellagic 
Tartralic     . 

Gallic  ditto,  by  heat 
Fermentation  of  gallic  acid 
Tartaric  by  fusion 

Cjj  Hj  0»    aq 
C,  H  0^    aq 
C.eHgO«^3aq 

fOr   mono-, 
\  hydrate  of 
1  gallic  acid. 

Tartrelic     . 

Ditto,         ditto 

C16  Hg  Oso,2aq 

Itaconic 

Citric,  by  sublimation  . 

C,oH,Oe,  2aq 

Malaeic 

Malic,          ditto     . 

Cg  Hg  Oe,  2aq 

i 

Comenic     . 

Meconic,  by  boiling  its  solution 

Cien,08,2aq 

: 
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S  948.  The  organic  acids  often  exist  in  vegetables  and 
animals  in  a  state  of  combination  with  inorganic  bases,  and 
the  latter  constitute,  with  the  fixed  acids  which  we  have  noticed, 
the  ashes  which  are  left  after  their  complete  combustion;  but 
they  are  found  also  in  union  with  a  numerous  class  of  organic 
bases,  which  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  As 
the  organic  acids  are  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with 
all  the  salifiable  bases  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  so  are  these 
organic  bases  capable  of  forming  salts  with  the  mineral  acids, 
and  the  compounds  which  hence  result  are  literally  numberless. 

§  949.  The  discovery  of  the  class  of  vegetable  salifiable 
bases  is  one  of  very  modem  date,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1816  that  mo'i'phia  was  first  extracted  from  opium,  or  the 
inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy.  When  once  the  idea  had  been 
promulgated  that  vegetable  alkalies  might  be  formed  by  organic 
processes,  chemists  began  to  hunt  for  them  with  great  diligence 
and  with  proportionate  success. 

They  greatly  resemble  one  another  in  composition,  and  are 
generally  characterized  by  containing  nitrogen  in  their  compo- 
sition. It  might,  therefore,  be  anticipated,  that  under  many 
circumstances  their  properties  would  be  very  similar,  and  in 
fact  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  establish  specific  differences 
between  them  than  between  the  metallic  bases. 

They  do  not  exist  in  vegetables  in  an  uncombined  state,  but 
are  always  found  united  with  an  acid.  This  acid  is  sometimes 
peculiar  to  the  combination  or  to  certain  tribes  of  plants  in 
which  it  is  found,  as  the  meconic,  the  kinic,  &c.  They  are  very 
little  soluble  in  water;  but  their  salts  much  more  so.  This  is 
one  of  their  most  remarkable  characters.  Some  of  them  require 
as  much  as  16,000  parts  of  that  liquid  for  their  solution;  but 
they  are  a  little  more  taken  up  by  hot  than  by  cold  water. 
They  are  all  soluble  in  alcohol,  which,  especially  when  hot, 
takes  them  up  very  freely.  Many  of  these  bases  have  very 
decided  alkaline  characters:  they  turn  the  syrup  of  violets  green ; 
they  restore  the  colour  of  reddened  litmus,  and  possess  the 
property  of  completely  neutralizing  the  acids.  In  the  process 
of  electrolysis  they  make  their  appearance  at  the  platinode  of 
the  battery,  but  the  exact  cation  which  travels  in  the  circuit 
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has  not  yet  been  determined,  the  process  being  difficult  to 
conduct  on  account  of  the  insolubility  of  the  products. 

Their  affinity  for  the  acids  is  so  strong  that  they  can  pre- 
cipitate the  greatest  part  of  the  non-alkaline  metallic  oxides; 
but  as  they  are  themselves  so  extremely  insoluble  in  water, 
they  are  precipitated  by  the  alkalies,  even  including  magnesia. 

§  950.  From  these  marked  properties  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that  their  separation  from  their  native  compounds  cannot 
be  difficult.  They  are  found  combined  with  an  acid;  this  acid 
which  is  soluble  forms  with  them  soluble  compounds;  it  is 
sufficient,  therefore,  to  macerate  the  vegetable  in  water  to 
obtain  this  salt;  the  vegetable  bases  are  insoluble  and  precipi- 
tated by  the  soluble  alkalies,  so  by  adding  ammonia  to  their 
solution  a  precipitate  is  formed;  this  precipitate  will  be  mixed 
with  impurities  from  which  it  may,  in  some  degree,  be  freed 
by  washing;  they  are  taken  up  by  alcohol,  and  when  dried, 
they  are  further  purified  by  solution  in  that  fluid;  this  process 
is  susceptible  of  advantageous  modifications  for  extracting  the 
different  bases,  but  by  such  means  they  may  all  be  obtained. 

We  will  proceed  to  give  the  constitution  of  two  or  three 
species  for  the  sake  of  illustration  and  future  reference. 

^951.  Morphia  is  one  of  several  alkaline  bodies  which 
have  been  extracted  from  opium.  The  results  of  its  ultimate 
analysis  give  the  formula — 

C^  NHao  0« 

which  agrees  with  the  equivalent  constitution  of  its  salts;  the 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia  being  composed  of — 

Morphia         .         *         •         .61 
Hydrochloric  acid  .         •         .37 

and  the  sulphate  of — 

Morphia        .         •        .         .61 
Sulphuric  acid        .         •         .49 

§  952.  Codda  is  found  associated  with  morphia  in  the 
juice  of  the  poppy,  and  appears  to  differ  from  it  only  in  con- 
taining one  equivalent  less  of  oxygen,  its  analysis  giving  the 
formula — 

C„  NH«,  0, 

It  is  remarkable  for  being  die  most  soluble  of  these  alkalies. 
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being  taken  up  by  two  parts  of  boiling  water.  Another  pair  of 
vegetable  alkidies^  differing  from  one  another  only  by  one  equi- 
valent of  oxygen^  is  found  in  the  Peruvian  barks  or  varieties 
of  the  cinchona. 

§  953.  Quinia  is  most  abundant  in  the  Cinchona  cordi- 

folia.    When  first  precipitated  by  ammonia  it  is  in  the  state  of 

a  hydrate^  which  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  about  300^,  and  parts 

with  the  whole  of  its  water.     Its  salts  are  mostly  crystallizable 

and  intensely  bitter. 

Its  constitution  is,  C^o  NH^s  O2 

§  954.  CinchofMa  predominates  in  the  pale  bark  of  the 
Cinchoma  Condamine;  it  crystallizes  more  readily  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  than  the  preceding  base.  In  its  principal 
properties  it  greatly  resembles  qiiinia. 

Its  formula  is,  Cjo  NH^^  ^ 

§  955.  Strychnia  and  Brucia;  two  alkalies  which  occur 
together  in  different  species  of  strychnos,  differ  from  one  another 
in  the  number  of  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which 
enter  into  their  composition. 

The  formula  of  Strychnia  is,  C44  H^  N^  Og 
The  formula  of  Brucia        •    C44  H25  N^  O7 

They  both  act  as  violent  poisons  upon  the  animal  economy, 
but  the  first  with  most  fatal  energy.  Their  salts  are  mostly 
crystallizable. 

§  956.  Urea.  An  organic  salifiable  base  of  animal 
origin,  which,  it  is  said,  exists  in  the  form  of  lactate  of  urea  in 
human  urine.  It  is  a  feeble  base,  but  combines  with  most  acids 
and  forms  crystallizable  salts.  It  may  be  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating urine  in  a  water-bath  to  the  thickness  of  a  syrup.  After 
cooling,  a  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  it,  and  a 
precipitate  takes  place  which  is  oxalate  of  urea.  It  is  then 
rubbed  up  with  chalk  and  water  to  a  thick  cream,  when  all  acid 
reaction  is  destroyed.  It  is  then  strained  and  evaporated 
without  boiling  to  a  small  bulk,  when  crystals  of  urea  are 
deposited  upon  cooling.  They  must  be  purified  by  a  second 
operation  with  animal  charcoal,  and  by  a  third  crystallization 
may  be  obtained  colourless  and  inodorous.     Its  taste  is  acrid 
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and  bitter,  but  cooling  like  nitre.     The  formula  derived  fipom  its 
ultimate  analysis  is 

C2  Ng  H4  O2 

We  shall  describe  a  mode  of  forming  it  artificially  hereafter. 


Table  L.     Organic  Buses. 


Name. 

Whence  obtained. 

Formula. 

Bemark& 

Cinchonia 

Quinia 
Aricina     . 

(Bark  of  the  Cin) 
\     chonaceae        •    | 

Ditto 

Ditto 

CjQ  N  H18  Og 
C«N  H„0, 

1 

Supposed  three' 
Voxides  of  the! 
Isame  radicle. 

Codeia 
Morphia    . 

Opium 

Ditto 

lOxides  of  the 
fsame     radicle.j 

Narcotina 

Ditto 

C«N  H^O,; 

(liebig). 

Thebaia    . 

Ditto 

C^NHhO, 

Narceia     . 

Ditto 

C^N  HjoOij 

Pseudo  -Morphia 

Ditto 

C^N  HjgO^ 

(Pellctier.) 

Delphia     . 

( Delphinium      8ta- 1 
I     phjsagria         .    ) 

C„  N  H^  0» 

Veratria   . 

j  Seeds  of  Veratrum ) 
1      Sabadiila         .   I 

C„N  H^Ofl 

Nicotia 

Tobacco-leaves 

CioN  Hg 

Solania 

SolanacesB     . 

^siN  'Bfs^O^a 

Atropia 

Belladonna    . 

C«N  He,0, 

Strychnia  . 
Brucia 

Nux  vomica 

Brucia   antidysen-) 
terica     •         .   ) 

HRegnault). 

Jerria 

Yeratrum  album    . 

OqoNsH^jO^ 

Chelidonia 

Chelidonium  majus 

C40N3HS0O6 

Urea 

Urine  of  animals    . 

C«  NjH^  0, 
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§  957-  Salicin  is  a  principle  which  abounds  in  the 
bark  of  those  species  of  willow  which  have  a  bitter  taste^  and 
may  be  separated  from  the  extract  by  digestion  with  oxide  of 
lead.  After  a  few  days  it  forms  a  mass  of  crystalline  fibres 
which  may  bepurified  by  the  usual  processes.  It  is  very  white^ 
and  possesses  a  very  bitter  taste;  it  dissolves  in  18  parts  of 
cold  and  one  of  boiling  water;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  but  not 
in  ether;  it  fuses  at  248%  but  is  decomposed  at  a  higher 
temperature. 

Its  formula  is,  C^i  H^g  O^  +  2  HO 

It  contains  no  nitrogen  in  its  constitution^  and  does  not 
combine  with  acids^  nor  possess  other  alkaline  properties.  It 
forms  a  purple  red  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol,  by  which  test  it 
may  be  detected  even  in  the  dry  bark. 

§  958.  Phhridzin  exists  in  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the 
various  species  of  apple^  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees.  It  may 
be  prepared  from  an  infusion  in  weak  spirit,  at  120^.  On 
distilling  off  the  spirit,  the  substance  crystallizes  from  the  re- 
maining liquid.  It  forms  brilliant  white  silky  plates  and 
needles.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  boiling 
water,  but  very  litde  soluble  in  cold  water. 
The  formula  of  its  crystals  is, 

C£i  H„  Oe  +   4H0 

At  212^  it  parts  with  two  equivalents  of  water,  melts  at 
226%  and  boils  at  350°. 

§  959.  Caffemis  a  neutral  crystalline  principle  obtained 
from  coffee  berries  and  tea  leaves.  It  contains  a  large  portion 
of  nitrogen  in  its  constitution,  and  yet  has  no  basic  properties. 
It  may  be  obtained  from  an  infusion  of  either  tea  or  raw  coffee, 
by  precipitating  some  foreign  matters  by  subacetate  of  lead,  and 
throwing  down  the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
filtering  and  evaporating  the  liquid.  The  caffein  will  then 
separate  in  crystals  on  cooling.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  alcohcd.  It  possesses  a  weak  bitter  taste.  It  fuses 
at  352%  and  sublimes  below  its  point  of  fusion. 

The  formula  of  its  orj^stals  is, 

Cg  N.  H5  Og   +   HO 
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Tablb  LI.     Neutral  Cryatcdlizable  Principles. 


Name. 

Whence  obtained. 

Formiila. 

't^J>^ln^^g*- 

Salicin  .     • 
Phloridzin . 
Asparagin  . 
Caffein  .     . 
Piperin .     . 
Cantharidin 
Amygdalin 

Bark  of  the  willow   .     .     . 
Bark  of  the  roots  of  apple  . 
Asparagus  plants  .... 
Tea  leayes  and  coffee  berries 

Pepper 

Cantharis  vesicatoria     .     . 
From  the  almond      .     .     • 

C,,H,,09,  2aq 
^aiHaOj^  4aq 
C4  N    H4  03,aq 
C!b  N,  H5  O^aq 

C34N        HjgOe, 

^10            H5    O4, 

C40N    H^0«, 

\  These  8ub- 
1  stances  are 
1  quite  ana- 
logous. 

VOLATILE  OILS  AND  RESINS. 

§  960.  The  volatile  oils  and  resins  exists  for  the  most 
part,  conjointly,  ready  formed  in  plants  as  secreted  by  their 
proper  organs. 

The  essential  oils,  as  the  former  are  also  named,  may  be 
extracted  by  distillation  with  water :  for  although  their  boiling- 
points  are  often  as  high  as  400%  they  emit  Yapour  at  212^  of 
proportionate  density  and  tension,  which  passing  over  with  the 
steam  condenses  with  it,  and  tihe  two  liquids  immediately  sepa- 
rate. When  exposed  to  cold  they  generally  separate  into  a 
solid  and  liquid  portion  sometimes  designated  as  stearopten  and 
elaopten.  They  have  all  strong  peculiar  odours,  and  an  acrid^ 
burning  taste.  Some  of  them  are  formed  in  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation, by  changes  in  the  vegetable  matters  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  more  particularly  advert. 

§  961.  The  oils  which  pre-exist  in  the  plants  are  charac- 
terized by  not  dissolving  in  solution  of  potassa  and  being  lighter 
than  water.  They  combine  with  muriatic  acid  and  form  heavy- 
oily  substances,  and  by  treatment  with  chlorine  their  hydrogen 
is  abstracted  and  replaced  by  that  element.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes;  1st.,  those  which  are  pure  forms  of 
hydrocarbon  and  are  isomeric,  and  of  which  the  general  formula 
is  C5  H4,  or  its  multiple:  and,  2nd.,  those  which  contain 
oxygen.    As  a  specimen  of  the  first  we  will  select 
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§  962.  Oil  of  Turpentine,  4  (C^  H4).  Turpentine  is  a 
well  known  semi-fluid  resin  which  flows  from  the  different 
species  of  the  pine.  When  it  is  distUled  with  water  the  vapour 
of  the  volatile  oil  passes  over  and  is  condensed.  It  is  a  colour- 
less thin  liquid^  of  a  peculiar  odour.  When  perfectly  pure  its 
specific  gravity  is  0.860,  and  its  boiling-point  312°.  It  is  very 
inflammable,  and  bums  with  the  deposition  of  much  carbon.  It 
is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  density  of  its  vapour 
is  about  5.010. 

The  volatile  oils  of  the  second  class  are  also  aU  composed  of 
hydrocarbon,  of  the  formula  C5  H4,  or  its  multiple,  combined 
with  oxygen  or  the  elements  of  water.  They  are  rather  more 
soluble  in  water  than  the  oils  of  the  first  class.  We  may  take 
as  an  example 

§  963.  OU  of  Lavender,  3(0^  HJ  +  H2  O^.  It  is  a  well 
known  essence  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  the  lavender.  Its 
odour  is  very  fragrant ;  its  specific  gravity  0.896,  and  its  boiling- 
point  397°. 

§  964.  Camphor,  4(0^  H4)  +  20.  This  substance,  which 
is  obtained  from  the  natural  exudation  of  the  Laurus  camphora, 
a  native  of  Japan,  and  also  by  distillation  of  the  wood  of  the 
same  tree,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  a  volatile  oil  which  is 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  white  and  translucent, 
of  a  crystalline  structure,  and  somewhat  tough.  It  pqssesses  a 
peculiar  taste  and  odour,  and  may  be  obtained  in  brilliant  crys- 
tals by  sublimation.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.985 ;  it  fuses  at 
347°,  and  boils  at  399°. 
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Table  LII.    Essential  Oils. 


Name. 


Whence  obtained. 


Formula. 


Remarics. 


Turpentine 
Juniper 
Sayine . 
Elemi  . 
Lemons 
Rose 


C«  ^16 


1.  Not  containing  Oxygen. 
Resin  of  Pinus  abies 
Berries  .  • 
Leaves  •  . 
Elemi  resin  . 
Rind  .  •  • 
The  solid  oil      ..OH 

2.  Containing  Oxygen. 


These  oils  are 

all  isomeric, 
\but  the  den- 
'sity  of  their 

vapours  vaiy 

for  each. 


Bitter  almonds  . 

Meadow  sweet  . 

Cinnamon 

Anise  .     . 
Cummin  • 
Spearmint 
Pennyrojal 
Camphor  . 

Mustard  .     . 


Kernels 
Flowers 
Bark  . 


Seeds  . 
Seeds  • 
Leaves 
Leaves 
Wood 


Ci4  Hg  0« 
Ci4  Hg  O4 

C|8  Hq  Oj 

Cgo  H12  Oj 
^35  Hjg  O 

Cjo  Hg    O 

^80  Hi5  Oj 


{Hjdruretben- 
zule. 
jHjdruretsali- 
\     cule. 
J  Hjdruret  cin- 
I     namule    . 


1 


Isomeric. 


{ 


Oxide  of  tur- 
pentine. 


3.  Containing  Sulphur. 

I  Seeds |  Cg  H5  N  Sg  | 


The  essential  oils  of  onions,  assafcstida,  horseradish,  and  hops, 
also  contain  sulphur  in  considerable  quantity. 


RESINS. 

§  964.  The  resins^  the  varieties  of  which  are  almost  end- 
less, flow  from  the  trees  by  the  organs  of  which  they  are 
secreted  in  solution  in  the  esseiitial  oils :  indeed  they  appear  to 
be  products  of  the  oxidation  of  those  compounds,  which  all  gra- 
dually absorb  oxygen.      No  carbonic  acid  is  formed  by  this 
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process^  but  hydrogen  is  sometimes  removed  and  replaced  by 
oxygen  and  water  formed.  •  In  their  natural  soft  state  these 
mixtures  go  by  the  name  of  balsams. 

The  resins  are  distinguished  by  not  being  volatile  without 
decomposition^  insoluble  in  water^  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol^ 
essential  oils^  and  alkaline  solutions.  They  are  generally 
capable  of  acting  as  acids.  The  resins  of  turpentine  may  be 
taken  as  illustrations. 

§  965.  The  residue  of  the  distillation  of  oil  of  turpentine 
goes  by  the  name  of  rosin  or  colophony.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Johnston^  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  most  elaborate 
examination  of  the  resins^)  it  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  resins^ 
the  pinic  and  the  syhnc  acids^  which  may  be  separated  by  cold 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0.865,  which  does  not  dissolve  the 
latter. 

§  966.  The  Pinic  Acid  is  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic 
solution  by  acetate  of  copper.  The  pinate  of  copper  is  dissolved 
in  strong  boiling  spirit  and  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid^  amd 
then  mixed  with  water :  it  precipitates  as  a  resinous  powder 
which  may  be  dried  at  a  moderate  heat.  It  is  colourless ;  melts 
at  257° ;  and  softens  at  149°.  It  expels  carbonic  acid  from  the 
bases,  and  its  alkaline  salfcs  are  soluble ;  its  earthy  and  metallic 
salts  are  inaoluble  in  water,  but  many  of  them  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Its  formula  is,  C^o  H30  O4 

§  967*  The  Sylvic  Acid,  which  remains  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  pinic,  must  be  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  rhombic  crystals.  It  melts 
at  212°;  and  its  formula  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
pinic  add,  C40  H30  04.  Its  salts  exactly  resemble  those  of  the 
last  acid.  Both  these  acids  by  being  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion 
for  some  time  become  brown,  and  are  converted  into  a  stronger 
acid  than  either  of  the  two,  which  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

§  968.  In  the  resins  as  naturally  produced  there  is  gene- 
rally a  similar  mixture  of  many  kinds  together,  and  Johnston 
has  shown  that  they  may  be  all  derived  from  oils  having  the 
constitution  of  8  (C5  H4) 
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Wax,  &c. 

§  969.  Wax;  this  principle,  which  differs  in  its  characters 
both  from  oils  and  resins,  exists  in  many  plants,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  bruising  them  and  boiling  in  water;  when  it  melts 
and  floats  upon  the  surface.  The  berries  of  the  Myrica  cerifera, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  Ceroxyhn,  afford  considerable  quantities 
of  wax  by  this  process. 

It  is  also  the  product  of  the  secretion  of  bees.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  .96,  and  melting-point  150^.  It  may  be  distilled 
with  little  change.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  or 
ether.  It  combines  with  the  fixed  alkalies,  but  does  not  undergo 
saponification.  It  burns  in  the  air  with  a  bright  flame.  The 
result  of  its  analysis  is  as  follows: — 

Carbon  ....  81.874 
Hydrogen  ....  12.672 
Oxygen      ....       5.454 

100.000 


§  970.  Caoutchouc,  the  inspissated  milky  juice  of  several 
tropical  plants,  as  the  Hevaa,  the  Jatropha  elastica,  has  long 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Indian  Rubber.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol;  but  is  soluble  in  fresh  distilled  oil  of 
turpentine  and  naphtha.  It  bums  in  the  air  with  a  smoky 
flame.  It  fuses  when  heated  to  450^,  and  remains  more  or  les^ 
viscid.     It  is  a  native  pure  form  of  hydrocarbon. 

Formula,  Ce  H^ 

It  is  remarkably  indifferent  to  the  action  of  chemical  agents. 

COLOURING  MATTERS. 

§  971.  This  subdivision  of  organic  products  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  inconsistent  with  the  principle  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  inculcate  (§  229),  viz.  that  the  colours  of  natural 
objects  are  dependent  upon  their  specific  action  upon  the  com- 
pound rays  of  light,  and  might  seem  to  countenance  the  common 
prejudice  that  there  is  something  substantial  in  the  nature  of 
colour ;  but  profuse  as  is  the  bountiful  Creator  of  all  things  in 
every  thing  which  can  adorn  his  wonderful  creation,  there  is,  so 
to  speak,  a  calculated  economy  in  the  works  of  nature  which 
seems  to  discountenance  extravagance  by  the  exact  expenditure 
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of  just  so  much  of  a  material  as  may  be  required  to  produce  an  in- 
tended purpose,  and  no  more.  Thus  the  fragrance  of  the  sweetest 
flowers  is  with  difficulty  collected  in  the  form  of  their  essential 
oils  for  the  luxury  of  the  rich ;  while  the  colours  of  the  rose 
and  the  violet  depend  upon  very  minute  portions  of  peculiar 
compounds  sparingly  disseminated  in  their  petals,  but  adapted 
by  their  constitution  to  act  upon  light  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  the  pleasing  and  harmonious  effect  upon  the  eye  which 
every  one  is  capable  of  appreciating  and  enjoying. 

Of  these  seemingly  precious  products  of  animal,  and  espe« 
daily  vegetable  organizations,  we  are  in  comparative  ignorance ; 
but  what  is  known  concerning  them  cannot  but  excite  a  strong 
desire  of  further  knowledge.  We  will  describe  a  few  of  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
a  certain  degree  of  analogy  amongst  the  different  individuals  of 
the  class.  They  are,  many  of  them^  capable  of  entering  into 
intimate  combination  with  other  substances,  both  organic  and 
inorganic,  without  losing  their  peculiar  actions  upon  the  lumi- 
niferous  ether,  and  by  such  transfer  are  rendered  subservient  to 
the  wants  and  luxury  of  man  in  the  arts  of  painting,  dyeing, 
and  calico  printing.  Those  which  have  been  thus  utilized  have 
of  course  been  most  studied  and  are  best  known. 

§  972.  Indigo.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
colouring  principles  is  secreted  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
leaves  of  a  variety  of  plants  of  different  genera.  Most  of  these, 
as  the  Indigoferaj  are  natives  of  hot  climates ;  but  a  few,  as  the 
Isatis  tinctoria,  belong  to  the  more  temperate  regions.  In  its 
natural  state  it  is  colourless,  and  as  long  as  the  tissue  of  the  leaf 
is  unbroken  it  remains  so.  It  assumes  a  deep  blue  colour  by 
the  action  of  oxygen.  The  dye-stuff  is  extracted  for  use  either 
from  the  fresh  or  dried  plant  by  suffering  it  to  macerate  in 
water  some  time,  during  which  it  undergoes  chemical  changes, 
which  cause  its  deposition  in  the  form  of  a  blue  feculent  preci- 
pitate. It  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  square  cakes  of  a 
deep  blue  colour,  which  generally  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  colouring  matter ;  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  soluble 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  still  but  a  mixture  of 
several  bodies,  as  indigo  red,  indigo  brown,  and  indigo  gluten, 
which,  however,  may  be  removed  by  treatment  with  alcohol  and 
diluted  acids  and  alkalies. 
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§  973  •  When  pure  the  precipitated  indigo  is  a  rich  blue 
powder,  which,  when  burnished,  assumes  the  colour  and  lustre 
of  burnished  copper:  and  it  is  remarkable  that  most  of  these 
concentrated  colouring  principles  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
purity,  the  brilliancy,  and  the  intensity  of  the  coloured  light 
which  they  radiate,  are  capable  of  metallic  reflexion  by  similar 
treatment.  Prussian  blue,  or  sesqui-ferrocjranide  of  iron 
(§  1027)^  possesses  this  property  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 

Indigo,  when  cautiously  heated,  may  be  sublimed  in  prisms 
of  a  dark  purple  colour,  possessing  something  of  the  metallic 
lustre.  Its  vapour  is  of  a  rich  purple,  and  something  resembles 
that  of  iodine. 

Its  formula  is,  C|«  NH^  O^ 

§  974.  When  blue  indigo  is  exposed  to  deoxidating 
agents,  as  protoxide  of  iron,  protochloride  of  tin,  or  sulphurous 
acid,  it  is  restored  to  the  state  of  white  indigo,  in  which  it 
originally  existed  in  the  leaves.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alkalies.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the 
alkaline  solution,  the  white  indigo  is  precipitated^  and  may  be 
obtained  and  preserved  as  a  crystalline  powder  by  careful  exclu- 
sion of  oxygen.  It  is  now  believed  that  white  indigo  is  not 
deoxidated  blue  indigo,  but  a  compound  of  blue  indigo  and 
hydrogen,  and  that  in  its  formation  water  is  decomposed;  the 
deoxidating  agents  employed  taking  the  oxygen,  and  the  hydro- 
gen passing  to  the  indigo,  the  formula  of  white  indigo  being, 

C,e  NH5  O,   +   H 

The  solution  of  blue  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  is  used  in  the 
arts  to  dye  what  is  called  saxon  blue,  which  is  but  a  fugitive 
colour;  but  the  solution  of  white  indigo  in  Ume  water  is  still 
more  extensively  used  for  dyeing  a  much  more  substantial  blue* 
For  this  purpose  the  cloth  is  immersed  in  a  hot  bath  of  the 
solution  till  it  has  thoroughly  imbibed  it,  and  it  is  then  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  combines  with  the  hydrogen  and 
restores  it  to  its  blue  colour. 

§  975.  Madder.     The  dried  roots  of  the  Bubia  tinctorum 

constitute   the   madder  of  commerce.    They  contain   several 

colouring  matters,  some  of  which  are  of  the  highest  importance. 

Alizarin^  or  Madder  Red,     When  the  roots  are  boiled  in 

a  strong  solution  of  alum,  and  the  filtered  hot  solution  allowed 
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to  cool,  a  red  brown  substance  precipitates,  which  may  be 
purified  by  repeated  similar  decoctions  and  solutions  in  ether. 
When  heated  it  sublimes;  forming  brilliant  orange  needles. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  ether  and 
alcohol.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  with  a  purple,  and  potassa  or 
lime  with  a  violet  colour. 

Its  formula  is  said  to  be, 

C37  H|£  Oio 
It  forms,  in  combination  with  alumina,   the   splendid  colour 
known  by  the  name  of  Tkirkey  red. 

Madder  Purple.  When,  after  the  precipitation  of  alizarin, 
some  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  aluminous  decoction  of 
the  roots,  madder  purple  is  thrown  down.  The  form  is  an 
orange-red  crystalline  powder;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but 
more  so  in  hot  water.  The  solution  is  rose-red.  It  is  fusible ; 
and  when  more  strongly  heated  a  portion  sublimes,  but  the 
greater  part  is  decomposed. 

§  976.  Brazilin  and  Htematoxylin  may  be  extracted 
respectively  from  Brazil  wood  and  logwood  by  decoction  in 
water.  The  solution  is  to  be  agitated  with  hydrated  oxide  of 
lead,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  then 
to  be  treated  with  alcohol.  Some  tannic  acid  mixed  with  the 
solution  may  be  separated  by  gelatin. 

Brazilin  forms  orange  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.     Its  solutions  are  of  a  yellowish-red  colour. 

Hsematoxylin  is  firequently  met  with  in  native  crystals  in 
the  clefts  of  the  logwood.  It  is  slightly  bitter  and  astringent ; 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  copiously  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  forms  brownish-red  solutions. 

§  977-  Qtiercitrin.  A  yellow  colouring  principle,  which 
may  be  extracted  from  the  bark  of  Quercus  infusoria  by  simple 
decoction  and  spontaneous  evaporation  and  crystallization. 
When  pure  it  resembles  very  small  crystals  of  yellow  prussiate 

of  potassa. 

Its  formula  is,  C^e  Hg  O9  +  HO 

§  978.  Ordn.  Many  species  of  lichen  contain  substances 
which  produce  by  contact  with  air  and  ammonia  rich  purple 
or  blue  colouring  matters,  constituting  the  archil  or  litmus 
of  commerce.     As  an  example  we  will  take  orcin,  which  is 
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obtained  by  digesting  the  Variolaria  dealbata  in  alcohol,  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  and  re-solution  in  water.  From  the  solution 
evaporated  to  the  thickness  of  a  syrup  colourless  crystals  may 
be  obtained  of  a  disagreeable  sweet  taste.  They  fuse  easily,  and 
may  be  sublimed  unaltered. 

Their  formula  is,  0^8  H7  O,  +  2  HO 

It  is  converted  into  a  crimson  powder  by  exposure  to  air, 
and  the  vapours  of  ammonia,  which  is  the  important  ingredient 
in  litmus.  By  this  treatment  orcin  takes  into  its  constitution 
1  equivalent  of  ammonia  and  5  of  oxygen,  and  becomes 

^18  ^10  N  Og 

§  979.  Carmine,  This  colouring  principle  is  a  product 
of  animal  organization.  It  exists  in  many  insects  of  the  genus 
Coccus.  It  is  chiefly  extracted  for  use  from  Cochineal  and  Lac. 
It  is  prepared  in  greatest  purity  from  the  former  by  digestion  in 
ether,  to  remove  fatty  matters,  and  afterwards  in  alcohol.  The 
alcohol  is  evaporated  by  cautious  distillation,  and  the  residue 
carefully  dried.  It  is  then  purified  by  another  digestion  in 
alcohol,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  ether  in  the  form  of 
a  purple  red  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
not  in  ether.  It  melts  at  1 22°,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  high 
heat.  In  combination  with  oxide  of  tin  it  forms  a  bright  scarlet 
colour.     It  contains  nitrogen,  and  its  formula  is  said  to  be 

C^g  NH«6  Ojo 
Table  LIII.     Colouring  Matters. 


Name. 

Whence  obtained. 

Fonnnla. 

Alizarin 

Madder  roots  . 

Cj7  U,j  0,0 

Carmine 

Cochineal  insect 

C«  N  H«  0« 

Blue  Indigo  • 

Isatis  tinctoria,  &c.  . 

C.  N  H^  0, 

W  hite  Indigo 

From  indigo     . 

C„  N  H«  0, 

Ifiatin 

From  oxidation  of  indigo  . 

C.6  N  H,  0, 

Orcin 

Variolaria 

Cu,  H^  0„  2  aq 

Orcein 

From  orcin     . 

C,8  N  H,o  Os 

Erythrin 

Variolaria,  &c. 

Cgg  H,j  O9 

Quercitrin    . 

Quercitron  bark 

C16  Hj  Og,  aq 
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XX.    METAMORPHOSIS  OF  ORGANIC 

PRODUCTS. 

§  980.  In  our  examination  of  the  structure  of  inorganic 
bodies  which  results  from  the  concurrence  of  different  forces, 
we  have  taken  occasion  to  point  out  certain  curious  cases  of 
unstable  equilibrium  amongst  particles  of  even  elementary  sub- 
stances, which  are  liable  to  subversion,  and  to  spontaneous  re- 
adjustment from  very  slight  impulses ;  by  which  their  physical 
properties  are  altered  but  not  their  chemical.  The  dimorphism 
of  sulphur  (§  126,  127)  is  an  instance  of  this  elementary  change, 
and  the  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  structure  of  brass, 
barley  sugar,  sulphate  of  nickel,  seleniate  of  lime  and  particularly 
of  iodide  of  mercury,  are  examples  of  the  same  kind  of  structural 
change  in  compound  bodies. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  such  a  spontaneous  change  we  find 
in  the  beautiful  large  transparent  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  are  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  that  salt.  Their  form 
is  a  rhombic  octohedron,  the  acute  angles  of  which  are  deeply 
truncated,  and  they  contain  ten  equivalents  of  water.  These 
crystals  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  a  perfect  state  pro- 
vided that  great  care  be  taken  to  guard  them  from  any  abrasion 
of  their  surfaces  :  but  if  their  surfaces  be  broken  in  the  slightest 
degree,  even  by  the  scratch  of  a  pin's  point,  efflorescence  will 
take  place  from  that  point;  they  will  throw  off  the  greatest  part 
of  their  water  of  crystallization,  and  speedily  crumble  down  into 
a  white  powder.  Thus  mechanical  force,  light,  heat,  adhesion, 
&c.,  are  capable  of  originating  such  changes;  which,  commenced 
but  at  a  single  point,  will  quickly  run  through  a  whole  mass  of 
matter  of  such  delicate  structure. 

§  981.  Reasoning  from  analogy  we  should  expect  that 
when,  in  addition  to  other  forces,  complex  chemical  attractions 
are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  mutual  influence,  similar  states 
of  equilibrium  and  similar  disturbances  would  arise ;  which 
would  manifest  themselves  by  metamorphoses  and  changes  of 
chemical  properties.  And  this  we  shall  find  to  be  pre-emi- 
nently the  case  with  the  complicated  products  of  organization ; 
in  which  a  number  of  affinities  are  nicely  balanced  by  the  vital 

2  T 
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processes,  but  the  arrangement  of  which  is  liable  to  subversion 
and  re-adjustment  even  by  slight  causes^  and  particularly  when 
brought  under  the  influence  of  other  bodies  presented  to  them. 

§  982.  The  field  of  investigation  which  has  very  recently 
been  opened  to  experiment  in  such  organic  metamorphoses  is 
apparently  boundless ;  and  it  has  been  taken  possession  of  by 
labourers  of  the  highest  talent  and  activity ;  the  fruits  of  whose 
industry  are  so  abundant  as  to  cover  the  ground  with  somewhat 
of  that  confusion  which  might  be  expected  from  a  number  of 
independent  workmen  actively  engaged  in  the  same  track.  The 
bearing  of  these  investigations  upon  the  theory  of  organic  radi- 
cles is  extremely  important,  as  tending  to  show  what  are  the 
most  permanent  groups  of  the  organic  elements,  and  what  the 
most  capable  of  substitution  for  each  other,  either  in  inorganic 
or  organic  combinations,  without  changing  the  type  of  the  com- 
pound *.  With  a  more  particular  view  to  this  purpose,  we  will 
proceed  to  examine  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
changes. 

§  983.  We  have  already  stated  (§  921)  that  starchy  by 
boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  made  to  undergo  that 
slight  alteration  of  the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  elements 
which  converts  it  into  sugar;  the  same  change  may  at  once 
be  determined  in  its  solution  or  in  that  of  dextrin  by  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  a  remarkable  principle  which  is  produced 
in  the  incipient  germination  of  grains  and  seeds  and  the  tubers 
of  potatoes,  to  which  the  name  of  diastase  has  been  given. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  moistening  freshly-germinating  barley 
with  half  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  pressing  it.  A  viscid 
liquid  is  thus  obtained  which  is  to  be  filtered  and  heated  to 

*  M.  Dumas  has  proposed  a  theory  of  such  substitutions,  which  has  been 
called  the  Theory  of  Types*     It  regards  organic  bodies  as  built  up  of  particles 
which  maj  be  displaced  and  replaced,  without,  as  it  were,  destroying  the  body. 
The  conservation  of  the  type  he  seems  to  look  upon,  some  how,  as  the  cause : — 
the  substitution  of  one  element  for  another — equivalent  for  equivalent — as  the 
effect.   The  organic  molecule,  the  organic  type,  constitutes  an  edifice :  a  course 
of  hydrogen,  for  instance,  may  be  replaced  by  one  of  chlorine,  oxygen,  iodine, 
&c,  without  any  modification  of  the  exterior  relations  of  the  building :  but  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  when  a  course  of  hydrogen  is  removed  another  of 
some  sort  should  be  placed  in  its  stead,  or  else  the  edifice  will  be  destroyed. 
It  is  maintained  that  in  a  chemical  type  every  element  may  be  replaced  by 
another,  and,  indeed,  every  one  in  its  turn,  so  that  not  a  trace  of  the  original 
compound  may  remain,  except  the  original  position  of  the  atoms,  and  yet  tliat 
it  may  maintain  its  leading  chemical  characters. 
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158^^  to  coagulate  and  separate  some  foreign  matters:  after 
a  second  filtration  the  diastase  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol. 
When  dried  it  is  white^  solid^  but  amorphous ;  it  is  soluble 
in  water^  and  insipid.  It  contains  nitrogen^  but  it  has  not 
been  obtained  in  sufficient  purity  for  strict  analysis.  It  has 
no  action  upon  sugar  or  most  of  the  v^etable  principles ;  but 
has  a  speci6c  action  upon  starch  or  dextrin.  It  possesses  the 
property  of  separating  the  organized  envelope  firom  the  grains 
of  the  former^  and  1  part  of  diastase  will  convert  2^000  parts  of 
starch  into  sugar.  It  acts  with  most  energy  at  a  temperature 
between  160°  and  170°.  Malt  contains  about  -y^  of  its 
weight  of  this  principle^  and  it  is  the  agent  by  which  tiie  starch 
of  the  grain  is  converted  into  sweet  wort.  This  change  is  some- 
times designated  as  the  saccharine  /ermentaiion,  and  nothing 
being  added  to^  or  taken  away  from,  the  product,  the  whole  must 
entirely  depend  upon  arrangement  or  structure. 

§  984.  Another  metamorphosis  of  the  same  elements,  in 
the  disposition  of  which  the  last  change  has  been  produced, 
may  be  effected  by  the  mere  contact  of  certain  other  substances, 
themselves  in  a  state  of  active  change,  by  which  the  particles 
resolve  themselves  into  two  compounds  of  a  more  stable  nature 
without  any  loss  or  addition  of  substance. 

If  we  take  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sugar  with  four  or  five 
of  water,  and  place  it  in  a  close  vessel,  connected  by  a  tube 
with  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  at  a  temperature  of  about  70°, 
the  process  of  what  is  called  the  Vinous  fermentation  may  be 
determined  in  it  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  vegetable 
or  animal  albumen,  fibrin,  or  gluten,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction 
or  spontaneous  decomposition.  A  small  quantity  of  the  residue 
thrown  off  in  a  previous  fermentation  of  vegetable  saccharine 
juices,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  yeast  or  ferment,  is  the 
most  active  agent  in  determining  the  change,  which  begun  at 
one  point  will  extend  through  the  whole  bulk  of  the  liquid 
however  large.  A  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  will  be 
evolved;  the  liquid  will  become  less  and  less  sweet,  till  the  sugar 
entirely  disappears,  and  alcohol  or  spirit  will  be  found  in  its 
place.  Previously  to  this  complete  change,  the  first  action  of 
the  ferment  is  to  convert  the  sugar,  whatever  its  origin,  into 
starch  or  grape  sugar,  the  formula  of  which  as  we  have  shewn 
is— ' 

^12  Hw  Oi2 

2t  2 
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which  is  exactly  equivalent  to — 

2  Alcohol     .         .         .     Ca    H„  O4 
4  Carbonic  acid     .         .     C4  Og 

C|j  Hig  Oig 


and  the  weight  of  these  products  of  fermentation  exactly  cor- 
responds to  the  weight  of  the  sugar  thus  metamorphosed.  The 
process  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  resolution  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia  into  protoxide  of  nitrogen  and  water^  by  a  gentle 
heat^  which  we  have  described  amongst  the  processes  of  inorganic 
chemistry  (§  454). 

§  985.  Absolute  or  pure  alcohol  is  separated  from  the 
first  products  of  fermentation  by  processes  of  distillation;  in  the 
last  of  which^  quick-lime  or  carbonate  of  potassa  is  employed 
to  abstract  the  last  traces  of  water  with  which  it  is  mixed.  It 
is  a  well  known  inflammable  liquid^  of  the  specific  gravity^  at 
60°^  of  0.795^  to  which  we  have  already  often  had  occasion  to 
refer.  It  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame^  and  the  products  of  its 
combustion  are  nothing  but  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

§  986.  At  a  temperature  somewhat  higher  than  that 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  vinous  fermentation^  the  saccahrine 
juices  of  plants  undergo  a  different  change,  which  may  also  be 
induced  in  solutions  of  pure  sugar  by  Diastase^  or  vegetable 
albumen,  which  have  undergone  slight  decomposition  by  some 
days^  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  moist  state.  The  substance  of 
bladder,  in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition,  will  also  deter- 
mine this  change,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Lactic  fermentation.  No  alcohol  is  produced,  but  the  liquid 
becomes  mucilaginous  and  thick;  and  two  new  substances  are 
found  in  it  in  large  quantities,  viz.,  mannite  and  lactic  acid, 
which  together  contain  the  elements  of  grape  sugar  deprived  of 
one  equivalent  of  oxygen. 

Mannite       .         .         .     Cg    H7    Og   (§917) 
Lactic  acid  .  .     C(j    H5    O5  (§  943) 

Ci£  H|8  Oji 


Carbonic  acid  and  some  combustible  gases  are  also  evolved 
in  this  process ;  but  their  exact  amounts  have  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. 
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§  987-  A  considerable  discrepancy  of  opinion  exists  with 
regard  to  the  first  impulse  which  determines  these  curious 
metamorphoses;  with  regard  to  the  sparky  as  it  were,  which 
first  ignites  the  train.  Some  have  been  led  to  imagine  a  new 
force,  which  has  been  named  the  Catalytic /orce,  with  which  the 
ferments,  which  we  have  described,  are  endued,  and  which 
resolves  bodies  into  new  compounds  merely  by  contact  with 
them,  or  by  ^^an  action  of  presenccy^^  as  it  has  been  somewhat 
obscurely  termed.  The  effects  of  this  action  have  been  called 
catalysis;  to  which,  as  distinguishing  this  class  of  phenomena  in 
which  transformations  are  determined  in  bodies  by  others  which 
do  not  participate  in  them,  there  can  be  no  objection ;  althou^^h 
it  may  be  rather  premature  to  infer  from  them  the  influence  of 
any  hitherto-undistinguished  agent. 

§  988.  Others  again  refer  the  action  of  yeast  to  the  vital 
action  of  certain  organized  globular  vesicles,  which  abound  in 
yeast,  which  increase  during  the  process  of  fermentation  by  the 
developement  of  buds,  and  constitute  rows  of  adherent  globules. 
When  placed  in  a  saccharine  fluid  they  are  supposed  to  grow  at 
the  expense  of  the  sugar,  which  is  partly  converted  into  alcohol, 
while  the  organic  being  gives  out  carbonic  acid.  It  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  that  the  first  impulse  which  upsets  the 
unstable  equilibrium  of  the  saccharine  mass  may  result  from 
the  vital  action  of  an  organized  being;  but  that  the  whole 
process  consists  of  a  vital  act  seems  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable. 

§  989.  The  third  explanation  which  is  given  is  purely  of 
a  mechanical  nature,  and  is  founded  upon  the  dynamic  law,  that 
^*a  molecule  set  in  motion  by  any  power  can  impart  its  own 
motion  to  another  molecule  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact.^^ 
Thus,  the  ferment  which  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sugar,  or 
which  is  naturally  present  in  the  saccharine  juices  of  fruits, 
being  necessarily  in  a  state  of  change,  communicates  that 
motion  to  the  particles  of  the  sugar  by  which  they  transpose 
themselves  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

§  990.  The  action,  however,  of  a  ferment  upon  organic 
substances,  has  its  most  complete  parallel  amongst  inorganic 
compounds  in  the  decomposition  of  deutoxide  of  hydrogen,  and 
deutosulphuret  of  hydrogen,  by  the   mere   contact  of  certain 
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metals  and  metallic  oxides  to  which  we  have  previously  referred, 
(§  494  &  563),  and  in  which  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity 
of  no  higher  amount  than  attaches,  perhaps,  to  other  modifi- 
cations of  the  action  of  force. 

§  991.  We  will  now  trace  the  progress  of  the  elements 
of  the  alcohol,  whidi  we  have  derived  from  the  successive 
metamorphoses  of  starch  and  sugar,  through  other  transform- 
ations of  a  similar  interesting  nature.  We  have  already  seen 
(§  500)  that  when  alcohol  is  heated  with  double  its  volume  of 
sulphuric  acid,  olefiant  gas  or  bihydrocarbon  is  produced;  in 
this  process  the  acid  does  not  necessarily  undergo  any  change, 
and  its  action  is,  probably^  merely  the  determining  the  resolution 
of  the  alcohol  into  bihydrocarbon  and  water,  for — 

Bihydrocarbon.  Water.  Alcohol* 

2{C,U^)      +     2H0     =     C4HeO, 

and  this  being  the  most  stable  adjustment  of  the  affinities  con- 
cerned, is  the  ultimate  result  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
elements. 

§  992.  But  there  is  a  transformation  which  falls  short 
of  this  final  adjustment,  which  may  be  determined  by  mixing 
the  alcohol  with  only  half  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid^  and 
proceeding  to  distillation  with  a  gentle  heat;  no  gas  is  given  ofi*^ 
but  an  inflammable  vapour  rises,  which  may  be   condensed  in 
a  refrigerated  receiver  into  a  light,  colourless,  very  limpid  liquid, 
to  which  the  name  of  Ether  has  been  given.    When  it  has  all 
distilled  over,  a  fresh  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  the  addition 
of  more  alcohol  to  the  same  acid.     The  acid,  indeed,  does  not 
necessarily  undergo  any  change  during  the  procass,  except  that 
of  becoming  gradually  diluted  with  water,  and  in  a  properly 
arranged  apparatus,  alcohol  may  be  allowed  to  trickle  into  the 
retort,  so  as  not  to  check  the  ebullition^  but  just  to  compensate 
the   quantity  which   is   removed   by  the  change.     If  proper 
caution  be  used,    and  the  adjustment  of   heat  be  properly 
attended  to,  any  portion  of  alcohol  may  be  etherized  by  the 
same  portion  of  acid.     The  product  of  these  operations  must  be 
rectified  by  mixing  it  with  about  a  sixteenth  of  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  potassa,  to  absorb  the  water,  and  careful  distillation 
from  a  water-bath. 

§  993.  Ether  has  a  peculiar,  penetrating,  and  agreeable 
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odour^  and  a  pungent,  sweetish  taste.  It  produces  intoxication 
even  when  its  vapour  is  respired  with  the  air;  its  specific 
gravity  when  pure  is  0.713;  it  is  very  volatile,  and  boils  at  a 
temperature  of  96.5;  its  vapour  is  heavy;  its  specific  gravity 
with  r^ard  to  air  as  1  being  2.58,  When  ignited  it  bums  with 
a  bright  yellow  flame,  which  deposits  some  carbon  and  leaves 
no  residue,  the  products  being  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Its 
analysis  shews  it  to  be  a  compound  of  C4  H5  O,  so  that  the 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  regarded  as  having  removed 
half  the  water  from  alcohol:  for 

Ether         .         .         .         C4  H5  0 
+  Water  .         .  H    0 

=   Alcohol     .  C4  Hfi  Oa 


§  994.  With  regard  to  the  common  radicle  of  the  two 
compounds^  alcohol  and  ether,  there  are  no  less  than  three 
views  which  may  be  taken  of  it;  each  of  which  professes  to  be 
founded  upon  experimental  evidence.  They  all  agree  in  its 
being  a  particular  form  of  hydrocarbon. 

According  to  the  first  theory  the  hydrocarbon  is   olefiant 
gaSy  and  the  constitution  of  each  is  as  follows : 

(CgHj)       +   HO  =  Alcohol 
2  (Cj  H^)   +  HO  =  Ether 

§  995.  According  to  the  second  theory,  the  hydrocarbon 

is  isomeric  with  olefiant  gas,  but  contains  double  the  number 

of  equivalents,  and  it  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 

etherine;  such  a  compound  has,  in  fact,  been  obtained  in  a 

separate  state  from  other  sources.    The  formulee  are  then  as 

follows : — 

{Q^n;)   +  2H0  =  Alcohol 
(C4H4)    +   HO      =  Ether 

§  996.  According  to  the  third  theory,  the  hydrocarbon 
is  composed  of  four  equivalents  of  carbon  and  five  of  hydrogen, 
but  has  never  been  insulated.  To  this  hypothetical  radicle  the 
name  of  etkule  has  been  given,  and  the  formulae  are  as  follows : 

(C4H5)   +  O   +  HO  =  Alcohol 
(C4H5)   +   0  =   Ether 

Ether  being  regarded  as  an  oxide  of  ethule,  and  alcohol  the 
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hydrated  oxide  of  the  same  radicle;  the  termination  ule  or 
yle  has  been  taken  to  distinguish  radicles  of  this  and  similar 
constitutions. 

§  997.  Now^  it  is  not  only  the  constitution  of  alcohol 
and  ether  which  is  concerned  in  the  determination  of  this 
radicle^  but  that  of  a  vast  number  of  other  compounds;  and 
great  confusion  has  arisen  in  this  department  of  chemistry^  not 
only  from  these  and  similar  conflicting  views^  but  firom  the 
synonymous  nomenclature  which  they  have  been  the  means  of 
introducing.  We  cannot,  unfortunately,  appeal  at  present  to 
electrolysis  to  solve  the  question,  for  no  form  of  hydrocarbon 
has  yet  been  made  to  travel  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  and  we  must 
therefore  select  for  our  hypothetical  radicle,  that  combination 
of  the  elements  which  passes  as  a  group  into  the  greatest 
number  of  combinations,  and  is  capable  of  substitution  for 
elementary  substances  most  frequently  without  change.  On 
these  grounds  we  shall  prefer  ethule  for  further  illustrations, 
and  leave  it  as  an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  to  such  as  may  be 
inclined,  to  substitute  other  forms  of  hydrocarbon  in  the 
several  examples;  with  an  assurance  that  plausible  arguments 
will  not  be  wanting  in  support  of  each. 

§  998.  Ether,  or  Oxide  of  Ethule,  is  regarded  by  many 
chemists  as  a  salifiable  base,  and  it  certainly  enters  into  combi- 
nation with  most  of  the  acids,  forming  compounds  which, 
however,  differ  very  much  from  saline  compounds  in  general. 
Indeed^  the  result  of  mixing  sulphuric  acid  with  alcohol,  in  the 
process  for  making  ether,  is  not  so  simple  as  we  have  repre- 
sented it  to  be;  for  the  removal  of  the  water  from  the  alcohol 
is  effected  by  intermediate  steps,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  first 
enters  into  combination  with  the  oxide  of  ethule  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  equivalents  to  one.  The  compound  is  a  peculiar 
acid,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  sulphovinic  acid.  It 
may  be  formed  directly  by  passing  the  vapour  of  ether  through 
oil  of  vitriol,  so  long  as  it  is  dissolved.  On  subsequent  dilu- 
tion some  uncombined  ether  separates  and  floats  upon  the  top. 
Its  composition  is, 

(Q  H,  O)  SO3   +  HO  SO, 

It  enters  into  combination  with  the  different  bases  in  the  pro- 
portions which  would  be  required  to  neutralize  one  of  the 
equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  in  its  constitution.     The  salts  are 
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anhydrous,  and  have  the  usual  saline  characters,  and  even  those 
of  baryta  and  lead  are  soluble;  the  usual  reagents  not  being 
able  to  detect  the  sulphuric  acid.  On  boiling  their  solutions, 
however,  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol  is  disengaged, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  set  free.  The  hydrocarbon  may  also  be 
burnt  off,  and  the  characters  of  the  sulphuric  acid  will  be 
restored. 

§  999.  In  the  formation  of  ether,  when  the  acid  sulphate 
of  oxide  of  ethule,  or  sulpkovinic  acid,  which  is  first  formed, 
is'  heated  to  284^,  it  is  decomposed,  and  oxide  of  ethule  is 
evolved.  The  disengaged  sulphuric  acid  abstracts  another 
portion  of  oxide  of  ethule  from  the  hydrated  oxide  (alcohol), 
and  is  again  set  free. 

The  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  act  in  a  similar  way  upon 
alcohol,  forming  phosphovinic  and  arseniovinic  acids  of  exactly 
analogous  properties  to  the  sulphovinic,  and  forming  ether  by 
similar  decompositions. 

§  1000.  When  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
process  for  making  ether  is  increased,  or  when  fresh  alcohol  is 
not  supplied  during  its  progress,  an  oily  yellow  liquid  distills 
over,  which,  when  rectified  is  of  a  greenish  colour.  Its  odour 
is  aromatic  and  pungent;  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1.133.  It  is 
not  soluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  so  in  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
When  boiled  with  water,  or  with  an  alkaline  solution,  sulphovinic 
acid  is  formed,  and  a  lighter  oil,  which  floats  upon  the  surfoce. 

The  first  of  these  products  has  been  longest  known,  by  the 
name  of  heavy  oil  of  ivine.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  combina- 
tion of  sulphovinic  acid,  and  a  form  of  hydrocarbon,  which  is 
represented  by  the  formula  C4  H4,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  separated 
by  boiling,  as  we  have  just  described,  and  constitutes  the  light 
oil  of  wine. 

The  formula  of  the  heavy  oU,  or  of  the  sulphovinate  of 
etherine,  is  therefore, 

(C4H5O)  28O3  +  (C4H4) 

The  light  oil,  C4H4,  divides  itself  upon  standing  some  time, 
into  two  parts,  which  are  isomeric:  the  one  constituting  a  light 
oil,  not  solidifying  at  a  temperature  greater  than  35°,  and  the  other 
forming  hard  brittle  colourless  prisms;  specific  gravity  0.980; 
melting  at  230°,  and  boiling  at  464°.  The  first  has  been  named 
etheroly  and  the  second  etherine. 
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§  1001.  Up  to  this  point  it  would^  perhaps^  be  found  that 
the  hypothesis  which  regards  this  form  of  hydrocarbon  (04114)^ 
as  the  radicle  of  this  class  of  compounds  which  we  are  con- 
sidering^ instead  of  C4H5,  is  the  most  simple  of  the  two,  and 
it  is  certainly  much  strengthened  by  this  insulation  of  the 
radicle:  we  must^  however,  return  to  the  view  which  we  have 
selected  for  illustration. 

Oxide  of  ethule  or  ether  enters  into  combination  with  the 
other  acids  to  constitute  a  class  of  bodies  which  are  not  acid, 
but  neutral  in  composition,  and  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  ethers,  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  their  acids. 
We  wiU  describe  two  or  three  as  examples. 

§  1002.  Muriatic  Etfier,  Chloride  of  Etkule,  may  be 

obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol, 

four  of  dry  common  salt,  and  two  of  absolute  alcohol.    The 

product  should  be  washed  by  passing  it  into  a  vessel  containing 

water  at  60^,  and  afterwards  condensed  in  a  vessel  surrounded 

by  ice.     It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  with  the  odour  of  garlic,  and  a 

specific  gravity  of  0.874 ;  it  boils  at  52^,  and  is  but  sparingly 

soluble  in  water.     It  bums  with  a  green  flame,  and  gives  off 

muriatic  acid. 

Formula,  (C4  H5)  a 

Analogous  compounds  may  be  formed  of  ethule  with  iodine 
and  bromine. 

§  1003.  Nitrous  Ether,  Hyponitrite  of  Ethule,  is  best 
formed  by  generating  red  fumes  of  hyponitrous  acid,  and  con- 
ducting them  by  a  bent  tube  to  the  bottom  of  a  two-necked 
bottle,  containing  alcohol.  They  are  absorbed,  and  with  the 
heat  which  is  evolved  the  compound  of  ether  and  the  acid  will 
be  distilled  over  through  a  second  tube,  and  may  be  condensed 
in  a  refrigerated  receiver  in  a  perfectly  pure  state.  It  is  a  liquid 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  emits  the  odour  of  apples,  specific 
gravity  0.947>  and  it  boils  at  61°  Fahrenheit. 

Formula,  (C4  H3  0)  NO3 

§  1004.  Acetic  Ether,  Acetate  of  Ethule,  is  prepared  by 
distilling  16  parts  of  dry  acetate  of  lead,  4^  dcohol,  and  6  of 
oil  of  vitriol.  After  rectifying  the  product  over  lime  the  ether 
is  colourless,  and  very  inflammable;  boils  at  165°;  and  pos- 
sesses an  agreeable  odour. 

Formula,  (C4  H^  O)     (C,  H,  O3) 
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§  1005.  O^^alic  Ether,  Owalate  o/Ethule,mBj  be  formed 
by  distilling  one  part  of  alcohol  with  one  of  binoxalate  of 
potassa,  and  two  of  oil  of  vitriol.  At  firsts  some  water  and 
common  ether  pass  over^  but  then  a  heavy  fluid,  which  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  The  heavy  ether  is  rectified  by 
distillation  off  litharge.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  of  an 
aromatic  odour.  Specific  gravity  1.0929.  Its  boiling-point 
is  363°. 

Formula,  (C4  H5  O)     (Cg  O,) 

§  1006.  We  will  now  return  to  alcohol,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  circumstances  may  determine  in  it  a  new 
species  of  fermentation  called  the  acetic  fermentation,  upon 
which  depends  a  totally  different  series  of  interesting  transfor- 
mations. 

It  consists  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen ;  but  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  process  some  ferment  is  necessary,  as  for 
the  commencement  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  Pure  alcohol, 
whether  weak  or  strong,  will  undergo  no  change  by  exposure  to 
the  air;  but  if  a  body  itself  undergoing  decomposition,  and 
absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  be  added  to  it,  at  a  temperature 
between  70°  and  80°,  it  immediately  begins  to  absorb  oxygen 
with  great  rapidity,  and  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  or  vinegar. 
We  cannot  here  dwell  upon  the  processes  for  manufacturing 
wine  or  malt  vinegar,  which  used  to  be  effected  by  exposing  the 
vinous  liquid  in  vats  for  a  long  time  to  the  action  of  the  air,  but 
it  is  now  greatly  expedited  by  causing  it  to  percolate  a  cask 
filled  with  wood  shavings,  and  thus  exposing  a  large  surface  to 
the  air.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  is  so  rapid  that  the  tempe- 
rature rises  to  100°,  and  a  current  is  established  through  the 
vessel  by  which  a  constant^  supply  is  kept  up.  The  process 
which  used  to  occupy  many  weeks  is  thus  completed  in  36 
hours. 

§  1007.  Spongy  platinum,  or  platinimi  in  that  still  more 
divided  state  in  which  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  platinum 
black,  will  perform  the  part  of  a  ferment  in  the  oxygenation  of 
alcohol,-  and  we  thus  obtain  some  insight  into  the  nature  of 
such  catalytic  actions.  We  have  seen  (§  642,  &c.)  that  this  metal 
is  capable  of  condensing  aeriform  matter  and  retaining  it  by  the 
force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion;  the  oxygen  which  it  thus 
condenses  is  in  exactly  that  state  in  which  its  elasticity  being 
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controUed^  it  is  most  fitted  to  exert  its  chemical  attraction. 
The  oxygenation  of  the  alcohol  takes  place  with  such  enei^ 
upon  the  surface  of  the  metal  that  platinum  black  in  contact 
with  the  vapour  of  alcohol  and  air  becomes  red  hot.  The 
process  is  not  only  capable  of  being  carried  on  upon  a  small 
scale^  but  has  been  applied  in  Germany  to  the  manufacture  of 
acetic  acid. 

Although  carbonic  acid  is  generally  given  off  in  the  common 
process  of  the  acetic  fermentation  it  has  been  fully  ascertained 
that  this  is  not  an  essential  product  of  the  process^  for  the 
ultimate  products  of  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  are  only  acetic 
acid  and  water ;  four  equivalents  of  oxygen  are  absorbed  and  a 
tritohydrate  of  acetic  acid  formed ;  thus  referring  to  the  formulae 
which  we  have  already  adopted  for  these  compounds 

(C4  H5)  O, HO   +  40  =   (C.HaO^)  3H0 

§  1008.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  type  of  our  hydro- 
carbon is  now  altered,  and  that  our  radicle  can  no  longer  be  C4  H5 
or  C4  H4,  but  C4  Hj.  Such  a  hypothetical  radicle  (for  the  com- 
pound has  never  been  insulated)  has  been  traced  in  various 
other  compounds,  and  has  been  named  acetule.  The  simple 
oxide  of  this  radicle  is  unknown;  but  the  formation  of  its 
hydrated  oxide  often  precedes  that  of  acetic  acid  in  the  pro- 
cesses which  we  have  described.  It  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling at  a  gentle  heat  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  sulphuric  acid, 
4  parts  of  water,  4  parts  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  6  of 
peroxide  of  manganese;  the  product  is  carefully  condensed  so 
long  as  frothing  goes  on  in  the  retort.  It  must  be  purified 
by  rectification  by  a  water  bath  from  an  equal  weight  of 
chloride  of  calcium  till  one  half  has  distilled  over.  It  can  only, 
however,  be  rendered  quite  pure  by  mixing  it  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  ether  and  saturating  it  at  a  low  temperature  with  ammo- 
niacal  gas;  a  compound  is  deposited  in  colourless  crystals, 
which  must  be  washed  with  ether  and  dried  in  the  air.  From 
this  the  pure  compound  may  be  obtained  by  decomposition  of 
its  solution,  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  rectification. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid ;  of  a  peculiar  pungent  ethereal  smell. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0.709  at  64°;  it  boils  at  7l°«6r  is  very 
combustible,  and  miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 
changes  in  the  air  into  acetic  acid  by  absorption  of  oxygen.  It 
has  been  called  aldehydy  an  abbreviated  expression  for  dehy- 
drogenated  alcohol. 

Formula,  (C4  H3)  O   +   HO 
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from  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
analogous  to  alcohol^  and  that  one  form  of  hydrocarbon  acetule 
is  substituted  for  ethule. 

It  shows  some  approach  to  the  character  of  an  acid  by  its 
combination  above  described  with  ammonia^  and  by  combining 
with  potassa, 

§  1009.  Another  equivalent  of  oxygen  may  be  added 
to  aldehyd  by  heating  it  in  contact  with  oxide  of  silver.  One 
half  of  the  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  while  the  other 
half  unites  with  the  acid  which  is  formed,  and  which  has  been 
named  the  acetous  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  piLre  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  salt  of  silver  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
and  constitutes  a  liquid  of  an  agreeable  acid  taste. 

Formula,  (C4  Hj)  Og   +  HO 

§  1010.  Of  the  extension  of  this  hypothesis,  which  consi- 
ders olefiant  gas  and  etherine  as  a  hydruret  of  acetule,  or  (C4  H3)  H, 
and  which  would  require  us  to  return  upon  all  the  preceding 
compounds  to  adapt  them  to  this  new  radicle,  we  hardly 
know  what  to  say,  except  that  the  spirit  of  generalization  is  apt 
to  carry  us  too  far,  and  that  a  midtiplicity  of  conjectural  views 
is  ill  adapted  to  elementary  instruction. 

§  1011.  Under  the  influence  of  a  red  heat,  the  acetic  acid 
resolves  itself  into  carbonic  acid  and  an  inflammable  liquid  to 
which  the  name  of  acetone  has  been  given.  The  latter  may  be 
obtained  by  distilling  acetate  of  lime  or  of  baryta  at  that  tem- 
perature, and  collecting  the  volatile  product :  carbonate  of  lime 
or  baryta  will  remain  in  the  retort.  If  we  deduct  the  elements 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  formula  of  acetic  acid  we  shall  obtain 
the  formula  of  acetone  :  for 

C4  H3  O3     Acetic  acid. 
—   C  Os     Carbonic  acid. 

=  C3  H3  O      Acetone. 

It  may  also  be  formed  abundantly  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
acetic  acid  through  a  tube  containing  charcoal  heated  just  below 
redness. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water;  and  boils  at 
132^ 
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When  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa^  it  is  transformed 
wholly  into  light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid^ 

C3H3O  +  HO  =  C2H4  +  CO2 

And  it  may  be  restored  to  the  form  of  acetic  acid  by  treatment 
with  oxidizing  agents. 

§  101 2.  The  next  series  of  metamorphoses  which  we  shall 
select  for  our  illustration  is  of  extreme  interest^  as  presenting  us 
with  the  combination  of  another  radicle  consisting  of  another 
form  of  hydrocarbon,  which,  in  its  compounds,  preserves  a 
complete  parallel  with  those  of  ethule.  It  has  been  named 
methule,  and  like  ethule  has  never  been  insulated. 

Formula,  C^  H3 

It  is  derived  from  the  transformation  of  the  elements  of 
lignin. 

When  wood  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  red  heat  in 
tiie  destructive  distillation,  charcoal,  preserving  the  organic 
texture  of  the  vegetable  substance,  remains  in  the  retort,  inflam- 
mable gases  are  given  off,  and  liquid  products  may  be  collected 
which  spontaneously  separate  into  two  parts ;  the  upper  con- 
sisting of  oily  and  tarry  matters,  the  lower  of  water,  acetic  acid, 
and  a  spirit  to  which  the*  name  of  pyroxylic  spirit  has  been 
given. 

The  impure  acetic  acid  is  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  the  acetate  of  lime  thus  formed  is  decomposed  by  sulphate 
of  soda ;  the  acetate  of  soda  is  crystallized  and  fused  to  get  rid 
of  the  adhering  tar ;  re-dissolved  and  re-crystallized,  and  finally 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  purest  acetic  acid  is  thus 
obtained  by  a  manufacturing  process  upon  a  large  scale. 

§  1013.  In  concentrating  the  rough  solution  of  acetate  of 
lime  by  distiUation,  the  pyroxylic  spirit  is  separated.  It  is  at 
first  contaminated  by  other  volatile  products,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  freed.  It  is  then  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  pecu- 
liar aromatic  odour ;  which  bums  with  a  very  pale  blue  flame. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0.798 ;  it  boils  at  140°.  The  formula 
derived  from  its  analysis  is  Cg  H4  O2 ;  and  regarding  it  as  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  methule  it  is  analogous  in  its  constitution  to 
alcohol. 

Formula,  (C«  H3)  O,  HO 
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The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  produces  upon  pyroxylic  spirit 
precisely  similar  changes  to  those  which  it  determines  in 
alcohol. 

§  1014.  Sulpkomethylic  Add  is  formed  exactly  as  the 
sulphovinic.  It  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  cautious  eva- 
poration of  its  solution.  It  forms  permanent  and  easily-crys- 
tallizable  salts  with  the  different  bases. 

Formula,  (Cg  H,)  O  SO3   +  HO  SO,, 

Methylic  Ether  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
foregoing  acid  by  heat.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a 
coloiLrless  gas^  soluble  in  37  times  its  bulk  of  water. 

Formula,  (Cg  H,)  O 

and  it  is  therefore  isomeric  with  alcohol,  but  composed  of  only 
half  the  number  of  equivalents. 

§  1015.  Stdphate  of  Methule  is  an  oily  liquid,  formed  by 
treating  pyroxylic  spirit  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  has  a  strong  odour  of  garlic ;  its  specific  gravity 
1.324 ;  it  boils  at  370^.  By  boiUng  in  water  or  in  the  solution 
of  the  alkalies  it  is  immediately  resolved  into  its  constituents. 

Formula,  (Cg  H3)  O  +   SO, 

Its  exact  analogue  of  the  ethule  series  has  never  been 
insulated. 

§  1016.  Chloride  of  Methule  is  obtained  by  heating  to- 
gether a  mixture  of  common  salt,  pyroxylic  spirit,  and  oil  of 
vitriol.  It  is  a  permanent  gas  which  bums  with  a  greenish 
flame.    Water  absorbs  only  twice  its  volume  of  the  gas. 

Formula,  (Cg  H,)  CI 

Analogous  compounds  of  iodine  and  bromine  may  also  be 
obtained. 

§  1017.  Oxalate  of  Methule  is  formed  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  pyroxylic  spirit,  oxalic  acid,  and  sulphuric 
add.  It  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  plates;  it  fuses  at  124^, 
and  boils  at  312°.     It  dissolves  both  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Formula,  (C,  H,)  0,  C,  O, 
§  1018.  Acetate  of  Methule,  formed  by  distilling  together 
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oil  of  vitriol,  acetate  of  soda,  and  oxalic  acid.     It  is  a  colourless 
liquid  which  boils  at  136°,  specific  gravity  0.919. 

Formula,  (C«  H,)  0,  (C^  H,  O3) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  combinations  of  the  oxide 
of  methule  with  the  other  acids,  which  perfectly  resemble  those 
of  the  oxide  of  ethule. 

§  1019.  The  analogy  of  the  two  radicles  is,  however,  so 
strongly  marked  in  one  other  parallel  transformation,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  describe  its  particulars.  The  oxidation  of 
alcohol  produces  acetic  acid;  the  oxidation  of  pyroxylic  spirit 
produces  formic  acid.  The  process  may  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  spongy  platinum,  and  the  hydrated  oxide  of  methule 
may  be  thus  entirely  converted  into  hydrated  formic  acid. 

(C«  H,)  0,  HO  +  20  =  Cg  HO3  +   HO 

The  hydrocarbon  of  the  radicle  is  here  again  (§  1008)  broken 
up,  and  a  new  hypothetical  radicle  Cg  H  formed,  which  has  been 
named  formule.  The  hydrated  oxide  of  this  radicle,  which 
corresponds  to  aldehyd,  is  unknown;  but  formule,  like  acetule, 
enters  as  a  radicle  into  other  combinations. 

§  1020.  We  will  next  direct  our  attention  to  the  meta- 
morphoses which  organic  substances  undergo,  which  in  addition 
to  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  contain  nitrogen  in  their 
constitution;  and,  notwithstanding  the  greater  complication  of 
their  structure,  and  the  immense  variety  of  their  products,  we 
shall  find  them  more  easy  to  unravel  on  account  of  the  very 
common  production  of  cyanogen,  the  most  simple  of  all  the 
organic  radicles,  and  the  least  difficult  to  examine,  on  accoimt 
of  its  easy  isolation,  its  travelling  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  it  enters  directly  into  combination  with 
other  bodies  in  the  manner  of  an  elementary  substance.  We 
have  already  seen,  that  it  may  be  formed  from  its  elements  by 
passing  nitrogen  over  charcoal  at  a  high  heat  (§  364). 

When  animal  matters,  which  abound  in  nitrogen,  are  ex- 
posed to  a  red  heat  in  contact  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  the 
same  combination  is  determined,  and  there  is  a  very  extensive 
manufacture  carried  on  for  the  service  of  the  arts,  in  which 
dried  blood,  horns,  hoofs,  &c.,  of  animals  are  heated  with 
common  pearlashes  in  iron  pots,  to  which  iron  filings  are  also 
added,  by  which  cyanogen  is  formed,   and  obtained   in   com- 
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bination  with  potassium  and  iron.  By  lixiviation  and  evapo- 
ration a  beautiful  yellow  salt  crystallizes,  which  is  composed  of 
the  two  cyanides,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  pmssiate  of 
potusaa.  By  exposing  this  salt  to  a  red  heat  the  cyanide  of 
iron  is  decomposed  into  nitrogen  and  carburet  of  iron,  but  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  escapes  decomposition,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  solution  and  crystallization.  The  yellow  salt  is  the 
source  firom  which  all  the  artificial  compounds  of  cjranogen  are 
commonly  derived.  The  deutocyanide  of  mercury  (§  507)  may 
formed  from  it,  by  digestion  with  red  oxide  of  mercury;  oxide 
of  iron  and  caustic  potassa  are  set  free  in  the  process. 

We  have  already  su£Sciently  described  the  combinations  of 
this  radicle  with  the  elements  and  inorganic  bases;  but  we  must 
dwell  somewhat  particularly  upon  the  compounds  of  the  metallic 
cyanides  with  each  other,  and  upon  some  other  double  cyanides. 

§  1021.  The  yellow  pmssiate  of  potassa,  the  manufiacture 
of  which  we  have  just  described,  is  a  combination  of  this  kind, 
in  which  one  equivalent  of  cyanide  of  iron  is  combined  with 
two  equivalents  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

FeCy   +  2KCj 

Tliis  compound  does  not  possess  the  usual  properties  of  a 
cyanide  or  of  a  salt  of  iron;  it  is  not  poisonous,  it  gives  no 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperature, 
and  its  iron  cannot  be  precipitated  by  alkalies  or  their  car- 
bonates. If  the  potassium  be  separated  from  it,  as  it  may  be 
by  tartaric  acid  in  the  form  of  a  bitartrate  of  potassa,  a  highly 
acid  compound  is  obtained  which  forms  small  yellow  crystals, 
which  contain  one  equivalent  of  cyanide  of  iron,  and  two  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  or, — 

FeCy   +   2HCy 

§  1022.  These  phenomena  are  best  explained  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  a  new  organic  radicle,  into  the 
composition  of  which  iron  enters,  and  the  symbol  of  which  is, 

FeCy,, 

and  which  has  been  named  Ferrocyanogen. 

Upon  this  view  the  composition  of  the  yellow  pmssiate  of 

potash  is, — 

FeCy,   +  2K 

and  it  is  named  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  and  the  com- 

2u 
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position  of  the  acid,  which  is  bibasic,  and  named  the  ferrocyanic 
acid  is, — 

FeCy,  +  2H 

§  1023.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  all  the  phenomena  of 
substitution;  and  ferrocyanides  of  all  the  metals  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  double  decomposition  of  their  salts  by  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  consisting  like  it  of  two  equivalents  of 
the  metal  to  one  of  the  radicle.  The  colour  of  these  salts,  which 
precipitate  when  the  solutions  are  mixed,  is  often  peculiar,  and 
is  used  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  the  different  metals;  thus, 
ferrocyanide  of  copper,  FeCy^  +  2  Cu,  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour;  ferrocyanide  of  lead,  FeCy,  +  2  Pb,  of  a  yellowish 
white,  &c.  Sometimes  the  two  equivalents  of  one  metal  are 
replaced  by  a  single  equivalent  of  two  metals,  as  FeCys  +  KCa, 
in  which  potassium  and  lime  are  both  combined  with  the 
ferrocyanogen.  The  theory,  however,  is  put  beyond  a  doubt 
by  an  appeal  to  electrolysis,  and  FeCy^  is  found  in  the  voltaic 
circuit  to  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the  elementary  substances, 
and  the  iron,  contrary  to  its  nature  as  it  were,  passes  to  the 
anode  of  the  voltaic  battery  with  the  cyanogen. 

§  1024.  When  chlorine  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  till  it  ceases  to  become  blue  by  the 
addition  of  persulphate  of  iron,  the  liquid  becomes  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  and  yields,  on  evaporation,  fine  ruby-red  prismatic 
crystals.  It  is  distinguished  sometimes  by  the  name  of  the  red 
prussiate  of  potassa.  By  decomposition  of  heat  it  yields  exactly 
the  same  products  as  the  yellow  salt;  and  from  its  composition 
it  might  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  a  sesquicyanide  of  iron 
with  three  equivalents  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  or — 

FegCy,  +  3K0y 

We  will,  however,  contemplate  it  as  a  compound  of  another 
radicle,  isomeric  with  ferrocyanogen,  of  which  the  elements  are 
doubled,  combined  with  three  equivalents  of  potassium,  or 
Fcg  Cy5  +  3K,  and  the  radicle  we  will  distinguish  by  the  name 
of  Ferridcyanogen. 

Now  it  appears,  that  the  conversion  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  into  ferridcyanide  by  chlorine  is  effected  by  the 
removal  of  one  equivalent  of  potassium  from  two  equivalents  of 
the  ferrocyanide ;  for 

2(FeCy3,2K)    -    K  =  FeoCje,3K 
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§  1025.  If  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  different  metals 
be  mixed  with  the  solution  of  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium^  a 
double  exchange  takes  plaee^  and  ferridcyanides  are  formed  of 
different  distinctive  colours  from  the  corresponding  ferro- 
cyanides,  the  ferridcyanogen  being  substituted  entire  for  the 
acid,  with  which  the  metal  had  been  previously  combined. 

§  1026*  If  the  insoluble  ferridcyanide  of  lead,  (Fe^  Cyg) 
3  Pb,  be  suspended  in  water  snd  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed 
through  it,  the  ferridcyanic  acid  is  set  free,  and  a  red  liquid  is 
obtained,  which  yields  on  evaporation  small  brown  crystals: 
the  composition  of  which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula, 

(FfegCjg)   +  3H 

It  is  a  tribasic  acid^  of  a  sour  astringent  taste,  and  its  salts 
are  formed  by  the  substitution  of  3  equivalents  of  the  metals, 
&c.,  for  the  hydrogen  in  its  composition. 

The  conversion  of  the  yellow  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  into 
the  red  ferridcyanide,  may  be  effected  by  the  voltaic  current;  but 
whether  ferridcyanogen  travels  in  the  circuit  as  well  as  ferrocya- 
nogen,  is  now  a  point  of  interesting  experimental  investigation. 

§  1027.  The  action  of  the  yellow  and  red  prussiates  of 
potassa  upon  solutions  of  iron  is  very  interesting  both  on 
account  of  the  value  of  the  products  in  the  arts  and  of  the 
principles  which  it  involves.  When  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  per-salt  of  iron,  a 
precipitate  of  pure  Prussian  blue  is  formed,  which  is  insoluable 
in  water.  When  carefully  dried  it  is  a  light  porous  body  of  a 
rich  blue  colour,  tasteless,  and  not  poisonous.  It  constitutes  a 
valuable  pigment,  much  used  in  the  arts. 
The  formula  of  its  constitution  is, 

3(FeCy3)  4Fe 

and  that  the  iron  in  its  composition  is  in  two  different  states  is 
proved  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  which  precipitate  four  equi- 
valents of  the  iron  only  in  the  form  of  oxide,  and  produce  an 
alkaline  ferrocyanide  with  the  remainder.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  this  Prussian  blue  is  not  a  simple  ferrocyanide  like  the 
ferrocyanides  of  the  other  metals,  but  a  sesquiferrocyanide  of 
iron;  and  this  is  the  reason  of  the  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  being 
required  for  its  formation.    The  reaction  which   arises  upon 

2  u  2 
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a  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  persulphate  of  iron, 
is  shown  by  the  following  formula: 

Ferrocy.  Pot.  PeraoL  Iron.  PnuB.  Blaeu  Sulp.  Pot. 

3(Fe  Cy„  Kg)  +  2{Fe^  0„  3  SO,)  =:  3Fe  Cy,,  Fe^  +  6(K0,  SOJ 

§  1028.  On  the  other  hand  a  solution  of  the  red  prussiate 
of  potassa,  or  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  produces  no 
change  when  added  to  solutions  of  the  sesqui-oxide  of  iron^  but 
with  the  protoxide  it  forms  a  variety  of  Prussian  blue  of  great 
beauty,  which  is  manufactured  by  the  name  of  Tumbull's  blue, 
and  is  a  true  ferridcyanide  of  iron^  of  which  the  formula  is^ 

(Fe,Cye)  3Fe 

The  reaction  of  solutions  of  ferridcytinide  of  potassium  and 
protosulphate  of  iron  upon  each  other^  is  expressed  as  follows : 

Ferridcy.  Pot.  Protsul.  Iron.  Prnas.  Bine.  Snip.  Pot. 

Fe,  Cya,  K,   +  3  (Fe  O,  SO,)  ==  Fe^  Cj^  Fe,   +  3  (KO,  SO,) 

§  1029.  Under  certain  circumstances  Prussian  blue  is 
obtained  in  a  soluble  state;  as  for  instance,  when  a  per-salt 
of  iron  is  added  to  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in 
excess.  A  portion  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  in  this  case  carried 
down  by  the  precipitate^  and  a  definite  compound  is  obtained, 
which  has  been  distinguished  as  basic  Prussian  blue« 

Formula,  3  (Cy  Fe,)  Fe4  +  Fcj  O, 

This  basic  compound  is  entirely  soluble  in  pure  water,  and 
its  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness  without  decompo- 
sition: the  addition,  however,  of  any  salt  causes  its  separation. 
The  cyanides  of  some  other  metals  are  capable  of  forming 
similar  compound  radicles,  and  thus  we  have  a  cobalio^amde  of 
potassium  and  chromo-cyanide  of  potassium,  &c.,  upon  which 
we  need  not  dwell. 

§  1 030.  It  is  not  only  with  metallic  elements  that  cyanogen 
appears  to  be  capable  of  forming  compound  radicles,  for  it  may 
be  obtained  in  similar  union  with  sulphur  to  constitute  stdpho- 
cyanogeUy  which  produces  binary  combinations  with  the  metals. 
When  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  carefully  mixed  in  fine 
powder,  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  Aised  in  an  iron 
vessel,  a  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  the  iron 
converted  into  a  sulphuret.  The  former  may  be  separated  by 
solution,  and  obtained  in  prismatic  crystals  resembling  those 
of  nitre. 
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By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  solution  of  this  salt, 
chloride  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  a  yellow  precipitate,  com- 
posed of  CySfi;  or  some  other  isomeric  compound  of  cyanogen 
and  sulphur.    It  is  very  light,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

That  it  is  the  real  sulphocyanogen  which  is  thus  separated, 
appears  probable,  because  a  similar  product  is  obtained  by 
electrolysis  at  the  anode  of  the  circuit. 

§  1031.  The  sulphocyanides  of  the  other  metals  may  be 
formed  by  the  reaction  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  upon 
their  salts. 

The  hydro*sulphocyanic  acid  may  be  isolated  by  decom- 
posing sulphocyanide  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  which  is  acid  to  the  taste,  and  reddens 
litmus  paper. 

Formula,  CjSg  +  H 

The  reaction  of  the  elements  of  sulphocyanogen  upon  each 
other,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  acids,  and  other  chemical 
agents,  produces  a  multitude  of  metamorphoses,  some  of  the 
results  of  which  are  supposed  to  constitute  new  radicles,  and  as 
such  to  enter  into  combination  with  metallic  and  other  elements; 
but  the  discussion  of  them  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
present  purpose. 

§  1032.  We  must  hasten  now  to  illustrate  the  subject  of 
metamorphosis,  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  transformations  of 
some  of  the  oi^nic  products  which  we  have  already  described, 
and  in  which  cyanogen,  or  its  compounds,  are  believed  to  bear 
a  considerable  part;  and  particularly  of  urea  and  uric  acid. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  formula  of  urea  which  we 
derived  from  its  ultimate  analysis  was 

Cg  Nj  H4  Oj 

and  we  may  observe  that  these  elements  are  capable  of  arrange- 
ment as  hydrated  cyanate  of  anmionia,  or 


NH3  +  Cg  N,  O   +  HO 

and  the  fact  is  that  urea,  though  an  organic  product,  may  be 
artificially  formed  by  the  combination  of  cyanic  acid  and  am- 
monia. It  is  abundantly  produced  by  double  decomposition, 
by  mixing  cyanate  of  potassa  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  in   water,  and  boiling  the  whole  in   alcohol.     The 
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alcohol  dissolves  out  urea  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  potassa 
undissolved ;  the  urea  separates  by  crystallization. 

Urea  is  very  liable  to  a  putrefactive  fermentationy  which  may 
be  determined  in  its  solution  by  a  small  portion  of  any  sub- 
stance in  a  similar  state^  when  by  the  association  of  the  elements 
of  4  equivalents  of  water  1  equivalent  of  urea  becomes  converted 
into  2  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Cg  Ng  H4  O2  +  H4  O4  =  2(C0g  +  NH4  O) 

§  1033.  Let  us  next  remark  that  the  very  complicated 
constitution  of  uric  acid,  Cjo  N4  H4  O^,  is  capable  of  being  repre- 
sented by  2  equivalents  of  cyanogen,  4  equivalents  of  carbonic 
oxide,  and  1  equivalent  of  urea ;  for 

C^oN^H^Oa  =  2(C«N)   +  4(C0)   +   (C^N^H^O,) 

and  Professor  Liebig  supposes  that  the  cyanogen  and  carbonic 
oxide  may  constitute  a  complex  radicle,  C4  N  02,  which  has  not 
been  isolated,  of  which  two  equivalents  are  combined  with  the 
urea  to  constitute  the  uric  acid,  and  which  are  capable  of  being 
separated  from  it,  and  entering  as  a  whole  into  combination 
with  other  bodies.  To  this  hypothetical  radicle  he  has  given 
the  name  of  uril ;  and  he  observes  that  its  elements  again  are 
equivalent  to  those  of  oxalic  acid,  in  which  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen  has  been  replaced  by  cyanogen. 

(C«Oe)   +  O     =   Oxalic  acid 
(C,  O2)   +   Cy  =  Uril 

or  cyanoxalic  acid,  as  he  has  also  called  it. 

The  three  substances  which  most  directly  illustrate  this  view, 
which,  however,  rests  upon  no  experimental  evidence  whatever, 
are  constituted  according  to  the  following  formulae  : 

2(C4NOe)   +   (C^Ool^^U^)  =  Uric  acid. 
2(C4N02)  +  20  +  4H0     =  Alloxan. 
2(C4NOj)    -f  O   +   5H0       =   Alloxantin. 

The  uric  acid  we  have  already  sufficiently  described. 

§  1034.  Alloxan  is  prepared  by  adding  uric  acid  gradually 
to  nitric  acid  (spec.  grav.  1.35),  which  dissolves  it  with  effier- 
vescence.  The  action  must  be  cautiously  regulated,  and  a^ 
soon  as  crystals  make  their  appearance  in  the  warm  liqxiid  the 
whole  is  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  becomes  nearly  solid  from  the 
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deposition  of  crystals  of  alloxan.  The  crystals  must  be  washed 
in  a  funnel  with  ice-cold  water.  It  crystallizes  from  a  cold 
aqueous  solution  in  colourless  octohedrons  with  a  rhombic  base^ 
which  contain  six  equivalents  of  water;  but  a  saturated  hot 
solution  deposits  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms^  which  are  anhy- 
drous. It  is  very  soluble  in  water^  reddens  vegetable  colours^ 
and  stains  the  epidermis  purple.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  it  is 
converted  into 

§1035.  Alloxanic  acidy OT  2  {C^JiOi)  +  20  +  2  HO, 
or  alloxan  minus  two  equivalents  of  water.  It  may  be  obtained 
free  by  decomposing  alloxanate  of  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  acid  solution  obtained  yields  crystals  by  evaporation.  It 
forms  salts  with  the  different  bases,  and  dissolves  zinc  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen.  Its  alkaline  salts  afford  an  indigo-blue 
colour  with  proto-salts  of  iron. 

We  cannot  at  present  enter  upon  the  changes  which  alloxan 
undergoes  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  different  chemical 
agents,  such  as  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids;  the  products  are  almost  numberless,  as  may 
well  be  supposed  from  what  we  have  already  stated ;  but  they 
are  not  at  present  connected  together  in  any  comprehensive 
view  which  can  materially  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  our 
subject. 

§  1036.  Alloxantin  may  be  obtained  by  the  slow  oxida- 
tion of  uric  acid,  or  the  deoxidation  of  alloxan.  By  the  first 
process  uric  acid  is  to  be  diffused  through  boiling  water,  and 
dilute  nitric  acid  added  until  a  perfect  solution  is  effected. 
Alloxantin  gradually  crystallizes  on  cooling  the  filtered  liquid. 
By  the  second  process  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  passed 
through  a  solution  of  alloxan,  when  sulphur  will  be  deposited 
and  alloxantin  formed.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but 
much  more  in  boiling  water.  It  reddens  litmus  paper,  but  does 
not  appear  to  form  salts  with  bases.  When  oxidated  by  treatment 
with  solution  of  chlorine  or  strong  nitric  acid  it  is  converted 
into  alloxan. 

§  1037*  The  transformations  which  alloxantin,  again, 
undergoes  by  chemical  reagents  are  very  numerous  and  compli- 
cated ;  one  of  them  we  shall  describe  as  an  example,  and  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  products. 
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Muresrid,  Ci«  N5  H^  Oq.  When  7  grains  of  hydrated 
alloxan  and  4  grains  of  aUoxantin  are  dissolved  by  boiling  in 
240  grains  of  water^  and  the  boiling  solution  added  to  80  grains 
by  measure  of  a  cold  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
the  mixture  deposits  smaU  four-sided  prisms^  of  whioh  two 
faces  reflect  a  green  metallic  lustre  like  that  of  the  wings  of 
cantharides.  They  are^  however,  garnet-red  by  transmitted 
lights.  The  name  of  murexid  has  been  conferred  upon  them. 
Murexid  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  its  solution 
is  of  a  most  splendid  purple  colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  or  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  in 
solution  of  potassa,  to  which  it  communicates  a  splendid  colour 
of  indigo. 

§  1038.  Murexid  is  generally  formed  by  acting  upon  any 
of  the  products  of  the  reaction  of  uric  acid  and  nitric  acid  by 
ammonia :  hence  it  forms  a  very  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of 
uric  acid.  A  fragment  of  uric  acid,  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head, 
dissolved  in  a  drop  of  dilute  nitric  acid  and  touched  with 
ammonia,  immediately  acquires  the  distinctive  purple  colour. 

§  1039.  Dr.  Prout,  the  discoverer  of  this  remarkable  sub- 
stance^ considered  it  as  an  ammoniacal  salt  of  a  new  acid,  which 
he  denominated  the  purpuric  acid:  and  his  view  is,  probably, 
correct,  for  by  double  decomposition  with  salts  of  potassa, 
baryta,  lead,  and  silver,  purpurates  of  those  bases  may  be 
obtained,  the  formula  of  which  shews  the  acid  to  be  composed 
of  N5  Cyt  H4  OiQ.  Murexid,  or  the  purpurate  of  ammonia, 
would  then  be  constituted  according  to  the  following  formula : — 

N5  C,c  H,  0,0  +  NH,  O 

§  l040«  MurexaUy  as  it  has  been  called,  or  purpuric  acid, 
may  be  isolated  by  treatment  of  murexid  with  potassa,  and  the 
after  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  in  excess.  It  crystallizes  in 
colourless  plates  of  a  silky  lustre,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
dilute  acids. 

§  1041.  There  is  one  more  of  the  organic  compounds 
in  which  cyanogen  is  supposed  to  be  concerned,  which  we  must 
notice,  because,  like  urea,  art  has  succeeded  in  its  formation, 
by  the  mere  force  of  chemical  affinity,  and  that  is,  the  allantoic 
acidy  which  we  have  already  described  (§  946)  as  the  product  of 
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animal  organization.  AUanioin,  as  it  has  also  been  called,  (and 
the  metamorphosis  of  names  in  this  department  of  chemistry,  is 
at  least  as  perplexing  as  the  metamorphosis  of  the  substances 
themselves),  according  to  the  results  of  its  analysis  may  be 
represented  by  the  following  formula: 

Cy«  3H0 

and  it  may  be  artificially  produced  by  boiling  uric  acid  with 
the  peroxide  of  lead.  For  this  purpose  1  part  of  the  acid  is 
boiled  in  2  parts  of  water,  and  the  oxide  of  lead  added  by  small 
quantities  at  a  time  till  it  ceases  to  change  colour.  The  boiling 
liquid  is  to  be  filtered  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  the 
allantoin  will  be  deposited  in  crystals.  Urea  is  also  produced 
with  oxalate  of  lead  (170). 

§  1042.  But  cyanogen  and  its  compounds  not  only  result 
from  the  metamorphosis  of  the  products  of  animal  organization, 
but  also  from  vegetable;  and  it  is  well  known  that  hydrocyanic 
acid  maybe  obtained  from  the  bitter  almond  and  the  cherry  laurel: 
an  examination  of  the  changes  which  such  substances  undergo, 
will  at  once  extend  our  knowledge  of  this  important  radicle, 
and  introduce  us  in  a  connected  manner  to  some  others  of 
considerable  interest. 

§  1043.  Amygdalin  is  a  vegetable  principle  which  may 


(170)  The  following  diagram  may,  perhaps,  assist  to  explain  this 
complicated  metamorphosis.  The  total  number  of  elements  concerned 
are  arranged  in  the  perpendicular  column;  the  results,  on  the  right 
and  left  horizontal  lines. 
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be  obtained  by  bruising  blanched  bitter  abnonds,  and  pressing 
them  between  hot  iron  plates^  by  which  a  fixed  oil  is  expressed 
from  them:  the  residue^  or  ahnond  cake  as  it  is  called^  is  then 
treated  with  strong  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  which  is 
obtained,  evaporated  to  the  state  of  a  syrup  by  a  water*bath. 
The  residue  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  a  little  yeast  added 
to  induce  fermentation,  and  thus  get  rid  of  a  portion  of  sugar 
which  it  contains*  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  again  evapo- 
rated, when  the  addition  of  cold  strong  alcohol  will  precipitate 
the  amygdalin  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder,  which  may 
be  dried  between  folds  of  filtering  paper. 

It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  from  a  solution 
saturated  at  604°,  in  large  transparent  prisms  of  a  silky  lustre, 
which  contain  6  equivalents  of  water:  by  drying  over  sulphuric 
acid,  it  parts  with  2  equivalents,  but  is  decomposed  at  a  high 
temperature. 

The  formula  derived  from  its  analysis  is, 

which  is  singularly  confirmed  by  its  metamorphosis,  as  we  shall 
presently  show. 

§  1044.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  amygdalin  is  converted 
into  amygdalic  acid;  and  it  parts  with  its  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia.  The  acid  is  best  prepared  by  boiling  amygdalin  in 
baryta  water,  as  long  as  any  ammonia  is  given  off:  the  barj^  is 
then  all  removed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  evaporated. 
It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  colourless  amorphous  mass,  which  is 
deliquescent  and  possesses  an  agreeable  acid  taste.  1  equivalent 
of  amygdalin,  with  2  of  water,  are  thus  resolved  into  amyg- 
dalic acid  and  ammonia. 


C4o,H^,N,0«  +  2H0  =  C^H«j,0«4  +  NH, 

§  1045.  But  die  principal  part  of  the  white  kernel,  both 
of  the  bitter  and  sweet  almond,  consists  of  a  peculiar  matter 
which  has  been  named  both  etmUsin  and  synaptase:  to  obtain 
it  as  pure  as  possible,  the  almond  cake,  from  which  tfie  fixed 
oil  has  been  expressed,  is  macerated  for  two  hours  with  twice 
its  weight  of  water,  and  then  submitted  to  a  gradually  increasing 
pressure.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  freed  from  vegetable 
albimien  by  precipitation  with  acetic  acid,  and  from  gum  by 
acetate  of  lead.     From  the  liquid  which  remains,  the  lead   is 
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first  thro¥m  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  and  the  emulsin 
may  then  be  precipitated  by  alcohol.  It  is  to  be  washed  with 
alcohol  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid. 

It  forms  a  yellowish  white  opaque  mass,  resembling  horn; 
but  hard  and  friable.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  the 
solution  speedily  undergoes  decomposition.  It  is  precipitated 
in  flocks  by  alcohol,  and  its  solution  coagulates  at  140^,  like 
albumen.     Its  ultimate  analysis  afibrds,  per  cent.. 

Carbon  •  .  .  49.025 

Hydrogen  .  .  .  7-788 

Oxygen  •  .  .  24.277 

Nitrogen  .  .  .  18.916 

100.000 


§  1046.  This  substance  in  small  quantities  has  the  curious 
property  of  determining  the  metamorphosis  of  amygdalin, 
which  by  itself  undergoes  no  change  by  boiling  and  on  mixing 
a  solution  of  10  parts  of  amygdalin  in  100  of  water,  with  1  of 
synaptase  in  10  of  water,  the  transformation  immediately  takes 
place,  and  several  new  products  result,  one  equivalent  of  amyg- 
dalin being  resolved  as  follows  into 

1  Equivalent  of  Hydrocyanic  acid         •     C2  H     N     . . 

2  „  Volatile  oil 
i          »  Sugar 


2  „  Formic  acid 

6  „  Water 


Amygdalin 


^28  "*^18  •  •         ^4 
C«     H^     .  .         Og 


C4  H2  . .     Og 

C40  H^  N     Og, 


It  does  not  appear  from  this  result  that  emulsin  itself  parti- 
cipates in  this  transformation;  it  is  partly  coagulated  by  the 
boiling,  and  partly,  as  it  would  appear,  converted  into  sugar, 
as  the  product  of  the  latter  substance  is  greater  than  would 
result  from  the  amygdalin  alone. 

§  1047.  In  the  cotyledons  of  the  bitter  almond,  amyg- 
dalin and  emulsin  are  contained  in  difierent  cells,  and  are  by 
this  means  preserved  in  their  natural  state  from  reaction ;  when 
bruised  in  water,  the  solution  of  both  takes  place,  and  the 
volatile  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  obtained  by  distillation. 

The  leaves  of  the  Lauro  cerasus  appear  to  contain  amygdalin 
and  a  substance  analogous  to  emulsin,  and  hence  afford  the 
same  products  as  the  bitter  almond  upon  distillation. 
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§  1048*  Hydruret  ofBemtde.  When  the  volatile  oil  of 
bitter  almonds^  formed  as  above^  has  been  freed  from  hydrocy- 
anic acid  by  distiOation  from  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  and 
lime,  it  is  colourless,  of  a  strong  peculiar  smell,  specific  gravity 
1.043,  and  boils  at  356°.  Its  taste  is  burning,  and  it  is  very 
poisonous.  Its  vapour  may  be  passed  through  a  red  hot  tube 
without  decomposition.  It  is  soluble  in  30  parts  of  water, 
and  perfectly  miscible  with  ether  and  alcohol.     Its  ultimate 

analysis  affords 

Ci4  Hfi  Oj 

and  it  is  believed  to  be  a  compound  of  a  hypothetical  radicle, 
to  which  the  name  of  benzide  has  been  given,  with  hydrogen,  or 
a  hydruret  of  benzule. 

Fonnula,  Ci4  H5  Oj   +  H 

This  radicle  may  be  transferred  entire  to  a  long  series  of 
elements  and  other  radicles,  some  of  which  we  will  proceed 
briefly  to  notice. 

§  1049.  Oande  of  Bemtde  is  the  benzoic  acid  which  we 
have  already  described  as  the  product  of  certain  resins  and 
balsams. 

Its  formula  upon  this  hypothesis  is, 

(Oh  H5  O,)  +  O  +  HO 

The  oil  of  bitter  almonds  gradually  absorbs  water  and 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  becomes  converted  into  ben- 
zoic acid. 

§  1050.  Chloride  of  Benzule  is  readily  formed  by  acting 
on  the  hydruret  with  chlorine.  It  is  a  liquid  heavier  than  water, 
and  boiling  at  383°;  when  heated  with  water  it  gradually 
changes  into  benzoic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Formula,  {C^  H5  O,)  +  Cl 

Bromides  and  Iodides  of  Benzule  may  be  obtained  by  analo- 
gous processes. 

§  105 1  •  Sulpkuret  of  Benzule  may  be  obtained  by  distilling 
chloride  of  benzule  with  sulphuret  of  lead;  double  decompo- 
sition ensues,  and  a  volatile  yellow  oil  is  obtained,  which  con- 
geals into  a  soft  crystalline  mass,  with  a  disagreeable  odour, 
whose  formula  is 

(C^.H.O^)    +  S 
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§  1052.  The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  benzule 
series  it  is  impossible  to  enter  upon  here ;  but  they  are  at  present 
unconnected  by  any  general  relations  which  might  render  them 
interesting  in  Uie  point  of  view  to  which  we  are  confined. 

Other  oils  it  is  supposed  contain  other  radicles  in  combi- 
nation with  hydrogen^  which  constitute  compounds  of  which  the 
benzule  series  may  serve  as  the  type ;  but  we  are  tempted  to 
describe  one  more  on  account  of  its  singular  relations^  and  its 
being  one  of  the  few  organic  products  which  can  be  formed  by 
chemical  forces  alone. 

§  1053.  When  the  flowers  of  the  meadow  sweet  (SpinBa 
ulmaria)  are  distilled  with  water,  a  fragrant  volatile  oil  passes 
over,  which  may  be  purified  by  adding  potassa  and  separating 
a  lighter  oil  by  distillation,  and  by  afterwards  disengaging  it  by 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  inflammable; 
specific  gravity  1.173 ;  boiling  at  370^.  It  possesses  an  acrid 
taste;  is  slightly  soluble  in  water;  first  reddens  and  then 
bleaches  litmus  paper.  This  oil  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound 
of  a  radicle  to  which  the  name  of  Salicule  has  been  given,  with 
hydrogen,  and  its  formula  is 

(C„,H,0,)  +  H 

and  it  is  in  this  view  a  hydruret  of  salicule.  It  has  also  been 
called  hydro-sa]iculic  acid,  as  it  combines  with  metallic  oxides, 
its  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  the  metal.  It  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  violet  colour  which  it  communicates  to  per- 
salts  of  iron.  In  contact  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  hydro- 
chloric and  hydrobromic  acids  are  formed,  and  the  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  constituting 
chlorasaliculic  and  bromo^aliculic  acids. 

§  1054.  Sattculic  acid,  (C^  H5  04)4-0+  HO.  When 
the  hydro-saliculic  acid  is  dissolved  in  potassa  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  and  the  resulting  salt  being  dissolved  may  be  decom- 
])osed  by  muriatic  acid,  when  saliculic  acid  will  be  precipitated, 
and  may  be  sublimed  in  long  needles,  like  benzoic  acid.  It 
possesses  all  the  usual  properties  of  an  acid. 

§  1055.  The  hydruret  of  salicule  may  be  fonned  artifi- 
cially from  salicine,  by  mixing  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  bi- 
chromate of  potassa,  and  distilling  it  with  2i  parts  of  oil  of 
vitriol  and  20  of  water.     Gas  is  evolved  and  the  oil  passes  over. 
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§  1056.  The  limits  of  our  plan  will  not  admit  of  onr 
multiplying  illustrations  of  these  highly  interesting  transforma- 
tions, which  are  absolutely  numberless;  but  we  trust  that 
enough  has  been  done  for  the  explanation  of  their  general  prin- 
ciples. 

But  it  may  not  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  our  purpose  to  notice 
the  attempt  which  is  now  making  to  adopt  the  kind  of  reasoning 
which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain,  and  which  the 
necessity  of  the  case  has  introduced  into  the  chemistry  of 
organic  substances  in  inoi^ganic  chemistry,  with  regard  particu- 
larly to  the  compounds  of  ammonia. 

§  1057-  Oxalate  of  Ammonia  may  be  obtained  by  satu- 
rating a  solution  of  oxalic  add  by  ammonia  and  crystallizing 
the  salt.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  Its 
crystals,  which  are  prismatic,  contain  two  equivalents  of  water, 
one  of  which  may  be  expelled  by  heat,  when  they  crumble  into 
a  white  powder. 

Formula,  NH,   +  Cg  O3  +  HO 

When  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  distilled  it  fuses,  boils,  decom- 
poses, and  volatilizes,  leaving  a  little  carbon  behind ;  the  liquid 
which  passes  over  contains  a  fiocculent  substance,  which  also 
condenses  upon  the  neck  of  the  retort,  to  which  the  name  of 
oxalamide  was  given  by  its  discoverer,  M.  Dumas :  100  parts  of 
the  salt  do  not  yield  more  than  5  of  this  peculiar  compound. 
A  variety  of  other  products  are  obtained  at  the  same  time ;  as 
ammonia,  water,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  cyanogen. 
The  oxalamide  assumes  the  form  either  of  crystalline  plates  or 
of  a  granulated  powder.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  odour,  and 
has  no  action  upon  test  paper.  It  is  volatile  when  heated; 
but  generally  undergoes  partial  decomposition  when  sublimed, 
affording  cyanogen  and  carbon.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water 
at  60^,  and  wholly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 


§  1058.  Its  ultimate 

i  analysis  affords  the  following  results. 

Carbon 
Ozjgen         , 
Hydrogen     . 
Nitrogen 

Eqmv. 

7.4  =  2  . 
36.3     is     2     . 

45  =  2  . 
31.8     =     1     . 

.     12 
.     16 
.       2 
.     14 

m 

100.0 

44 
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Oxalamide  differs  therefore  from  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  con- 
taining two  equivalents  less  of  water ;  for 

Cg  Hg  N  Og  +  2  HO  =  NH3,  Cj  O5,  HO 

And  it  may  also  be  observed  that  its  elements  admit  of  other 
hypothetical  distributions^  as  into  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  and 
defiant  gas^ 

Cj  0«  Hj  N  =  NO2,  Og  Hg 

or  into  cyanogen  and  water^ 

Cg  Og  Hj  N  =  NCg,  2  HO 

Oxalamide  may  be  reconverted  into  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia 
by  the  resumption  of  water  under  the  influence  of  acids  or 
hydrated  alkalies  assisted  by  heat.  When  boiled  with  potassa 
or  soda  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  an  oxalate  of  the  fixed  base 
remains.  When  boiled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  oxalamide 
affords  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  equaJ  volumes  of  carbonic 
acid  and  carbonic  oxide  are  evolved. 

§  1059.  Now  it  has  been  supposed  that  oxalamide  is  a 
compound  of  a  new  radicle  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
constitution  of  ammonia,  and  consisting  of  1  equivalent  of  nitro- 
gen and  2  of  hydrogen,  to  which  the  name  of  amidogen  has  been 
given ;  and  that  the  formula  of  oxalamide  is 

NHg  +  2C0 

It  has  been  stated  to  bear  the  closest  analogy  to  oxygen  and 
chlorine.  It  has,  however,  never  been  isolated,  and  never  even 
transferred,  like  other  radicles,  from  one  compound  to  another 
by  substitution. 

§  1060.  Compounds  of  a  constitution  analogous  to  that 
of  oxalamide  have  been  formed,  which  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  termination  amide. 

Thus  by  acting  on  chloride  of  benzule  with  dry  ammonia, 
benzamide  is  formed ;  or 

Ch  H5  O,  +  NHg 

It  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  melt  at  240°,  and 
may  be  distilled  unaltered ;  heated  with  potassa  it  yields  am- 
monia and  benzoate  of  potassa. 

§  1061.  If  we  add  to  a  cold  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury a  very  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  a  copious  white  precipitate 
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is  formed,  and  the  liquid  is  found  to  contain  exactly  half  the  chlo- 
rine of  the  bichloride  combined  with  hydrogen  and  ammonia  as 
muriate  of  ammonia.  The  white  powder  which  has  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  white  precipitate  ofmercwry^  contains  aU 
the  mercury  and  the  remaining  half  of  the  chlorine.  Dr.  Kane 
believes  that  it  is  a  compound  of  chloride  and  amidide  of  mer- 
cury, and  that  its  formula,  adopting  202  the  ordinary  number 

for  mercury,  is 

HgCl,  +  Hg2NH, 

but  Mr.  R.  Phillips  is  of  opinion  that  it  contains  in  addition  the 
elements  of  2  equivalents  of  water,  and  that  its  constitution 
may  be  represented  as  follows: — 

HgCU,Hg0^2NH3 

An  amidide  of  mercury  has,  however,  never  been  obtained  in  a 
separate  state. 

§  1062.  When  potassium  is  heated  in  dry  ammoniacal 
gas,  hydrogen  is  set  free,  and  a  compound  is  formed,  which  is  a 
fusible  solid  of  an  olive-green  colour,  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  an  amidide  of  potassium,  or 

Ka,NH, 

but  it  likewise  contains  undecomposed  ammonia.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  observed  that  if  ammonia  were  simply  reduced  to 
the  state  of  amidogen  in  this  process,  4  volumes  should  be 
decomposed  and  evolve  2  volumes  of  hydrogen,  but  in  the  nume- 
rous experiments  of  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  never  more  than 
3^  volumes  of  ammonia  were  required  to  furnish  2  volumes  of 
hydrogen :  so  that  the  constitution  of  the  green  substance  must 
be  considered  as  very  problematical. 

§  1063.  Such  is  the  evidence  upon  which  we  are  required 
to  review  all  the  compounds  into  which  ammonia  enters  with 
reference  to  this  new  radicle  which  has  never  been  isolated  or 
transferred,  and  to  consider  ammonia  itself  as  an  amidide  of 
hydrogen^  or 

NHg  +  H 

Ammonium,  which  we  have  considered  as  the  radicle  of  the 
common  salts  of  ammonia,  (an  hypothesis  which  we  have  found 
to  be  so  remarkably  confirmed  (§7^1)  by  the  results  of  electro- 
lysis,) is  then  to  be  a  subamidide  of  hydrogen,  or 

NHg  +  Hj 
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and  sulphate  of  ammonia^ 

NH«  +   H«  +  O  +   80, 

or  a  sulphate  of  the  oxide  of  subamidide  of  hydrogen;   and 
oxalate  of  ammonia, 

NHj  +   Hj  +   O  +   C«03 

an  oxalate  of  the  oxide  of  subamidide  of  hydrogen :   and  so  on 
with  the  salts  of  the  other  acids. 

§  1064.  An  immense  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  this  hypothesis^  but^  as  the  nature  of  chemical 
analysis  has  been  most  happily  illustrated  by  the  resolution  of  a 
word  into  its  letters*,  so  we  cannot  help  being  reminded  by 
this  and  similar  transpositions  of  elements,  of  that  ingenious 
exercise  of  the  mind  which  is  afforded  by  the  literary  conceits 
called  anagrams;  in  which  the  letters  of  a  word  are  required  to 
be  transposed  so  as  to  form  another  word ;  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  true  chemical  combination  is  not,  in  general,  so  obvious 
as  the  literal. 

§  1065.  The  hypothesis  of  amidogen  does  not  appear  to 
clear  up  any  of  the  difficulties  which  attach  to  some  of  the 
ammoniacal  compounds,  and  is,  therefore,  objectionable  as 
unnecessarily  introducing  a  confusion  of  ideas  and  nomencla- 
ture which  is  much  to  be  deprecated  in  elementary  teaching. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  here  introduce  the  judicious 
observations  of  Professor  Graham,  upon  the  subject,  than 
whom  there  cannot  be  a  more  competent  authorityt* 

^^  At  present  our  theories  of  the  constitution  of  compounds 
are  too  uncertain  to  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  artificial 
aids,  to  facilitate  our  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
formation  of  these  bodies  occurs,  and  of  the  transformations 
which  they  undergo;  and  a  theory  of  constitution  is,  therefore, 
adopted  more  for  its  convenience  than  its  truth.  This  state  of 
things  leads  to  the  retention  of  the  ammonium  theory,  which 
has  introduced  a  degree  of  simplicity  into  our  views  of  that 
particular  class  of  ammoniacal  compounds  to  which  it  is  appli- 
cable, that  could  not  easily  be  exceeded.  But  its  adoption 
must  not  be  allowed  to  preclude  the  consideration  of  other 
theories,   such   as   that  of  Dr.  Kane,  which  facilitate  investi- 

*  Whewell,  Phihsophy  cf  the  Inductive  Sciences,  voL  i.,  p.  362. 
t  Graham's  Elements  qfChemistryf  p.  413. 

2x 
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gations  in  the  mean  time^  and  may  prove  to  be  truer  in  the 
end/^ 

§  1066.  To  this^  we  must  however  add,  that  the  appeal 
to  electrolysis,  which  may  be  in  this  instance  made,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  compounds  being  conductors,  decidedly 
negatives  the  hypothesis;  and  ammonium  invariably  travels  as 
a  cation  to  the  platinode,  instead  of  amidogen  to  the  zincode  of 
the  battery,  to  which  it  would  necessarily  be  directed,  if  it  bore 
a  strict  analogy  to  oxygen  and  chlorine. 

Thus,  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  we  obtain  NH4  at  the 
platinode,  and  C^  O4  at  the  zmcode,  in  accordance  with  tbe 
ammonium  tlieory  and  the  binary  theory  of  salts,  while  we 
ought  to  expect  upon  the  amidogen  theory  NHg  at  the  zincode; 
but  we  are  hardly  able  to  guess  at  the  position  to  which  the 
remaining  elements  would  attain.  If  we  suppose  C2  H^  to  pass 
to  the  platinode,  what  is  to  become  of  O4  ?  If  we  imagine  them 
to  accompany  Cj  H^  in  what  capacity  will  the  elements  travel 
together?  C^  Hg  O4  would  form  a  very  strange  cation  to  NH^ 
as  an  anion;  and  if  we  determine  that  they  should  accompany 
NHg,  there  is  an  end  of  the  amidogen  theory.  When  we 
recollect  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  exchanging  quantities 
must  be  balanced  in  the  axis  of  the  polar  forces  of  the  voltaic 
current,  it  is  evident  that  such  arrangements  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  each  other. 

§  1067*  We  have  thus  illustrated  the  subject  of  chemical 
metamorphosis  by  the  spontaneous  changes  which  organic 
products  undergo  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  under  the 
influence  of  different  chemical  agents;  we  must  yet  add  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  transformations  which  are  determined  by  high 
artificial  temperatures. 

The  exaltation  of  the  chemical  affinities  of  these  compounds 
by  heat,  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  disturb  the  unstable 
equilibrium  of  their  arrangements;  but  the  results  are  not  so 
much  under  our  command  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  not  being  able  to  regulate  the  application  of  this 
energetic  agent.  In  applying  it  to  any  mass  we  have  no  means 
of  determining  its  equal  action,  for  its  diffusion  will  vary  with 
the  mass,  the  conducting  power,  &c. ;  and  a  number  of  different 
reactions  will  be  determined  at  different  points,  dependent  upon 
their  respective  temperatures. 
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§  1068.  Thus  we  have  already  noticed  (§  101^),  that  in 
exposing  lignin^  or  wood^  to  destructive  distillation^  we  not 
only  obtain  acetic  acid  and  pyroxylic  spirit^  which  we  have 
already  examined  and  compared  with  the  products  of  the  more 
precise  spontaneous  metamorphoses  of  the  isomeric  substance 
sugar^  but  a  variety  of  other  products,  some  of  which  we  now 
propose  briefly  to  notice. 

§  1069.  Creosote*  The  tar  which  is  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  wood  contains  a  number  of  curious  compounds, 
some  of  which  stand  in  need  of  further  examination.  Creosote 
is  obtained  by  repeated  distillations  and  rectifications  of  the  tar, 
in  the  form  of  an  oil  which  sinks  in  water.  It  is  digested  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  potassa,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  then  preci- 
pitated by  tiie  addition  of  an  acid.  When  thus  purified  it  is 
colourless,  and  possesses  a  penetrating  odour  of  wood  smoke : 
it  has  a  sharp  burning  taste,  witii  a  specific  gravity  1.037^  boils 
at  400^,  and  bums  with  a  strong  smoky  flame.  It  mixes  with 
ether,  alcohol,  and  water;  witii  the  latter  of  which  it  forms  a 
definite  hydrate. 

Its  formula  is  supposed  to  be 

^14     Hg    Og 

It  coagulates  albimien,  and  in  very  small  quantities  preserves 
fibrin  and  muscular  flesh  from  putrefaction.  It  unites  with 
both  acids  and  alkalies,  but  does  not  appear  to  form  definite 
compounds  with  them. 

§  1070.  Paraffin  is  also  obtained  from  tar  by  a  long  and 
intricate  process.  It  is  a  pure  form  of  hydrocarbon,  CH,  but 
in  what  exact  state  of  condensation  has  not  been  ascertained. 
It  is  a  soft  solid  of  a  crystalline  texture,  transparent  and  colour- 
less. It  is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  fusible  at  110^.6,  and  capa^ 
ble  of  distillation  without  change.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.870. 
It  bums  like  wax,  without  smoke  or  odour. 

It  is  chemically  distinguished  by  its  remarkable  indifierence 
to  the  most  powerful  chemical  agents.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

When  rosin  and  fixed  oils  are  subjected  to  destructive  dis- 
tillation, an  almost  numberless  variety  of  hydrocarbons  are  pro- 
duced, some  solid  and  others  liquid.  The  mechanical  com- 
pression again  of  some  of  these  produces  another  analogous* 

2x2 
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series^  which  were  examined  by  Dr.  Faraday ;  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  was  named  by  him 

§  1071*    Quadri'hydrocarbon.      It  is  a  liquid  which  is 

capable  of  ebullition  at  common  atmospheric  temperature,  and 

may  be  distilled  by  the  heat  of  the  hand.     It  bums  with  a 

brilliant  flame,  and  in   its  liquid  state  is  the  lightest  known 

substance  amongst  soUds  and  liquids,  having  a  specific  gravity 

of  0.627-     1*h6  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  compared  to  air  is 

1.963. 

Formula)  C4  H4 

and  it  is  probably  the  same  compound  as  the  light  oil  of  wine 
or  etherine,  which  we  have  described  (§  1000). 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  caovd- 
chouc,  or  India  rubber,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (§  970),  is  a 
natural  form  of  hydrocarbon,  (Cq  H7). 

§  1072.  The  great  masses  of  fossil  fuel  which  are  inter- 
spersed in  different  strata  of  our  globe,  are  doubtless  produced 
by  the  slow  metamorphosis  of  vegetable  matters  under  the 
influence  of  heat  and  pressure ;  and  the  usual  products  of  their 
destructive  distillation  bear  a  general  analogy  to,  and  in  many 
cases  are  identical  with,  those  from  wood.  They  vary  in  their 
proportions  with  the  heat  which  has  been  applied  in  their 
production. 

§  1073.  Naphthaline.  This  substance  is  obtained  abun- 
dantiy  by  rectifying  coal-gas  tar;  it  crystallizes  in  white  silvery 
plates;  specific  gravity  1.048;  melting-point  136^,  and  boiling- 
point  413^.  It  sublimes  rapidly  at  lower  temperatures.  It 
bums  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  possesses  a  very  powerful  pecu- 
liar odour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  abundantiy  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Formula,  O^o  Hg 

Like  etherine  it  forms  definite  compounds  with  a  great 
number  of  other  substances ;  some  of  which  are  acids  of  an 
analogous  constitution  to  that  of  the  sulphovinic  acid,  &c. 

§  1074.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  liquid  pro- 
ducts of  the  distillation  of  coal,  is  naphtha.  It  is  a  natural  as 
well  as  an  artificial  product.  It  is  obtained  in  considerable 
quantity  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  from  parts  of 
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Italy.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  .750  to  .850.  It  has  a 
strong  bituminous  penetrating  odour ;  does  not  congeal  at  0^ ; 
and  bums  with  a  strong  smoky  flame. 

Formula,  C5  H5 

but  from  late  experiments  it  is  probably  a  compound  of  other 
principles ;  or^  at  any  rate,  other  principles  are  produced  in  it 
by  transformations  dependent  upon  various  circumstances. 

§  1075.  But  we  must  now  bring  these  observations  to  a 
close;  and  as  an  excuse  for  not  multiplpng  our  illustrations  of 
this  part  of  our  subject,  and  as  exactly  expressing  our  own  sen- 
timents upon  the  occasion,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Liebig,  who  has  himself  so  successfully 
laboured,  not  only  in  the  field  of  speculation,  but  in  that  of 
observation  and  experiment.  ^^  Science,^*  he  has  very  recently 
observed*,  "  has,  especially  within  the  last  few  years,  been  en- 
riched with  so  many  bodies  of  this  kind,  the  products  of  destruc- 
tive distillation,  that  it  is  much  to  be  wished  the  labours  of 
chemists  were  directed  to  more  really  useful  objects ;  for  things 
of  this  kind  truly  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  swell  the  size 
of  our  manuals.  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  These  substances  are  not  met 
with  in  organized  nature ;  they  perform  no  part  which  fixes  our 
attention;  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  so  few  chemists 
follow  the  example  of  Mulder,  who  by  his  multiplied  and  accu- 
rate examinations  into  the  Laws  of  animal  and  vegetable 
chemistry,  has  opened  c  world  of  new  discoveries.  The  most 
remarkable,  most  interesting,  and  most  important  researches  in 
chemistry  have  little  to  do  with  figures.^ 
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XXI.    ATOMIC  THEORY. 

§  1076.  In  the  preparatory  view  of  the  forces  with  which 
matter  has  been  endowed,  which  we  have  been  presenting  to 
the  student  of  natural  science,  we  set  before  him  in  the  first 
place,  the  conception  which  the  mind  of  Newton  had  formed  of 
the  atomic  constitution  of  matter  (§  7)-  The  same  hypothesis 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  writings  of  Epicurus  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  even  to  earlier  times ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  instances,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  acuteness  of  intellect 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie,  ^^  band  38,  p.  203. 
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which  at  so  early  a  period  of  philosophy^  propounded  specu- 
lations upon  the  constitution  of  the  universe^  which  have  stood 
their  ground  till  the  present  advanced  state  of  science.  The 
intellectual  vigour  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity^  indeed^  was 
capable  of  the  grandest  and  most  comprehensive  views  of  nature^ 
and  often  conducted  them  to  the  most  sublime  truths^  but  in 
attempting  perpetually  to  soar  above  the  vulgar  paths  of  observ- 
ation and  experience,  they  speedily  became  confounded  in  the 
mists  of  error  and  conceit. 

The  atomic  doctrine,  although  at  first  sight  it  might  appear 
to  belong  exclusively  to  metaphysical  science,  has  received  its 
greatest  support  from  the  progress  of  chemistry  in  modem 
times ;  and  Dr.  Dalton,  the  great  discoverer  of  the  theory  of 
multiple  and  equivalent  proportions,  clothed  his  views  from  the 
first  in  the  language  of  this  speculation :  and,  hence,  the  term 
atom  is  now  often  used  by  writers  and  lecturers  as  synonymous 
with  equivalent. 

The  law  of  multiple  proportions  is,  in  feet,  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  atomic  hypothesis ;  for  if  bodies  combine  only 
atom  with  atom,  or  one  atom  with  two,  &c. — the  weight  of  such 
atoms  having  a  fixed  relation  of  weight  to  one  another — ^it  is 
clear  that  whatever  may  be  the  aggregate  number  of  particles  so 
combining,  the  total  weight  of  one  sort  must  be  in  the  same 
proportion  to  the  total  weight  of  the  other  sort. 

All  the  phenomena  are,  in  fact,  irreconcilable  with  the  rival 
hypothesis  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter. 

§  1077-  With  regard  to  the  absolute  weight,  sizes,  and 
numbers  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  nothing  of  course 
can  be  determined;  nothing,  moreover,  with  regard  to  the 
absolute  quantities  of  heat,  electricity  or  attraction  with  which 
they  may  be  associated  or  endued ;  but  speculations  upon  the 
relative  proportions  which  the  atoms  of  different  species  of 
matter  bear  to  one  another,  in  these  respects,  have  been  sup- 
ported by  experimental  evidence  and  inductive  reasoning  of  the 
most  ingenious  description.  These,  perhaps,  are  best  kept  out 
of  sight  in  the  first  steps  of  physical  investigations,  as  likely  to 
turn  the  mind  from  that  rigid  method  of  induction  from  facts, 
by  which  alone  the  student  can  be  safely  guided ;  but  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  they  have  their  use  in  expanding  the  mind,  and 
in  imparting  a  lively  interest  to  the  subject.  We  shaU  there- 
fore, conclude  this  view  by  illustrating  the  mode  of  reasoning. 
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by  which,  on  one  hand,  the  atomic  theory  has  been  supported 
by  experiment,  and  by  which,  on  the  other,  it  has  been  made 
the  means  of  suggesting  experimental  inquiry. 

§  1078.  Dr.  Dalton  announced  the  important,  but  simple 
generalization  at  which  he  had  arrived  in  the  following  terms* : — 

^^  In  aU  chemical  investigations,  it  has  justly  been  considered 
an  important  object  to  ascertain  the  relative  weights  of  the 
simples  which  constitute  a  compound.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
inquiry  has  terminated  here :  whereas,  from  the  relative  weights 
in  the  mass,  the  relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  particles  or 
atoms  of  the  bodies  might  have  been  inferred,  from  which  their 
number  and  weight  in  various  other  compounds  would  appear, 
in  order  to  assist  and  to  guide  future  investigations,  and  to 
correct  their  results.  Now,  it  is  one  great  object  of  this  work 
to  show  the  importance  and  advantage  of  ascertaining,  tfie  rela- 
tive weights  of  the  ultimate  particles^  both  of  simple  and  compound 
bodies,  the  number  of  simple  elementary  particles  which  constitute 
one  compound  particle,  and  the  number  of  less  compound  particles 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  one  more  compound  particle. 

^^  If  there  are  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  which  are  disposed  to 
combine,  the  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  combination 
may  take  place,  beginning  with  the  most  simple :  namely, — 

1  atom   of  A  +  1  atom  of  B  =  1  atom  of  G  binary. 

1  atom   of  A  +  2  atoms  of  B  :=  1  atom  of  D  ternary. 

2  atoms  of  A  +  1  atom    of  B  =  1  atom  of  E  ternary. 

1  atom  of  A  +  3  atoms  of  B  r=  1  atom  of  F  quaternary. 

3  atoms  of  A  =  1  atom   of  B  ==  1  atom  of  G  quaternary." 

He  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  following  general,  but  arbitrary, 
rule,  as  a  guide  to  all  our  investigations  respecting  this  species 
of  hypothetical  synthesis:  and  this  rule,  in  fact,  constitutes  the 
fixed  point  from  which  calculation  must  set  out;  the  fulcrum 
from  which  the  hypothesis  must  be  applied : — 

"  1st.  When  only  one  combination  of  two  bodies  can  be 
obtained,  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  a  binary  one,  unless  some 
cause  appear  to  the  contrary. 

"  2nd.  When  two  combinations  are  observed,  they  must  be 
presumed  to  be  a  binary  and  a  ternary,''  &c. 

•  New  System  of  Chemical  Phihtophy,  vol.  L,  p.  212. 
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§  1079.  In  ibis  statement,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Dr. 
Dalton  has  associated  the  fact,  that  the  proportion  in  which 
bodies  combine  follows  the  numerical  laws  upon  which  we  have 
already  laid  so  much  stress,  with  the  hypothesis,  that  the  union 
in  aU  cases  takes  place  between  the  atoms  which  constitute  the 
substance  in  question ;  and  that,  in  each  substance,  the  atoms 
are  themselves  characterized  by  a  proportionate  difference  in 
point  of  weight  (I?!)* 

§  1080.  With  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  atomic  particles, 
we  have  already  given  the  rival  hypotheses  of  polyhedral  and 
spheroidal  forms  in  discussing  the  subject  of  crystallization,  and 
stated  the  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  latter  is  the  more 
probable  of  the  two. 

The  spheroidal  hypothesis  has  received  a  further  extension 
by  supposing  that  the  structure  of  bodies  is  not  simply  due  to 
their  mutual  powers  of  attraction,  but  to  a  balance  between  the 
attractive  force  of  the  atoms  and  the  repulsive  power  of  an 
elastic  atmosphere,  with  which  we  may  conceive  each  to  be 
surrounded,  and  which  is  sometimes  assumed  to  be  the  matter 
of  heat.  The  atoms  are  imagined  to  be  attractive  of  each  other 
and  of  the  particles  of  the  hypothetical  atmosphere,  but  the 
latter  highly  repulsive  of  each  other. 

§  108 1 .  Upon  these  postulates  each  spherical  atom  would 


(I7I)  These  are  some  of  the  arbitrary  marks,  or  signs,  chosen  by 
I>r.  Dalton,  to  represent  the  several  chemical  elements  and  their 
compounds.     The  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  are  placed   under 
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them: — 1  represents  the  atom  of  hydrogen;  2  nitrogen;  3  carbon; 
4  oxygen;  5  phosphorus;  6 sulphur;  7  represents  the  compound  atom 
of  water;  8  protoxide  of  nitrogen;  9  carburetted  hydrogen;  10  oxide 
of  carbon;  11  sulphuric  acid. 
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be  surrounded  by  a  stratum  of  equal  depth  in  all  its  parts, 
uniformly  distributed  over  its  surface,  which,  preventing  the 
actual  contact  of  the  particles,  would  nevertheless  aUow  them 
to  arrange  themselves  according  to  the  laws  of  the  predominant 
attraction  (172)- 

Any  addition  or  diminution  of  the  repulsive  aura  would 
cause  the  atoms  to  recede  from  or  approach  towards  each  other 
equally;  and  if  we  were  to  heat  a  soUd  so  constructed  it  would 
expand  equally  in  aU  directions. 

But  this  would  not  be  the  case  with  oblate  spheroids  instead 
of  spheres.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  force  of  their  attrac- 
tion upon  the  particles  of  the  aura,  must,  from  the  nature  of 
their  form,  be  exerted  with  greater  force  in  the  direction  of 
their  shorter  axes  than  that  of  their  longer,  the  centre  of  the 
spheroid  being  nearer  to  them  in  this  direction; — taking  for 
granted  two  fundamental  laws  of  attraction,  first,  that  all  the 
particles  of  matter  attract  one  another  directly  as  their  masses, 
and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances;  secondly,  that 
a  body  of  any  shape  will  attract  a  particle  of  matter  anywhere, 
with  the  same  force  and  in  the  same  direction,  as  if  aU  the 
matter  of  that  body  were  collected  in  its  centre  of  attraction, — 
it  is  clear  that  their  repulsive  atmospheres  would  not  be  dis- 


(I72)  We  may  suppose  fig.  1  to  represent  a  section  of  the  tetra- 
hedral  arraDgement  of  spheres  in  simple  contact;  and  fig.  2  of  the 
same  spheres,  with  their  atmospheres:  an  arrangement  essentially  the 
same  with  regard  to  structure  and  external  figure.  Any  addition  or 
diminution  of  the  repulsive  aura  would  cause  the  atoms  to  approach 
towards  and  recede  from  each  other  equally. 


Fig.  1.  fig.  2.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 


Fig.  3  represents  a  section  of  the  tetrahedral  arrangement  of 
oblate  spheroids  in  simple  contact;  and  fig.  4  an  oblate  spheroid  with 
its  atmosphere,  which  is  collected,  according  to  the  laws  of  attraction, 
in  a  layer  of  greater  depth  above  the  shorter  axis  than  aboye  the 
longer.  In  Fig.  5  we  are  presented  with  the  tetrahedral  arrangement 
of  similar  spheroids ;  from  which  it  is  clear  that  any  addition  to  their 
atmospheres,  according  to  the  same  laws,  will  cause  a  greater  expansion 
in  the  direction  of  the  shorter  axis  than  in  that  of  the  longer. 
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tributed  in  equal  layers  over  their  surfaces,  but  would  be 
collected  in  greater  depth  above  the  shorter  axes  than  the 
longer;  and  the  atoms^  with  their  atmospheres,  would  assume 
more  of  the  spherical  form  than  belongs  to  the  atom  alone. 

§  1082.  A  solid  crystal,  therefore,  thus  constructed,  must 
change  the  measure  of  its  angles  with  every  change  of  tem- 
perature. As  we  have  already  seen  (§  122),  this  is  precisely 
what  Professor  Mitscherlich  has  ascertained  to  happen  with 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  other  substances  not  crystal- 
lizing in  the  regular  octohedral  series.  In  substances  crystal- 
lizing in  this  series  he  also  ascertained  that  the  expansion  was 
equal  in  aU  directions. 

These  consequences  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
hypothesis,  and  the  observation  of  the  actual  phenomena  tends 
powerfully  to  its  support. 

§  1083.  Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  weights 
and  forms  of  the  atoms  of  different  kinds  of  matter  to  their 
relative  distances,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  particles  of  all 
elastic  fluids  are  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and 
that  equal  measures  of  such  fluids  contain  an  equal  number  of 
particles.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon  their  equal  dilatation 
and  contraction  by  equal  changes  both  of  pressure  and  tem- 
perature. The  fact  of  the  same  force,  applied  to  different  gases, 
attracting  or  repelling  their  atoms  to  the  same  amount  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  under  similar  circumstances  their  distances 
must  be  the  same. 

It  follows  also  from  this  assumption,  that  the  atomic  weights 
of  simple  gases  must  be  proportionate  to  their  densities,  and  that 
these  may  be  determined  by  experiment,  not  only  with  bodies 
which  are  naturally  in  a  gaseous  state,  but  with  such  bodies  as 
are  volatile  below  the  fusing-point  of  glass,  by  which  our  expe- 
riments are  limited. 

§  1084.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  several  gases  and  vapours  named  in  the  first  column,  the 
atomic  weights  derived  from  this  calculation,  and  the  equiva- 
lent proportions  in  which  they  combine,  or  what  we  must  now 
regard  as  the  atomic  weights  derived  from  their  affinities: — 
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Table  LIV.    Atomic  and  Equivalent  Weights^ 


Specific  gnr 

vitj  from 
Experiment. 

^St    ^^'^^^**'- 

Hjdrogen    . 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

Iodine 

PhosphoniB 

Arsenic 

Sulphur 

Mercurj 

0.0688 
1.1026 
0.9760 
2.4700 
5.5400 
8.7160 
4.4200 
10.6000 
6.6170 
6.9760 

1.0  =      1.0 

16.0  =      8.0  X  2 

14.1  =     140 
35.9  =    36.0 
80.5  =    78.0 

126.6  =  125.0 

64.2  =:     16.0  X  4 
154.0  =    38.0  X  4 

96.1  =     16.0  X  6 
101.3  =  202.0  X  i 

Here  we  at  once  see  that  the  atomic  weights  thus  derived 
from  specific  gravity,  allowing  for  very  minute  errors  of  experi- 
ment, are  either  identical  with,  or  simple  multiples  and  sub- 
multiples  of,  the  equivalents  derived  from  chemical  combination. 
That  they  are  not  in  every  case  identical  requires  a  modification 
of  the  hypothesis,  and  to  reconcile  the  two,  we  must  admit  that 
the  number  of  atoms  in  the  same  volume  of  the  di£ferent  gases 
is  not  equal,  but  that  they  bear  some  simple  proportion  to  one 
another,  as  1  :  1,  or  1  :  2,  or  1  :  3,  &c.,  or  that  the  compounds 
which  were  supposed  to  be  binary,  or  atom  with  atom,  are  in 
some  cases  binary,  quaternary,  &c. 

§  1085.  With  regard  to  liquids  in  general,  the  inequality 
of  their  expansion  by  heat  would  seem  to  lead  to  a  directly 
opposite  conclusion  to  that  which  we  have  arrived  at  with 
regard  to  aeriform  bodies:  nevertheless  their  particles  may  offer 
simple  points  of  relation  to  each  other,  if  the  comparison  be 
made  under  exactly  similar  circumstances.  M.  Gay  Lussac  has 
proved  this  by  showing  that  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and 
sulphuret  of  carbon,  measured  at  equal  distances  from  their 
respective  boiling-points,  and  aUowed  to  cool  an  equal  number 
of  degrees,  will  always  remain  equal. 

This  result  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  in  which  will 
be  found  the  contractions  which  1000  parts  of  these  two  liquids 
undergo  for  every  9°  of  Fahrenheit,  setting  out  from  the  boiling- 
point  of  each : — 
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Table  LV.     The  Contractions  of  Alcohol  and  Sulphuret  of 

Carbon. 


Number  of  De- 
grees by  which 
the  Temperature 
was  lowered. 

Contraction  of 
1000  parts  of  Al- 
cohol, from  the 
Temperatnre 
17S°.«. 

Contraction  of 

1000  parts  of  Sul- 

phoret  of  Carbon 

from  1 13°. 

9 
18 

27 
36 

45 
54 
63 
72 
81 
90 
99 
108 

5.55 
11.43 
17.51 
24.34 
29.15 
34.74 
40.28 
46.68 
50.85 
56.02 
61.01 
65.96 

6.14 
12.01 
17.98 
23.80 
29.65 
35.06 
40.48 
45.88 
51.08 
56.28 
61.14 
66.21 

As  these  contractions  are  sensibly  equal,  it  is  dear  that  the 
volumes  of  the  two  liquids  must  be  equal  at  the  temperatures 
denoted :  and  to  compare  them  under  equal  circumstances,  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  between  them  the  thermometric  interval 
which  separates  their  points  of  ebullition. 

Equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  sulphuret  of  carbon  measured 
with  this  precaution  would  give  equal  volumes  of  vapour  mea- 
sured at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure ;  and  this  theoretical 
conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  experiment. 

§  1086.  Hence  we  might  conclude  that  if  equal  volumes 
of  the  two  vapours  contain  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  equal 
volumes  of  the  liquids,  measured  under  the  conditions  which  we 
have  just  pointed  out,  must  do  the  same. 

This  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  general  law ;  but  still  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  an  intimate  relation  would  be  found 
between  liquids  and  their  vapours,  provided  a  comparison  were 
instituted  either  at  their  boiling-points,  or  at  their  points  of 
greatest  viscosity. 

§  IO87.  The  atomic  weights  of  bodies  are  not  only  thus 
dependent  upon  their  specific  gravities,  but  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  specific  heats.     We  have  seen   that  when  we 
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compare  the  same  weight  of  two  substances  together,  their  capa- 
cities for  heat  are  very  unequal  (Table  XV.) ;  but  if  we  make 
the  same  comparison  between  quantities  proportional  to  their 
equivalent  numbers,  we  shall  find  their  capacities  almost  always 
equal.  This  remarkable  law  was  discovered  by  MM.  Dulong 
and  Petit.  It  may  otherwise  be  expressed  thus : — The  specific 
heat  of  simple  bodies  is  inversely  as  their  atomic  weights ;  and 
a  given  quantity  of  heat  will  elevate  the  same  number  of  degrees 
a  portion  of  every  simple  substance  represented  by  its  atomic 
weight.  Thus,  it  requires  twice  as  much  heat  to  elevate  the 
temperature  of  a  pound  of  sulphur,  whose  equivalent  number  is 
16,  10^,  as  it  does  to  raise  that  of  a  pound  of  zinc,  whose  equi- 
valent number  is  32,  to  the  same  extent ;  and  a  pound  of  heated 
sulphur  will  warm  twice  as  much  water,  or  any  third  substance, 
as  a  pound  of  equally  hot  zinc. 

Now  as,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  the  number  of  particles 
which  equal  weights  of  any  two  substances  comprise,  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  weights  of  these  particles,  the  law  in 
question  may  be  verified  by  multiplying  the  capacities,  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  by  the  weights  of  the  corresponding 
atoms.  If  the  law  be  true,  the  products  of  the  multiplication 
should  be  sensibly  equal,  or  differ  from  one  another  by  quanti- 
ties so  small  as  to  faU  within  the  limits  of  errors  of  experiment. 


Table  LVI. 


Correspondence  qf  Atomic  Weights  and  Specific 
Heats, 


» 

Specific  Heat. 

Atomic 
Weights. 

Product  of 
the  two. 

Chemical 

Atomic 

Weights. 

Bismuth 
Lead     . 
Gold    . 
Platinum 
Tin      . 
Silver  . 
Zinc     . 
Tellurium 
Copper 
Nickel 
Iron     . 
Cobalt 
Sulphur 

0.0288 
0.0293 
0.0298 
0.0314 
0.0514 
0.0657 
0.0927 
0.0912 
0.0949 
0.1035 
0.1100 
0.1498 
0.1880 

108 
104 
100 
96 
58 
65 
32 
32 
32 
28 
28 
20 
16 

31.10 

30.47 
29.80 
30.14 
29.81 
30.63 
29.66 
29.18 
30.36 
30.38 
30.80 
29.96 
30.08 

108 

104 

200 

96 

58 

108 

32 

32 

32 

28 

28 

30 

16 

Mean  .    .     30.18 
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§  1088.  The  preceding  table  exhibits  the  specific  heats 
of  thirteen  simple  substances^  the  atomic  weights  which  corres- 
pond with  them^  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  these  two 
numbers^  and  the  atomic  weights  derived  from  their  chemical 
combinations. 

§  1089.  Admitting,  therefore^  the  truth  of  the  law,  if  we 
know  the  capacity  of  any  simple  body  for  heat,  we  have  only  to 
divide  by  it  the  number  30.18,  the  mean  product  of  the  table, 
to  obtain  the  relative  weight  of  its  atom  compared  to  hydrogen. 
But  here,  again,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  atomic  numbers 
derived  from  the  specific  heats  are  not  in  all  cases  identical 
with  those  derived  from  chemical  combination;  but  still  they 
are  connected  together  by  the  simple  relations  of  multiple  and 
sub-multiple. 

§  1090.  It  has  also  been  found  by  M.  Neumann,  that  the 
atoms  of  compound  bodies  of  analogous  composition,  are  endued 
with  the  same  capacity  for  heat,  as  the  following  results  of  the 
two  classes  of  carbonates  and  sulphates  will  show. 

Table  LVII.     Correspondence  of  Atomic  Weights  and  Specific 

Heats  in  the  Carbonates, 

Specific  Heat 

Carbonate  of  lime    .  .  0.2044 

Carbonate  of  baryta  .  0.1080 

Carbonate  of  iron     .  .  0.1819 

Carbonate  of  lead     .  .  0.0810 

Carbonate  of  zinc     .  .  0.1712 

Carbonate  of  strontia  •  0.1445 


Atomic 

Prodactof 

WMghts. 

the  two. 

50 

102.2 

99 

106.9 

58 

105.5 

134 

108.5 

62 

106.1 

74 

106.9 

Mean  .  106. 


Tablb  LVIII.     Correspondence  of  Atomic  Weights  and  Specie 

Heats  in  the  Sulphates. 

Sulphate  of  baryta            •     0.1068                11?  124.9 

Sulphate  of  lime      .         .     0.1854                  68  126.0 

Sulphate  of  strontia          .     0.1300                  92  119.6 

Sulphate  of  lead       .         .     0.0830               152  126.1 

Mean  .         124.1 


In  these  instances,  the  atomic  weights  exactly  correspond  with 
those  derived  fix)m  the  chemical  composition  of  the  several  salts. 
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§  1091.  The  like  intimate  connexion  exists  between  the 
atoms  of  bodies  and  electricity:  the  specific  electricity  of  different 
substances,  is  inversely  as  their  atomic  weights,  and  a  given 
quantity  of  electricity  will  separate  from  combination  portions 
of  substances  represented  by  their  atomic  weights.  TTius,  the 
action  of  32  parts  of  zinc,  in  a  voltaic  battery,  is  able  to  evolve 
a  current  of  electricity  which  is  capable  of  decomposing  and 
transferring  the  elements  of  9  parts  of  water,  and  of  disengaging 
1  part  of  hydrogen  and  8  parts  of  oxygen.  Or,  if  we  have 
recourse  to  another  source  for  the  electricity;  the  same  current 
derived  from  the  induction  of  a  magnet,  which  will  decompose 
9  parts  of  water  into  1  hydrogen  and  8  of  oxygen,  will,  at 
the  same  time,  decompose  37  parts  of  muriatic  acid  into  I  of 
hydrogen  and  36  of  chlorine. 

This  is  another  mode  of  representing  the  grand  discovery  of 
Faraday,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  that  the 
atomic  weights  experimentally  obtained  by  him  by  electrical 
decomposition,  accord  with  those  derived  from  chemical  com- 
position. The  calculated  specific  electricity  of  equal  weights 
of  the  different  substances,  is  placed  by  the  side  of  their  atomic 
numbers. 

Tab  LB  LIX.     Electro-Chemical  Equivalents. 


CATIONS. 

Specific 

ANIONS. 

Specific 

Equiyalents.  Electricity.  | 

Equiyalents. 

Electricity. 

Hydrogen  . 

.        1. 

1000 

Oxygen  ...       8. 

125 

Potassium 

.     .     392 

25 

Chlorine      .     .     35.5 

27 

Sodium 

.    23.3 

43 

Iodine     .     .     .  126. 

8 

Zinc      .     . 

.     .    32.5 

31 

Bromine      .     •     78.3 

12 

Copper .     . 

.    31.6 

31 

Fluorine      .     .     18.7 

55 

Ammonia  < 

.    .    17. 

58 

Cyanogen    .     .     26. 

38 

Potassa 

.     .    47.2 

21 

Sulphuric  acid       40. 

25 

Soda      . 

.     .    31.3 

32 

Nitric  acid  .     .     54. 

18 

Lime 

.     .    28.5 

35 

Chloric  acid      •     75.5 

13 

§  1092.  This  mode  of  viewing  the  atomic  constitution  of 
bodies  in  relation  to  space^  gravity,  aflBinity,  heat,  and  electricity, 
not  only  presents  us  with  the  most  interesting,  although  imper- 
fect, glimpses  of  the  order  of  the  material  creation,  but  may  be 
practically  useful  by  enabling  us  to  correct  the  data  which  we 
derive  from  one  order  of  relations  by  those  deduced  from 
another.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  chemical  equivalents,  or 
combining  proportions  of  some  substances,  chemists  have  been 
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sometimes  in  doubt  between  two  numbers,  one  the  multiple  of 
the  other;  which  doubt  might  be  resolved  by  an  appeal  to  their 
specific  heats,  or  electrolytic  products.  For  a  long  time^  opinions 
were  divided  between  the  numbers  64  and  32,  for  copper,  either 
of  which  can  be  defended  upon  purely  chemical  grounds,  with 
arguments  of  equal  plausibility:  both  the  relations,  however,  of 
heat  and  electricity  agree  in  the  latter  number. 

§  1093.  There  are  some  instances,  however,  in  which  the 
weights  of  the  atoms  derived  from  physical  considerations^  as 
contradistinguished  to  chemical,  are  at  present  irreconcilable 
with  the  latter,  although  still  connected  with  them  by  simple 
relations.  The  bold  spirit  of  hypothesis,  far  from  being  checked 
by  the  difficulty,  hereupon  suggests  that  chemical  atoms,  those 
infinitely  small  particles  which  are  indivisible  by  chemical 
forces,  may  be  divisible  by  heat,  and  that,  for  example,  the 
chemical  atoms  of  mercury  are  divided  into  two  when  they  pass 
into  the  gaseous  state. 

§  1094.  The  forms  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  different 
kinds  of  matter  have  also  been  appealed  to  for  confirmation  of 
their  respective  weights.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  M.  Gay 
Lussac,  that  in  the  composition  of  alum,  ammonia  might  be 
substituted  for  potassa  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  shape 
of  its  crystals ;  and  that  a  crystal  of  ammoniacal  alum,  when 
placed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  potassa  alum,  would  go  on 
increasing  in  size  without  undergoing  any  modification  of  form. 
M.  Mitscherlich  has  since  discovered  that  salts,  or  in  general 
any  chemical  compounds,  which  can  be  repesented  by  the  same 
atomic  formula,  may  crystallize  together,  and  become  mixed  in 
any  proportions  in  the  crystals,  without  modifying  the  funda- 
mental form  beyond  a  few  degrees  in  the  measure  of  their 
angles.  He  supposes  that  the  molecules  of  all  such  substances 
have  the  same  forms,  and  that  therefore  one  is  capable  of 
taking  the  place  of  another  without  leaving  any  vacuity.  This 
identity  of  shape  and  faculty  of  substitution  belongs  to  bodies 
of  all  classes.  Simple  substances,  oxides,  sulphurets,  salts, 
and  organic  matters,  may  possess  it,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  a  general  property  of  bodies.  Professor  Mit- 
scherlich has  designated  it  by  the  name  of  Isomorphism:  he 
denonanates  i^omorphouSy  substances  that  crystallizing  in  the 
same  shape  can  substitute  themselves  one  for  the  other  without 
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changing  the  fonn  of  the  product^  and  he  regards  them  as  being 
generally  composed  of  the  same  number  of  atoms  united  in  the 
same  manner. 

§  1095.  This  last  condition,  which  agrees  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  with  chemical  data,  being  conceded,  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  determine  the  atomic  weights  of  simple  sub- 
stances which  have  not  yet  had  their  specific  heat,  or  their 
density  in  a  state  of  vapour,  determined. 

For  an  example  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  let  us  take  iron, 
whose  atomic  weight  determined  by  its  specific  heat  agrees 
with  the  chemical  equivalent  28;  from  the  analysis  of  its  two 
principal  oxides  we  are  led  to  the  following  conclusions. 

The  protoidde  of  iron  contains : — 

Oxygen   .         .    22.77^ 
Iron.  Ozygen.  1  Equiv.  Iron.  1  Eqniv.  Ozy. 

And,  77.23  22.77  28  8 

The  protoxide,  therefore,  contains  one  atom  of  each  element. 
The  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  contains: — 

Oxygen   .  30.oo) 

Iron.  Oxygen.         1  Eqniv.  Iron.  liEqniy.Oxy. 

And,  69.a4  30.66  28  12 

The  sesqui-oxide,  therefore,  contains  1  atom  of  iron  and  1^ 
oxygen,  or  2  atoms  of  iron  and  3  of  oxygen. 

Now,  the  oxide  of  iron  may  be  replaced  in  the  carbonate  or 
sulphate  of  iron  by  a  great  number  of  oxides;  as  magnesia, 
lime,  protoxide  of  manganese,  oxide  of  zinc,  &c.  The  analysis 
of  the  oxides,  therefore,  being  known,  nothing  can  be  easier 
than  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  when  un- 
known. 

§  1096.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  lime  contains: — 

Calcium    .  ^^-^iM^n 

Oxygen     .         .     28.6r""" 

Knowing,  from  the  law  of  isomorphism,  that  lime  must  contain 
one  atom  of  calcium  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  we  state  the 
following  proportions: — 

Oxygen.  Galcinm.  1  Oxygen.    Atomic  Number. 

28.6  71.4  8  20 

2y 
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And  in  the  same  manner  we  may  proceed  with  the  numerous 
other  metals  whose  oxides  are  isomorphous  with  the  preceding. 

§  1097.  On  the  other  hand,  knowing  the  number  of 
atoms  of  metal  and  oxygen  which  the  sesqui-oxide  of  iron 
contains,  we  may  easily  find  the  atomic  weights  of  such  metals 
as  afford  oxides  isomorphous  with  it.  It  is  known,  for  examjde, 
that  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  and 
the  oxides  of  chrome  and  aluminum,  can  replace  one  another, 
and  become  intimately  blended  in  the  composition  of  alum, 
without  changing  the  form  of  the  salt.  Hence  we  conclude, 
that  each  of  these  oxides  contains  two  atoms  of  metal  for  three 
atoms  of  oxygen. 

Thus  we  know  that  alumina  is  composed  of: — 

Aluminum         .         .    ^f\m.00 
Oxygen    .         .  46.71^ 

And  from  these  data  we  obtain  the  atomic  weight  of  aluminum, 

thus : — 

Oxygen.  Alomiiuu  1}  Oxygien.     Atomic  NmnlKsr. 

46.71         :         53^9  12         :         13.5 

§  1098.  We  will  take  a  last  illustration  of  the  principle 
under  consideration  from  manganese,  which  will  prove  at  once  how 
various  and  how  unerring  are  the  indications  of  isomorphism. 

The  protoxide  of  manganese  is  isomorphous  with  the  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  and  therefore  contains  one  atom  of  metal  to  one 
atom  of  oxygen.  From  its  composition  per  cent,  we  derive  the 
following  result ; — 

Oxygen.  Manganese.  1  Oxygen.     Atomic  Number. 

21.94         :         78.06         ::  8         :         28 

Hie  sesqui-oxide  of  manganese  is  isomorphous  with  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron,  and  from  its  known  composition : — 

Oxygen.  Manganese.  H  Oxygen.    Atomic  Number. 

29.66  70.34         ::         12         :         28 

The  manganic  acid,  again,  is  isomorphous  with  the  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  from  the  atomic  number  of  sulphur  derived  from  its 
specific  heat,  the  latter  contains  one  atom  of  sulphur  to  three 
atoms  of  oxygen.  We  must  therefore  adopt  the  same  formula 
for  the  former,  and  its  analysis  will  lead  to  the  following  pro- 
portion ; — 

Oxygen.  Kanganese.  3  Oxygen.    Atomic  Number. 

46.45  53.55         ::         24  28 
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And  lastly^  the  hypermanganic  acid  is  isomorphous  with  the 
hyperchloric  acid ;  and  as  this  is  composed  of  two  volumes  of 
chlorine  to  seven  of  oxygen^  we  mnst  conclude  that  the  hyper- 
manganic acid  itself  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  manganese 
to  three  and  a  half  of  oxygen^  so  that  we  derive  the  following 
proportion  firom  its  analysis : — 

Oxygen.  Maoganeee.  3^  Oxygen.    Atomic  Number. 

50.29         :         49.71  ::         28         :         28 

Thus  four  distinct  classes  of  combinations  all  lead  to  the  same 
result^  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  with  regard  to  simple  sub- 
stances^  which  cannot  even  be  examined  by  other  methods, 
isomorphism  is  capable  of  leading  us  to  correct  results. 

§  1099.  M.  Hermann  Kopp,  again,  has  very  recently 
discovered  another  relation  of  isomorphous  bodies,  which  is 
highly  interesting,  and  likely  to  lead  to  important  results.  This 
he  has  observed  by  comparing  together  what  he  denominates 
the  atomic  volumes  of  such  bodies.  The  atomic  volume  of  a 
body  is  found  by  dividing  its  atomic  weight  by  its  specific 
gravity,  and  we  thus  obtain  relative  numbers  which  are  not  like 
the  atomic  numbers  referrible  to  a  standard  unity  of  comparison ; 
and  he  has  found  that,  as  a  general  rule,  "  the  atomic  volume 
of  all  isomorphous  bodies,  simple  or  compound,  is  the  same  *.'^ 
The  same  law  is  expressed  as  follows:  '^The  specific  gravities 
of  isomorphous  bodies  are  proportional  to  their  atomic  weights  :^^ 
or,  ^^The  molecules  of  isomorphous  bodies  are  equal  not  only 
as  regards  their  forms,  but  also  their  dimensions.'^ 

For  example : 

Specific  GraTity.     Atomic  No.    Atom.  Vol. 

Gold        .         .     19.258  200  103 


Silver 

10.428 

108 

103 

Chlorine  . 
Iodine 
Bromine  . 

1.330 
4.948 
2.990 

36 

125 

76 

270 
253 
253 

Alumina . 
Peroxide  of  iron 

3.833 
2.101 

50 
28 

130 
133 

In  the  exceptions  to  this  law  M.  Kopp  traces  some  curious 
relations  to  other  properties  of  the  bodies,  which,  as  well  as  the 
law  itself,  are  well  worthy  of  further  investigation. 

*  Ann,  de  Chimie^  torn,  lxxv.,  pb  406. 
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§  1100.  We  have  now  to  remark  an  evident  rdation 
between  the  atomic  weights  of  certain  substances  and  their 
densities  in  the  solid  state;  thus  amongst  the  metals,  those 
which  have  the  highest  numbers  have  also  the  highest  spedfic 
gravities.  Hence  when  the  atomic  weight  has  been  fixed  by  no 
other  consideration,  we  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  a  heavy 
metal  has  a  high  equivalent,  and  a  light  metal  a  low  one.  The 
metals  which  have  a  specific  gravity  higher  than  9,  have  all 
atomic  weights  above  96,  and  those  below  that  density  seldom 
exceed  32  or  40.  But  knowing  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of 
two  simple  substances,  and  the  weights  of  their  particles,  the 
relation  between  the  distances  of  the  particles  of  these  two 
bodies,  or  of  the  spaces  which  they  occupy,  may  be  calculated. 
Or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  we  may  compare  the  number  of 
the  atoms  in  equal  volumes  of  the  substances.  The  density 
divided  by  the  atomic  weight  of  one  will  be  to  the  density 
divided  by  the  atomic  weight  of  the  other,  as  the  number  of 
atoms  in  a  volume  of  the  first  to  the  number  of  atoms  in  an 
equal  volume  of  the  second.  These  relations  are  foimd  to  be  of 
extreme  simplicity  when  we  compare  together  substances  which 
can  be  classed  together  by  marked  analogies.  Let  us  compare, 
for  example,  the  following  five  isomorphous  metals : — 

«>^  ...        Atomio     Number  of  Atoms 
*^®°*"^  Weights,    in  Equal  VQlumes. 


Iron 

.    7.8 

28 

0.277 

Cobalt     . 

.    8.5 

30 

0.280 

Nickel 

.    8.6 

30 

0.283 

Copper    . 

.    8.9 

32 

0.278 

Manganese 

.    8.0 

28 

0.280 

Mean      . 

.    0.2796 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column.  cUffer  too  little  from  the 
mean  to  allow  us  to  doubt  that  to  their  other  analogies  we  may 
add  that  of  containing  the  same  number  of  atoms  in  the  same 
volumes. 

If  we  add  carbon  to  this  list,  we  shall  have  the  following 
result : — 

TiAn«««»  Atomic  Number 

i^enntj.  Weight.         of  Atoms. 

Diamond         .         .       3.4  6  0.56 

From  which  we  conclude  that  the  mmiber  of  atoms  in  an  equal 
volume  of  carbon  bears  the  simple  relation  to  the  former  of  a 
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duplicate  ratio.  There  may  at  first  appear  to  be  little  analogy 
between  the  preceding  metals  and  carbon ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark^  that  melted  iron  is  capable  of  dissolving  carbon  in  large 
quantities^  and  of  throwing  it  ofi*  in  a  lamellar  state  in  the  act  of 
cooling ;  as  if  the  particles  of  iron  and  carbon  were  capable  of 
mutual  interposition,  and  occupied  spaces  simply  proportioned 
to  each  other. 

§  1101.  The  metals  molybdenum  and  tungsten  offer  a 
most  striking  example  of  this  accordance,  for  while  they  are 
united  by  the  strongest  analogy  of  properties,  they  are  separated 
by  the  greatest  differences  of  densities  and  equivalents : — 

DfiDfiitiM  Atomic  Number 

uenauee.  Wei^t.  of  Atoms. 

Molybdenum  .         .       8.6  48  0.17 

Tungsten      .         •         .17.4  100  0.17 

§  1102.  One  more  example  we  will  select  from  a  compa- 
rison between  the  lightest  and  heaviest  elementary  solids  with 
which  we  are  acquainted: — 


Dennties. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Number 
of  Atoms. 

Sodium 

.   0.972 

24 

0.040 

Potassium     • 

.   0.865 

40 

0.020 

Platinum 

.  21.500 

96 

0.200 

Here  we  see  that,  in  an  equal  volume,  platinum  contains  just 
five  times  as  many  atoms  as  sodium,  and  ten  times  as  many  as 
potassium. 

§  1103.  The  phenomena  to  which  we  have  before  referred 
of  dimorphism  (§  126)  and  isomerism  (§  511)  are  also  intimately 
connected  with  the  atomic  theory.  To  the  former  belong  those 
changes  in  a  body  which,  without  altering  its  composition  or  its 
chemical  character,  modify  its  physical  properties,  such  as  its 
density  its  hardness,  its  cohesion,  its  colour,  or  its  crystalline 
form.  They  are  conceived  to  depend  upon  some  alteration  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  molecular  groups  of  the  bodies  in  which 
they  occur.  Under  the  latter  are  classed  together  all  those 
bodies  which  present  the  same  composition,  but  which  differ 
essentially  in  their  chemical  properties;  and  their  differences 
are  doubtlessly  connected  with  differences  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  elementary  atoms  or  proper  chemical  atoms  of  which 
they  are  composed. 
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§  1104.  The  atomic  theory  thus  connects  together^  by  an 
hypothesis  of  extreme  simplicity,  a  vast  multitude  of  phenomena 
which  could  scarcely  be  comprehended  in  any  other  general 
view;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  its  importance.  In 
it  we  recognise  one  of  '^  those  higher  inductions^  in  which  more 
scope  is  given  to  the  exercise  of  pure  reason  than  in  slowly 
groping  out  our  first  results;  and  the  mind  is  more  disencum- 
bered of  matter,  and  moves,  as  it  were,  in  its  own  element.^' 

But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  abuse  this  liberty  of  specu- 
lation, which  is  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of  the  well-trained 
intellect,  and  the  student  of  the  atomic  doctrines  will  do  well 
to  imprint  upon  his  mind  the  caution  of  that  eminent  philo- 
sopher, to  whom  we  have  already  been  so  greatly  indebted  for 
our  rules  of  philosophizing,  that  *^We  are  not,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  we  are  abandoned  to  the  unrestrained  exercise  of 
the  imagination,  or  at  liberty  to  lay  down  arbitrary  principles, 
or  assume  the  existence  of  mere  fanciful  causes.''  "  The  ulti- 
mate objects  we  pursue  in  the  highest  theories  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  lowest  inductions ;  and  the  means  by  which  we  can 
most  securely  attain  them  bear  a  close  analogy  to  those  which 
have  been  found  successful  in  such  inferior  cases  *.'' 

§  1105.  We  have  thus  filled  up  our  plan;  and  we  hope 
that  the  view  which  has  resulted  of  the  connexion  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  may  be  useful  to  students  in  preparing  them  for 
that  closer  and  more  laborious  examination  of  the  principles 
of  Chemical  Philosophy,  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  proficiency  in  that  or  any  other  department  of  science. 
"  It  can  hardly  be  pressed  forcibly  enough  on  the  attention  of 
the  student  of  nature,''  observes  Sir  John  Herschel,  ''that 
there  is  scarcely  any  natural  phenomenon  which  can  be  fully 
and  completely  explained  in  all  its  circumstances  without  a 
union  of  several,  perhaps  of  all,  the  sciences ;"  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  whatever  walk  of  science  he  may  determine  to 
pursue,  impossible  as  it  is  for  a  finite  capacity  to  explore  all 
with  any  chance  of  success,  he  will  find  it  illuminated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  light  which  he  is  enabled  to  throw  upon  it  from 
surrounding  regions.  But  independently  of  this  advantage,  the 
glimpse  which  may  thus  be  obtained  of  the  harmony  of  Crea- 
tion,— of  the  unity  of  its  plan — of  the  theory  of  the  material 
universe,  is  one  of  the  most  exalted  objects  of  contemplation 

*  Hehschel's  Ditcwtrte,  pp.  190,  191. 
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which  can  be  presented  to  the  faculties  of  a  rational  being.  In 
such  a  general  survey  he  perceiyes  that  science  is  a  whole^ 
whose  source  is  lost  in  infinity,  and  which  nothing  but  the 
imperfection  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to  divide.  He  feels  his 
nothingness  in  his  attempts  to  grasp  it,  and  he  bows  with 
humility  and  adoration  before  that  Supreme  Intelligence 
who  alone  can  comprehend  it;  and  who  ^^in  the  beginning  saw 
every  thing  that  He  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good.^' 
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ABsoBPnoH,  from  ahBarbeo,  to  sack  up;  the  power  or  act  of  imbibing  a 

fluid. 
Acetic  Acxd,  fi!om  laoffiMt^  vinegar ;  tlie  acidifying  principle  of  common 

▼inegar. 
AcicuLABy  from  aeu9,  a  needle ;  haying  sharp  points  like  needles. 
AcousncSy  from  dfcovv,  to  bear;  the  science  which  relates  to  sounds. 
Action,  fimn  aga^  to  act;  the  effort  by  which  one  body  produces,  or 

endeaTouis  to  produce,  motion  in  another. 
Adhbsion,  -itb,  from  od,  to,  and  hofreo,  to  stick;  the  tendency  which  dissi- 
milar bodies  have  to  adhere  or  stick  together. 
AMbation,  from  di)p,  the  air ;  the  saturation  of  a  liquid  with  air. 
AeftiFomr,  from  d^p,  the  lur,  and  jfl)r0ia,  a  form ;  having  the  form  of  air. 
AMttosTAnoN,  from  d^py  the  air,  and  umffu,  to  weigh;  primarily  it  denotes 

the  science  of  weights  suspended  in  the  air,  but  in  the  modem 

application  of  the  term,  it  signifies  the  art  of  navigating  the  air. 
AFFiNnT,  fimn  ad,  to,  and  flnis,  a  boundary ;  relationship ;  the  force  which 

causes  dissimilar  particles  of  matter  to  combine  together  so  as  to 

foftn  new  matter. 
AiiBUiaar,  -nrous,  from  aHwnen,  the  white  of  an  egg ;  an  important  animal 

prindple.    The  white  of  an  ^;g  is  albumen  mixed  with  water. 
AxooHoi^  firom  a  word  of  Arabic  origin;  the  intoxicating  ingredient  of 

spirituous  liquors. 
AuzARXNi^  from  aHzari,  the  Oriental  name  for  madder  roots. 
Alkali,  a  soluble  body,  with  a  hot  caustic  taste,  which  possesses  the  power 

of  destroying  acidity ;  the  term  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  article 

aly  and  kaU,  the  Arabic  name  of  a  plant,  from  the  ashes  of  which 

one  spedes  is  obtained. 
Alumina,  the  base  of  alum ;  pure  clay. 
Amalgam,  fiwm  ^Jqcuz,  together,  and  yofii^,  to  marry;  a  chemical  term, 

signifying  the  union  <^  any  metal  with  mercury,  which  is  a  solvent 

of  various  metals. 
Amidoojoc,  frojxk  amide,  and  ytwam,  to  generate ;  the  compound  forming  the 

base  of  the  amides  (NH,). 
Amobphous,  from  d,  not,  and  /Aop^,  a  form ;  not  possessing  regular  form. 
Amtooaltn,  from  an^gdala,  an  almond;  a  crystalline  principle  contained  in 

almonds. 
Anagram,  firom  dv^  and  ypa/i/io,  a  letter;  a  conceit  arising  from  the  letters 

of  a  word  being  transposed. 
Analogue,  that  which  is  the  counterpart  of  another. 
Analogy,  -ical,  and  -ous,  from  iiva,  among,  and  Xoyor,  a  relation  or  pro- 
portion ;  a  likeness  or  resemblance  between  things  with  regard  to 
then:  circumstances  or  effects. 
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AKALTSiSy  from  ilycky  among,  and  \v»,  to  loosen;  the  separation  of  a  whole 

into  parts. 
Anolb,  from  anffukts,  a  comer;  the  inclination  of  two  straight  lines  to  eadi 

other,  which  meet  together,  hut  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line. 
Akhtdrous,  from  d,  not,  and  {>dap,  water;  containing  no  water. 
Akion,  from  dy^  up,  and  €tfUy  to  go;  that  which  goes  up;  a  smbstance 

which,  in  electrolysis,  passes  to  the  Anode. 
Anodb,  from  dy^  up,  and  SJAs^  a  way;  the  way  which  the  son  rises;  the 

surfiice  at  which  the  electricity  passes  into  a  body,  supporing  the 

currents  to  move  in  the  apparent  direction  of  the  sun. 
Amomaly,  -LOUS,  from  d,  not,  and  v6/A0Sf  a  law ;  an  irregularity  or  dcTiatioB 

from  a  law. 
AiTTAGONisM,  from  dyr2,  against,  and  ayttpiCofuu^  to  contend;  o^KM&tioa  of 

action. 
AiYTAOONisT,  one  who  contends  against  another. 
Anti-ssftic,  from  mnrly  against,  and  (ri7ir«»,  to  putrefy ;  poasessfaig  the  power 

of  preventing  putre&ction. 
Appboxdcatb,  -ivelt,  from  ad^  to,  and  prtkrimttf,  nearest;  haying  affinity 

with;  bordering  upon. 
Aqua  Bboia,  i.  e.  Reoal  Watsb,  a  mixture  of  nitAc  and  muriatic  adds; 

so  called  from  its  property  of  dissolving  gold,  held  by  the  alche- 
mists to  be  t^  ki9ig  of  the  mekds. 
Aqueo,  from  agua^  water;  when  prefixed  to  a  word,  denotes  that  water 

enters  into  the  composition  of  the  substance  which  it  sigmfies. 
Abc,  from  orettf,  a  bow;  a  part  of  a  curved  line,  as  of  a  cixde,  ellipse,  &c. 
Abmaturb,  from  eurmo^  to  arm ;  a  piece  of  soft  iron  applied  to  a  loadnstone 

or  connecting  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet. 
AsTATXO  Nbedlb,  from  SarmTO£,  just  balanced ;  a  double  magnetic  needle, 

not  affiscted  by  the  earth's  magnetism. 
AsTBONOMT,  from  SuTTpov^  a  star,  and  v6yuos^  a  law  or  rule;  the  science,  which 

treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  motions,  periods^  &C.,  and  the 

causes  on  which  they  depend. 
Athbbvanous,  from  d,  not,  and  Bipitos^  heat;  that,  through  which  heat 

will  not  pasB^  is  said  to  be  Athermanous. 
Atmosphere,  -ic,  from  dr/i^r,  viq>our,  and  <r^^pa,  a  sphere ;  the  sphere  of 

air  which  surrounds  the  globe. 
Atom,  -xc,  from  d,  not,  and  rcfuw,  to  cut ;  a  minute  particle  not  susceptible 

of  further  division. 
Attraction,  -ive,  from  ad^  to,  and  traho^  to  draw ;  the  tendoicy  which 

bodies  have  to  approach  each  other. 
Austral,  from  <xiuter^  the  south ;  southern. 
Axis,  in  geometry,  the  straight  line  in  a  plane  figure,  about  which  it  revolves 

to  produce  or  generate  a  solid :  more  generally  the  right  line 

conceived  to  be  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  a  figure  to  the  middle  of 

the  base. 
Azote,  from  d,  not,  and  fa»^,  life;  another  name  for  nitrogen,  (which  see ;) 

it  is  so  called  because  it  will  not  support  respiration. 

Barium,  from  /Sopvf,  heavy;    a  metaUic  substance  of  dark  gray  colour, 
hitherto  produced  in  veiy  small  quantities  firom  Baryta. 
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Babombtbb,  -rical,  firom  fidpaty  weight,  and  furpov,  a  measure ;  an  inatra- 
ment  for  measuring  the  yaiying  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

Babtta  ;  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  Barinm,  poeaessing  alkaline  qualities. 

BiBiTLonSy  from  hibo^  to  drink ;  that  which  has  the  quality  of  drinking  in 
moisture. 

BiFUKOATioNy  from  Ms,  twice,  and  farta^  a  fork ;  a  forking  or  diyinon  into 
two  hranches. 

BiKABT,  from  Mf,  twice ;  containing  two  units. 

BiNAXiAL,  fitmi  hi%y  twice,  and  om,  an  axis ;  haying  two  axes. 

BiTUMSK,  -iNous,  from  Uhamimy  pitch ;  the  name  given  to  several  iniam- 
mable  substances,  which,  though  of  vegetable  orig^  are  found  in 
the  earth,  or  issue  from  the  surfiice. 

Boreal,  from  homtUy  the  north ;  northern. 

BoBoif;  a  dark,  olive-coloured  substance  obtained  from  boracic  acid,  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

Bromiks,  frtnn  Bp&fios,  a  strong  odour ;  a  liquid  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
which  possesses  a  suffocating  odour  and  pungent  taste. 

Cjeteris  Paribus  ;  all  other  circumstances  being  equal. 

Caloric,  from  ealoTy  heat;  an  imaginary  fluid  substance,  supposed  to  be 

difiused  through  aU  bodies,  and  the  sensible  efiect  of  which  is  called 

heat. 
Caloripic  ;  imparting  the  sensation  and  other  effects  of  heat. 
Calorimeter,  fr^m  color,  heat,  and  furpotfy  a  measure ;  an  instrument  for 

measuring  caloric. 
Calottpe,  from  xoX^f,  beautiful,  and  rvmsy  an  impression ;  a  picture  formed 

by  light  upon  a  prepared  paper. 
Capillary,  from  eapillusy  a  hair ;  resembling  or  having  the  form  of  hairs. 
Capsule,  from  eapsulay  a  little  dhest ;  a  small  shallow  cup. 
Casein,  from  eageusy  a  cheese ;  an  organic  principle  of  which  the  curd  of 

milk  is  composed. 
Carbon,  from  earboy  a  coal ;  the  chemical  name  for  charcoaL 
Cataltsis,  from  «ird,  down,  and  Xv»,  to  loosen ;  an  imaginary  force  which 

is  supposed  to  assist  the  decomposition  of  some  bodies,  and  the 

composition  of  others. 
Cathode,  from  jcor^  down,  and  ibbsy  a  way;  the  way  which  the  sun 

sets;    the  surfoce   at  which  electricity  passes  out  of  a  body 

supposing  the  current  to  move  in  the  apparent  direction  of  the 

sun. 
Cation,  from  Korhy  down,  and  ^tfUy  to  go;   that  which  goes  down;  a 

substance  which  in  electrolysb  passes  to  the  Cathode. 
Caustic,  from  #eaio»,  to  bum ;  possessing  the  power  of  burning. 
Chemistrt,  -ical,  from  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  the  knowledge  of  the 

substance  or  constitution  of  bodies ;  the  science,  whose  object  it  is 

to  examine  the  constitution  of  bodies. 
Chlorine,  from  x}^»pb9y  green ;  a  yellowish-green  coloured  gas^  of  a  pungent 

smell,  and  most  injurious  to  respiration. 
Circulation  ;  motion  in  a  circle. 
Circumference,  -tial,  from  ctrcum,  around,  and  feroy  to  bear ;  the  line 

which  is  the  boundary  of  a  circle. 
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CLBAVAOEy  Plank  of  ;    the  plane  in  which  ciystals  faaye  a  tendencj  to 

separate* 
CoBXiA,  from  icdUkfiOy  a  poppy  head ;  an  aUcaline  prlneiple  derired  fnm  the 

poppy. 
CoxBCiBLB,  from  eoereeo,  to  xeetrain ;  susceptible  of  restraint. 
CoHBUONy  -HiTB,  from  cmi^  together,  and  hareOf  to  stidL ;  the  relation 

among. the  component  parts  of  a  body,  by  which  they  ding 

together. 
CoTiAin>CB,  from  eoh,  to  stiain ;  a  kind  of  strainer. 
Combustion,  from  eombura,  to  bum ;  the  disnigagement  of  light  and  heat 

which  accompanies  chemical  combination. 
Ck>MPLKKBNTART,  from  eompleo^  to  fill ;  that  which  is  capMe  of  filling  np, 

so  as  to  make  the  entire  measore  of  a  qnantity. 
GoNCAVS,  from  ooneanUf  hollow ;  corred  inwardly  or  hollow. 
CoNDUCTTON,  ffom  coH,  together,  and  dmeo^  to  lead.    The  power  of  tnuumitr 

ting  caloric  without  change  in  the  rdatiye  position  of  the  particles 

of  the  conducting  body. 
Ck>NB,  -iCALy  and  -ic ;  a  solid  figure,  haying  a  circular  base,  and  its  other 

extremity  or  vertex  terminated  by  a  point. 
CoNOELATioN,  firom  €<m^  together,  and  jfi0la,  to  freeze ;  the  process  of  fineeang. 
CoNOSNSB,  Latin ;  of  the  same  sort 

CoNORRiBs,  firom  congeries^  a  heap ;  a  mass  of  bodies  heaped  up  together. 
CoNSTiTUKNT,  from  wntHtuOy  to  put  together ;  that,  of  which  any  thing 

consists  or  is  made  up. 
Contact,  from  eon,  together,  and  tangOy  to  touch ;  the  relatiye  state  of  two 

things,  which  touch  one  another  but  do  not  cut. 
CoNTBAcnoN,  from  €09^  together,  and  trako^  to  draw ;  the  state  of  being 

drawn  into  a  narrow  compass. 
CoNyBBOENT,  from  cony  together,  and  vtrgo^  to  bend ;  tending  to  one  point 

'  from  various  parts. 
CoNvxcnoN,  from  eon^  together,  and  oeAo,  to  cariy ;  the  power  in  fluids  of 

transmitting  heat  or  electricity  by  currents. 
Convex,  fi^om  mm,  together,  and  oeAo,  to  carry ;  curved  outwardly,  or  pro- 
tuberant. 
CoBPUscvLAB,  from  corpiUy  a  body ;  composed  of,  or  relating  to  atoms. 
CoBUsoATioN,  from  coniMo,  to  flash  or  shine ;  a  flash,  or  quick  vibration  of 

light. 
Cbbosotb,  from  tp^at^  flesh,  and  vi^f^y  I  save ;  a  principle  derived  from  tar. 
Cbucible,  from  eruxy  eruciSy  a  cross ;  a  littie  pot  such  as  goldsmiths  melt 

their  gold  in ;  so  called  from  having  a  cross  impressed  upon  it. 
Cbtoprorus,  from  Kpvogy  cold,  and  ^p«>9  to  produce ;   an  instrument  for 

showing  the  relation  between  evaporation  at  low  temperatures  and 

the  production  of  cold. 
Crtstalloorapht,  from  fepvoroXXof,  a  crystal,  and  Tpo^tf^  to  describe ;  the 

science  which  treats  of  crystals. 
Crystals,  -unb,  frmm  icpvo-raXXof,  ice ;  a  substance  having  a  regular  form, 

as  rock  crystal,  which  resembles  ice. 
Crystallization  ;  the  formation  of  crystals  during  the  passs^  of  certain 

bodies  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  form. 
CuBB,  -IC ;  a  solid  figiue  contained  by  six  equal  squares. 
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Ctanooem,  from  kvopos,  blue,  and  ytn^y  to  produce;  a  oolourless  gaa^ 
which  bums  with  a  peculiar  purple  flame ;  it  is  the  essential  ingre- 
dient in  the  pigment  called  **  Prussian  blue." 

Ctamuiust  or  Ctanidb  ;  the  compounds  of  Cyanogen,  which  are  not  acid. 

CTUNDEBy  -rical;  a  solid  figure  described  by  Uie  revolution  of  a  right* 
angled  parallelogram,  about  one  of  its  sides  which  remains  fixed. 

DBOoMPosnroN;  the  resolution  of  a  compound  body  into  its  component 

parts. 
DncRBMBirr,  firom  deereBeo^  to  grow  less;  the  quantity  by  which  anything 

decreases  or  becomes  less. 
DsDUcnoif ,  from  de,  down,  and  dit/eOf  to  lead ;  the  process  of  reasoning  by 

which  we  infer  particular  from  general  truths. 
Deflaoiution,  from  d^agro^  to  bum;  burning. 
Dbflbction,  firom  de^  from,  ^SiAfiedo^  to  bend;  a  turning  aside  out  of  the 

straight  way. 
DsaBBB,  from  de^  down,  and  gradHa^  a  step ;  a  quantity  in  measurement,  as 

in  geometry,  the  d60th  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 
Dbuqubscbnce,  from  ddiqueo^  to  melt;  a  gradual  melting,  caused  by  the 

absorption  of  water  firom  the  atmosphere. 
Densitt,  from  dmuut^  thick ;  vicinity  or  closeness  of  particles. 
DephIiOOisticated;  deprived  of  phlogiston,  the  supposed  principle  of  in- 
flammability. 
Dbtohation,  firom  diono^  to  thunder;  explosion  accompanied  with  noise. 
Dextrine,  from  dexter^  right;  a  principle  which  acts  upon  light  so  as  to 

polarize  it  circularly  to  the  right. 
DiACttAX,  firom  9kaypa<^  to  delineate;  a  delineation  or  representation  of 

geometrical  and  other  figures. 
DiAMBTBB,  firom  di^  through,  and  M*^pov,  a  measure;  the  line  which  passes 

through  the  centre  of  a  drde,  or  of  any  other  curvilinear  figure. 
Diaphanous,  from  du^  through,  and  ^auw,  to  shine ;  that  which  allows  a 

passage  to  the  rays  of  light;  but  disperses  them  so  to  prevent 

direct  vision. 
DiAPSBAQM,  fiK>m  dio,  dlviflion,  and  ^fxi<ra«»,  to  shut  up;  a  separation 

between  two  things. 
Diastase,  from  ^(mnuj  I  separate ;  a  principle  which  separates  starch  into 

two  parts. 
DiATHEBMANOus,  from  di^  through,  and  Btpfioty  heat;  that  through  which 

heat  will  pass  is  said  to  be  diathermanous. 
DiELBCiBic,  firom  dio,   through,  and  ([kticrpw,  electricity;   a  substance 

through  which  electricity  may  be  transmitted. 
Diffraction,  firom  dis^  signifying  division,  andjrango^  to  break;  the  devi- 
ation of  rays  of  light  fiK>m  their  straight  course,  when  made  to  pass 

by  the  boundaries  of  an  opaque  body. 
Dilatation,  fixmi  difero,  to  bear  apart;  the  act  of  extending  into  greater 

space. 
Dimorphous,  firom  dlr,  twice,  and  fioptf^^  a  form;  having  two  forms. 
Disc,  firom  discus,  a  quoit ;  the  apparent  surface  of  a  heavenly  body. 
Disintegration,  firom  dis,  meaning  separation,  and  itUeg^r,  whole;  an  utter 

separation  of  particles. 
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Dispersion,  -iyb,  from  dis,  in  diil^Tent  directioDB,  and  spatyo,  to  scatter ;  the 

act  of  scattering. 
Disruption,  from  dis^  in  different  directional  and  rumpo^  to  break ;  the  act  of 

tearing  asunder. 
DissBcnoNy  from  disseco,  to  cut  to  pieces;  the  act  of  separating  into  pieces. 
Distillation,  separation  drop  by  drop ;  the  process  by  which  a  fluid  is  sepa- 
rated fiY)m  another  snlwtance,  by  first  being  conrerted  into  yapour, 

and  afterwards  condoised  drop  by  drop. 
DivELLBNT,  from  dwcHo^  to  tear  asunder;  that  which  causes  sepantion. 
Diyerobnt,  from  diy  in  different  directions^  and  tergo^  to  bend;  tending  to 

various  parts  from  one  point. 
DoDBCAHEDBON,  from  dttdcfca,  twelve,  and  cB/ki,  a  base,  or  side ;  a  solid  figure 

contained  by  twelve  equal  sides. 
Dualism,  frt>m  duaUs^  pertaining  to  two ;  a  constitution  essentially  consisting 

of  two  equal  but  opposite  prinaplea. 
Dtnamigb,  -ical»  from  humtfug^  power;  that  branch  of  mechanical  science, 

which  treats  of  moving  powers,  and  of  the  action  of  forces  on  solid 

bodies,  when  the  result  of  that  action  is  motion. 

Ebullition,  from  tbuUiOy  to  boil ;  the  act  of  boiling. 

Educt,  from  «,  out  o^  and  duco^  to  draw ;  any  thing  separated  from  another 

with  which  it  previonsly  existed  in  combination. 
Efplobescekcb,  from  ffflorueOy  to  blow  as  a  flower ;  the  formation  of  small 

crystals  on  the  surfiices  of  bodies^  in  consequence  of  the  abetzaction 

of  moisture  firom  them  by  the  atmosphere. 
Elain,  &c.,  frt>m  cXotov,  oil;  the  liquid  principle  of  oils  and  fiits. 
Elasticitt,  -ic,  frt>m  Aaviw,  to  push  or  thrust;  the  propAty  bodies  poasess 

of  resuming  their  original  form,  when  pressure  is  removed. 
Elbctrigitt,  firom  ffKnnrpov^  amber;  the  name  of  a  power  of  matter,  which 

produces  a  variety  of  peculiar  phenomena,  the  first  of  which  were 

observed  in  the  mineral  substance  called  amber ;  the  laws,  hypo- 
theses, and  experiments  by  which  they  are  explained  and  illua- 

trated,  constitute  the  science  of  electricity. 
Elbctbodb,  from  4^X€«erf>ov,  electricity,  and  6d^p,  a  way ;  the  point  at  which 

an  electric  current  enters  or  quits  the  body  through  which  it 

passes. 
Elbciboltsis,  -lttb,  &c.,  frt>m  j^cxrpov,  electricity,  and  Xvc»,  to  loosen;  the 

act  of  decomposing  bodies  by  electricity. 
Elbctbo-maonetism  ;  magnetism  produced  by  electricity. 
Elbctbombtbb  ;  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quidity  and  quantity  of 

electricity  in  electrified  bodies. 
Elbctbophorus  ;  an  instrument  for  producing  electricity. 
Elbctrosgopb;  an  instrument  for  exhibiting  the  attractive  and  repulsive 

agencies  of  electricity. 
Elbmbnt,  -abt,  frt>m  tUmenium^  an  element;  that  which  cannot  be  resolved 

into  two  or  more  parts,  and  contains  but  one  kind  of  pondoable 

matter. 
Elupsb,  from  CK,  deficiently,  and  XcciroD,  to  leave ;  one  of  the  conic  sections 

formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  and  a  cone,  when  the  plane 
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makes  a  leas  angle  with  the  base  than  that  formed  by  the  base  and 

the  side  of  the  cone. 
Emulation,  from  e^  ont»  and  mano^  to  flow;  that  which  issues  from  any 

substance  or  body. 
EMPntiCAL,  from  Iv^  in,  and  n-cipo,  trial ;  that  which  i»  made,  or  is  done,  as 

an  experiment,  independently  of  hypothesis  or  theory. 
EifPYKBUMATiCy  from  €Vy  in,  and  irOp,  fire ;  having  the  taste  or  smell  of  burnt 

animal  or  vegetable  substances. 
Endosmosb,  from  &doir,  within,  and  ^afAbs,  the  act  of  pushing ;  a  flowing 

from  the  outside  to  the  inside. 
Epidermis,  from  cWl,  upon,  and  dcpfui,  the  skin ;  the  exterior  layer  of  the 

skin. 
EIquator,  from  (BgfUUSy  equal ;  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  equally  distant 

from  the  two  poles ;  when  the  sun  is  in  thb  circle,  the  days  and 

nights  are  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
E(iniLiBRiuM,  from  asqtma,  equal,  and  libray  a  balance ;  the  state  of  rest 

produced  by  forces  equally  balancing  one  another. 
Equivalbnt,  from  asquuSj  equal,  and  valeo,  to  be  worth ;  equal  in  value. 
Ethai^  a  word  formed  from  the  first  syllables  of  Ether  and  Alcohol ;  an 

oily  principle  from  spermaceti. 
Etiolation  ;  the  blanching  of  vegetables  by  exclusion  from  light. 
EuDioMBTBB,  hom  cvdio,  good  weather,  and  lUrpov,  a  measure ;  an  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air. 
Evaporation,  from  e,  out,  and  vapor,  vapour ;  the  conversion  of  a  liquid 

into  vapour. 
ExosMOSB,  from  IJa),  without,  and  »<rfiiff,  the  act  of  pushing ;  a  flowing 

from  inside  to  the  outside. 
Expansion,  from  expando,  to  open  out ;  the  enlargement  or  increase  in  the 

bulk  of  bodies,  which  is  produced  by  heat. 
ExPERiKNCE,  from  experwr,  to  attempt^  to  try ;  knowledge  gained  by  observ- 
ation. 
Experiment  ;  something  done  in  order  to  discover  an  uncertain  or  unknown 

effect. 
Explosion,  from  ex,  out,  and  plaudo,  to  utter  a  sound ;  a  sudden  expansion 

of  an  elastic  fluid  with  force,  and  a  loud  report. 
Extraneous,  from  extra,  without ;  foreign  and  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a 

thing. 

Felly  ;  the  exterior  rim  of  a  wheel,  supported  by  the  spokes. 
Fermentation,  from /ar»i««mw,  that  which  is  light  and  puffy:  originally 

applied  to  the  process  by  which  a  saccharine  liquid  changes  into 

spirit. 
Ferruginous,  from/errifm,  iron ;  of  iron. 
Filter;  a  strainer. 

Filtration  ;  the  process  whereby  liquids  are  strained. 
Flexure,  hom  flecto,  to  bend ;  the  act  of  bending ;  also  the  bend  or  curve 

of  a  line  or  figure. 
Fluorine,  from  fiuo,  to  flow;  an   elementary  principle  of  fluor-spar, 
which  is  so  called  from  its  acting  as  a  flux  in  the  workmg  of 
minerals. 
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Focus,  -CiL,  fromfoeuSf  a  fire-place  ;  a  point,  in  wWch  a  number  of  lays  of 

light  or  heat  meet  after  being  refracted  or  reflected. 
FoBMULA,  a  general  theorem;  it  is  called  Algebraic,  Logarithmic^  Scc^ 

according  to  the  branch  of  mathematics  to  wMch  it  relates. 
FoBMtTLE,  from/ormico,  an  ant ;  the  radicle  of  formic  acid,  C,  H. 
Friction,  from  Jrioo,  to  rub ;  the  rubbing  or  grating  of  the  soiiaces  of  bodies 

upon  one  another ;  also  the  retarding  force  caused  by  this  rubbing 

of  sur&ces  together. 

Galyakism,  from  Professor  Galyani;  cumnt  electricity  is  sometimes  so 

called. 
Galyanometeb  ;  an  instrument  for  measuring  galYsnism. 
Gas,  -sous  ;  a  term  first  introduced  by  Van  Hslkokx  i  a  permanent  aeri- 
form fluid. 
Gelatinous,  from  geh,  to  freeze ;  resembling  jelly. 
Genus,  -bkic,  from  gewui;  a  whole  race  or  kind« 
Geometrt,  -ical,  frt)m  yi;,  the  earth,  and  lurpov,  a  measure ;  the  sdeDce 

which  treats  of  tibe  relatiYe  magnitudes  of  extended  bodies. 
Gltcbrin,  from  yXvicvr,  sweet ;  the  sweet  principle  of  oils. 
Goniometer,  from  ya»y^a,  an  angle,  and  fttrpoy^  a  measure ;  an  instrument 

for  measuring  angles. 
Grayitation,  from  gram,  heavy ;  the  abstract  power  which  draws  bodies 

towards  each  other's  oen<xes. 
Grayity,  from  grtmSf  heavy ;  the  natural  tendency  of  bodies  to  ML  towards 

a  centre. 
Grayity,  Specific  ;  the  relatiYe  gravity  of  a  body,  considered  with  regard 

to  some  other  body,  which  b  assumed  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

Halo,  from  ^a»ff,  a  crown ;  a  luminous  circle,  appearing  occasionally  around 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  more  especially  about  the  sun  and  moon. 

Heliographic,  from  ^lor,  the  sun,  and  y/xS^,  to  write ;  delineated  by 
the  sun. 

Heuz,  from  cXio-cno,  to  twist  round ;  a  screw,  or  spiral. 

HsMisPHSRE,  from  tffjLurv£f  half,  and  vf^aipa^  a  sphere ;  the  half  of  a  sphere 
formed  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre. 

Hbrmetic  Seal  ;  when  the  neck  of  a  glass  vessel  or  tube  is  heated  to  the 
melting-point,  and  then  twisted  with  pincers  until  it  be  air-tight, 
the  vessel,  or  tube,  is  said  to  be  hermetically  sealed,  or  to  have 
received  the  seal  of  Hermes,  the  reputed  inventor  of  chemistry. 

Heterooeneous,  from,  mpos,  different,  and  ycW,  kind ;  different  in  nature 
and  properties. 

UosfooENBous,  from  Sfibs,  like,  and  ytpos,  kind ;  alike  in  nature  and  pro- 
perties. 

Horizontal,  from  6p(f«i>,  to  bound,  or  terminate ;  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

HuMECTATioN,  from  humecto;  to  wet. 

Hydrate,  from  vdnp,  water ;  any  uncrystallized  substanoe  which  contains 
water  in  a  fixed  definite  proportion. 

Hydrogen,  from  vd»p,  water,  and  ycvvcw,  to  produce;  an  inflammable, 
colourless  and  aeriform  fluid ;  the  lightest  of  all  known  substances, 
and  one  of  the  elements  of  water. 
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Hydro  ;  when  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  chemical  substance,  denotes  that 
hydrogen  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  substance  which  it 
signifies. 

Htdrombter,  from  vda>p,  water,  and  yuirpov^  a  measure ;  an  instrument  for 
comparing  the  density  and  gravity  of  liquids  with  water. 

Hydrostatics,  from  i;da>p,  water,  and  orar^r,  poised ;  that  branch  of 
Natural  Philosophy  which  treats  of  the  pressure  and  equilibrium 
of  non-elastic  fluids,  and  also  of  the  weight,  pressure,  &c.,  of  solids 
immersed  in  them. 

Htorombtkr,  from  hyphsy  moist,  and  fierpoyj  a  measure ;  an  instrument  for 
ascertaining  accurately  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

Hyoroscopb,  from  vyp6t,  moist,  and  iricoircay,  to  watch;  an  instrument  for 
exhibiting  approximatively  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

Hyperbola,  from  vircp,  excessively,  and  /3uXXa>,  to  place;  one  of  the  conic 
sections  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  and  a  cone,  when  the 
plane  makes  a  greater  angle  with  the  base  of  the  cone  than  that 
formed  by  the  base  and  the  side  of  the  cone. 

Hypo,  from  vir6,  under;  when  prefixed  to  a  word,  denotes  an  inferior 
quantity  of  some  ingredient  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  substance  which  it  signifies. 

Hypothesis,  -tical,  from  vird,  under,  and  ri^/u,  to  place ;  a  principle  sup- 
posed or  taken  for  granted  in  order  to  prove  a  point  in  question. 

Immediately,   from  tm,  without,  and  mediusy  intervening;   without  the  . 

intervention  of  a  second  cause. 
Impinging,  frx>m  impingoy  to  strike  against ;  dashing  against. 
Incandescent,  from  incandeseoy  to  grow  white ;  white  or  glowing  with  heat. 
Incidence,  from  t»,  upon,  and  cadoy  to  fall ;  the  direction,  in  which  one 

body  falls  on  or  strikes  another;  the  angle,  which  the  moving  body 

makes  with  the  plane  of  the  body  struck,  is  called  the  "angle  of 

Incidence.'* 
Incuement,  from  increseoy  to  increase;   the  quantity, by  which  anything 

increases  or  becomes  greater. 
Induction,  -ive,  from  t»,  to,  and  ducoy  to  lead ;  the  process  of  reasoning,  by 

which  we  are  led  fh>m  general  to  particular  truths. 
Induction,  Electrical  ;  the  effect  produced  by  the  tendency  of  an  insulated 

electrified  body  to  excite  an  opposite  electric  state  in  neighbouring 

bodies. 
Inductometer  ;  an  instrument  for  measuring  Electrical  Induction* 
Inertia,  from  inertiay  inactivity ;  the  disposition  of  matter  to  remain  in  its 

state  of  rest  or  motion. 
Inflammable,  from  m,  and/amma,  a  flame;  capable  of  burning  with  a 

flame. 
Inflection,  from  tfi,  to,  andflectOy  to  bend;  the  same  as  Difixaction;  which 

Insulation,  from  ituulay  an  island ;  when  a  body,  containing  a  quantity  of 
free  heat,  or  of  electricity,  is  surrounded  by  non-conductors^  it  is 
said  to  be  imulated. 

Integrant,  from  integery  whole,  entire ;  those  parts  of  a  body  which  are  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  whole,  are  called  Integrant. 

2  z 
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Iktbbbticbb,  from  interstUium^  a  break  or  interval ;  the  unoccupied  qwcei 

between  the  moleculee  of  bodies. 
Iodide;  from  u>y,  a  violet^  and  c^or,  the  form  or  likeness;  a  compound  of 

Iodine  which  is  not  used. 
Iodine;  a  soft  opaque  substance  of  a  bluish-black  colour;  when  heated  it 

gives  off  a  violet-coloured  gas. 
iRiDBSCENTy  from  IHsy  the  lainbow;  marked  with  the  colours  of  the 

rainbow. 
IsocHBONouB,  from  taoSf  equal,  and  XP^^^»  ^^™®  *  performed  in  equal  times. 
Isomeric,  finom  Xtros,  equal,  and  fiipot,  a  part ;  substances,  which  consist  of 

the  same  ingredients,  in  the  same  proportion,  and  yet  difier  essen- 
tially in  their  properties,  are  called  Isomeric. 
Isoicbkism;   that  portion  of  Chemical  Science  which  treats  of  Isomeric 

substances. 
JuxTA-PoeinoN,  from  jwcktf  near,  and  pano,  to  place ;  the  placing  of  one 

thing  dose  to  another. 

JjjLcnc  Acid,  from  lae,  milk ;  an  acid  produced  in  sour  milk. 

Lamik^  from  laminoj  a  thin  plate ;  extremely  thin  plates,  of  which  some 
solid  bodies  are  composed. 

Lens,  from  lem,  a  bean ;  properly  a  small  glass  in  the  form  of  a  bean ;  but 
more  generally  it  means  a  piece  of  glass,  or  other  transparent  sub- 
stance, having  its  two  sur&ces  so  formed  that  the  rays  of  light,  in 
passing  through  it,  have  their  direction  changed,  and  are  made  to 
diverge  or  converge,  or  to  become  parallel  after  divefging  or  con- 
verging. 

LEvioAnoN,  from  tori#,  smooth ;  the  art  of  reducing  to  a  light  powder. 

LiGNiN,  from  Hfffium^  wood ;  the  fibrous  structure  of  vegetable  bodies^  which 
remains  when  all  the  substances  which  are  soluble  have  been  re- 
moved. 

LiONiN,  from  /»^fiiiin,wood ;  an  oiganic  principle  of  which  the  fibres  of  v^;e- 
tables  are  composed. 

Liquefaction,  from  liquefaeio,  to  make  liquid ;  the  process  of  oonyerting 
into  a  liquid  state. 

Litmus;  a  blue  pigment  obtained  from  the  JA^en  rocoeUa;  it  is  a  most 
delicate  test  of  acids,  which  turn  it  red. 

Loadstone,  i.  e.  Lbadstone;  an  ore  of  iron  having  magnetic  properties. 

Looometric,  horn,  \6yoty  a  proportion,  and  fjt^rpw,  to  measure;  measuring 
proportionate  spaces. 

Maonet, frt>m  Magnesia^  a  town  in  Asia  Minor;  where  the  magnetic  ore  of 
iron  was  found ;  artificial  magnets  are  small  bars  of  steel  or  iron, 
which,  when  placed  at  liberty,  turn  one  end  to  the  north. 

MAONEnsM ;  the  peculiar  property  possessed  by  certain  ferruginoua  bodies, 
whereby,  under  certain  circumstances^  they  attract  and  repel  one 
another  according  to  certun  laws. 

MAONETO-EiiBcrRiciTT ;  electricity  produced  by  magnetism. 

Malleable,  from  malleus,  a  hammer;  that  which  is  capable  of  being  spread 
by  beating. 
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BLlnuvactukb,  from  fnanus^  the  hand,  and  facto,  to  make ;  literally,  any- 
thing made  hy  the  hand. 

Mabgajun,  from  futpyapinfSy  a  pearl ;  a  name  given  to  a  fiitty  principle  for  its 
pearly  Instre. 

Ma88^  -iy£  ;  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  which  is  in  proportion  to  the 
weight. 

MATHKMATiGSy  AL,  from  fuv&mf9»,  to  leam ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
XBtios  of  nnmbers  and  quantities. 

Maxhchm,  from  maximuiy  greatest;  the  greatest  value  of  a  variable  quantity. 

MscHAKicsy  from  fjLrjx^^f  A  machine ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the  laws 
of  the  rest  and  motion  of  bodies. 

Mbdiatblt,  from  flMeli'iw,  intervening ;  with  the  intervention  of  a  second  cause. 

Mbridiak,  from  meridieey  mid-day ;  the  Terrutrial  meridiam  of  a  station 
on  the  earth's  surfiEM^e9  is  the  great  circle  passing  through  both  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  and  through  the  place. 

Mbtallurot,  from  /irraXXoy,  a  metal,  and  tpyovy  a  work ;  the  art  of  working 
metals  and  separating  them  from  their  ores. 

Mbtamorfhosis,  fix>m  furit,  Hrans,'  and/iop^,  form ;  the  transformation  of 
chemical  compounds. 

M BTAPHT8IC8,  -iCAL,  from  fitriif  after,  and  ^vcrif,  nature ;  the  science  which 
treats  of  objects  inaccesnble  to  the  senses. 

Methulb,  from  fjitOv,  wine ;  a  compound  resembling  alcohol  in  its  con- 
stitution. 

MiHBiuLooT ;  the  science  which  treats  of  bodies  not  being  vegetable  or 

MiNiMiTic,  from  minimus^  least ;  the  least  value  of  a  variable  quantity. 

MoiREB  M^TALUQUB,  from  mof r^  a  watered  silk ;  when  tin .  plates  are 
washed  over  with  a  weak  acid,  the  crystalline  texture  of  the  tin 
becomes  apparent,  forming  a  crystalline  appearance,  which  has 
been  called  Moir^e  M^tallique. 

MoLBCULBs,  -AR,  B  dimiuutivo  from  moles,  a  mass ;  the  infinitely  small 
material  particles  of  which  bodies  are  conceived  to  be  aggregations. 

Momentum,  from  moveo,  to  move ;  the  product  of  the  numbers  which  repre- 
sent the  quantity  of  matter  and  the  velocity  of  a  body,  is  called  its 
momentum,  or  quantity  of  motion.  ^ 

Morphia,  from  Morpheiu,  the  god  of  sleep ;  an  alkaline  principle  derived 
from  the  poppy. 

Mucilaginous  ;  resembling  mucilage  or  gum. 

MuLTiPLB,  from  muUiplico,  to  raider  manifold ;  a  quantity  is  said  to  be  a 
multiple  of  another,  when  it  contains  that  other  quantity  a  certain 
number  of  times  without  a  remainder. 

MuBBZiD,  from  murwy  a  fish  afforduig  a  purple  dye;  a  splendid  purple 
compound,  resulting  firom  the  decomposition  of  uric  by  nitric  acid. 

Nascbnt,  from  fuxsoor,  to  be  bom ;  in  the  moment  of  formation. 

Nboativb,  from  nego,  to  deny ;  quantities  to  which  the  sign  of  subtraction 
or  negative  sign  is  prefixed,  are  called  negative  quantities ;  this 
sign  is  also  used  to  denote  operations  which  are  the  reverse  of  those 
denoted  by  the  positive  sign.  • 

NiTROOBN,  from  virpoy,  nitre,  and  yfww,  to  produce;  a  colourless  gas, 

2z  2 
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devoid  of  taste  or  smell ;  it  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  th« 

atmosphere. 
NoDBSy  'Ai,y  from  noduSf  a  knot ;  in  the  doctrine  of  carves,  a  node  is  a  small 

oval  figure  made  by  the  intersection  of  one  branch  of  a  curve  with 

another. 
Normal,  from  narmay  a  rale ;  according  to  rule. 
Nucleus,  from  nucletUy  a  kernel ;  the  central  parts  of  a  body  which  are 

supposed  to  be  firmer,  and  separated  from  the  other  parts,  as  the 

kernel  of  a  nut  is  from  the  shell ;  also,  the  point  about  which 

matter  is  collected. 

Oblatb,  from  obf  in  front  of,  and  kUus^  broad ;  flattened,  or  shortened. 
Oblong,  from  06,  in  front  of,  and  UmgtUy  long ;  greater  in  length  than  in 

breadth.  ^ 

OcTOHEDRON,  -AL,  from  ^KTtt,  eight,  and  ^dpa,  a  side ;  a  solid  figure  contained 

by  eight  equal  and  equilateral  triangles. 
Olsfiaitt  Gas,  frt>m  oUum^  oil,  and  ySo,  to  become ;  a  colourless,  tasteless 

gas,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  property  of  forming  an  oil- 
like liquid  with  chlorine. 
Optics,  from  jfnrofuu,  to  see ;  that  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy  which 

treats  of  vision,  and  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  light,  and  of 

the  various  changes  it  undergoes. 
Orbicular,  from  orbiSy  a  globe,  having  a  globular  form. 
'Organic  Matter,  from  ^pyavovy  an  organ ;  when  matter  possesses  organs,  or 

organized  parts  for  sustaining  living  action,  as  animals  and  plants, 

it  is  called  organic. 
ORGAmzATtON ;  construction  in  which  the  parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  be 

subservient  to  each  other. 
Oscillation,  from  otcillory  to  swing  ;  the  vibration,  or  reciprocal  ascent  snd 

descent  of  a  pendulum. 
Oxide  ;  a  combination  with  oxygen,  not  being  acid. 
OxiDiZABLE  ;  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  oxide. 
OxTOBN,  from  (S^vr,  acid,  and  ycmoo,  to  produce ;  a  colourless,  aeriform 

fluid,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  universal  acidifying 

principle. 

Para,  from  irap^  parallel  to ;  when  prefixed  to  a  substance  indicates  similar 

constitution. 
Parabola,  from  irap^  parallel  to,  and  /3aXX«,  to  place ;  one  of  the  conic 

sections,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  and  a  cone,  when 

the  plane  passes  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  cone. 
Paraffin,  from  parum  offiniSy  little  related ;  a  principle  derived  from  tar, 

and  little  acted  upon  by  chemical  agents. 
Parallel;  a  term  applied  in  geometry  to  lines  and  planes,  which  are 

everywhere  equidistant  from  one  another ;  straight  lines,  which, 

if  infinitely  produced,  never  meet,  are  called  parallel  straight  lines. 
Parallelogram  ;  a  four-sided  figure,  of  which  the  opposite  sides  are  parallel 

and  equal. 
Parallelopipedon  ;  a  solid  figure  contained  by  six  parallelograms,  the 

opposite  sides  of  which  are  equal  and  parallel. 
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Pbctim,  from  n^^ify^oagulation ;  vegetable  jelly. 

Pellicle,  a  diminutire  from  pelks,  a  skin  or  crust ;  a  thin  crust  formed  on 

the  surfEbce  of  a  solution  by  evaporization. 
PENDULUif  9  from  pendeoy  to  hang ;  a  heavy  body  so  suspended,  that  it  may 
vibrate  or  swing  backwards  and  forwaords  about  some  fixed  point, 
by  the  action  of  gravity. 
Percolate,  from  per^  through,  and  eolo,  to  strain ;  to  strain  through. 
Permeate,  from  permeoy  to  pass  through ;  to  penetrate. 
Perpendicular  ;  the  straight  line,  which,  standmg  upon  another  straight 
line,  makes  the  adjacent  angles  equal  and  consequently  right  angles, 
is  said  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  upon  which  it  stands. 
Phenomenon,  from  ^a/vo/iot,  to  appear  ;  an  appearance. 
Philosopht,  -ical,  from  i^cXcoi,  to  love,  and  oro^ui,  wisdom ;  the  study  or 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  morality,  founded  on  reason  and  experience, 
the  word  originally  implying  "  A  love  of  wisdom." 
Phlogiston,  from  ifikiy^^  to  bum ;  a  name  given  by  the  older  chemists  to 
an  imaginary  substance,  which  was  considered  as  the  principle  of 
Inflammability. 
Phosgene,  from  ^r,  light,  and  ycn^,  to  produce ;  produced  by  light. 
Phosphorus,  from  ^r,  light,  and  ^pw,  to  produce  ;  a  highly  inflammable 
substance,  obtained  from  calcined  bones,  which  emits  light  when 
placed  in  the  dark. 
Photograph,  from  ^aor,  light,  and  ypo^,  I  write ;  a  picture  formed  by  light. 
Photometer,  from  ^cor,  light,  and  fjJrpov,  a  measure;  an  instrument  for 

measuring  the  dififerent  intensities  of  light. 
Physics,  -icat^  from  ^vo-ts,  nature ;  the  science  of  natural  bodies,  their  phe- 
nomena, causes,  and  efibcts,  with  their  afi«ctions,  motions,  and  ope- 
rations. 
Phystoloot,  >ical,  from  <^vcri(,  nature,  and  X($yos,  an  account ;  the  science 

which  treats  of  the  structure  of  living  beings. 
PiFERiN,  from  piper,  pepper ;  a  crystalline  principle  contained  in  pepper. 
Plummet,  frpom  plumbum^  lead ;  a  weight  suspended  frx>m  a  string  to  mark 

the  direction  of  gravity  on  a  perpendicular  to  the  earth. 
Pneumatics,  from  nrcO^,  air ;  that  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which 

treats  of  the  weight,  pressure,  and  elasticity  of  aeriform  fluids. 
Polarity  ;  the  opposition  of  two  equal  forces  in  bodies,  similar  to  that 
which  confers  the  tendency  of  magnetized  bodies  to  point  to  the 
magnetic  poles. 
Polarization  ;  the  communication  of  the  above  opposition  of  forces. 
Polarized  Light;   lights  which,  by  reflection  or  refraction  at  a  certain 
angle,  or  by  refraction  in  certain  crystals,  has  acquired  the  property 
of  exhibiting  opposite  effects  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
is  said  to  be  polarized. 
Poles  ;  the  extremities  of  the  axis  about  which  a  body  revolves. 
Poles  of  a  Magnet  ;  points  in  a  magnet,  where  the  intensity  of  the  mag- 
netic force  is  a  maximum ;    one  of  these  attracts,  and  another 
repels  the  same  pole  of  another  magnet. 
Pokes,  from  v6poSf  a  passage ;  the  small  interstices  between  the  solid  par- 
ticles of  bodies. 
Positive,  from  pasiHvui;  quantities  to  which  the  sign  of  addition,  or  posi- 
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tiye  sign,  U  prefixed,  are  called  positive  quantitiee.  The  eign  and 
word  are  also  uaed  to  denote  actions  or  operations  which  are  the 
reverse  of  those  denoted  by  the  negative  sign. 

Precipitation,  from  praadpUoy  to  &11  suddenly  ;  the  separation  of  a  solid 
from  a  liquid. 

Prism;  a  triangular  glass  solid  used  for  the  separation  of  rays  of  light 
by  refraction. 

Product,  from  pro,  forth,  and  dueo^  to  draw ;  anything  formed  from  the 
elements  of  another  by  an  operation. 

pROORBSsioN,  from  prOy  forwards^  and  gradwr^  to  step  ;  a  series  of  quantities 
advancing  in  the  same  manner  or  acooiding  to  the  same  law  ;  in  an 
arithmetic  progression,  they  increase  or  decrease  by  a  common 
difference ;  in  a  geometric  by  a  common  ratio. 

Projectile,  from  prOy  forwards,  and  jaeioy  to  throw ;  a  heavy  body  pro- 
jected, or  cast  forwards  into  space,  by  any  external  force. 

Proportion  ;  the  relation  of  equality  subdsting  between  two  ratios. 

Protractor,  from  joro,  forwards,  and  trahOy  to  draw ;  an  instrument  for 
protracting  or  laying  down  on  paper  the  angles  of  a  figure. 

Ptrometer,  from  irOp,  fire,  and  /lerpovy  a  measure ;  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring higher  degrees  of  temperature  than  can  be  ascertained  by  a 
thermometer. 

Ptroxtlic  Spirit,  from  irv/i,  fire,  and  3£vf,  acid ;  a  colourless  transparent 
^irit  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 

Ptro  ;  when  prefixed  to  a  word  denotes  that  the  substance  which  it  signifies 
has  been  formed  at  a  high  temperature. 

Quadrant  ;  the  fourth  part  of  the  cireumforsnce  of  a  circle. 

Qualitative  ;    regarding  the  properties  of  a  body  without  reference  to 

quantity. 
Quantitative  ;  r^arding  quantities. 

Radiation,  from  radiuBy  a  ray ;  the  shooting  forth  in  all  directions  firom  a 

centre. 
Radicle,  frt>m  radiXy  a  root ;  the  equivalent  to  an  element  in  a  compound. 
Radius  ;  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  a 

circle. 
Rarefaction,  firom  rartUy  rare,  and  fadoy  to  make ;  the  act  of  causii^  a 

substance  to  become  less  dense ;  it  also  denominates  the  state  of 

this  lessened  density. 
Ratio  ;  the  relation  which  subsists  between  two  quantities  of  the  same  kind, 

the  comparison  being  made  by  considering  what  multiple  part  or 

parts  one  of  them  is  of  the  other. 
Ray  ;  a  beam  of  light  propagated  from  a  radiant  paint. 
Reaction  ;  the  redprocaftion  of  any  impulse,  or  force  impressed,  made  by 

the  body  on  which  such  impression  is  made.    Reaction  is  always 

equal  to  action. 
Recondite,  frt>m  recondoy  to  hide ;  bidden  or  concealed. 
Rectangle,  from  rsefttf,  right,  and  €mguh»By  an  angle ;  a  four^sided  plane 

figure,  in  which  all  the  angles  are  right  angles,  and  its  opposite 

sides  equal  and  parallel. 
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« 

Rbctitication  ;  the  process  of  drawing  anything  off  by  distillation,  in  order 

to  make  it  more  pore  and  refined. 
Rectiunbar  ;  consisting  of,  or  bounded  by  straight  lines. 
Reflection,  firom  rv,  back,  and  fiado^  to  bend ;  the  act  of  bending  back ; 

when  rays  of  light  fail  on  the  surfiices  of  bodies,  part  of  them  are 

thrown  back  or  reflected. 
Refraction,  from  re,  back,  and  frango^  to  break ;  the  deviation  of  rays  of 

light  firom  their  direct  course,  when  passing  through  media  of 

different  densities. 
Refrangible  ;  susceptible  of  refraction. 

Refrigeration,  from  r^,  again,  andyH^^iw,  cold ;  the  act  of  cooling. 
Repulsion,  from  re^  back,  and  pedoy  to  drive;  that  property  in  certain 

bodies,  whereby  they  mutually  tend  to  recede  and  fly  off  from 

each  other. 
Retort,  from  fv,  back,  and  torqikeo^  to  twist ;  a  vessel  with  a  bent  neck, 

which  is  made  use  of  in  chemical  operations. 
Rhombus  ;  a  solid  figure,  which  has  all  its  sides  equal,  but  its  angles  aie  not 

right  angles. 
Rhoubohedron  ;  a  solid  figure,  whose  e&des  are  composed  of  rhombi. 
Rhomboid;  a  figure,  which  has  its  opposite  sides  equal,  but  all  its  angles 

are  not  equal,  neither  are  all  its  angles  right  angles. 

Salicin,  from  HkUxy  a  willow;  a  crystallizable  principle  contained  in  willow 
bark. 

Salifiable  Bases,  from  ioly  salt,  and^fo,  to  become;  bodies  capable  of  com- 
bining Mrith  acids  to  form  salts. 

Sapid,  from  wxpio^  to  taste  of;  posseflsing  the  power  of  exciting  the  organs  of 
taste. 

Saturation,  -ated,  from  Mfwr,  full ;  the  solution  of  one  body  in  another, 
until  the  receiving  body  can  contain  no  more. 

Scale,  firom  «oa/a,  a  ladder;  an  instrument,  in  which  a  line  is  divided  into 
small  and  equal  parts^  and  which  is  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  relative  dimensions  of  other  lengths  not  so  divided. 

Section,  from  mco^  to  cut;  a  cutting,  or  part  separated  fipom  the  whole. 

Segment  of  a  Circle  ;  any  portion  cut  off  by  a  straight  line. 

Selenium,  from  crrX^yi;,  the  moon;  an  inflammable  solid  body,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour ;  it  is  tasteless^  and  possesses  metallic  lustre. 

Sine  ;  the  straight  line,  drawn  from  one  extremity  of  an  arc,  perpendicular 
to  the  radius,  which  passes  through  the  other  extremity. 

Solution,  from  woho^  to  loosen;  in  chemical  language,  any  fluid,  which 
contains  another  substance  dissolved  in,  and  intimately  mixed 
with  it. 

Solvent;  any  substance  which  will  dissolve  another. 

Specific,  firom  tpecietf  a  particular  sort  or  kiiid ;  that  which  denominates 
any  property  which  is  not  general,  but  is  confined  to  an  individual 
or  species. 

Spectrum  ;  the  coloured  image  formed  on  a  white  surface  by  rays  of  light 
passing  through  a  hole,  and  being  refiracted  by  a  gla»  prism. 

Sphere  ;  the  solid  figure  formed  by  the  rotation  of  a  semicircle  about  its 
diameter. 
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• 
Spheroid,  -al  ;  a  solid  figure,  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about 

one  of  its  axes ;   hence  it  is  sometimes  called  an  ellipsoid ;  the 

spheroid  will  be  oblate  or  prolate,  according  as  the  revolution  is 

performed  about  the  minor  or  major  axis  of  the  ellipse. 
Statics,  -ical,  from   crrar^r,  poised;  that  branch  of  mechanical  science 

which  treats  of  the  equilibrium,  pressure,  weight,  &c.,  of  solid 

bodies  when  at  rest. 
Stjbaiun,  &c.,  from  orcapi  tallow ;  the  solid  principle  of  oils  and  fats. 
Stratum,  from  stemoy  to  strew ;  a  layer. 
SyMMBTRr,  -icAL,  from  ffvvy  together,  and  ficVpoy,  a  measure ;  conformity  of 

measure. 
Stnthbsis,  from  <rvy,  together,  and  rlBtifUj  to  place;  the  composition  of  a 

whole  from  its  parts ;  in  mathematics,  the  process  of  reasoning  out 

new  principles  fr^m  those  already  established. 
Sublimation,  from  sublimis,  high ;  the  act  of  nusing  into  vapour  by  means 

of  heat  and  condensing  in  the  upper  part  of  a  vessel. 
SuLPHURET ;  a  combination  of  a  metal  with  sulphur. 
Synchronous,  from  <rvy,  together,  and  xP^vosy  time ;  perfurmed  in  the  same 

time. 

Tactile,  from  tan^Oy  to  touch ;  of,  or  relating  to,  touch. 

Tangent,  -ial  ;  the  line,  which  touches  a  circle  or  any  other  curve,  but 

does  not  cut  it. 
Tentative,  from  tentOy  to  try ;  experimental. 
Ternary,  frY>m  tery  thrice ;  containing  three  units. 
Tetrahedron,  from  riaaaptv,  four,  and  tbpoy  a  base,  or  side ;  a  solid  figure 

contained  by  four  equal  and  equilateral  triangles. 
Theory,  -etical,  from  Ot^play  a  view ;  a  collected  view  of  all  that  is  known 

on  any  subject  into  one. 
Thermo-electricity  ;  electricity  produced  by  heat. 
Thermometer,  from  OtpfMty  heat,  and  fuerpovy  a  measure ;  an  instrument  for 

measuring  the  degrees  of  heat. 
Thermoscope,  from  $€pfiogy  heat,  and  o-jcofrcw,  to  view ;  an  instrument  for 

exhibiting  the  powers  of  heat. 
Tire  ;  a  hoop  of  iron,  used  to  receive  the  felly  of  a  wheel. 
Torsion,  Force  of,  from  torqtiMy  to  twist;  a  term  applied  by  Coulomb  to 

denote  the  efibrt  made  by  a  thread,  which  has  been  twisted,  to 

untwist  itself. 
Transparent  ;  a  term  to  denote  the  quality  of  a  substance  whidknot  only 

admits  the  passage  of  light,  but  also  of  the  vision  of  extemal 

objects. 
Triturated,  frrom  trituroy  to  thresh ;  reduced  to  powder. 
Truncation,  from  truncuSy  cut  short;  the  cutting  ofi^a  portion  of  a  solid,  as 

of  the  solid  angle  of  a  crystal. 

Ule;  this  termination  is  given  to  indicate  that  the  compound  enters  into 
combination  as  the  radicle  of  a  series:  e,  g*  beiusule,  salicule, 
ethule,  &c. 

Undulation,  from  unday  a  wave ;  a  formation  of  waves. 

Uniaxal,  from  fintw,  one,  and  c^im,  an  axis ;  having  but  one  axis. 
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Vacuum,  from  vocwtf,  empty ;  a  space  empty  and  devoid  of  all  matter. 

VkntilatioN)  from  vmitUf  wind  ;  the  supply  of  fresh  air. 

Ybritibr  ;  an  instrument  invented  by  Y  brnier  ;  it  consists  of  a  small  movable 

scale,  running  parallel  to  the  fixed  scale  of  a  quadrant,  or  other 

instrument,  and  having  the  efiect  of  subdividing  the  divisions  of 

the  instrument  into  more  minute  parts. 
Ybsicular,  from  vesietUay  a  little  bladder ;  of  a  structure  resembling  that  of 

little  bladders. 
YiBRATioN,  from  vibroy  to  brandish ;  the  regular  reciprocating  motion  of  a 

body,  as  of  a  pendulum,  &c. ;  a  motion  to  and  fro. 
Volume,  from  volwneny  a  roll ;  the  apparent  space  occupied  by  a  body. 
VoLTATTPB,  from  the  eminent  philosopher  Volta,  and  rxmoty  an  impression ; 

a  metallic  cast  formed  by  the  voltaic  battery. 

Weioht  ;  the  pressure  which  a  body  exerts  vertically  downwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  gravity. 

Zbro;  the  numeral  0,  which  fills  the  blank  between  the  ascending  and 
descending  numbers  in  a  series. 
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Obserraiion. — The  arrangement  of  the  following  Index  is  alphabetical,  except  when 
the  details  of  the  subjects  are  too  intimately  connected  to  suffer  this  artiliciai  separa- 
tion, in  which  cases  the  references  ai%  made  in  the  order  in  which  the  facts  of  the 
several  subjects  are  developed  by  the  author  throughout  the  body  of  the  work. 
Under  the  term  '*  Electricity,"  Ibr  instance,  will  be  found  the  natural  analysis  of  the 
science,  while  under  the  word  **  Electrical,"  the  same  facts  are  more  conveniently 
exhibited  in  alphabetical  sequence. 


Absorption  of  gases,  66 

heat,  211,  217 

by  liquefaction,  135 

■         light,  184  et  seq, 

with  retention  of  light,  460 

Abstract  science  defined,  2 

Acacia  aralnea,  gum' of,  616 

Acetate  of  ethule,  660 

methule,  666 

pota88ay360 

—  zinc,  crystalline  character  of,  97 

Acetic  acid,  congealing  point  of,  137 

process  of  manufacturing  it 

in  Germany,  443,  662 

sources,  properties  and  for- 
mula, 622 

hydrated,  626 

method  of  manufacturing  the 

purest,  664 

under  a  red  heat,  663 

Acetic  ether,  preparation,  properties 
and  formula  of,  060 

Acetic  fermentation,  661 

Acetone^  663 

Acetous  acid,  663 

Acetule,  hydrated  oxide  of,  662 

Achromatic  lenses,  principle  of,  182 

Acid,  acetic,  622,  626 

acetous,  663 

aconitic,  626 

— -  SBnanthic,  618 

senanthylic,  618 

allantoic,  626,  664 

alloxanic,  663 

amygdalic,  666 

aqueo-nitric,  386 

aqueo-sulphuric,  397 

arsenic,  428, 438 

arsenious,  428 

arseniovinic,  649 

azelaic,  618 


Acid,  benzoic,  624,  626 

boracic,  417 

bromic,  387 

bromo-saliculic,  669 

butyric,  618 

butyroleic,  618 

capric,  618 

caproic,  618 

carbonic,  316 

chloric,  379 

chloro-salieulic,  669 

chlorous,  380 

dnchonic.  626 

citraconic,  626 

—  citric,  626 

cooostearic,  618 

comenic,  626 

cyanic,  869 

—  cyanoxalic,  662 

—  cyanuric,  370 

elaic,  617 

elaidic,  618 

eUagic,  626 

ethalic,  618 

ferridcyanic,  669 

ferrocyanic,  668 

fluosilicic,  416 

formic,  626 

fulminic,  370 

fumaric,  626 

gaUic,  626 

glacial  phosphoric,  408 

hydriodic,  389 

hydro-bromic,  386 

hydro-chloric,  374 

hydro-cyanic,  368 

hydro-fluoric  add,  393 

hydro-salioiilic,  669 

hydro-selenic,  404 

hydro-sulphocyanio,  661 

hydro-sulphuric,  304 
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Acid,  hypo-chlorouSy  378 

hypo-nitrous,  338 

hypo-phosphorouB,  407 

—  hypo-sulphuric,  400 

—  hypo-sulphurous,  399 
iodic,  390 

iodous,  300 

itaconic,  626 

kinic,  626 

lactic,  624,  626 

lampic,  461 

maUeie,  626 

malic,  626 

manganic,  428 

margaric,  6i7»  618 

meconic,  626 

meta-gallic,  626 

meta-phosphoric,  400 

•  muriatic,  374 

nitric,  336 

nitrous,  335 

oleic,  618 

oxalic,  626 

palmitic,  618 

para-tartaric,  623 

per-chlorio,  381 

phocenio,  618 

phosphoric,  408 

phosphorous,  406 

phosphovinic,  649 

pimelic,  618 

pinic,  636 

prussic,  368 

purpuric,  664 

pyro-gallic,  626 

pyro-meconic,  626 

pyro-phosphoric,  410 

pyro-racemic,  626 

—  pyro-tartaric,  626 

racemic,  623,  626 

saliculic,  669 

sebacic,  618 

selenic,  402 

selenious,  402 

sericic,  618 

stearic,  616,  618 

*—  suberic,  618 

sulphomethylic,  665 

sulphovinio,  648 

sulphuretted  hypo-8ulphurous,400 

sulphuric,  307 

sulphurous,  396 

sylvic,  635 

tannic,  626 

tartaric,  622,  626 

tartralic,  623,  626 

tartrelic,  623,  626 

telluric,  433 

uric,  624,  626,  662 

—  valerianic,  626 


Acids,  characters  of,  313 

nomenclature  of,  337  ei  teq, 

isomeric,  36*9 

insulated  by  water,  371 

relation  of  hydrogen  to,  433 

constitution  of  inoi^ganic,  438 

passage  of,  in  the  voltaic  current, 

531 

hydrates  of  fatty,  618 

organic,  621  et  teg. 

Aconitic  acid,  hydrated,  626 

Acoustics,  science  of,  43 

Aq|ion  and  reaction  of  matter,  10 

of  electricity,  250 

Acute  rhombohedron,  formed  of  sphe- 
rical particles,  93 
Adhesion,  produced  by  moisture,  51 

heterogeneous,  58  et  seq, 

of  gases,  64 

of  some  gases  with  water,  71 

influence  of,  upon  affinity,  441 

Adhesive  attraction,  69 

^nanthic  acid,  source  and  formula,  618 

.^nantliylic  acid,  source  and  formula, 

618 
^piKus,  hypothesis  of  magnetism  by, 

305 
Aeration  of  water,  68 
Aerial  currents,  127  et  teq, 

compensating,  157 

Aerial  fluids,  kiuds  o^  160 
Aerial  vapour,  circulation  of,  158 
Aeriform  atoms,  collision  of,  8 

repulsion  of,  18 

Aeriform  bodies,  elasticity  of,  30 

restraint  of   the  atmosphere 

upon  the  elasticity  of,  51 

—  —  classes  of,  56 

'         —  adhesion  of,  to  solids,  65 

adhesion  of,  to  liquids,  67 

mixture  of,  73 

—  —  expansion  of,  by  heat,  103 
law  of  their  expansion   by 

heat,  119 

power  of  conducting  heat  by, 

123 
convection  of  heat  by,  126 

latent  heat  in,  138 

—  electrical  polarization  of,  245 

-^  specific  electric  inductive  ca- 
pacity of,  265 

—  in  relation  to  electrical  induc- 
tion, 273  et  teq 

Affinities,  concurring,  445, 495 

opposing,  492 

Affinity,  the  force  of,  19 

force  of  chemical,  306 

— —  elective,  308 

interferences  with  the  action  o^ 

440 
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Affinity,  influence  of  cohesion  npon,  440 

relation  of  water  to,  441 

influence  of  adhesion  npon,  441 

influence  of  motion  on,  444 

influence  of  elasticity  on,  446 

— —  influence  of  heat  upon,  450 

influence  of  radiant  heat  and  light 

on,  452 

—  current,  462,  ei  geq. 

instances  of  local,  462 

opposing,  473,  ei  teq, 

—  assisting,  474,  et  teg. 

—  conditions  of  the  circulation  of,  477 
-^-^  contrary  force  of,  S09 

circulating,  516 

Air,  see  Atmosphere 

expelled  from  water  by  boiling,  8 

expansion  of,  by  heat,  18 

unequal  buoyancy  of,  29 

discovery  of  the  weight  of,  80 

elasticity  of,  30 

—  upward  decantation  of,  37 

gauges  for  measuring  the  rare- 
faction of,  39,  note 
in  relation  to  sound,  43 

—  adhesion  of,  to  glass,  65 
solution  of,  in  water,  68 

velocity  of,  rushing  into  a  vacuum, 

76 

measurement  of,  104 

'    law  of  its  expansion  by  heat,  119 
-—  conduction  of  heat  by,  123 

convection  of  heat  by,  126 

currents  of,  127 

ascension  of,  by  heat,  127 

-~—  specific  heat  of,  133 
'         effect  of  rarefaction  upon  the  tem- 
perature of,  134 
heat  disengaged  by  the  compres- 
sion of,  134 
— i  saturation  of,  with  moisture,  154 
— ^^lique&ction  of,  163 

'rejection  of  light  by,  174 

refraction  of  light  by,  177 

power  of  reflecting  light  in  rela- 
tion to  its  thickness,  191 
electrical  induction,  245 

—  specific  inductive  capacity  of,  265 

specific    insulating   power   over 

electricity,  274 

chemical  nature  of,  308,  et  »eq, 

combustion  in,  309 

Air^jar,  description  of,  33,  note 
Air-pump,  description  of,  32  and  note 
— »  cold  produced  during  the  ex- 
haustion of,  134 

—  boiling  of  water  in  the,  139 

freezing  of  water  in,  140 

— —  boiling  of  ether  in,  140 


Air-pump,  freezing  of  mercury  in,  140 
Air-thermometer  of  Sanctorio,  1 04, note 

of  Leslie,  105 

Albumen,  source  and  properties,  619 

vegetable,  619 

ultimate  analysis  of,  620 

of  serum,  formula  of,  621 

—^  of  eggs,  formula  of,  621 
Alcohol,  compressibility  of,  55 

specific  heat  of,  133 

-^—  boiling  point  of,  144 

expansion  of,  during  vaporization, 

147 

■  volume  of  the  vapour  of,  164 
^—  refraction  of  light  by,  178 
by  the  vapour  of,  178 

■  formation  of,  643 

— —  means  of  separating  water  from, 
644 

products  of  the  combustion  of,  644 

etherization  of,  646 

products  of  heating  it  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  646 

-: the  radicle  hydro-carbon  of,  647 

acetous  fermentation  in,  651 

oxygenation  of,  651 

Alcoholic  vapour,  latent  heat  of,  145 

Aldehyd,  formation,  properties,  and 
formula,  652 

Alimentary  principles,  612  et  teq. 

Alizarin,  or  madder  red,  638 

Alkalies,  characters  of,  313 

vegetable,  627 

Allantoic  acid,  source,  properties  and 
formula  of,  625 

— -  manufacture  of,  664 

Allantoin,  665 

Alloxan,  662 

Alloxanate  of  baryta,  663 

AUoxanic  acid,  663 

Alloxantin,  662  et  teq. 

Alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth,  136 

sodium  and  potassium,  138 

silver  and  pkitinum,  445 

zinc,  copper,  and  nickel,  445 

Alloys,  427  et  teq. 

Almond  oil,  refraction  of  light  by,  178 

Almonds,  oil  of  sweet,  617 

— —  neutral  principle  from,  632 

oil  from  the  kernels  of  bitter,  634 

■     constituents  of  the  kernel  of,  666 

Alum,  form  of  ciystal  of,  78 
dissection  of,  by  means  of  solu- 
tion, 86 

crystalline  character  of,  97 

diathermancy  of,  220,  222 

nature  of  the  heat  transmitted 

through,  223 
isomorphism  of,  688 
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Alumina,  chancters  of»  441 

Alominum,  symbol  and  equivalent  of, 
426 
..     atomic   weight   determined    bj 
isomorphism,  690 

Amalgam,  electrical,  240 

of  mercuiy  with  muriate  of  am- 
monia, 460 

Amber,  electricitj  of,  14 

Amethyst,  crystalline  characters  of,  97 

Amides,  671 

Amidide  of  potassium,  672 

Amidogen,  671 

—  hypothesis  of,  672 
Ammonia,  lique£M;tion  of,  163 

refraction  of  light  by,  178 

production  of,  339 

— —  properties  of,  340 

decomposition  of,  by  the  electric 

spark,  340 

mixture  of,  with  oxygen,  340 

synthetical  constitution  by  weight, 

341 

condensation  of,  341 

solution  in  water,  341 

—  composition  of,  by  volume,  341 
note 

-— —  equivalent  of,  on  the  hydrogen 

scale,  360 
compound  with  hydro-cyanic  acid, 

368 
action  of  chlorine  on  the  salts  of, 

381 
— *—  action  of,  on  the  metallic  oxides, 

429 

constitution  of  the  oxysalts  o^  435 

sulphate  of,  436 

action  of  spongy  platinum  on,  442 

equivocal  product  of,  480 

purpurate  of,  664 

oxaJate  of,  670 

— ^  new  hypothesis  of  its  constitution, 

672 
Ammoniacal  gases,-  distillation  of  an 

aqueous  solution  of,  71 

absorption  of,  by  water,  71 

Ammoniacal  vt^urs,  condensation  of, 

71 

latent  heat  of,  146 

Ammonio-chloride  of  platinum,  610 

— >^  citrate  of  iron,  use  of  in  photo- 
graphy, 459 
-Ammonium,  the  hypothetical  metal, 
480 

constitution  of,  481 

oxysulphion  of,  535 

Ammoniurets,  429 

AmpI:re,  M.,  on  the  mutual  action 
of  electrical  currents,  570 


AmpIirb,  H-,  hypothesis  on  the  con- 
stitution of  magnets,  by,  571 

—  electro-magnetic  cylinder  of, 

572 

— —  — >  hypothesis  of  magnetism  by, 
573 

Amygdalio  acid,  666 

Amygdalin,  source  and  formula  of,  632 

means  of  obtaining,  665 

properties  and  formula,  666 

^ action  of  alkalies  on,  666 

action  of  emulain  on,  6f>7 

Analogies  between  light  and  sound,  1 09 

Analogy,  use  of,  in  science,  5 

Analysis  of  light,  180 

chemical,  314 

ultimate  organic,  606 

Anatase^  crystalline  character  of,  97 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  397 

Animal  electricity,  595  si  teq, 

force,  11 

jeUy,  621 

light,  460 

respiration,  action  of,  upon  atmo- 
spheric air,  318 

Animals,  symmetry  of  the  bodies  <tf,  95 

electric,  596 

hypothesis  of  current  affinity  in, 

603 

Anions,  definition  of,  527 

Anise,  oil  of,  634 

Annihilation,  ignorant  idea  of  material, 
313 

Anode,  definition  of,  527 

Antimony,  specific  heat  of,  133 

•  symbol,  equivalent  and  physical 

properties  of,  426 

—  hydruret  of,  431 

Ants,  acid  from,  625 

Apatite,  hardness  of,  53 

Apjohv,  Db.,  his  formula  for  the  elas- 
ticity of  vapour  at  the  dew-point, 
156 

Aqua-fortis,  discovery  of,  329 

—  tee  Xitric  add 

Aqueo-acids,  confirmation  of  the  bi- 
nary theory  of,  534 

Aqueo-nitric  acid,  properties  of,  336 

radicle  of,  435 

electrolytic  name  of,  639 

Aqueo-sulphuric  acid,  manufacture  of, 
397 

composition  of,  398 

radicle  of,  436 

Aqueous  vapour,  adhesion  of,  to  glass, 
65 

—  absorption  of,  by  charcoal,  66 

conduction  of  heat  by,  124 

specific  heat  of,  133 
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Aqueous  irapour,  substances  that  ra- 
pidly absorb,  140 
— ^  —  latent  heat  of,  145 

—  —  natural  economy  of^  150, 
circulation  of,  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, 158 

abe6rption  of,  by  gases,  159 

ArcUl  of  commerce,  639 
Arctic  regionfl^  intense  cold  of,  123 
Aricina,  source  and  formula  of,  030 
Armature  of  a  magnet,  304 
Arragonite, crystalline  characters  of,  97 
Arrow-root,  formula  of,  615 
Arsenic,  symbol,  equivalent,  and  phy- 
sical properties  of,  426 

alloy  of,  with  platinum,  427 

hydrnret  of,  431 

add,  428 

—  constitution  of,  438 

combinations  with  soda,  438 

Arsenious  acid,  crystalline  character 

of,  97 

constitution  of,  428 

Arseniovinic  acid,  649 

Arseniuretted  hydrogen,  431 

Artificial  cold,  production  of,  136 

organic  acids,  626 

Arts  developed  before  sciencOi  4 

Ashes,  nature  of,  420 

Asparagin,  source  and  formula  of,  632 

AflsafcBtida,  oil  of,  634 

Astatic  needle,  468 

Athermous  bodies,  220 

Atmosphere,  see  Air 

elasticity  of,  29  et  §eq. 

—  balanced  by  gravity,  30 
discovery  of  the  weight  of,  34 
pressure  of,  35  ei  teq. 
ratio  of  its  density,  37 
pressure  of,  on  man,  41 

effect  of  destroying  the  equili- 
brium of  its  pressure,  41 

■         in  relation  to  sound,  43 

vibration  of,  43 

action  of,  upon  the  elasticity  of 

aeriform  matter,  51 

—  compressibility  of,  57 

natural  purification  of,  76 

invariable  uniformity  of,  7^  ^ 

currents  of,  127  ei  teq, 

— -  effect  of  rarefaction  upon  the 

temperature  of,  134 
^       effect  upon  evaporation,  151 
■        conveyance  of  heat  to  the  upper 

regions  of,  by  evaporation,  156 
■i        compensating  currents  of,  157 

—  balance  of,  restored  by  winds,  158 
. probable  liquefaction  of,  163 

—  action  of,  upon  light,  176 


Atmosphere,  absorption  of  heat  by,  217 

function  of  the,  in  electrical  in« 

duction,  245 
— —  combustion  in,  309 

aqueous  vapour  of  the,  318 

analysis  of  1000  parts,  318 

carbonate  of  ammonia  in,  348 

chemical  actions  of,  440 

—  action.*of  concurrent  forces  on,  444 
Atmospheric  air,  rarefaction  of,  134 

influence  of  its  pressure  upon 

boiling,  139 
— —  —  saturation  of,  154 

electricity  of,  292 

—  decomposed    by  phosphorus, 

309 
^— •  —  decomposed  by  the  heating  of 
mercury  in,  310 

decomposed  by  an  amalgam 

of  lead  and  mercury,  31 0 
^—  —  synthetical  constitution  of,  314 

invariable  constitution  of,  314 

Atmospheric  vapour,  measurement  of, 
151 

means    of    determining    the 

elastic  force  of,  152 

—  condensation  of,  152 

Atom,  definition  of  the  term,  678 
Atomic  theory,  677  ei  te^. 

in  relation  to  isomorphism,  688 

—  in  relation  to  isomerism,  693 

—-  —  in  relation  to  dimorphism,  693 
Atomic  volumes,  691 
Atomic  weight,  relation   of  specific 
heat  with,  682 

—  relation    of   specific    gravity 

with,  682 
and  equivalent  weights  com- 
pared, 683 
_^  —  comparison  of  those  obtained 
by  electrical  decomposition  and 
chemical  composition,  687 

in  relation  to  density,  692 

Atoms,  Newton's  hypothesis  of,  7 

sizes  and  figures  of,  7 

Boscovich's  hypothesis  of,  7 

hardness  of,  8 

—  weight  of,  9 

interstices  between,  9 

polyhedral,  89 

hypothesis  of  polyhedral,  90 

spherical,  92 

interstitial     vacuities     between 

crystalline,  92 
— —  spheroidal,  93 

relative  weight  of,  679 

extension  of  the  spheroidal  hypo- 
thesis of,  680 
— —  relative  forms  of,  680 
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At^ms,  relative  distances  of,  662 
specific  heat  of,  686 

—  specific  electricity  of,  687 

hypothetical  divisioo  of,  by  heat, 

688 

—  isomorphism  of,  688 
— — »  densities  of,  692 

Atropia,  source  and  formula  of,  630 
Attraction,  forces  of,  13 

varieties  of,  14 

' electrical,  14,  230 

magnetic,  M,  294 

homogeneous,  15,  46 

chemical,  19 

•~~-  heterogeneous,  19 

action  and  reaction  of,  20 

' — -  of  gravitation,  20 
reciprocal,  21 

—  adhesive,  69 

capillary,  60  et  seq, 

of  friction,  60 

^-^  elective,  77 

— -  cause  of  dectrical,  263 
Aura,  hypothesis  of  a  repulsive  uni- 
versal, 681 
Aurora  borealis,  292 
Axes  of  symmetry  of  crystals,  95 
Axinite,  crystalline  character  of,  97 
Azelaic  acid,  source  and  formula,  618 
Azote  {see  Nitrogen),  310 

Babikotok,  Dr.,  improvement  in  the 
voltaic  pile,  by,  503  note 

Baking  a  fruit-pie,  pneumatology  of,  42 

Balance  of  forces,  12 

construction  of,  24,  30 

• delicacy  of  the,  25 

~—-^  of  homogeneous  and  heterogene- 
ous forces,  69 

— ^  of  atmospheric  weight,  157 

'         electrical,  238  note 

Harris's  electrical,  283 

Balloons,  hydrogen  gas  for,  322 

Bavks,  Sir  Joseph,  on  the  tolerance 
of  heat  by  man,  1 23 

Barium,  symbol  and  equivalent  of,  426 

chloride  of,  376 

bromide  of,  387 

—  phosphuret  of,  430 
Barley-sugar,  change  in  the  internal 

structure  of,  98 
Barometer,  invention  of,  36 
^—  measurement  of  heights  by  the, 

36 

description  of  the  wheel,  36  note 

mean  height  of,  37 

■  ■    -  cause  of  the  deterioration  of,  65 

■  oscillations  of,  166 

— —  fall  of,  explained,  158  note 


Barrt,  Mr.,  his  process  of  preparing 

vegetable  extracts,  141 
Baryta,  combinations  with  hydro-chlo- 
ric acid,  376 

compound  with  sugar,  612 

bromate  of,  387 

alloxanate  of,  663 

Bases,  partition  of,  in  solntion,  446 

neutral  fiitty,  618 

—  organic,  627  ^'  ^• 
Batteiy,  constant^  604 

dissected,  496 

•  thermo-electric,  6St8 

magneto-electric,  688 

voltaic,  501 

Beats  in  music,  analogy  of,  in  light,  189 
Becquerel,  M.,  on  ftiction,  100 

artificial  gems  produced  by,  479 

voltaic  battery  by,  638 

table  of  electrical  conduction  by, 

549 
Bees'  wax,  latent  heat  of,  137 

specific  inductive  o^xicity  of, 

266 
Beet-root  sugar,  formula  of,  615 
Bell-jar,  an  dectrified,  264 
Beliddonna,  organic  base  from,  630 
Bevnet's  gold-leaf  electrometer,  237 

note 
Benzamide,  671 

Benzoic  acid,  sources,  properties,  and 
formula  of,  624 

hydrated,  626 

from  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  668 

Benzoin,  acid  from,  624 
Benzule,  668 

chloride  of,  668 

iodide  of,  668 

bromide  of,  668 

oxide  of,  668 

hydrurot  of,  668 

sulphurot  of,  668 

Berard,  M.,  discovery  of  polarization 

of  heat  by,  228 
Beril,  f onn  of  ciystal  of,  94 
Bibasic  phosphates,  436 
Bi-carbonate  of  ammonia,  Liebig*s  sym- 
bol for,  353 

chemical  notation  of,  363 

formula  of,  369 

Bi-carburet  of  nitrogen,  method    of 

obtaining  (see  Cyanogen),  364 
Bi-chloride  of  meroury,  412 
Bi-chromate  of  potash,  crystalline  cha- 
racters of,  97 
Bi-cyanide  of  meroury,  crystalline  cha- 
racters of,  97 
Bi-hydro-carbon,  method  of  obtaining, 
369 
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Bi-hydro-carbon,  properties  of,  359 

mixture  with  chlorine,  382 

Binarseniate  of  soda,  438 
Binary  theory  of  salts,  432  et  teq, 

electrical  confirmation  of,  534 

BiOT,  M.,  on  circular  polarization  of 

light,  203 
Bi-phosphate  of  soda,  use  of,  in  the 
preparation  of  proto-hydrate  of 
phosphoric  acid,  409 
■         —  formula  of,  437 
Bi-polarization  of  light,  199 
Bibb,  Dr.  Goldixo,  on  voltaic  com- 
position, 479 
Bismuth,  ciystallization  of,  58 

congealing  point  of,  137 

latent  heat  of,  137 

—  symbol  and  equivalent  of,  426 
Bi-sulphate  of  potassa,  381 
Bi-«ulphite  of  potassa,  400 
Bi-tartrate  of  potassa,  source  of,  622 
Biting-in  performed  by  electric  action, 

654 
Bitter  almonds,  oil  of,  634 
Bittern,  nature  of,  384 
Black,  Ds.,  measurement  of  latent 
heat  by,  144 

on  latent  heat,  135 

discovery  of  carbonic  acid  by,  317 

Black-lead  ware,  progressive   dilata- 
tion of,  116 
Blanching,  nature  of,  460 
Bleaching  properties  of  chlorine,  373 

by  sulphur,  396 

cause  of,  455 


Blood,  fibrin  of,  619 

serum  of,  619 

Blowpipe,  effect  of,  on  flame,  362 

Blue  dye,  637 

Blue  indigo,  637  et  teq, 

—  —  formula  of,  640 
Boiler,  Mr.  Perkins',  126 
Boiling  in  vacuo,  141 
Boiling-point,  influenced  by  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  139 

of  liquids,  144 

Bones,  boiling  of,  144 

calcination  of,  404 

Boracic  acid,  boron  obtained  from,  416 

means  of  obtaining,  417 

properties  and  formula,  417 

Boracite,  electrical  phenomena  of,  286 
Borax,  crystalline  character  of,  97 

of  commerce,  417 

Boron,  means  of  obtaining,  416 
source  and  properties  of,  416 

—  combination  with  chlorine,  417 

combination  with  oxygen,  417 

chloride  of,  418 


Boron,  combination  with  fluorine,  418 

combination  of,  with  the  metals, 

431 
Bow,  elasticity  of  the,  12 
Bbamah*8  press,  principle  of,  49  and 

note 
Brass,  strength  of,  47 

electrical  conduction  by,  268 

linear  expansion  of,  by  heat,  103 

Brass-wire,  spontaneous  change  in  the 

internal  structure  of,  99 
Brazilin,  source  and  properties  of,  639 
Beeouet,  M.,  his  thermometer,  110 
Brewster,  Sir  David,  on  the  ana- 
lysis of  light,  184 

—  law  of  the  interference  of  light 
stated  by,  186 

Brimstone,  tee  Sulphur,  393 
— --  specific  inductive  capacity  of,  266 
Brittleness,  examples  of,  54 
Bromate  of  baryta,  formation  of,  387 

—  of  potassa,  formation  of,  385 
Bromic  acid,  formation  of,  387 
properties  of,  387 

•^—  —  composition  of,  387 

detonating  salts  of,  387 

Bromide  of  barium,  formation  g(,  387 

of  benzule,  668 

of  potassium,  formation  of,  385 

Bromides,  429 
Bromine,  sources  of,  384 

—  formation  of,  385 

—  properties  of,  385 

effect  upon  light,  385 

combination  with  hydrogen,  386 

combination  with  oxygen,  387 

—  path  of,  in  the  voltaic  current,  526 
Bromo-saliculic  acid,  669 

Brucia,  properties  and  formula  of,  629 
Brun EL,  Sir  Isam bard,  on  the  lique- 
faction of  gases,  161 
Brush  dischaiige  of  electricity,  275 

>  influence  of  media  upon,  276 

varieties  of,  277 

Brushes,  nature  of  electric,  270 
Butter,  acids  from,  618 
Butyric  acid,  source  and  formula,  618 
Butyroleic  acid,  source  and  formula, 
618 

Cadmium,    symbol,    equivalent    and 
physical  characters  of,  426 

Caffem,  sources,  property  and  formnla 
of,  631 

Calcareous  spar,  hardness  of,  53 

form  of  crystals  of,  80 

dissection  of,  84 

— i  new  faces  produced  by  the 

cleavage  of,  85 
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Caleareoiis  spar,  effect  of  temperature 
upon  the  angles  of,  94 

axis  of  symmetry  of,  95 

crystalline  characters  of,  97 

— —  —  dimorphism  of,  98 

—  —  refraction  of  light  by,  178 
-— —  —  coloured  rings  produced  by, 

201 
Calcium,  symbol  and  equivalent  of,  426 

—  atomic  weight  determined  by 
isomorphism,  689 

fluoride  of,  392 

phoephuret  of,  430 

Calculation  of  equivalents,  61 1 

Caloric  defined,  18 

Calorific  coloration  of  glass,  224 

Calorific  rays,  tee  Heat 

differences  between,  223 

— ^  compared  with  luminous,  224 

refrangibility  of,  225 

sifted  from  luminous,  226 

secondary  solar,  226 

Calorimeter,  132  and  note 

Calotype,  art  of,  454 

Camphor,  action  of  light  on  the  crys- 
tallization of,  462 

formula,  sources  and  properties, 

633 

Candles,  cause  of  the  form  of  the  flame 
of,  126 

-^—  chemical  conditions  requisite  for 
the  combustion  of,  362 

Cane  sugar,  organic  radicle  of,  61 1 

—  —  formula  of,  615 
Cantharidin,  source  and  formula  of,  632 
Caoutchouc,  elasticitj  of,  53 

•— ^  sources,  properties  and  formula, 

636 

destructive  distillation  of,  676 

Capacity  of  bodies  for  heat,  131 
Capillary  attraction,  simplest  form  of,60 

analjTsis  of  the  forces  in,  61 

hyperbolic  curve  shown  by,  61 

w—.  —  familiar  examples  of,  63 
— -  —  mechanical  uses  of,  64 
Capillary  pump,  64 
Capric  add,  source  and  formula,  618 
Caproic  acid,  source  and  formula,  618 
Caramel,  nature  of,  611 

formula  of,  611 

Carbon,  dimorphism  of,  98 

properties  of,  317 

equivalent  irf",  on  the  hydrogen 

scale,  350 

compounds  of,  with  oxygen,  355 

-— —  combustion  of,  in  oxygen,  356 

note 

state  of,  in  combination,  356  note 

compounds  of,  with  hydrogen,  358 


Carbon  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  hydrocarbons,  362 

compounds  of,  with  nitrogen,  304 

-^—  combination  with  chlorine,  382 

proto-chloride  of,  383 

perchloride  of,  383 

combination  with  sulphur,  400 

deuto-sulphuret  of,  400 

combination  of,  with  the  metals, 

430 

relation  of,  to  certain  metala,  692 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  decomposed  by 
nitrate  of  lime,  347 

atmospheric,  348 

composition  and  decomposition, 

348fM»l0 

equivalent  of,  351 

chemical  notation  of,  353 

Liebig's  symbol  for,  353 

Carbonate  of  baryta^  decomposition 
of,  450 

Carbonate  of  lime,  sources  of,  326 

formation  of,  347 

composition  and  decomposi- 
tion of,  348  note 

equivalent  of,  351 

Carbonate  of  soda,  dystalline  charac- 
ters of,  97 

.  —  source  of,  387 

—  action  of  sulphuric  add  on,  446 

metamorphosis  of  the  ciystala 

of,  ^41 

Carbonates,  correspondence  of  atomic 
weights  and  specific  heats  in  the, 
686 

Carbonic  acid,  liquefaction  of,  57 

solution  of,  in  water,  70 

»  —  specific  heat  of,  133 

liquefaction  of,  161 

■        —  freezing  of,  by  its  own  evapo- 
ration, 161 

apparatus  for  the  liquefaction 

of,  161  note 

refraction  of  light  by,  178 

obtained  analytically  and  syn- 
thetically, 316 

—  —  properties  of,  316 

—  solubility  of,  in  water,  316 

combustion  of  potassium   in, 

316 
test  of,  318 

—  —  produced  from  animal  respi- 
ration, 318 

equivalent  proportions  of,  347 

equivalent  of,  on  the  hydro- 
gen scale,  350 

formula  of,  356 

diagram  of  its  composition  by 

volume,  356  note 
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Carbonic  acid,  determination    of, 

oi^nic  analysis,  610 
not  an  essential  product 

acetous  fermentation,  652 
Carbonic  oxide,  refraction  of  light  by, 

178 

method  of  obtaining,  355 

properties  of,  356 

—  —  decomposition  by  the  electric 

spark,  356 

formula  of,  356 

diagram  of  its  composition  by 

Yolurae,  356  noie 
composition   by  weight,   357 

note 
Carburet  of  iron,  431 
Carburets,  430 
Carbnretted  hydrogen,  refraction    of 

light  by,  178 
Carmine,    sources,    preparation    and 

formula,  640 
Casein,  means  of  obtaining,  619 

vegetable,  619 

ultimate  analysis  of,  620 

Cast  copper,  strength  of,  47 

CsBt  iron,  strength  of,  47 

Ihaear  expansion  of,  by  heat, 

103 

progressiye  dilatation  of,  116 

Cast  steel,  strength  of,  47 

Castor  oil,  refraction  of  light  by,  178 

-^  acid  from,  618 

Catalysis,  definition  of,  646 
Catalytic  force,  645 
Cathode,  definition  of,  527 
Cations,  definition  of,  527 
Caveitdish,  Mb.,  discovery  of  nitric 

acid  by,  329 
— —  —  investigation  of  hydrogen  by, 

323 
Cell,  division  of  the  voltaic,  574 
Cells  of  the  elementary  battery,  492 

noie:  496  note 

of  the  dissected  battery,  498  et  eeq. 

retarding,  499 

of  the  constant  battery,  505 

Celsius's  thermometer,  107 

Cements,  principle  of,  59 

Centigrade  thermometer,  108 

Cerium,  426 

Cerojeylon^  wax  from,  636 

Chaftal,  M.,  on  the  action  o(  light 

on  crystallization,  452 
Charcoal,  tee  Carbon 

absorption  of  gases  by,  66 

'  property  of  piorifying  water,  77 

conduction  of  heat  by,  120 

specific  heat  of,  133 

preparation  of,  317 


Charcoal,  saturated  with  hydrogen,  441 

illumination  of,  by  the  disruptive 

dischaige  of  the  voltaic  battery, 
546 

conducting  power  of,  548 

Chaiige,  electrioU,  242 
Chelidonia,  source  and  formula  of,  630 
Chemical  action  of  the  electrical  cur- 
rent, 528 

affinity,  19,  306  et  seq. 

as  a  source  of  light,  166 

limit  of  the  action  of,  325 

influence  of  radiant  heat  on, 

452 

dependent  on  the  conduction 

and  collection  of  current  affinity, 
492 

algebra,  325 

algebraical  signs,  362  et  $eq, 

arts  preceded  chemical  scienoe,  4 

combination,  effect  of  heat  on,  312 

multiple  proportion  of,  328 

compounds,  definite  nature  of,  325 

elements,  310 

equivalents,  346 

heat,  101 

nomenclature,  334 

—  notation,  352 

proportions,    both    definite   and 

reciprocal,  344 

rays  of  the  soUir  spectrum,  456 

et  eeq. 

Chemistry,  fundamental  idea  of,  307 

oipinic,  358,  602  et  seq. 

Chimborazo,  atmospheric  pressure 
upon  the  summit  of,  42 

Chlorate  of  potassa,  crystalline  cha- 
racter of,  97 

— formation  of,  379 

^—  —  —  character  of  the  salt,  380 

Chlorates,  characters  of,  380 

Chloric  acid,  formation  of,  379 

properties  of,  379 

formula  of,  879 

Chloride  of  antimony,  action  of  water 
on,  377 

— —  barium,  formation  of,  376 

benzule,  668 

boron,  formation  and  properties, 

417 

copper,  formation  of,  445,  447 

cyanogen,  composition  of,  384 

ethule,  650 

gold,  reduction  of,  by  light,  453 

hydro-carbon,  formation  of,  382 

composition  of,  383 

methule,  655 

nitrogen,  formation  of,  381 

_  ..  composition  of,  382 
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Chloride  of  potuMiuni,  formation  of^  380 

silicon,  formation,  properties,  and 

constitution  of,  415 

silyer,  formation  of,  379 

action  of  the  hypo-sulphites  on, 

399 

reduction  of,  441 

.         silver,  action  of  light  on,  453 

electrolysis  of,  540 

sodium,  composition  of,  373 

^.^  _  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on, 

446 

—  sulphur,  diathermancy  of,  220 
-.^  —  formation  of,  401 

^__  —  properties  of,  401 

composition  of,  401 

zirconium,  reduction  of,  479 

Chlorides,  definition  of,  373 

in  relation  to  muriates,  376 

characters  of,  429 

Chlorine,  liquefeiction  of,  163 

refraction  of  light  by,  178 

— —  method  of  obtaining,  372 
-— -  nature  of,  372 
test  of,  373 

—  bleaching  properties  of,  373 

.         compounds  of,  with  metals,  373 
.  combination  with  sodium,  373 

—  antiseptic  properties  of,  374 
.^—  combined  with  hydrogen,  374 

—  compared  with  oxygen,  378 
^— -  combinations  with  oxygen,  378 
.         combination  with  nitrogen,  381 
——combinations   with  carbon   and 

hydro-carbon,  382 
— -  combination  with  cyanogen,  384 
combination  with  sulphur,  401 

—  combinations   with    phosphorus, 
412 

— ^-  combinations  with  silicon,  415 

combination  witii  boron,  417 

combinations  of,  with  the  metals, 

429 

action  of,  on  hydriodic  add,  450 

— —  combination  with  carbonic  oxide, 

456 

—  path  of|  in  the  voltaic  cuirent, 
526 

Chloro-saUcuUo  add,  669 
Chloro-salts,  373 

Chlorophane,  phosphorescence  of,  460 
Chlorous  acid,  formation  of,  380 

properties  of,  380 

formula  of,  380 

Chromate  of  lead,  refraction  of  light 

by,  178 
Chrome,  symbol,  equivalent  and  phy- 

deal  properties  of,  426, 
Chromo-cyanide  of  potasdum,  660 


Cinchona,  alkalies  in,  629 
Cinchonia,  formula  of,  629 
Cinchonic  acid,  hydrsted,  626 
Cinnamon,  oil  of,  634 
Circular  polarization,  203 
Circulating   affinity,    identified    with 

electridty,  516  ei  neq. 

—  essential  conditions  of,  617 

Circulation  of  current  affinity,  condi- 
tions of,  477 

fluids,  126 

heat,  125 

Citrsconic  add,  hydrated,  626 

Citric  acid,  size  and  purity  of    the 

crystals  of,  80 

crystalline  characters  of,  97 

—  diathermancy,  222 

hydrated,  626 

Classification  of  organic  products,  612 
Clay,  contraction  of,  by  heat.  111 

conduction  of  heat  by,  121 

Cleavage  of  crystals,  84  et  ieq, 
Clement  and  DESoams,  MM.,  on 

the  latent  heat  of  steam,  146 
Clothing,  conduction  of  heat  by,  124 
Clouds,  aerial  currents  shown  by,  157 

evaporation  of,  158 

precipitation  of,  158 

electridty  obtained  from,  287 

Coal,  products  of  the  distiUation  of, 

360 
Coal-gas,  chemical  nature  of,  860 
Cobalt,  symbol,  equivalent  and  phyd- 

cal  properties  of,  426 
Cobalto-cyanide  of  potasdum,  660 
Coccus,  carmine  from  the  genus,  640 
Cochineal,  colour  from,  640 
Cocoa-nut  oil,  acid  frvm,  618 
Cooostearic  add,  source  and  formula, 

618 
Codeia,  constitution  of,  628 
CoflRee,  neutral  prindple  from,  631 
Cohesion,  or  homogeneous  attivction, 

15 

overcome  by  elastidty,  17 

overcome  by  projectiles,  17 

• heat  tke  antagonist  to,  17 

action  of,  upon  the  pendulum,  23 

measurement  of  the  force  of,  46 

table  of  the  force  of,  in  various 

bodies,  47 

state  of,  in  liquids,  48 

of  sand,  50 

perfect  suspendon  of,  by  heat,  50 

imperfect  destruction  of,  60 

effect  of  pulverization  upon,  51 

effect  of  levigation  upon,  69 

s%ht  causes  that  give  the  balance 

to,  79 
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Cohesion,  in  relation  to  the  conduction 
ofheat^  122 

effect  of  electricity  npon,  229 

— -  interference  of,  with  affinity,  440 
Cold,  effect  of,  upon  the  density  of 

bodies,  8 
action  of,  npon  a  saturated  solu- 
tion, 70 

as  a  means  of  destroying  hetero- 
geneous adhesion,  78 

' means  of  measuring  great  degrees 

of,  109 

exception  to  the  contracting  effect 

of,  1 18 

~—»  sensation  of,  increased  by  wind,  1 23 

tolerance  of,  by  man,  123 

artificial,  13« 

as  a  means  of  liquefying  gases,  160 

generated  by  the  evaporation  of 

liquid  carbonic  add,  161 

sensation  of,  dependent  upon  the 

conducting  power  of  matter,  162 

• effect  of,  upon  magnetism,  306 

produced  by  voltaic  current,  559 

Colophony,  nature  of,  635 

Coloration  of  glass,  oUorific,  224 

Colour,  origin  of  (see  Colours),  180 

in  relation  to  temperature,  217 

— *—  lost  by  some  salts  together  with 
water,  371 

causes  of  vegetable,  637 

Coloured  photographs,  457 

Coloured  rings  of  Newton,  189 

Colouring  matter  of  vegetables,  636 

Colours,  solar,  180 

simple,  184 

firinges  of,  185 

in  nature  explained,  189 

complementary,  189 

of  polarized  light,  199 

■  effect  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
on  vegetable,  354 

effect  of  chlorine  on  vegetable, 

373 

Columbium,  symbol,  equivalent  and 
physical  characters  of,  420 

Combinations  of  matter,  proportions 
per  cent.,  343 

definite  and  reciprocal^  344 

Combustibles,  313 

definition  of,  322 

Combustion,  heat  of,  101 

dependence  of,  upon  the  atmo- 
sphere, 309 

nature  of,  312 

supporters  of,  322 

of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  323 

nature  of  flame,  360 

of  the  hydro-carbons,  360 


Combustion,  matter  of,  361 

without  inflammation,  362 

example  of  slow,  362  note 

spontaneous,  of  phosphorus,  406 

phlogistic  hypothesis  of,  422 

• multiple    proportions    of   heat 

evolved  during,  451 

Comenic  acid,  626 

Common  salt,  form  of  crystal  of,  78 

'  —  effect  of  urea  upon  the  crys- 
tallization of,  80 

crystalline  character  of,  97 

used  for  obtaining  chlorine,372 

—  —  composition  of,  373 

Compass  needles  affected  by  lightning, 
293 

Complementaiy  tints,  189 

Composition,  heat  of,  130 

fundamental  laws  of,  325 

— —  by  current  affinity,  478 

Compound  bodies,  secondary  combi- 
nation of,  342 

Compressibility  defined,  54 

of  liquids,  54 

Compression  of  liquids,  54 

of  aeriform  bodies,  56 

relative  increase  of  elasticity  and 

cohesion  upon  the  compreasloa  of 
a  body,  57 

Concurrence  of  forces,  440 

Concurring  affinities,  445  et  teg.,  405 

forces,  adjustment  of,  440 

Concussion,  e£^t  of,  upon  cold  solids, 
118 

Condensation  of  atmospheric  vapour,152 

Condenser  of  electricity,  252 

Conducting  plates,  465 

relative  size  and  position  with 

respect  to  the  generatingplatesy481 

spherical,  483 

cylindrical,  487 

Conducting  power  of  current  force,  460 

Conducting  wire,  illustrations  of  ener- 
getic actions  in  the,  465  ei  eeq, 

heat  of,  465 

action    of,   on  the   magnetic 

needle,  466 

doubling    of    the    magnetic 

power  of,  467}  and  note 

—  —  law  of  its  force,  469 

—  relation  of,  to  iron  and  nickelj 

469 

action  of,  on  organization,  469 

effect  upon  the  magnetic  nee- 
dle, 561 

—  spiral  form  of,  562 

magnetic  force  of,  acting  by 

induction,  562 

self  induction  of,  592 
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Conduction    of    current    affinity    hj 
liquids,  492 

of  electricity,  234 

table  of  electrical,  236 

electrical  diacharge  by,  267 

Conduction  of  heat,  120  et  teq. 

in  relation  to  density,  121 

by  solids,  121 

to  be  observed  in  the  purchase 

of  gems,  121 

— ^  —  illustrated    by  common  con- 
trivances, 122 

by  liquids,  122 

in  relation  to  cohesion,  122 

—  by  aeriform  bodies,  123 

—  by  vapours^  124 

advantages  taken  of,  in  the 

arts,  124 

— —  —  by  gaseous  matter,  102 

Conductor  of   electricity,    section  of 
the  liquid,  489 

Conductors    and    non-conductors    of 
electricity,  234 
table  of  electrical,  235 

—  definition  of  electrical,  268 
Conductors   of  heat   compared  with 

conductors  of  electricity,  548 
Congealing  points  of  various  bodies,  137 
Congelation,  a  heating  process,  138 
Connexion  of  the  sciences,  694 
Consciousness  of  force,  10 

—  of  the  continued  efforts  of  forces, 
12 

Constant  battery,  contrived  by  Profes- 
sor Danieli,  604  et  seq, 
general  arrangement  of,  605 

one  cell  of,  represented,  505 

note 

effect  of  heat  on  the  power  of, 

506 
Constitutional  water,  430 
Contraction  of  mercnry  at  the  time  of 

congelation,  58 
by  cold,  exception  to  the  law 

o(  118 

—  —  effect  of  concussion  upon,  118 
Contrary  affinity,  assumption  of,  509 
^-^  —  method  of  determining  the 

value  of,  509 

proof  of,  510 

Convection  of  heat,  125 

by  liquids,  125 

by  aerifoim  bodies,  126 

applied  in  the  arts,  126 

illustrated  by  the  trade  winds, 

128 
illustrated  by  the  Ghilf  stream, 

129 


Convection  of  heat  downwards,  130 
Convective  currents  of  electricity,  280 

discharge  of  electricity,  279 

Cooling,  h&w  of,  by  radiation  of  heat, 

216 
Copper,  action  of  nitric  add  upon,  19 
crystalline  character  of,  97 

—  linear  expansion  of,  by  heat,  103 

mean  dilatation  of,  by  heat,  115 

progressive  dilatation  of,  1 16 

conduction  of  heat  by,  121 

specific  heat  of,  133 

congealing  point  of,  137 

—  radiation  of  heat  by,  212 

electrical  conduction  by,  268 

symbol,  equivalent,  and  physical 

properties  of,  426 

solution  of,  in  zinc,  427 

alloy  of,  with  zinc,  427 

nitruret  of,  431 

nitrates  of,  439 

sulphate  of,  439 

sheathing  of  ships,  corrositm  of, 

prevented,  482 

oxysulphion  of,  535 

—  electrical  conduction  by,  549 

quality  of  precipitated,  554 

ferrocyanide  of,  658 

Cork,  acid  from,  618 

Corrosion  of  copper  in  salt  water  pre- 
vented, 482 

Corundrum,  characters  of,  441 

Cotton-wool,  conduction  of  heat  by, 
125 

Coulomb,  M.,  torsion  electrometer 
by,  238  note 

electrical  proof  plane  of,  242 

— >-  measurement  of  magnetic  inten- 
sity by,  303 

Couronne  des  tattesj  502  note 

Cream,  mixture  used  to  freeze,  136 

Creosote,  means  of  obtaining,  675 

formula  and  properties,  675 

Crown  glass,  linear  expansion  of,  by 
heat,  103 

Crucial  experiment,  287 

CauiCKSHANK,  Mr.,  improvement  in 
the  voltaic  pile  by,  502  note 

Cryophorus  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  141  and 
note 

Crysotype,  art  of,  459 

Crystalline  structure,  effect  of,  upon 
thermo-electric  phmomena,  556 

symmetry,  law  of,  96 

Crystallization,  57,  78  et  teg. 

of  water,  58 

bismuth,  58 

sulphur,  58 

illustrations  of,  78 
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Crystallization^  effsct  of  foreign  bodies 
upon,  79 

facilitated  by  nuclei,  ^9 

produced  by  agitation,  ^9 

systems  of,  97 

l^ht  observed  during,  166 

—  as  a  source  of  electricity,  286 
water  of,  357,  439 

-^—  influence  of  light  on,  4fi2 
Crystallized  bodies,  refinaction  of  light 

by,  192 
Crystsdlographic  systems,  96  et  $eq. 
Crystallography,  science  of,  81 
Crystals,  largeness  and  regularity  of,  78 

artificial,  78 

nuclei  of,  79 

— ^—  spontaneous    growth    of    large 

crystals  at  the  expense  of  smaU,  80 

to  increase  the  size  of,  80 

principal  primitive  forms  of,  81 

incompleteness  of,  81 

a  solid  angle  of,  defined,  81 

cause  of  secondary  forms  of,  82 

replacement  of  edges  of,  82 

—■^  truncation  of  angles  of,  82 

internal  structure  of,  84 

cleavage  of,  84 

dissection  of,  84 

by  thesolventaotionofwat6r,86 

by  means  of  heat,  87 

hypothesis  concerning,  89 

decrement  of  the  particles  of,  90 

interstitial  vacuities  in,  92 

unequal  expansion  of,  94 

irregular  contraction  of,  94 

axes  of  symmetry  of,  95 

'    -  uniaxal,  96 

—  physical  characters  of,  97 

—  expansion  of,  in  unequal  direc- 
tions, 97 

single  refractive,  97 

double  refractive,  97 

spontaneous  change  in  the  inter- 
nal structure  of,  98 

dimorphism  of,  98 

optic  axes  of,  193 

negative  and  positive,  194 

repulsive  and  attractive,  194 

electrical,  28f$ 

>  relation  of  water  to,  439 

change  of  angles  with  tempera- 
ture, 682 

Cube,  figure  of,  81 

formed  of  spherical  particles,  93 

axes  of,  96 

Culinary  salt,  composition  of,  373 

residue  from  the  manufacture 

of,  384 

Cummin,  oil  of,  634 


Curd  of  milk,  619 

Current  affinity,  462  et  teg, 

mechanical  illustration  of,  463 

resistance  to,  465 

conducting  power  of,  460 

law  of  resistances.  469 

—  transfer  of  elements  by,  471 

ei  $eq. 

mechanical  illustration  of  the 

oonvective  power  of,  472 

— —  —  simultaneous  phenomena  of, 
472 

caution  with  respect  to  the 

term,  472 

measurement  of,  472 

checked  by  an  opposing  affi- 
nity, 473  et  teq. 

limited  by  the  laws  of  definite 

and  equivalent  proportions,  475 

*  essential  conditions  of,  477 

<—  composition   and   decomposi- 
tion by,  478  et  seq. 

relative  size  and  position  of 

the  conducting  and   generating 
plates,  481 
■   ■  —  influence  of  surface,  482 

spread  and  direction  of  the 

force  of,  482 

in  spherical  plates,  483 

compared  with  ractiant  forces, 

486 

—  in  cylindrical  plates,  487 

mathematical  calculation  of, 

487  et  teq. 

interior  and  exterior  resist- 
ances to,  488 

-^—  —  liquid  conduction  of,  492 

neutralization  of,  by  opposing 

affinities,  492 

metallic  resistance  to,  494 

chemical  resistance  to,  494 

obstruction  of,  497 

measured    by    its    chemical 

efiects,  500 

—  —  mathematical  calculation  of 
the  phenomena  of,  507 

illustrated  by  Ohm's  formula, 

507 

in'relation  to  chemical  affinity, 

532 

Current  electricity,  in  relation  to  mag- 
netic action,  570 

Currents  of  air  explained,  127 

of  the  ocean,  129 

Cyanate  of  potassa,  formation  of,  369 

Cyanic  add,  method  of  obtaining,  369 

..  properties  of,  360 

analysis  of,  360 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  formation  of,  368 
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Cyanide  of  potaasiamy  fonnula  of,  369 

-^  iiaed  in  volta-plaiing,  5(UI 

Cyanidee,  367 

compounds    of    the    metallic, 

657 
Cyanogen,  liquefaction  of,  163 
refraction  of  light  by,  176 

■  method  of  obtaining,  364 

—  propertiea  of,  365 

analysis  of,  365 

-**^  compounds  of,  366 

binary  compounds  of,  367 

—  compound  with  hydrogen,  367 

■  symbols  of,  368 

isomeric  acids  from,  369 

combinations  with  oxygen,  369 

chlorine,  384 

— —  common  production  of,  in  oigi^ 

nic  metamorphoses,  656 
— -~  used  in  the  production  of  ferro- 

cyanogen,  657 
— -  combination  with  sulphur,  660 
Cyanoxalic  acid,  662 
Cyanuric  acid,  means  of  obtaining,  370 

'  —  properties  of,  370 

formula  of,  370 

—  compounds  of,  370 

Cylinder  electrical  machine,  239  note 

Daoiteree,  M.,  the  perfecting  of  pho- 
tography by,  455 
Daguerrotype,  description  of,  455 
Dahlia  root,  product  from,  615 
Dalibard,  M.,   electricity  obtained 

from  clouds  by,  287 
Dal  TON,  Dr.,  on    the   diffusion    of 
gases,  74 

—  on  the  expansion   of  aeriform 
matter  by  heat,  119 

■-  on  the  rate  of  evaporation,  150 

—  the  dew-point  ascertained  by,  152 

atomic  theory  by,  677  ^  m^. 

———announcement    of    the    atomic 

theory  by,  679 
■■-      chemical  signs  by,  680 
Daniell's  regbter  pyrometer,  111 

—  hygrometer,  152  ei  $eq. 

constant  battery,  504  et  teq. 

double  diaphragm  cell,  633 

Da  viEB,on  the  antiquity  of  the  magnet, 

293 
Dayt,  Dr.,  on  the  torpedo,  596 
Davy,  Sir  Uvmphrt,  on  radiation 

of  heat  in  racuo,  216 
invention  of  the  safety  lamp  by, 

363  ei  teq. 

• on  the  chemical  action  of  light,  453 

— —  prevention  of  corrosion  of  copper 

sheathing  by,  482 


Davt,    Sir  Humphry,  xotatkm  'of 

voltaic  flame  by,  669 
De  la  Rocbk,  M.,  on  the  transmianon 

of  heat  through  glass,  219 
De  la  Tour,  M.  Cagniard,  on  the 

vaporization  of  liquids,  164 
De  Lisle's  thermometric  scale,  108 
De  Luc*s  column,  description  of,  619 

—  polar  phenomena  of,  519 

De  Morveau,  Guttok,  on  hetero* 

geneous  adhesion,  59 
De  Rosier,  Pilatre,  the  first  aerial 

voyager,  127 
De  Saussure,   the  hygrometer    o^ 

67  note 
Decoan,  dew-point  in  the,  154 
Decomposition,  chemical,  441,  el  eeq. 

by  light,  456 

voltaic,  525 

— —  by  electricity  of  friction,  543 
Decrements  of  crystals,  90 
Deduction,  the  mental  process  of,  5 
Definite  proportions,  law  of,  326 

with  respect  to  gases,  332 

accuracy  of  the  laws  of,  391 

Delphia,  source  and  formula  of,  630 
Delphinium  eiaphyMOffrk^  organic  base 

from,  630 
Density  of  matter,  8 

—  relation  of  the  difiusivenesB  of 
gases  to  their,  75 

—  conduction  of  heat  in  relation 
to,  121 

of  water,  point  of  maximum,  129 

of  matter  in  relation  to  the  trans- 
mission of  light,  171 
of  metals  in  relation  to  the  radia- 
tion of  heat,  212 

—  of  atoms,  692 
Design  in  creation,  5 

Detonating  salts  of  bromic  and  chloric 

acids,  387 
Deuto^hloride  of  mercury,  formation 

of,  377 
Deuto-chlorides,  373 
Deuto-cyanide  of  mercury,  as  a  source 

of  cyanogen,  365 

nsed  in  obtaining  proasic  acid,  367 

formation  of,  369 

—  for  the  formation  of  chloride  of 
cyanogen,  384 

Deuto-hydrate    of    phosphoric    add, 

410 
Deuto-nitrate  of  mercury,  434 
Deuto-sulphuret  of  carbon,  fbnnation 

of,  400 
— —  —  properties  of,  400 

composition,  401 

Deuto-sulphuretted  hydrogen,  395 
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Deatoxide  of  mercmy,  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on,  2177 

used  in  obtaining  hypo-chlor- 

ons  acid,  378 

Deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  discovery  of, 
332 

—  —  properties  of,  332 

composition  of,  by  volnme,  333 

— —  —  decomposition  by  charcoal,  333 
equivalent  of,  on  the  hydro- 
gen floeUe,  3d0 
Deutoxides,  definition  of,  335 
Dextrin,  source  and  formula  of,  615 

etymology  of,  616 

Dew,  artificial  deposition  of,  152 
—^  effect  of  mist  upon  the  formation 
of,  215 

theory  of,  216 

Dew-point,  method  of  obtaining  the,  152 

value  of,  154 

Diabetic  sugar,  formula  of,  615 
Diamond,  hardness  of,  53 

—  form  of  the  crystal  of,  79 
cleavage  of,  84 

conduction  of  heat  by,  121 

— ^  tefraction  of  light  by,  177 

polarization  of  light  by,  199 

chemical  constitution  of,  317 

phosphorescence  of,  460 

Diaphanous  bodies,  in  relation  to  light, 

171 

compared  with  diathermous, 

220 

Diastase,  mode  of  preparing,  642 

properties  of,  643 

action  upon  starch,  643 

Diathermancy,  219  et  seq, 

table  of,  222 

in  relation  to  the  refrangibility 

of  the  ray,  222 

Diathermous  bodies  compared  with 
diaphanous,  220 

Dielectric  bodies  defined,  235 

Dielectrics,  257 

specific  inductive  capacity  of,  265 

convective    currents   shewn    by 

liquid,  280 

effect  of  heat  upon,  548 

Differential  inductometer,  265 

thermometer  of  Leslie,  105 

Di£fTaction  of  light,  185 

Diffusion  of  gases,  74  ei  »eq, 

law  of,  75 

of  light,  175 

Diffusion-tube  of  Professor  Graham 
described,  75 

Dilation  of  water  at  the  time  of  freez- 
ing, 58 

progressive,  114 


Dilation  of  metals,  provision  for,  in 

works  of  art,  117 
Dimorphism  of  crystaJs,  98 
relation  of,  to  the  atomic  theory, 

693 
Dimorphous  bodies,  98 
Dinoxide  of  lead,  429 
Dipping-needle,  301  note 
Direction  of  forces,  466 
Directive  needle,  301 
Discharge    of  electricity,    modes    of, 

267 
Dispersion  of  light,  182 
Disruptive  discharge  of  electricity,  270 

et  seq. 
Dissected  battery,  496 

effects  of  retarding  cells,  498 

representation  of  a  single  cell, 

498  note 

-  —  arrangement  of  the  ten  cells, 

499  note 

addition  of  a  voltameter  to, 

500 

inconstant  action  of,  501 

Dissection  of  crystals,  84 

of  metals,  88 

Distillation,  definition  of,  78 

— ^  of  oil  of  vitriol,  danger  of,  139 

Divisibility  of  matter,  9 

DoLLOND,  the  achromatic  lenses  of, 

182 
Dolphin,  acid  from  the  fat  of,  618 
Double  chlorides,  373,  429 

decomposition,  example  of,  347 

diaphragm  cell,  533 

elective  affinity,  347,  348 

refraction  of  light,  192 

salts,  constitution  of,  439 

sulphate  of  potash  and  copper, 

irregular  contraction  of,  94 
sulphurets,  430 

weighing,  25 

Drebel,  CoRMELins,  invention  of  the 
thermometer  by,  104 

DauMMOMD,  Lieutenant,  signal 
light  by,  219 

Du  Fay,  M.,  electrical  hypothesis  of, 
232 

Ductility,  definition  of,  54 

of  the  metals,  423 

DuLONo  and  Petit,  MM.,  on  expan- 
sion of  solids,  114 

—  —  —  discovery  of  the  law 

of  specific  heat  by,  133 

. on  the  relation  of  spe- 
cific heat  with  atomic  weight, 
685 

D  u  MA  8,  M.,  theory  of  types  by,  642  note 

Dyes,  637  et  seq. 
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Dynamics,  science  of,  1 1 

Earth,  mean  radius  of,  25 

— —  magnetic  induction  from  the,  303 

— ^  inductive  magnetic  power  of,  586 

Earths,  the  term  defined,  419 

of  the  metals,  420 

Ebullition,  138 

Efi^orescence,  nature  of,  371 

instances  of  natural,  444 

Cgyptians,  chemical  arts  of  the  ancient, 
4 

Eider  down,  conduction  of  heat  by,  125 

Elaic  acid,  means  of  obtaining,  and  for- 
mula of,  617 

Elaidic  acid,  source  and  formula,  618 

Elain,  616 

sources  of,  617 

formula  of,  617 

Elaopten,  nature  of,  632 

Elastic  fluids,  conyection  of  heat  by, 
126 

Elasticity  of  matter,  12 

stronger  than  muscular  power,  12 

oppo^  by  weight,  18 

—-  acting  against  cohesion,  17 

as  a  measure  of  the  yariations  of 

gravity,  26 

—  of  matter,  29 

of  air,  30 

of  solids,  30 

of  fluids,  31 

relative  degrees  of,  53 

of  steam,  in  relation  to  the  den* 

sity  of,  146 

influence  of,  upon  affinity,  446 

Elective  affinity,  308 

case  of  double,  347 

case  of  pure,  450 

attraction,  77 

Electrical  action  and  reaction,  250 

action  of  points,  281 

actions   compared  with  voltaic, 

617 
amalgam,  240 

—  attraction  and  repulsion,  230 
course  of,  253 

laws  of,  283,  et  teg, 

weighing  of,  283 

balance  by  Harris,  283 

battery,  260 

brushes,  nature  of  the  discharge 

of,  270 

chuge,  quantity  of  estimated,  258 

intensity  of,  estimated,  260 

of  Leyden  jar,  263 

circuit,  Dr.  Faraday*s  definition 

of,  521 
condenser,  252 


Electrical  condenser,  in  connexion  with 

a  gold-leaf  electrometer,  253  note 

conduction,  table  of,  235 

relation  of,  to  inamlation,  267 

— —  —  table  of,  in  metals,  268 

by  liquids,  526,  560 

table  of,  549 

by  saline  solutions,  550 

conductor,  effect  of  form  upon,  242 

convective  currents,  280 

dischaige,  279 

crystals,  286 

currents,  definite  chemical  action 

of,  528 
in  relation  to  chemical  affinity, 

532 
Electrical  currents,  effect  of,  upon  the 

temperature  of  good  conductors, 

559 
■         — '  influence  of  the  pole  of  a  msg- 

net  upon,  569 
—  mutuid  actions  of,  670  et  seq 

—  generated  by  the  mechanical 

rotations  of  the  magnet,  584 

differential  inductometer,  265 

dischaige  of  Leyden  jar,  263 

modes  of,  267 

by  conduction,  267 

lateral,  270 

disruptive,  270 

paper  perforated  by,  272 

—  from  bad  conductiMra,  272 

—  —  violence  of,  272 

velocity  of,  273 

the  brush,  275 

— —  disruptive  dischaige^  270 

distribution,  242 

eel,  597 

equilibrium,  232 

excitation  by  friction,  230 

fiuniliar  instances  of,  238 

by  pressure,  285 

by  heat,  285 

by  mechanical  force,  285 

—  by  crystallization,  286 

by  freezing,  286 

by  evaporation,  286 

fish,  595  et  eeq, 

flame,  fusion  by,  560 

flashes  and  quarks,  240 

free  chaige,  262 

glow,  277 

heat,  101,  281  et  teq, 

induction,  244 

function  of  the   atmosphere 

in,  245 

law  of  intensity  of,  245 

through  spirits  of  tuipentine, 

247 
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Electrical  induction,  thickness  of  the 
insulating  media,  251 

experimentsJ  proofs  of  Dr. 

Faraday's  theory  of,  265 

through  resinous  bodies,  257 

specific,  264 

—  inductive  capacity  of  bo- 
dies, 265 

lateraly  from  wire,  269 

illustrated  by  Galvani's  frog, 

470 

compared  with  magnetic,  295 

et  seq. 

exhibited  by  the  water-bat- 
tery, 517 

insulation,  235  et  teq. 

—  media  of,  251 

relation  of,  to  conduction,  267 

insulators,  most  perfect,  268 

intensity;  law  of,  242 

effect  of  the  form  of  the  con- 
ductor upon,  243 

kite,  268 

light,  238,  281  et  teq, 

lightning  conductors,  291 

machine,  conditions  of,  239 

the  cylinder,  239 

insulated  conductor  of,  239 

Mr.  Snow  Harris's,  239  noU 

the  rubber  of,  240 

prime  conductor  of,  240 

metallic  amalgam  for,  240 

the  plate,  240  note^  et  teq, 

current    of,    compared  with 

the  voltaic,  564 

Electrical  organ  of  the  gymnotut  el&c- 
trictu,  600 

phenomena  in  the  steam  engine, 

287 

polar  state,  244 

radiation,  282 

ray,  596 

re-chaige,  266 

repulsion,  cause  of,  250,  252 

residual  charge,  266 

shock,  259 

sound  of  the  brush  discharge,  276 

sounds,  cause  of,  289 

spark,  instantaneity  of  the,  272 

—  from  a  magnet,  583 

specific  insulating  power,  274 

star,  277  note 

statics,  laws  of,  230  et  seq, 

tension,  laws  of  the  increase  of, 

257 

unit  jar,  262  note 

velocity  too  rapid  to  bum,  274 

.Electricity,  first  facts  of,  14 
principles  of,  228  et  seq. 


Electricity,  sources  of,  229 

latent  human  power  in,  229 

in  relation  to  gravity,  229 

developed  by  friction,  2110   j 

vitreous  and  resinous,  231 

hypotheses  of,  232 

negative  and  positive,  232 

conduction  of,  234 

insulation  of,  234 

table  of  conductors  and  insula- 
tors, 235 

measurement  of  the  intensity  of, 

237 

effect  of  the  surface  of  bodies 

upon  the  nature  of,  238 

apparatus  for,  239  et  $eq, 

law  of  its  intensity,  242 

law  of  quantity,  242 

distribution  of  chaige,  242 

induction  of,  244 

reason  of  its  superficial  distribu- 
tion, 248 

an  insulated  cubic  room  charged 

with,  249 

force  of,  illustrated  by  an  elastic 

spring,  251 

measurement  of  quantity,  258 

means  of  accumulating,  259 

Leyden  jar,  259 

measurement   of   intensity,  260 

et  teq, 

free  chaige  of,  262 

unit  jar,  262  note 

re-charge  of,  266 

discharge  of,  267 

residual  charge  of,  267 

resistance  of  metals  to,  269 

disruptive  discharge  of,  270 

lateral  discharge  of,  270 

metallic  wire  melted  by,  270 

disruptive  discharge  in  water,  272 

discharge  from  bad  conductors, 

272 

velocity  of.  273 

brush  discharge  of,  275 

specific  insulating  power  over,  274 

velocity  of,  modified  by  media, 

274 

sound  of  the  brush  discharge, 

276 

nitrogen  in  relation  to,  276 

glow  discharge  of,  277 

discharge  of,  by  convection,  279 

convective  discharge  of,  279 

convective  currents  of,  280 

light  of,  281  et  seq. 

action  of  points,  281 

heat  of,  281  et  seq, 

radmtion  of,  282 
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Electricity,  laws  of  its  attraction,  283 

et  teg, 

weighing  of  t^he  attraction  of,  283 

sources  of,  285 

developed  by  mechanicalforce,286 

■  developed  by  heat,  285 

—  developed  from  the  tourmaline, 
285 

— ^  developed  by  pressure,  285 

developed  by  evaporation,  286 

developed  by  freezing,  28(8 

* developed  fhim  boracite,  286 

developed  by  crystallization,  286 

— <^  natural  phenomena  of,  287 
-^—  crucial  experiment,  287 

of  the  steam  engine,  287 

obtained  from  clouds,  287 

obtained  by  the  kite,  288 

cause  of  the  sounds  of,  289 

lightning  conductors,  291 

■         Btmospheric,  292 
aurora  borealis,  292 

—  mariner's  compass  disturbed  by, 
293 

relation  of,  to  magnetism,  293 

.  composition  of   water  displayed 

by,  823 
identified    with    the    circulating 

affinity  of  the  voltaic  pile,  516 
<^—  liquid  conduction  of,  526 

of  friction,  decomposition  by,  543 

quantity  required    for  chemical 

decomposition,  545 

thermoelectricity,  554 

effects  of,  when  in  motion  and  at 

rest,  581 
-^—  animal,  595,  et  uq. 

specific,  687 

Electrics  and  non-electrics,  236 
Electrified  bell-jar,  264 
Electro-chemical  action,  primary  and 

secondary  decomposition  by,  539 
'        decomposition  in  relation  to  the 

force  of  chemical  action,  531 

nomenclature,  535 

Electrodes  of  the  voltaic  battery,  521 

atmospheric,  545 

Electro-dynamic  cylinder,  572 

machine,  593 

Electrolysis,  definition  of,  525 

laws  of,  625  €t  §eq, 

the  condition  of  liquidity  to,  525 

of  secondary  compounds,  532 

nomenclature  of,  535 

Electrolytes,  anode  of,  527 

definition  of,  525 

— r-  table  of,  542 
Electrolytic  equivalents,  529 
force,  applications  of,  650 


Electrolytic  engine,  551 
Electro-magnet,  565 

sources  of  its  energy,  577 

efiect  of  increasing  the  ooils 

of  wire  upon  resistance,  577 
Electro-magnetic  clock,  681 
«— >—  —  currents  acting  through  great 

lengths  of  wire,  576 
—  —  engine,  575 

•—  force,  574 

helices,  563 

induction,  562 

power,  source  of,  562 

— —  —  rotation,  567 

telegraph,  576 

telegraph,  Professor  Wheat- 

stone*s  battery  for,  577 
— ^—  —  telegraph,  printing  action  of, 

580 
Electro-magnetism,  560  ei  seq. 

converBe  of,  584 

Electrometers,  237 

M.  Coulomb's  torsion,  238  note 

Henley's  quadrant,  260  note 

Electro-motive   force  and  resistance, 

489 
Electrophoros,  253  ei  seq. 

the  shell-lac,  255  noU 

Electro-thermancy,  559  et  teq. 
Element,  improper  definition  of,  308 
Elementary  voltaic  battery,  496 
Elements,  artificial  combination  of,  325 

signs  for  combinations  of,  353 

non-metallic,  372 

transfer  of,  by  current  affinity,  471 

-— *-  direction  wluch  they  take  in  the 

voltaic  current,  526 

organic,  603 

Elemi,  oil  of,  634 

Ellagic  acid,  hydrated,  626 

Elm,  strength  of,  47 

Empedocles,  on  the  constitution  of 

matter,  307 
Emulsin,  666 
Endosmose,  definition  of,  72  et'weq. 

in  liquids,  73 

-— ^  in  gases,  74 

Epidote,  cr3rstalline  characters  of,  97 
Epsom  salt,  form  of  salt  of,  78 
Equilibrium,  electrical,  232 
— —  of  chemical  forces,  342 
--  offerees,  11 

of  heat,  120 

of  heat  in  aeriform  bodies,  126 

Equivalent  numbers,  determination  of, 

529 

proportions,  346  */  §eq. 

weights,  electrical  definition  of, 

529 
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J'xjuivalents,  table  of  chemical,  360  ! 
of  gases  determined  from  their 

specific  gravities,  361 

electrolytic,  629 

calculation  of,  611 

Ergot  of  rye,  sugar  from,  616 
Erythrin,  source  and  formula  of,  640 
Essential  oils,  632 

table  of,  634 

sulphur  in,  634 

Ethal,  source  and  formula  of,  618 
Ethalic  acid,  source  and  formula^  618 
Ether,  compressibility  of,  66 

specific  heat  of,  133 

boiling  point  of,  139 

boiling  of,  in  vacuo,  140 

latent  heat  of  the  vapour  of,  146 

volume  of  the  vapour  of,  164 

hypothetical,  168 

refraction  of  light  by  the  vapour 

of,  178 

refraction  of  light  by,  178 

means  of  obtaining,  646 

properties  and  constitution  of,  646 

etaeq, 

the  radicle  hydrocarbon  of,  647 

neutral  products  of,  with  acids, 

660 

muriatic,  660 

nitrous,  660 

acetic,  660 

—  methylic,  666 

undulations  of  the  celestial,  168 

Etherification,  646  et  teq* 
Etherine,  nature  of,  647 
Etherol,  649 
Ethule,  nature  of,  647 

compounds  of,  648 

chloride  of,  660 

hypo-nitrite  of,  660 

— ^  acetate  of,  663 

oxalate  of,  661 

Etiolation,  nature  of,  460 
Eudiometer,  described,  338 
Evaporation,  77*  148  #<  tq 

of  sea- water,  149 

rate  of,  160 

in  a  perfectly  dry  air,  160 

effect  of  wind  upon,  160 

effect  of  the  pressure    of   the 

atmosphere  upon,  161 

— ^-  convective  power  of  the  air  upon, 

161 
circulation  of  heat  by,  166 

—  of  clouds,  168 

of  liquid  carbonic  acid,  161 

electricity  excited  by,  286 

Ezosmose,  definition  of,  72  et  »eq> 
>*—  in  liquids,  73 


Exoemose,  in  gases,  74 
Expansion  of  crystaJs  in  uneqiud  direc- 
tions, 07 

equal  amounts  of,  equivalent 

to  equal  increments  of  tempera- 
ture, 110 

force  of,  117 

by  heat,  of  solids  and  liquids,  118 

Experience,  the  foundation  of  natural 
knowledge,  1 

active  and  passive,  2 

deduced  frt>m  experiment,  2 

Experiment,  use  of,  to  science,  1 
Exsiccation  in  the  air  pump,  141 
Extension,  measurement  of,  6 
Eye,  retention  of  visual  impressions 
by,  167 

Facts  and  ideas,  3 

connexion  of,  with  ideas,  4 

of  theories,  6 

Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  107 

advantages  of  lOB 

Fa  a  AD  AT,  Dr.,  compression  of  gases 

by,  67 

on  evaporation  from  mercury,  148 

liquefaction    of  gases    by,    160 

ei  seq, 

on  electrical  induction,  246 

■  ■  insulated  room  of,  249 
experimental  test  of  his  theory 

of  electrical  induction,  266 
specific  electric  induction  esta- 
blished by,  264 

differential  inductometer  of,  266 

definition  of  the  electric  circuit 

by,  621 
proves  that  the  contact  of  dissi- 
milar metals  is  not  necessary  to 

the  voltaic  circuit,  623 
on  the  action  of  the  single  wire 

upon  the  magnetic   needle,  666 

et  teq. 
magneto-electricity,  founded  by, 

681 
^— -  experiments    on    the    gpmnotue 

electrictu  by,  697 
examination  of  the  hydrocarbons 

by,  676 
Fats,  616,  et  eeq. 

Feathers,  electrical  excitation  by,  238 
Fold  spar,  63 

crystalline  characters  of,  97 

Ferment,  inorganic  parallel  of,  646 

Fermentation,  acetic,  661 

chemical,  vital,  and  mechanical 

hypotheses  of,  646 

lactic,  644 

putrefactive,  662 
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Fermentation,  saccharine,  643 

vinous,  643 

Ferridcyanic  acid,  659 
Ferridcyanide  of  chlorine,  668 

lead,  669 

potassium,  668 

Ferridcyanides,  669 
Ferridcyanogen,  668 
Ferrocyanic  acid,  668 
Ferrocyanide  of  copper,  668 

l4d,668 

potassium,  crystalline  character 

of,  97 

source  of,  369 

—  manufacture,     formula,     and 

properties,  667 
Ferro-cyanides,  means  of  obtaining, 

668 
Ferro-cyanogen,  electrolysis  of,  668 
Fibrin,  nature  and  properties  of,  619 

obtained  from  blood,  619 

vegetable,  619 

— —  ultimate  analysis  of,  620 

— — -  formula  of,  621 

Fibrous  metals,   effect    of   vibration 

upon,  89 
Filtration,  action  of,  64 
Fire,  an  action,  not  an  element,  313 

chemical  definition  of,  360 

Fire-balloon,  invention  and  principle 

of,  127 
Fire-damp,  nature  of,  360 
Fish,  electric,  696 
Fixed  oils,  616 

destructive  distillation  of,  676 

Flame,  360  ei  Meg. 
—  direction  of,  126 

cause  of  the  form  of,  126 

passage    of   an    electric    charge 

through,  274 
disturbed  by  an   electric  point, 

281  note 

appearance  of,  in  oxygen  gas,  311 

chemical  definition  of,  360 

amount  of  light  from,  361 

cause  of  form  of,  361 

— —  sections  of,  361  note 

effect  of  a  blow-pipe  on,  362 

heat  of,  362 

not  essential  to  combustion,  362 

effect  of  cooling  the  combining 

gases  of,  363 

voltaic,  646 

Flameless  lamp,  363  note    . 
Flint,  nature  of,  414 

calcination  of,  414 

Flounder,  galvanization  of  a,  471 
Flowers,  symmetry  of  certain  parts  of, 

96 


Flowers  of  sulphur,  394 

Fluids,  elastic,  30 

pressure  of,  48  note 

gravitation  of,  48 

convection  of  heat  by,  126 

circulation  of,  126 

Fluor-spar,  hardness  of,  63 

form  of  crystals  of,  81 

dissection  of,  86 

crystalliue  character  of,  97 

source  of  fluorine,  392 

uses  of,  392 

phosphorescence  of,  460 

Fluoride  of  boron,  formation  and  pro- 
perties of,  418 

•  calcium,  formation  of,  392 

potassium,  formation  of,  392 

silicon,  formation,  propertiea,  and 

composition  of,  416 

Fluorine,  means  of  obtaining,  391 

properties  of,  392 

combination  with  boron,  418 

path  of,  in  the  voltaic  current,  626 

Fluosilicic  acid,  416 

FoaBEs,  PaoFLSsoR,  on  the  polariza- 
tion of  heat,  228 

Force,  notion  of,  10 

origin  of  the  idea  of,  10 

definition  of,  11 

mechanical  11 

muscular,  11 

of  pressure,  1 1 

momentum  of,  11 

resistance  necessary  to  the  ex- 
ertion of,  13 

time,  an  important  element  in, 

16 

of  chemical  affinity,  19 

accumulation    of,    from   minute 

impulses,  46 

of  vibrations,  46 

measurement  of  the  cohesive,  46 

of  heterogeneous  adhesion,  68 

of  friction,  60 

of  elective  attraction,  77 

consistence  of  the  hypothesis  of 

spherical  and  spheroidal  crystal- 
line atoms,  with  the  laws  of,  94 

of  expansion  by  heat,  117 

circulation  of,  463 

electromotive,  488,  677 

■  electrolytic,  626 

electro-magnetic,  677 

catalytic,  646 

Forces  of  matter,  6 

acting  from  immoveable  points,  8 

in  equilibrio,  1 1 

balance  of,  12 

of  attraction,  13 
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FoiTes  of  repulsion,  13 

curions  question  concerning,  13 

• molecular,  16 

polar,  15 

internal,  16 

external,  15 

action  common  to  all  central,  22 

of  liomogeneouB  attraction   and 

repulsion,  46 
analysis  of,  in  capillary  attraction, 

61 
general  theory  of  all  attractive 

and  repulsive,  233 
— -*  concurrence  of,  440 

direction  of,  466 

tangential  direction  of,  570 

Formiates,  625 

Formic  acid,  source,  properties   and 

formula  of,  625 

hydrated,  626 

produced  from  pyrozylic  spirit, 

656 
Formnle,  hypothetical  radicle  of,  656 
Fossil  fuel,  formation  of,  676 
FaAKKMK,  Benjamin,  electrical  hy- 
pothesis of,  232 
identification  of  lightning  and 

electricity  by,  287 
lightning  conductor  suggested 

by,  291 

—  on  animal  electricity,  602 


Frtunnut  omua,  mannite  from,  615 
Free  charge  in  electricity,  262 
Freezing,  the  discovery  of  the  heat  lost 
by,  135 


m  vacuo,  140 


electricity  developed  by,  286 


Freezing  mixtures,  136 
Freezing-point,  method  of  obtaining, 

106 
Friction  of  glass,  effect  of,  14 

of  amber,  effect  of,  14 

conditions  of,  47 

laws  of,  CO 

substances  that  diminish,  60 

as  a  source  of  heat,  99 

— ^~  combustion  from,  100 

as  a  source  of  light,  165 

— ^  electrical  phenomena  induced  by, 

232 

familiar  instances  of  electrical 

excitation  by,  238 
decomposition  by  the  electricity 

of,  543 
Fringes  of  light,  185 
Frog,  galvanization  of  the,  470 
Fruits,  sugar  of,  615 
Fulminating  powder,  370 
Fulminic  acid,  method  of  obtaining, 

370 


Fulminic  acid,  composition  of,  370 

formula  of,  370 

Fumaria  qfficinaliM,  acid  from,  626 
Fumaric  acid,  hydrated,  626 
Fur,  conduction  of  heat  by,  125 
Furnace,  highest  heat  of  a  wind,  1 14 
Fusing  points  of  metals,  137 
FusiNiERT,  M.,  on  the  electric  spark, 

271 
Fusion,    amount    of    heat   absorbed 

during,  137 
by  the  electrical  flame,  560 

Galena,  see  Sulphuret  of  Lead 
Galileo,  his  discovery  of  the  weight 

of  air,  30 
Gall-nut,  action  of,  upon  solution  of 

green  vitriol,  9 
Gallic  acid,  hydrated,  626 
Gallon,  grains  in  a  gxdlon  of  water,  9 

capacity  of  the  imperial,  24 

Galvani,  first  facts  of  galvanism  by, 

470 
Galvanic    circuit,    induction    in    the 

single,  522 
Galvanism,  470  et  seq. 
Galvanometer,  467  et  teg, 

Dr.  Ritchie's  torsion,  468  note 

Gas,  definition  of,  163 

boiling  of,  163 

equivalents  of,  determined'  from 

the  specific  gravities  of,  351 
Gas-engine,  error  in  the  idea  of,  161 
Graseous  compounds,  specific  gravity 

of,  found  from  their  equivalents 

upon  the  hydrogen  scale,  351 
Gaseous    matter,   low    conduction  of 

heat  by,  162 
Gases,  collection  of,  33 

table  for  collecting,  33  note 

water-bath  for,  34  note 

correction  of,  for  pressure,  37 

measurement  of,  38 

mercurial  bath  for,  3tf  note 

compressibility  of,  57 

distinguished  from  vapours,  57 

adhesion  of,  64  et  seq. 

solution  of,  70 

solution  of,  in  liquids,  70 

action  of,  upon  vapours,  71 

diffusion  of,  ^4 

endosmose  and  exosmose  in,  ^4 

law  of  the  difiiision  of,  ^5 

diffusion-tube  for,  76 

to  separate  vapours  from,  78 

to  separate  mixed,  78 

increasing  dilatation  of,  by  heat, 

115 
correction  of,  for  moisture,  159 

el  seq. 
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GraMB,  relation  of,  to  vapoun,  IGO 

liquefaction  of,  100  et  seq, 

liquefaction  of,  by  heterogene- 
ous adhesion,  163 

table  of  the  liquefaction  of,  163 

refraction  of  light  by,  178 

electrical  powers  of,  267 

specific   insulating   power    orer 

electricity,  274 

law  of  definite  and  multiple  pro* 

portions  in  relation  to,  332 

light  from    the   combustion  of, 

360  ei  Meq. 

apparatus  to  saturate  water  with 

the  more  soluble,  376  note 
nascent  state  of,  441 


Gauges  for  measuring  the  rarefaction 
of  air,  39  note 

Gelatin,   source,  properties,  and  for- 
mula of,  621 

Generating  plates,  465 

relative  size  and  position  with 

respect  to  the  conducting  plates, 
481 

spherical,  483 

—  cylindrical,  487 


Gilbert,  Mr.,  foundation  of  electri- 
cal science  laid  by,  229 
Gilding  by  voltaic  electricity,  553 
Glacial  phosphoric  acid,  408 
Glass,  cohesion  of  the  surfaces  of,  15 

to  take  the  specific  gravity  of,  27 

hardness  of,  53 

elasticity  of,  53 

adhesion  of  air  to,  65 

adhesion  of  the  vapour  of  water 

to,  65 

solution  of,  in  water,  69 

expansion  of,  by  heat,  102 

mean  dilatation  of,  by  heat,  115 

conduction  of  heat  by,  121 

specific  heat  of,  133 

refractive  power  of,  over  light,177 

dispersion  of  light  by,  182 

power  of  reflecting  light  in  pro- 
portion to  its  thickness,  191 

polarization  of  light  by,  199 

phenomena  presented  by  unan- 

nealed,  202 
—  transmission  of  heat  through,  218 

diathermancy  of,  220 

calorific  coloration  of,  224 

•  electrical  powers  of,  231 

dialectricity  of,  235 

most  effectual  electrical  exciter 

of,  240 

specific  inductive  capacity  of,  265 

• action  of  hydro -fluoric  acid  on, 

392 


Glass  fire-screens,  218 

Glass  tube,  linear  expansion  of,    by 

heat,  103 
Glauber  Salts,  tee  Sulphate  of  Soda 

crystalline  character  of,  97 

Glow,  electric,  277 

Glow-worm,  phosphorescence  of,  461 

Glucinum,  symbol  and  equivalent  of, 

426 
Glue,  nature  of,  621 
Gluten,  means  of  obtaining,  615 

product  of  boiling  in  alcohol,  619 

Glycerin,  means  of  obtaining,  616 

properties  and  formula,  616 

source  and  formula  <^,  618 

Gold,  crystalline  dissection  of,  86 

crystalline  character  of,  97 

linear  expansion  of,  by  heat,  103 

progressive  dilatation  o^  1 16 

conduction  of  heat  by,  121 

specific  heat  of,  133 

congealing  point  of,  137 

transmission  of  light  by,  175 

radiation  of  heat  by,  212 

electrical  conduction  by,  268 

malleability  of,  423 

sjrmbol,  equivalent,  and  phyacal 

properties  of,  426 

solubility  of,  in  mercury,  427 

electriciU  conduction  by,  549 

reduction  of,  by  light,  453 

Goniometer,  description  of,  82  note 

description  of  the  r^ecting,  83 

note 
Graham,  Professor,  his  diffusion  tube, 

76 

on  witter  of  composition,  439 

on  the  hypothesis  of  amido- 

gen,  673 
Grape  sugar,  formula  of,  615 

organic  radicle  of,  611 

Graphite,  crystalline  form  of,  98 
Gravitation  overcome  by  electricity,  14 

attraction  of,  20 

action  of,  upon  the  pendulnm,  23 

direction  of,  21 

of  solids,  48 

of  fluids,  48 

Gravity,  the  cause  of,  13 

in  relation  to  mass,  21 

laws  of,  22 

measurement  of  its  intensity,  22 

dilution  of,  upon  distant  masses, 

23 

variation  as  to  latitude,  23 

the  measure  of  the  force  of,  24 

effect  of  altitude  upon,  25 

Chreen  oxide  of  copper,  diathermancy 

of,  225 
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Green  vitriol,  diviubility  of,  9 
use  of,  in  the  formation  of 

snlphurio  acid,  397 
Grove,  PROFESsoa,  voltaic  battery 

of,  606 
Gulf  Stream,  cause  of,  129 
€rum,  formula  for,  613 

source  of,  614 

produced  from  starch,  616 

Gam  arable,  source  and  formula  of,  615 
Gymnotut  eleehicua^  597 

—  electrolytic     and    magnetic 

efiects  from,  598 

—  mode  of  destroying  its  food, 

599 
Indian  mode  of  fishing  for, 

599 

electrical  organ  of,  600 

Gypsum,  baldness  of,  53 

fi^MATOXTLiK,  sooTce  and  proper- 
ties of,  639 

Hair-hygrometer,  67 

HAVSTEEir,M.,  on  the  magnetic  poles 
of  the  earth,  301 

Bardneas,  relation  to  density,  53 

determination  of,  53 

Hare,  Dr^  voltaic  battery  by,  546 

Harris,  Mr.  Snow,  electrical  ma- 
chine by,  239  note 

cause    of    electrical    attraction 

shown  by,  253 

unit-jar  by,  260  et  seq, 

on  specific  electric  induction,  265 

on  electrical  insulating  power  of 

metals,  268 

electrical  bakince  by,  283  note 

-^^  naval  lightning  conductor  by,  291 

Haut,  M.,  cleavage  of  crystals  by,  84 

his  hypothesis  of  the  structure  of 

crystals,  89 

objections  to  his   hypothesis  of 

crystalline  fonns,  91 

Hearing,  with  respect  to  musical  notes, 
44 

Heat  subservient  to  man,  2 

antagonist  to  cohesion,  17 

nature  of,  18 

action  of,  upon  the  power  of  sol- 
vents, 70 

— ^  as  a  means  of  destroying  hetero- 
geneous adhesion,  77 

•^—  sources  of,  99 

'        from  friction,  unlimited  source  of, 
100 

chemical,  101 

electrical,  101 

—  physiological,  101 

expansive  power  of,  102  et  teq. 


Heat,  measured  by  the  expansion  of 
air,  105 

—  measured  by  the  expansion  of 
liquids,  106 

measured   by  the  expansion  of 

solids,  110 
progressive  dilatation  by,  114 

—  conduction  of,  120  et  teq, 

equilibrium  oi^  120 

equal  difiiision  of,  120 

rdative  velocities  of  its  conduc 

tion,  121 

— ~  tolerance  of,  by  man,  123 

circulation  of,  125 

convection  of,  125 

difference  of,  from  temperature^ 

130 

of  composition,  130 

specific,  131 

disengaged  by  compression,  134 

Utent,  135 

absorption  of,  by  liquefaction,  136 

fixing  of,  by  the  still,  138 

considered  apart  from  matter,  164 

-— —  radiation  of,  165 

*—  causes  of  the  equilibrium  of,  1 65 

development  of  light  by,  166 

analogies  between  light  and,  208 

radiant,  208  et  seq, 

reflection  of,  210 

absorption  of,  211, 217 

refraction  of,  218 

transmission  of,  through  various 

bodies,  219 

the  most  intense  artificial,  219 

— -  secondaiy  radiation  of,  219 

in  a  low  condition  of  intensity,21 9 

polarization  of,  228 

evolved  by  electrical  conduction, 

268 

evolved  by  electricity,  270 

electrical,  281  et  seq, 

— —  electrical  effect  of,  upon  the  tour- 
maline, 286 

effect  of,  upon  magnetism,  304 

^—  effect  of,  upon  chemical  combi- 
nations, 312 

effect  of,    upon    the    action    of 

nitrous  acid  upon  light,  336 

influence  of,  in  chemical  combi- 
nations, 342 

—  influence  of,  upon  affinity,  450 
— —  hypothetical  qualities  of,  459 

phosphoric  light  developed  by,  460 

effect  of,  on  the  voltaic  battery, 

506 
— —  effect  of,  on  the  conduction  of 
voltaic  electricity,  547 

effect  of,  upon  ^electrics,  548 
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Heat,  effect  of  distnrbing  the  equal 

flow  of,  654 
produced  by  the  voltaic  current, 

659 

action  of,  on  albumen,  619 

»—  hypothesis  of  the  matter  of,  680 
Heating  machinery  in  America,  100 

—  of  buildings  by  steam,  138 
Heavy  oil  of  wine,  649 
Helix,  electro-magnetic,  563 
Henlet*8  quadrant  electrometer,  900 

note 
HsKftY,  Dr.,  measurement  of  latent 

heat  by,  144 

on  electro-magnetic  action,  590 

HcascHEL,  Sir  John,  on  science,  2 
—^-  on  hypotheses,  5 

—  on  force,  10 
— ^  on  the  ^ects  of  matter,  18 
— ^  on  the  velocity  of  light,  171 
experiments  on  the  solar  spec- 
trum by,  181 

on  the  temperature  of  the  solar 

spectrum,  181 

on  the  hydrogen  scale,  350 

the  orysotypic  art  of,  459 

on  the  relative  chenUcal  action  of 

different  solar  rays,  456  ei  uq. 
on  the  connexion  of  the  sciences, 

694 

on  the  privileges  of  theories,  694 

Heterogeneous  adlMsion,  58  ei  §eq, 

friction,  a  form  of,  60 

usual  means  of  destroying,  77 

liquefiftction  of  gases  by,  163 

Heterogeneous  attraction,  19 

highest  degree  of,  19,  306 

Heterogeneous    substances,    frictions 

between,  47 
Hevaoy  caoutchouc  from,  636 
Hexahedral  prism,  figure  of,  81 
Homogeneous  attraction  or  cohesion, 

16,  46  et  teq, 
— ^  cohesion,  see  Cohesion. 

repulsion,  46  et  $eq. 

substances,  friction  between,  47 

Honey  sugar,  formula  of,  615 
Hops,  oil  of,  634 
Horseradish,  oU  of,  634 
Hothouses,  heating  of,  by  means  of 

water,  126 
Howard,  Mr.,  on  boiling  syrup  in 

vaeuOy  141 
Human  fat,  acid  hem,  618 
Humboldt,  Barok  dx,  observation 

on  atmospheric  pressure  by,  42 
-^^  on  the  GpmnoittM  electrictu,  599 
Hnmectation,  evolution  of  heat  by,  69 
HfJMTBR,   JoHK,   on    the    Gymnotus 

eleetriettSf  600 


Hut T OK,  Dr.,  his  hygrometer,  155 

Hydrate  of  potassa,  360 

Hydrated  oxides,  429 

Hydrates,  definition  of,  429 

of  phosphoric  add,  oonstttntion 

of,  410,  435 

of  fatty  adds,  618 

of  the  oiganic  adds,.A26 

TTjiliiridaliii  of  potassa,  action  of,  <ni 

photogrsphic  paper,  458 
Hydriodic  acid,  formation  of,  388 

properties  of,  389 

composition  of,  389 

—  action  of  chlorine  (m,  389 

Hydro-bromic  add,  386 

composition  of,  386 

properties  of,  386 

action  of  potassium  on,  388 

Hydro-carbon,  chloride  of,  383 

of  ether  and  alcohol,theoriesof^7 

Hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  compodtion 

of,  628 
Hydrodilorates,  376 
Hydrochloric  add,  method  of  obtein- 

ing,  374 

—  —  properties  of,  374 

decomposition  of,  375 

action  of,  vpoa  the  metallic 

oxides,  429 

action  cff^  on  oxide  of  zinc,  433 

Hydro-cyanic  add,  refraction  of  light 

by, 178 
method  of  obtaining,  367 

—  —  properties  of,  367 

—  —  analysis  of,  368 

compound  with  ammonia,  368 

combination  with  oxygen  bases, 

369 

vegetable  sources  of,  666 

Hydro-electric  current  compared  with 

the  thermo-electric,  558 

intendty  of,  559 

Hydro-fluoric  acid,  formation  of,  392 

properties  of,  392 

action  of  potassium  on,  392 

action  on  glass,  392 

compodtion  of,  393 

Hydro-saliculic  add,  660 
Hydro-selenic  acid,  formation  of,  404 

properties  of,  404 

constitution  of,  404 

Hydro-sulphocyanic  acid,  661 
Hydro-sulphuric  acid,  formation  o^  394 

properties  of,  394 

decompodtion,  394 

—  compodtion  of,  395 

action  of,  upon  the  metallic 

oxides,  430 
Hydrogen,  spcdfic  gravity  o^  34 
mixture  of,  with  oxygen,  73 
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Hydrogen,  diffasiveiieBS  of,  '^5 

q>ecific  heat  of,  133 

refraction  of  light  by,  178 

specific   insulating    power    over 

electricity,  274 

obtained  from  water,  320 

properties  of,  321 

■  detonating  mixture  with,  321 

musical  combustion  of,  321 

baUoons  filled  with,  322 

combustion  of,  with  oxygen,  324 

products  of  combustion    of,   in 

atmospheric  air,  324 

means  of  union  with  oxygen,  327 

action    of,  upon   the  oxides   of 

nitrogen,  333 

combination  with  nitn^n,  330 

considered  as  the  standard  for  the 

expression  of  chendcal  equiva- 
lents, 340 
-^-^  compounds  of,  with  oxygen,  364 

—  liquid  peroxide  of,  355 

compounds  of,  with  carbon,  358 

sub-carburetted,  350 

•^^  light  and  heat  of  flame  of,  382 

compound  of,  with  cyanogen,  387 

combination  with  chlorine,  374 

combination  with  bromine,  386 

•  combination  with  iodine,  388 

•^^  combinations  with  sulphur,  304 

—  combination  with  selenium,  403 

combinations  with  pho6phoruSy41 1 

arseniuretted,  431 

afl^ity  of,  for  the  metals,  431 

considered  as  an  acidifying  ele- 
ment, 433 

combination  with  chlorine,  458 

hypothetical  relation  of,  to  metals, 

481 

course  of,  in  the  voltaic  circuit, 

481, 528 

oxynitrion  of,  530 

Hydrogen  scale,  table  of  equivalents 
on  the,  350 

Hydrogenium,  symbol  and  equivalent 
of,  426 

Hydrometer,  description  of,  28 

Hydrostatical  paradox,  description  of, 
49  note 

Hydruret  of  antimony,  431 

—  arsenic,  431 
benzule,  668 

salicule,  artificial  formation  of,  660 

— ~-  tellurium,  431 

Hydrurets,  431 

Hygrometer,  human  hair  as  an, 

of  De  Saussure,  67  nol« 

described,  152  et  teq, 

— —  the  wet  bulb,  155 


Hygrometric  scale,  154 
Hygroscopes,  66, 151  ei  teq. 
Hypo-acids,  definition  of,  338 
Hypo-chlorous  add,  properties  of,  378 

analysis  of,  370 

mixture  with  hydrogen,  370 

Hypo-nitrite  of  ethule,  650 
Hyponitrous  acid,  discovery  of,  337 
Hypo-phosphorous  acid,  formula  of,  407 
Hypo-sulphate  of  baiy  to,  formation  of, 

300 
Hypo-sulphites,  character  of,  300 
^—  use  of,  in  photography,  454 
Hypo-sulphuric  acid,  formation  of,  300 
HypoHSulphurousacid,formation  of,  300 

properties  o^  300 

composition  of,  400 

Hypotheses,  formation  of,  4 

use  of  analogy  in  forming,  5 

Intimate  use  of,  6. 

use  of  false,  35 

practical  lesson  upon  the  nse  of, 

208J 

Ice,  specific  gravity  of,  34 

crystalline  characters  of,  07 

refraction  of  light  by,  178 

coloured  rings  produced  by,  201 

diathermancy  of,  222 

Iceland  spar,  refraction  of  light  by,  102 

polarization  of  light  by,  100 

diathermancy  of,  222 

Ideas,  innate,  1,  note 

necessary  to  facts,  4 

Idocrase,  crystalline  character  of,  07 

Illumination,  sources  of,  compared,  172 

Indelible  ink,  453 

Indian  rubber,  636 

Indigo,  refrangibility  of  the  colour^  161 

as  a  test  for  chlorine,  373 

sources  and  properties,  637 

— ^  decomposition  of,  638 

formula  of  the  vapour  of,  638 

metallic  lustre  of,  638 

IndiffoferOf  dye  from  the  genus,  637 
Induced  electricity,  244 
Inducteous,  definition  of,  244 
Induction,  electrical,  244 

electro- magnetic,  562,  500 

— —  magnetic,  205 

magneto-electric,  583 

mental  process  of,  4 

volta-electric,  582 

Inductive  magnetic  power  of  the  earth, 

585 

reasoning,  4 

I  Inertia,  definition  of,  0 
Inflammable  substances,  refraction  of 

Ught  by,  177 
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Inflammation  not  eaMntial  to  com- 
bustion, 302 

Inflection  of  light,  186 

Inorganic  acids  in  organisation,  621 

Insensible  heat,  135 

Instautaneons-light  machine)  463 

Insulating  electrical  media,  thickness 
of,  261 

Insulatora,  table  of  electrical,  236 

definition  of  electrical,  268 

Interference  of  light,  186 

illustrated  by  thin  plates,  189 

_  ^  familiar  phenomena  of,  189 

Inulin,  source  and  formula  of,  616 

Invariable  pendulum,  isochronous  os- 
cillations of  the,  23 

Iodic  acid,  formation  of,  390 

properties  of,  390 

—  composition  of,  390 

Iodide  of  benznle,  668 

mercury,  change  in  the  internal 

structure  of  crystals  of,  99 

nitrogen,  properties  of,  390 

'         —  composition  of,  391 

^— -  potassium,  electrolysis  of,  641 
■  silver,  action  of  light  on,  466 

sodium,  a  source   of  hydriodic 

acid,  389 
Iodides,  388,  429 
Iodine,  properties  of,  387 

—  sources  of,  388 

-^  effect  of,  upon  light,  388 

bleaching  powers  of,  388 

action  o^  on  starch,  388 

—  combination  with  hydrogen,  388 

combinations  with  metals,  388 

^— '  combinations  with  oxygen,  389 

—  combinations  with  nitrogen,  390 
-~^  path  of,  in  the  voltaic  current,  626 
lodous  acid,  formation  of,  390 

Ions,  definition  of,  627 
Iridescent  colours  explained,  189 
Iridium,  symbol,  equivalent,  and  phy- 
sical characters  of,  426 
Iron,  extreme  divisibility  of,  9 
■         magnetized  by  friction,  14 

hardness  of,  63 

-^—  dissection  of  the  fibres  of  pure 

malleable  bar,  87 
change  of  fibrous  into  crystalline^ 

by  vibration,  89 

expansion  of,  by  heat,  102 

-^—  temperature  of  melting  cast,  114 

—  mean  dilatation  of,  by  heat,  1 16 
— -i-  conduction  of  heat  by,  121 
specific  heat  of,  133 

congealing  point  of,  137 

— -^  radiation  of  heat  by,  212 

—  electrical  conduction  by,  268 
magnetized  by  induction,  295 


Iron,  symbol,  equivalent,  and  physical 

properties  of,  426 

carburet  of,  431 

protosnlphate  of,  434 

■  sesquisulphate  of,  434 

electrical  conduction  by,  549 

sesqui-ferrocyanide  of,  669 

atomic  weight  of,  obtained   by 

the  laws  of  isomorphiam,  688 
oxides    isomorphous   with    the 

oxides  of,  689 

relation  of,  to  carbon,  683 

Iron  pyrites,  crystalline  character  of,  97 

~^  dimorphism  of,  98 

source  of  sdenium,  401 

Iron-stone,  reduction  o(  421 
Irvivb,  Dr.,  on  latent  heat,  137 
Isatin,  source  and  formula,  640 
Ibo^  ftficloria,  dye  from,  e^l 
Isochronous  oscillations,  23 
— ^  vibrations,  44 
Isomerism,  phenomena  of,  366 
— ~  relation  of,  to  the  atomic  theory, 

693 
Isomorphism  in  relation  to  the  atomio 

theory,  688 
Isomorphous  bodies,  forms  and  dUmen- 

sions  of  the  molecules  ai^  691 

oxides,  689 

Itaconic  add,  626 

Jar  for  collecting  gases,  33  noU 
Jairopha  eUuHca^  caoutchouc  from,  636 
Jelly,  animal,  621 

vegetable,  614 

Jervia,  source  and  formula  of,  630 
Juniper,  oil  of,  654 

Kalium,  see  Potassium. 

Kelp,  uses  of,  387 

Einic  acid,  hydrated,  626 

Kite,  Franklik's  dectrical,  288 

Knowledge  of  nature,  source  of,  1 

intuitive,  1  note 

elements  of,  4 

derived  from  touch,  6 

Kopp,  M.  HsRMAXir,  comparison  of 

the  atomic  volumes  of  isomor* 

phous  bodies,  by,  691 

La  Place,  M.,  his  calorimeter,  132 

Lac,  colour  from,  640 

Lactic  acid,  sources,  prtqperties,  and 

formula  of,  624 
^~  —  hydrated,  626 
Lactic  fermentation,  644 
Lamp,  the  flameless,  363  note 
Lamp-black,  radiation  of  heat  by,  218 
Lampic  acid,  formation  of,  461 
Lamps,  essential  conditions  of,  362 
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Lantanum,  486 

Latent  heat,  130,  136  et  teq, 

recovery  of,  137 

—  of  liquids,  137 

—  ^  meeaarement  of,  144 

of  steam,  145 

of  Tapoun,  146 

■  —  force  of  the  retention  of,  160 
Lateral  electrical  discharge,  270 
Laughing  gas,  331 
Laur<hceratus,  leares  of,  667 
Laurtu  camphora^  product  of,  633 
Lavender,  oil  of,  633 
Lavoisier,  M^  his  calorimeter,  132 
Laws,  exceptions  to  natural,  130 

evolution  of,  4 

Le  Blanc,  M.,  on  increasing  the  size 

of  crystals,  80 
Le  Roi,  M.,  on  the  hygrometer,  162 
Lead,  cohesion  of  the  surfaces  of,  15 

strength  of,  47 

hardness  of,  53 

—  expansion  of,  by  heat,  102, 103 

progressive  dilatation  of,  116 

conduction  of  heat  by,  121 

congealing-point  of,  137 

latent  heat  of,  137 

electrical  conduction  by,  268,  649 

symbol,  equivalent,  and  physical 

properties  of,  426 

dinoxide  of,  429 

atmospheric  action  on,  441 

ferrocyanide  of,  668 

—  ferridcyanide  of,  659 
— -  snlphocyanide  o^  661 
Lemon-rind,  oU  from,  634 
Lenses  and  prisms,  179 

Leslie,  Sia  J.,  his  method  of  taking 

the   specific    gravity   of   porous 

bodies,  39 
— ^  —  differential   thermometer^  by, 

106  and  nols 
— — —  —  on    atmospheric    rarefiMition, 

134 
—^  —  method  of  freezing  water  in 

common  atmospheric  pressure,  by, 

140 
— ^-  —  his  hygrometer,  166 

—  —  on  afaaorption  of  heat,  21 1 
Levigation,  effect  of,  upon  cohesion,  69 
Leyden  jar,  description  of,  268  ei  seq, 

quantity  of  electricity  in,  259 

intensity  of  electricity  in,  260 

—  —  use  of  coatings  to,  263 
cause  of  the  charge,  263 

— —  —  Dr.  Faraday*s  modification 
of,  264 

residiud  charge  of,  267 

^—'  —  charged  from  a  cloud,  288 
Lichens,  oxalic  acid  in,  621 


Lichens,  colouring  matters  obtained 

from,  639 
LiEBio,  Dr.,  system  of  chemical  nota- 
tion by,  363 
•^—  —  apparatus  for  organic  analysis 

by,  609fM«9 
-— —  —  on  destructive  distillation,  677 
Light,  radiation  of,  22 

■  reflection  of,  used  to  measnre  the 
angles  of  crystals,  83 

sources  of,  165 

phenomena  and  laws  of,  1 66  «/  tsq, 

solar,  166 

developed  from  heat,  166 

—  developed  by  electricity,  166 
developed   by  animal  functions, 

166 

physiological  relations  of,  167 

medium  of,  168 

hypotheses  of,  168 

analogous  to  sound,  169 

—  velocity  of,  170 
pencil  of  rays  of,  170 

— «-  direction  of  the  rays  of,  171 

law  of  the  decrease  of,  171 

transmission  of,  171 

— ^  measurement  of,  172 
^—  reflection  of,  173  et  seq, 
— —  diffusion  of,  176 

use  of  scattered,  176 

-~^  secondary  radiation  of,  176 

refraction  of,  176 

— >  refractive  media  of,  178 

—  secondary  refraction  of,  180 

total  reflection  of,  180 

in  relation  to  colour,  180 

— -  decomposition  of,  180 

synthetical  proof  of  its  composi- 
tion, 182 

absorption  of,  184  «/  $eq, 

decomposition  of,  by  absorption, 

184 

diffraction  of,  185 

— -  fringes  of  coloured,  186 

interference  of,  186 

ordinary  refraction  of,  192 

— -  double  refraction  of,  192 

polarization  of,  194  et  seq, 

bipolarization  of,  199 

aiuJogies  between  heat  and,  208 

electrical,  238,  281  etteq, 

frvm  a  heated  toxomaline,  285 

action  of  nitrous  acid  upon,  336 

of  flame,  cause  of,  361 

^—  action  of  bromine  on,  385 

action  of  iodine  on,  388 

action  of,  on  the  oxide  of  gold, 

428 

influence  of,  upon  crystallization, 

462 
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light,  action  of,  on  molecular  anaog^- 

ment,  456 
— -—  phoephoric,  400 

animal,  4fl0 

— ^  absorption  with  retention  of,  460 
— —  influence  of,  on  v^^tation,  460 
— —  developed  by  heat  without  com- 
bustion, 460 

—  from  vegetable  decompo8ition,461 

from  ammal  decomposition,  461 

voltaic,  646 

Lightning,  identified  with  electricity, 
287 

extent  of  a  flash  of,  289 

— —  representation  of  the  path  of, 

—  danger  oj^  290 

course  of,  290 

Lightning-conductorB,  291  #/  »eq. 
lagnin,  formula  for,  613 

»—  nature  of,  614 

■  nature  and  formula  of,  616 
■         action  of  sulphuric  acid  on,  616 

destructive  distillation  of,  676 

Lime^  solubility  of,  in  water,  70 

properties  o^  316 

^—  action  of  atmospheric  air  on,  316 

—  compound  with  sugar,  612 
lime-water,  action  on  carbonic  add, 

318 
Linear  dilatation  frt>m  the  fi«esing  to 

the  boiling-point  of  water,  103 
Lines,  nodal,  46 

solar-spectrsl,  183 

Lint,  conduction  of  heat  by,  126 
Liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid,  67 

—  of  atmospheric  air,  67 
-^—  heat  lost  during,  136 
a  cooling  process,  138 

—  of  gases  by  pressure,  160 

of  gases  by  cold,  160 

— —  of  gases,  risk  of,  162 

■ of  gases,  table  of  the,  163 

-^—  of  gases  by  heterogeneous  adhe- 
sion, 163 
Liquid  conduction  of  current  affinity, 

492 
Liquid  conductor  of  electricity,  to  find 

the  area  of  the  efficient  section  of, 

iSBetseq. 
Liquids,  prevailing  force  in,  16 
methods  of  taking  the  specific 

gravity  of,  26 

state  of  cohesion  in,  48 

elasticity  of,  64 

■ compressibility  of,  64 

—  properties  of,  66 
viscosity  of,  66 

filtration  of,  from  liquids,  64 

adhesion  of  gaseous  matter  to,  67 


Liquids,  solution  of  solids  in,  68 

saturation  of,  with  gases,  70 

— —  solution  of  gases  in,  70 

action  of  liquids  upon,  71 

to  recover  asolid  firom  its  solution 

in  a,  77 
—  expansion  of,  by  heat,  102 

measurement  of  heat  by  the  exr 

pansicm  of,  106 

expansion    o^    compared    with 

thatofsohds,  118 

conduction  of  heat  by,  122 

■^^  convection  of  heat  by,  126 
-— —  mean  temperature  oi^  130 

capacity  of,  for  heat,  131  ei  Mq, 

rise  of  temperature   upon    the 

mixture  of  certain,  134 

latent  heat  of,  137 

congelation  of,  138 

influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
the  boiling  oi^  139 
boiling  of,  at  great  altitudes^  142 
boiling-points  of,  139,  144 
loss  of  tiieir  cohesion  with  reten- 
tion of  gravity,  149 
transition-pcnnt  o^  into  vapours, 
164 

action  of  adhesion  in,  441 
voltaic  convective  power  of,  626 
law  of  condnctiiig  electricity  by, 
660 

inequality  of  expansion,  683 

Litharge,    irregular    contnbction     of 
melted,  94 

irr^rulftr  crystallization  of,  94 

Lithium,  symbol  and  equivalent  o^  426 
Litmus  of  commerce,  639 
Loadstone,  properties  o^  14 

cause  of  the  permanence  of  the 

magnetic  force  in,  298 

armature  of,  304 

Loaf-sugar,   imperfect   crystallization 

of,  78 
Logwood,  colouring  matter  of,  639 
LoREH£iNi,  Stsphako,  ou  the  tor- 
pedo, 696 
Luminous  rays  compared  witii  calorific, 

224 
■         —  sifted  from  calorific,  226 
LussAC,  M.  Gat,  on  the  expansion  of 
aeriform  matter  by  heat,  1 19 

discovery  of  hypo-nitrous  add 

by,  337 
— ~  —  on  the  expansion  of  liquids,683 

Madder,  638 
Madder  purple,  639 
Madder  red,  means  of  obtaining,  638 
Magnesium,  symbol  and  equivalent  of, 
426 
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Magnet,  derivalioii  of  the  term,  14 

foniiation  of  an  artificial^  14 

early  use  of,  293 

effect  of  induction  npon,  296 

—  forces  of,  iUuBtnted  by  the  eleo- 
tricity  of  the  tonrmaline,  297 

effect  of  the  division  o^  297 

permanent,  298 

measurement  of  the  power  of,  298 

naie 

constmction  of,  299 

keeper  of,  299 

formed  by  terrestrial  induction, 

303 

effect  of  heat  upon  a,  304 

effect  of  cold  upon,  305 

influence  of,  upon  electrical  cur- 
rents, 669 

rotation  of,  669 

—  M.  Ampere's  hypothesis  of  the 
constitution  of  the,  671 

magnetic  electric  induction  by, 

682 
—^  formed  by  a  hollow  helix,  683 
Magnetic  actions,  concentiation  of,  662 

■  —  in  relation  to  current  electri- 
city, 570 

upon  particles,  297 

■  attraction  and  repulsion,  294 
by  induction,  296  note 

•'        —  intensity  of  the  force  of,  303 

• attractionsand  repulsions  reduced 

to  revolving  motions,  567 

batteries,  construction  of,  299 

boreal  and  austral  fluids,  306 

consecutive  poles,  295 

currents,  terrestrial,  673 

dip,  annual  variation  of,  332 

<—  dipping  needle,  301  note 
directive  needles,  301 

^  induction  in  the  direction  of, 

303 

elements,  hypothesis  of,  672 

equator,  coincidence  of,  with  the 

terrestrial,  301 
»-— forces,  action  of,  upon  metallic 

molecules,  297 
-^—  hypotheses,  306 
induction,  296 

—  —  of  soft  iron,  295 

— •  —  distinguished  from  electric,  296 

law  of,  296 

—  by  contact,  298 

by  friction,  298 

—  polarity  of,  retained  by  me- 
chanical force,  298 
-^»  —  increased  by  vibration,  303 

intensity  of,  564 

keeper,  299 


Magnetic  needle,  polarity  of,  disturbed 
naturally  and  artificially,  293 

—  —  dip  <rf,  300  et  teq. 

action  of  terrestrial  magnetism 

upon,  300 
means  of  supporting  the^  300 

note 
variations  of,  with  reepect  to 

time  and  place,  301 
— —  —  diurnal  variations  o^  302 
—  sudden  qmchronous  occasional 

disturbances  of,  302 
— ^  —  action  of  the  conducting  wire 

on,  466 
effect  of  the  conducting  wire 

on,  561 

rotation  of,  667 

— ^  —  effect  of  arresting  the  voltaic 

current  upon  the,  581 

polesof  magnetized  iron filing8,297 

poles  of  the  earth,  301 

power  of  the  voltaic  current,  570 

repulsion^  intensity  of  the  force 

of,  303 

storms,  302 

Magnetism,  science  of,  293  et  §eg, 
attracUons  of,  294 

—  repulsions  of,  294 

— •  transmission  through  matter,  296 

induction  of,  295 

• law  of  the  induction  of,  296 

induced  by  friction,  298 

to  saturate  steel  with,  298 

—  induced  by  contact,  298 
^—  measurement  of,  298  note 
terrestrial,  300 

measurement  of  the  intensity  of, 

303 

influence  of  heat  upon,  304 

hypotheses  o^  306 

boreal  and  austral  fluids  of,  306 

effect  of  cold  upon,  305 

M.  Ampere^s  hypothesis  of,  673 

Magnetized  bar,  attractivepower  of,294 
— —  —  phenomena  from  an  imperfect, 

296 

iron  filings,  poles  of,  297 

Magneto-electric  battery,  688 

induction,  583 

— -  —  machine,  description   of,  686 

and  note 
effects  of  voltaic  currents  by^ 

587 
Magneto-electricity,  science  of,  681 
Maheic  acid,  626 
Malic  acid,  hydrated,  626 
l^falleability,  examples  of,  64 

of  the  metals,  423 

Malt,  diastase  of,  643 
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BiaD,  value  of  his  common  experience, 

2 
— ^  hifl  sense  of  tonoh,  6 
-^—  atmospheric  pressure  on,  41  ei  seq, 
effect  of  barometric  oscillations 

on,  42 

his  tolerance  of  heat,  123 

'—^  his  toleivnce  of  cold,  123 
Manganese,  symbol,   equivalent,  and 

ph7ri(»l  properties  of>  426 

—  protoxide  of,  428 
peroxide  of,  428 

obtained  by  current  affinity,  479 

atomic  weight  determined  by  iso- 
morphism, 689 

Manganic  acid,  690 

Manna^  product  of,  614 

Mannite,  formula  and  properties,  614 

source  and  formiJa  of,  616 

Ml^)le  sugar,  formula  o^  615 

Marble,  conduction  of  heat  by,  121 

Margaric  add,  means  of  obtaining,  617 

—  source  and  formula,  618 

Maigarin,616 

—^  means  of  separating  it  iirom 
stearin,  617 

— ^  formula  of,  617 

Margarule,  supposed  oxides  of,  618 

Marinei^s  compass,  eariy  knowledge 
of,  by  the  Chinese,  293 

— —  —  ^turbaaoe  of,  by  electricity, 
293 

Mabiotte's  experiment  with  air,  31 
not0 

Masok,  Dr.,  his  hygroscopic  apparar 
tus,  1A6  note 

Mass  of  matter,  in  respect  of  mvity,  22 

Mathematics,  independent  of  observa- 
tion, 2 

Matter,  1 

forces  of,  6, 8 

-  sensible  properties  of,  6 

— ^—  origin  of  our  first  knowledge  o^  6 
-^—  difierent  forms  of,  7 

. constitution  of,  7 

Newtok's  hypothesis  o^  7 

Boscovich's  hypothesis  of,  7 

porosity  of,  8 

■■        states  of,  9 

dtvisibiUty  of,  9 

at  rest,  9 

I     ■  in  motion,  10 

eksticity  of,  12,  29 

— -  repulsions  among  the  atoms  of,  IS 
-^—  attractions  between  the  atoms  of,  I 

13 
— —  sensible  properties  of,  18 

affinity  between  the  particles  of, 

19 


Matter,  gravitation  of,  20 
velocity  of,  in  vacuo,  21 

—  specific  gravity  of,  26 

three  physical  states  of,  47 

the  three  physical  states  of,  62 

kind  of,  determined  by  form  of 

ciTstals,  80 

effect  of  heat  upon,  102 

capacity  of^  for  heat,  131 

heat,  latoit,  in,  136 

emanations  of  light  from,  165 

emanations  of  heat  from,  165 

sdf-luminons,  166, 

analysis  of,  by  light,  206 

diiyhanous,  220 

—  diatiietmous,  220 
— >  athermous,  220 
electricity  of,  228 

—  permesbUity  of,  to  magnetic  in- 
fluence, 296 

—  ancient  entna  on  the  constitution 

of,  307 
— -  undeoomposed,  310 
fundamental  laws  of  the  oompo> 

sition  o^  325 
— >  comlnnation  of,  in  definite  vo- 
lumes, symbolically  represented, 

326iiol# 

primary  compounds  o^  350 

secondary  compounds  of,  351 

theories  of  the  divisibility  of,  678 

hypothesb  of  the  structure  of, 

680 
Maximum  density  of  water,  129 
Meadow  sweet,  oil  of  the  flowers  of. 

634,669 
Measure,  the  standard,  of  this  country, 

24 
Mechanical  force,  U 
—  imperfect  destruction  of  cohe- 
sion by,  50 
—development  of  electricity  by, 

286 
Meoonio  acid,  hydrated,  626 
Medals,  art  of  copying,  552 
Media,  density  of,  in  relation  to  the 

velocity  of  light,  171 
Medium  of  Ught,  168 
propagation  of  sound  through  a 

solid  elastic,  169 
Melloki,  M.,  on  the  transmission  of 

heat,  219 
Mental  process  of  study,  3 

—  induction,  4 

—  —  deduction,  5 
Mercurial  batii  described,  38  noie 
thermometer,  limit  to  the  use  of, 

110 
correction  of  dilatation  in,  1 15 
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Mercmy,  use  of,  in  the  borometer,  36 
compressibility  of,  65 

■  heterogeneoiis  adhesion  of,  5& 
capilla^  action  upon,  62 

■  dissection  of  tin  by,  88 

■  for  thermometric  pniposes,  109 

condaotion  of  heat  by,  123 

ciqpacity  of,  for  heat,  131 

specific  heat  of,  133 

oongealing-point  of,  137 

boiliogp-point  of,  144 

spontaneous  evaporation  froni,148 

freezing  of,  by  liquid  carbonic 

add,  162 
— ^—  heat  required  for  its  combination 

with  oxygen,  312 

red  precipitate  of,  312 

deuto-cyanide  of,  369 

— — —  fulminates  of,  370 

chlorides  of,  377 

symbol,  equivalent^  and  'physical 

properties  of,  426 
proto-nitrate  of,  434 

—  deuto-nitrate  of,  434 

characters  of  the  vapour  of,  481 

MetargaUic  add,  hydrated,  626 
Meta-phosphorio  add,  409 
Metal,  an  hypothetical,  480 
Metallic  elements,  characters  of,  426] 

lustre,  cause  o(  423 

oxides,  428 

thermometers,  1 10 

Metals,  dissection  of,  88 

^^increaaing  dilatation  of,  by  heat, 

115 

-  application  in  the'  arts  [of  their 
dilatation  by  heat,  116 

conduction  of  heat  by,  120  et  Beq. 

-^—  congealing-points  oi^  137 

—  reflection  of  light  by,  174 

■  radiation  of  heat  by,  213 

electrical  conduction  by,  268 

heat  evolTed  by,  during  electrical 

conduction,  268 

resistance  of,  to  electridty,  260 

magnetic  polarity  of,  304  * 

solution  of,  306 

combinations  with  nitric  add,  337 

'        combinations  with  cyanogen,  367 

combinations  with  cyanic  add,  360 

combinations  with  chlorine,  373 

— — -  combinations  with  hydro-chloric 

add,  375 

-  combinations  wita  iodine,  388 

combinations  with  sulphur,  394^ 

combinationswithphosphorus,406 

affinity  of,  for  oxygen,  420 

earths  o^  420 

— ^  reduction  of,  421 


Metals,  charaoterg  of,  422  e<  $eq, 

malleability  of,  423 

hardness  of,  423 

specific  gravities  of,  423 

ductility  of,  423 

chemical  characters  of,  424 

classification  of,  424 

—  syipbols,  equivalents,  and  physical 
properties,  of  all  the,  426 

— -^  primary  combinations  of,  427 

alloys  of,  427 

—. —  action  of  metallic  vapours  on,  427 

conversion  of,  into  adds,  428 

oxides  of,  428 

— —  combinations  with  oxygen,  428 

combinations  with  chlorine,  429 

combinations  witii  bromine,  429 

combinations  with  iodine,  429 

combinations  with  sulphur,  429 

combinations  of,  with  carbon,  430 

combinations  with  phosphoru8,430 

combinations  with  selenium,  430 

combinations  of,  with  boron,  431 

combinations  of,  with  silicon,  431 

affinity  of,  for  nitrogen,  431 

—  affinity  of,  for  hydrogen,  431 

secondary  combinations  of,  431 

mutual  contact  of  different,  un- 
equal to  generate  a  constant 
Toltaic  current,  524 

path  of,  in  the  voltaic  current,  526 

-^arrested  in  the  voltaic  current, 

636 
— —  resistance  to  the  voltaic  current 

offered  by,  548 
power  of  conducting  voltaic  elec- 
tricity, 548 
law  of  conducting  electricity  by, 

549 
thermo-electric  phenomena  on, 

555 
fused  by  the  constant  battery, 

560 
— — —  correspondence  of  atomic  weights 

and  specific  heats  in  the,  685 

isomorphous,  692 

Metamorphosis  of  oiganic  products, 

641  et  geq. 
Metamorphoses,  pyrogeneous^  674  ei 

aeq» 
Methule,  formula  of,  654 

hydrated  oxide  of,  654 

other  compounds  o^  655 

Methylio  ether,  655 

Microcosmic  salt,  43? 

Milk,  sugar  of,  615 

Miner's  safety-lamp,  364  noi» 

Mineral  kingdom,  basis  of,  413 

Mineral  springs,  constituents  of,  388 
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Mineral  waters,  hydro-salphuric  add 

in,  394 
Mines,  ventilation  of>  127 
MiTscHERLicH  on  the  expansion  of 

crystals,  94 

isomoiphism  established  by,  688 

Mixing,  loss  of  volume  npon,  72 
Mixture,  rise  of  temperature  upon  the 

mixture  of  certain  liquids,  134 
Mixtures,  definition  of,  71 

distinguished  from  solutions,  71 

MoHS,  system  of  crystallization  by,  96 
Mcirie  mUallique,  principle  of,  86 
Moisture,  effect  of,  upon  cohesion,  51 

measurement  of  atmospheric,  151 

Molecular  forces,  15 

arrangement,  effect  of  vibration 

upon,  46 

hypothesis  of  light,  168 

structure,  action  of  light  on,  455 


Molecules,  tee  Atoms 

crystalline  arrangement  of,  89 

Molybdenum,  symbol,  equivalent,  and 

physical  characters  of,  426 

atomic  weight  and  density  of,  693 

Momentum  of  forces,  11 

to  find  the  amount  of,  11 

accumulation  of,  24 

Monobasic  phosphates,  435 
MoHTooLFisn,  construction  of  the 

balloon  by,  127 
Morphia,  discovery  of,  627 

. constitution  of,  628 

Mother-of-pearl,  coloun  of,  explained, 

189 
Motion  of  matter,  9 

effect  of  arresting,  10 

effects  of  resistance  to,  10 

perpetual,  10 

science  of,  11 

•^^  deduced  from  forces,  1 1 
—  velocity  of,  11 

influence  on  affinity,  444 

MuLDEK,  example   of,    to   practical 

chenusts,  677 
Multiple  proportions,  328 

with  respect  to  gases,  332 

Murexan,  664 
Murexid,  664 
Muriate  of  ammonia,  decomposition 

of,  447 
voltaic  product  of,  with  mer- 
cury, 480 
lime,  use  of,  in  freezing  mixtures, 

136 
Muriate  of  soda,  constitution  of,  432 
Muriates  and  chlorides,  376 
Muriatic  acid,  (#00  Hydro-chloric  add), 

374 


Muriatic  add,  lique&ction  (rf*,  163 

refraction  of  lig^t  by,  178 

^^—  specific  insulating  power  over 

electridty,  274 
Muriatic  ether,  formation,  properties, 

and  formula,  650 
MnscHEKBROEK,  the  Leyden  Jar  of, 

259 
Musdes,  sense  of  touch  in,  7 
Muscular  force,  11 

overcome  by  dastidty,  12 

resistance  eaaential  to,  13 

^  overooming  cohesion,  16 

tissue,  bssis  of,  619 

Mushroom  sugar,  615 

Musical  combustion  of  hydrogen,  321 

notes,  43 

■  —  mechanical  power  of,  45 
—-^  sounds,  mechanical  canse  of,  43 

—  visible  vibrations  of  a»  45 

Mustard,  oil  of,  634 

Myrioa  eerifera^  wax  from,  636 

Naphtha,  volume  of  thevapour o^  164 
-^—  used  to  preserve  potassium,  421 

sources,  676 

properties  and  formula,  676 

Naphthaline,  means  of  obtaining,  675 

properties  and  formula,  676 

Naroeia,  source  and  formula  o^  630 

Narootina,  source  and  formula  o^  690 

Nascent  state  of  gases,  441 

Natronium,  eee  Sodium 

Natural  laws,  evolution  of,  4 

Natural  organic  adds,  626 

Natural   philosophy,    preparation  for 

the  study  of,  2 
— " —  principles  of,  4 
Natural  sdence,  value  of  experience 

to,  1 
•^^  —  foundation  of,  1 

defined,  2 

•^—  —  errors  in  the  study  of,  3 

value  of  hypotheses  in,  4 

Needle,  magnetic  {jue  Magnetism,  &c.) 
Negative  and  positive  electrical  states, 

232 
Nerves  of  electrical  oigans,  600 
Nervous  power  of  electrical  animal  s,eo  1 
Neumann,  M^  on  capadties  of  atoms 

for  heat,  686 
Neutral  arseniate  of  soda,  438 

bases,  characters  of,  314 

-^—  ciystallizable  prindples,  table  of, 

632 

&tty  bases,  618 

principlesi,  631 

salts,  theory  of  the  constitution 

of,  434 
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Ns  WT03r,oii  the  oonatitation  of  matterj 
his  improvement  in  the  thermo- 
meter, 106 
coloured  rings  of,  189 


Kickely  oystalline  dissection  of,  86 

crystalline  character  of,  97 

magnetic  property  of,  304 

symbol,  eqni^ent,  and  physical 

properties  of,  426 
obtained  by  current  affinity,  479 


Nichols's  prism,  196 

Nicotia,  source  and  formula  of,  630 

NixrcE,  M.,  fixation  of  photographs 

by,  464 
Nitrate  of  ammonia,  formation  of,  342 
—  reciprocal  proportions  of  the 

constituents  of,  34o 

—  composition  and  decomposition 
of,  348  note 

—  equivalent  of,  361 
.  —  chemical  notation  of,  363 

—  LiEBio's  symbol  for,  353 
baryta,  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on,  446 
bismuth,  crystalline  character  of, 

97 

>  copper,  constitution  of,  430 

>  lead,  electrolysis  o^  638 
lime,  decomposed  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  347 

■    —  composition  and  decomposition 

of,  348  note 

equivalent  of,  361 

attraction  of,  for  water,  378 

potaasHi^  radicle  of,  436 

—  action  of  sulphuric  add  on,  446 

electrolytic  name  of,  636 

silver,  action  of  light  on,  463 

—  electrolysis  of,  637 

soda,  crystalline  characters  of,  97 

Nitre,  crystaUine  characters  of,  97 
phenomena  presented  by  crystals 

of,  subjected  to  the  action  of  po- 

huized  light,  201 
sources  of,  329 

■  use  of,  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  397 

Nitric  acid,  action  upon  copper,  19 

■  —  boiling-point  of,  144 
latent  heat  of  the  vapour  of, 

145 

discovery  of,  329 

preparation  of,  329 

abstraction  of  oxygen  from, 

329  et  teq. 

constitution  of,  336 

• action  of,  upon  hydrogen,  336 

-^^  —  combination  of,  with  water, 

336 


Nitric  acid,  action  of,  upon  charcoal, 
337 

action   upon   vegetable   and 

animal  substances,  337 

—  —  action  of,  upon  oil  of  turpei^ 
tine,  337 

action  of,  upon  metals,  337 

action  of,  upon  tin,  339 

action  of,  upon  iron,  339 

— -^  —  equivalent  of,  on  the  hydrogen 
scale,  350 

LiEBiG*8  symbol  for,  363 

product  of  its  action  upon  ve- 

geti^>le  substances,  367 

—-'  <—  action  of,  on  phosphorus,  408 

Nitric  oxide,  {see  Deutoxide  of  Nitro- 
gen,) 332 

composition  of,  by  volumes, 

333  note 

Nitrogen,  diffusiveness  of,  76 

specific  heat  of,  133 

refraction  of  light  by,  178 

-^—  effect  of,  upon  the  electric  brush 
discharge,  276 

properties  of,  309 

means  of  obtaining  it  from  atmo- 
spheric air,  309  et  seq, 

•^^  combination  with  oxygen,  328 

protoxide  of,  330,  331 

deutoxide  of,  332 

symbolical    expressions    of    the 

compounds  of,  with  oxygen,  337 

-^—  combination  with  hydrogen,  339 

source  of  organic,  348 

equivalent  of,  on  the  hydrogen 

soile,  360 

LiEBio*s  symbol  for,  363 

compounds  of,  with  carbon,  364 

bi-carburet  of,  365 

proto-carburet  of,  366 

-^—  combination  with  chlorine,  381 

detonation  of  the  compounds  of, 

382 

chloride  of,  382 

combinations  with  iodine,  390 

-^—  combination  with  phosphorus,  413 

— ^—  phoephuret  of,  413 

affinity  of,  for  the  metals,  431 

h3rpothetical  constitution  of,  480 

course  in  the  voltaic  current,  640 

determination  of,  in  organic  ana- 
lysis, 610 

animal  sources  of,  656 

Nitrous  add,  condensation  of,  336 

properties  of,  336 

compodtion   of,    by  volume, 

336 

•  efiect  of  heat  upon  its  action 

upon  light,  336 
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Nitrons  add,  equTaleni  of,"  on  the 
hydrogen  scale,  350 

Nitrous  ether,  formation,  properties, 
and  formula  of,  650 

Nitrons  oxide,  tee  Protoxide  of  Nitro- 
gen 

^-  composition  of,  331 

~-  analysis  of,  331 

^-  liqudaotion  of,  163 

NiirumJIammantf  330 

Nitruret  of  copper,  431 

Nitmrets,  431 

NoBiLi,  M^  on  thermo-electricity,  556 

Nodal  lines  and  points,  45 

Nomenclature,  chemi^,  334 

of  acids,  337 

of  salt-radicles,  435 

Non-alimentary  principles,  G21  et  aeq* 
Non-conductors  of  electricity,  234 
Non-metallic  elements,  372 
—  table  of  the  symbols,  equiva- 
lents, and  densities  of,  419 
Notation,  chemical,  352 
Nuclei  of  crystals,  79    "^ 
Nut  galls,  acid  from,  626 
Nwf  txHRtea,  oi^ganic  bsse  from,  630 

Oak,  strength  of,  47 

Oblate  spheroidal  atoms,  objections  to 

the  hypothesis  of,  681 
Observation,   value    of,    in    physical 

resesich,  1 
—  essential  to  science,  2 

■  ■  ■     common  errors  of,  8 
Ocean,  currents  of  the,  129 

a  store  of  heat  in  the,  130 

Octohedral  octohedron,  91 

tetrahedron,  91 

Octohedron,  figure  of,  81 

probable  cause  of  a  secondary, 

82 

■  fonned  of  spherical  particles,  93 

axes  of  a  regular,  96 

(EmsTXD*8  experiments  on  compres- 
sibility, 54  and  55  in  nole 

electro-magnetismestablishedby, 

560 
Ohk,  pROFESsoa,  formula  of  voltaic 

force,  487, 507  et  seg. 
Oil,  expansion  of,  by  heat,  103 

'. conduction  of  heat  by,  123 

specific  heat  of,  133 

Oil  of  anise-seed,  formula  of,  634 

1 assafcstida,  634 

'         bitter  almonds,  fonnnla  of,  634 

« —  action  of  air  on,  668 

•< cassia,  dispersion  of  light  by,  182 

cinnamon,  formula  of,  634 

-! cummin-seed,  formula  of,  634 


Oil  of  elemi,  source  and  fontula  of^  634 

hops,  634 

horseradish,  634 

juniper,  source  and  fimnula  of,634 

lavender,  formula  and  properties^ 

633 

lemond-rind,  fonnnla,  634 

meadow-flweet,fonnulaof,634^669 

mustard,  formula  of,  634 

nutmegs,  acid  from,  618 

onions,  634 

pennyroyal,  formula  of,  634 

roses,  formula  of,  634 

savine,  source  and  fonnula  oS,  634 

spearmint,  formula  of,  634 

— -^  tnrpentine,conge8ling-poiiit  0^137 

—  boiling-point  of,  144 

latent  heat  of  the  vapour  of, 

145 

—  sources  and  properties,  633 

vitriol,  397 

—  gee  Sulphuric  add 


wue,  649 


Oils,  volatile  or  essential,  632  «f  seq, 

■  sweet  prindple  of,  618 

derivation  of  resins  from,  635 

Olefiant  gas,  method  of  obtaining,  359 

—  properties  of,  359 

—  decompodtion  of,  359 

Oleic  add,  means  of  obtahiing,  617 

—  source  and  formula,  618 

action  of  nitric  add  on,  618 

product  of  distillation  of,  618 

Olive  oil,  congealing^point  of,  137 

Onions,  oil  of,  634 

Opadty,  cause  of,  in  ciystals,  98 

caused  by  the  sun's  rays,  99 

Opium,  salifiable  bases  from,  628 

oi^ganic  bases  from,  630 

Opposing  affinity,  473,  492  et  seq. 

C^tic  axes  of  crystals,  193 

Cities,  sdence  of,  166 

Orcein,  source  and  formula,  640 

Ordn,  source  and  means  of  obtaining, 

639 
^— -  properties  and  formula^  640 
Ores,  reduction  of  metallic,  421 
Oiganic  adds,  621  ei  eeq, 

artificial,  626 

natural,  626 

hydrates  of,  626 

analysis,  606  ei  eeq» 

bases,  627  et  eeq, 

table  of,  630 

—  chemistiy,  602  et  seq, 

dements,  603 

products,  metamorphosis  of,  641 

eteeq. 
classification  of,  612 
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Organic  radicles,  604 
Oi^ganization,  acids  of,  621 
Osollatioiis  of  solid  bodies,  44 

of  the  barometer,  cause  of,  166 

Osmium,  s3rmbol,  equivalent,  and  phy- 
sical characters  of,  426 
Oxalamide,  discovery  of,  670 
Oxalate  of  ammonia,  means  of  obtain- 
ing, 670 

ethule,  651 

lime,  electrical  excitation  by,  238 

—  methnle,  666 

—  potassa,    method   of  obtaining, 
358 

Oxalic  acid,  crystalline  character  of,  97 

methods  of  obtaining,  357  et  $eq. 

^—  ~-  properties  o^  357 

action  of  sulphuric  acid  up<m, 

357 
constitution  of,  357 

—  —  formula  of,  358 

^—  -^  abstraction  of  water  from,  433 

natural  sources  of,  621 

hydrated,  626 

Oxalic   ether,   formation,   properties 

and  formula,  651 
Ojfolif  aeetoteilOf  salt  in,  358 
Oxidation,  means  of  producing  the 

maximum  state  of,  337 
Oxide  of  ammonium,  480 
benzule,  668 

—  —  copper,  diathennancy  of  the 
green,  225 

ethule,  648 

»€€  Ether 

— •  —  iodine,  formation  of,  389 

—  iron,  reduction  of,  440 

—  lead,  compound  of,  with  sugar, 

612 
— — compound  of,  with  starch, 

613 

—  ~-  phosphorus,  formation  of,  407 

—  —  properties  of,  408 

hychrate  of,  408 

of  silver,  affinity  of,  for  water, 

438 
Oxides,  radiation  of  heat  by,  213 

definition  of,  334 

obtained  by  combustion,  420 

reduction  of,  420 

characters  of  the  metallic,  428 

ei  seq, 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 

the  metaUic,  429 

—  action  of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid 
on  the  metallic,  430 

. isomoiphous,  689  ei  teq, 

Oxychloride  of  n^ercury,  formation  of, 
378 


Oxygen,  diffusiveness  of,  75 

specific  heat  of,  133 

refraction  of  light  by,  178 

combination  with  phosphorus,  309 

obtained  from  atmospheric  air, 

310 

combination  with  mercury,  310 

properties  of,  311 

— — -  obtained  from  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese and  chlorate  of  potassa, 
311  note 

substances  with  which  it  is  loosely 

combined,  312 

bodies  combustible  in,  313 

products  of  combustion  in,  313 

combustion    of,  with   hydrogen, 

324 
— —  means  of  union  with  hydrogen, 

327 
combination  with  nitrogen,  328 

—  etymological  use  of  the  term,  334 
considered  as  the  standard  for 

the  expression  of  chemical  equi- 
valents, 343 

equivalent  of,  on  the  hydrogen 

scale,  350 

—  compounds  of,  with  hydrogen,  354 

compounds  of,  with  carbon,  355 

combination  with  cyanogen,  370 

compounds  of  chlorine  and,  378 

compared  with  chlorine,  378 

combination  with  bromine,  387 

combinations  with  iodine,  389 

combinations  with  sulphur,  395 

combinations  with  selenium,  402 

combinations  with phosphorus,406 

combination  with  silicon,  414 

combination  with  boron,  417 

affinity  of  the  metals  for,  420, 424 

combination  with  metals,  428 

radicles  of,  434 

power  of,  limited  by  cohesion 

440  ' 

evolution  of,  from    chlorate    of 

potassa,  445 

— ^  direction  of,  in  the  voltaic  circuit, 
526 

combustion  by  pure,  607 

determination  of,  in  oi^ganic  ana- 
lyses, 610 

of  the  ternary  acid  compounds, 

621 

oils  containing,  634 

oils  not  containing,  634 

Oxygenation  of  alcohol,  651 

Oxynitrion  of  hydrogen,  435,  539 

—  potassium,  435, 535 

Oxysulphion  of  ammonium,  535 

hydrogen,  435 
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Oxysnlphion  of  copper,  535 

sodium,  435 

Palla-dium,  symbol,  equivalent,  and 
physical  characters  of,  426 

Palm  oil,  acid  from,  618 

Palmitic  acid,  source  aad  formula,  618 

Papaveraeea^  acid  from,  626 

Paper  perforated  by  electricity,  272 

Papim'b  digester  described,  143 

Para-cyanogen,  366 

Para-tartaric  acid,  source,  properties, 
and  formula  of,  623 

Para-tartrate  of  lime,  623 

Paraffin,preparationand  properties,  675 

Particles  of  matter,  theories  of,  678 

tee  Atoms  and  Molecules 

Pectin,  sources,  propertiee^  and  for- 
mula, 614 

Peltier,  M^  electro-thennancy  estab- 
lished by,  560 

Pencil  of  rays  of  light,  170 

Pendulum,  action  of,  23 

—  lengUi  of  one  vibrating  8econds,23 
accumulation  of  momentum  in 

the,  24 
Pennyroyal,  oil  of,  634 
Per-chlorate  of  potassa,  381 
Per-chloric  acid,  formation  of,  381 

^-  cx)mposition  of,  381 

Per-chlorideof  carbon,propertie8  of,383 
composition  of,  383 

of  phosphorus,  formation,  pro- 
perties, and  constitution  of,  412 

Pebkikb,  Ma.,  his  boiler,  126 

Permanent  magnet,  298 

Peroxide  of  barium,  action  of  acids  on, 
354 

X— ^  hydrogen,  method  of  obtaining 
the,  354 

easy  decomposition  of,  354 

*~-^  —  analytical  constitution  of,  355 
note 

«— ^  manganese  as  a  souive  of  oxygen, 
311 

—  —  action  of  sulphuric  add  on,354 

mercuiy,  formation  of,  310 

Peroxides,  definition  of,  335 
Peruvian  barks,  alkalies  in,  629 
Petit,  M.,on  the  law  of  specific  heat, 

133 
Phlogistic  theory,  422 
Phlogiston,  422 
Phloridzin,  sources,    properties,  and 

formula,  631 
Phocenic  acid,  source  and  formula,  618 
Phosgene  gas,  formation  of,  456 
Phosphate  of  lime,  form  of  crystal  of, 

94 


Phosphate  of  soda,  action  of  salpburic 

acid  on,  445 
Phosphites,  407 
Phosphorescence,  460 
Phosphori,  solar,  461 
Phoq>horic  acid,  deoxidalion  o^  405 

combination  o^  in  bonea^  404 

formation  of,  408  . 

glacial,  408 

constitution  of,  409 

hydrates  of,  409,  435 

constitution  of  the  hydrates 

of,  410 
Phosphorous  acid,  formation  of,  406 

properties  of,  407 

^-  composition  of,  407 

Phosphorus,   refraction  of  ligiii  by, 

178 

combustion  of,  in  air,  309 

combustion  in  oxygen,  311 

— -  combustion  of,  in  (Sikrine,  373 

sources  of,  404 

preparation  of,  404 

'  properties  of,  404 

—  combustion  of,  405 

spontaneous  combustion  of,  406 

combinations  with  oxygoi,  406 

*—  action  of  nitric  acid  on,  406 

combinations  with  hydrogen,  411 

combinations  with  chlorine,  412 

—  per-chloride  of,  412 
sesqui-chloride  of,  412 

— —  combination  with  nitrogen,  413 

—  combinations  with  the  metals,  406, 
430 

Phosphovinic  acid,  649 
Phosphuret  of  barium^  430 

calcium,  430 

nitrogen,   formation,  properdes, 

and  constitution  of,  413 
Phosphurets,  406, 430 
Phosphuretted    hydrogen,    properties 

of,  411 

—  —  formation  of,  411 

constitution  of,  411 

Photographic  paper,  process  of  making, 

454 

action  of  hydriodate  of  po- 
tassa on,  458 

Photographs  coloured  by  solar  rays,  457 

Photography,  453  ei  seq. 

Photometer,  Wheat sToirB*s,  172  and 
n^te 

Photometry,  172  et  teq. 

Physiological  heat,  101 

Pimelic  acid,  source  and  formula,  618 

Pine,  strength  of,  47 

Pinic  acid,  source,  p^perties,  and  for- 
mula, 635 
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JHnui  abies,  oil  from,  634 
Piperin,  source  and  formula  of,  632 
Pitch,  specific  inductive  capacity  of,  266 
Plants,  products  of  the  combustion  of, 

420 
Plate-glass,  cohesion  of  the  surfaces,  15 
Plating  in  silver  by  voltaic  electricity, 

^663 
Platinode  and  zincode,  681 
Platinum,  specific  gravity  of,  34 

welding  o^  to  glass,  65 

linear  expansion  of,  by  heat,  103 

mean  dilatation  of,  by  heat,  115 

progressive  dilatation  of>  116 

conduction  of  heat  by,  121 

specific  heat  of,  133 

oongealing-point  of,  137 

electrical  conduction  by,  268 

slow  combustion  of,  362  ruUe 

density  of,  423 

symbol,  equivalent,  and  physical 

characters  of,  426 

alloy  of,  with  arsenic,  427 

adhesion  and  affinity,  illustrated 

by,  442 

use  of,  in  the  manufacture  of 

acetic  acid,  443 

electrical  conduction  by,  549 

Platinum-black,    alcohol    oxygenated 

by,  661 
Platinum  thermometer,  110 
Plumbago,  radiation  of  heat  by,  212 

electrical  conduction  by,  652 

Plummet,  use  of,  21 

deviation  of  the  line  of,  21 

Points,  electrical,  281 

electrical  state,  244 

Polar  forces,  15 
Polarity  of  the  magnet,  16 
Polarization  defined,  196 

circular,  203 

of  heat,  228 

of  light,  194  rt  teg, 

comprehension  of,  assisted  by 

analogies,  197 
Polarized  light,  colours  of,  199  et  teq, 
■         — practical  application    of   Uie 

phenomena  of,  206, 207 
Poles,  magnetic  terrestrial,  301 
Polyhedral  atoms,  89 
PopP7>  salifiable  base  from  the,  627 
Porcelain,  conduction  of  heat  by,  121 
Porosity  of  solid  bodies,  8 
Porous  bodies,  method  of  taking  the 

specific  gravity  of,  39 
Porous  bodies,  absorption  of  gases  by, 

66 
Positive  and  negative  electrical  states, 
232 


Potashes,  nature  of,  420 

Potassa,  formation  of,  319 

equivalent  of,  on  the  hydrogen 

scale,  350 

oxalato  of,  358 

cyanate  of,  369 

combinations  with  chlorine,  379 

chlorate  of,  380 

per-chlorate  of,  381 

bromate  of,  385 

bi-sulphate  of,  381 

source  of,  420 

prussitate  of,  657 

Potassium,  congealing-point  of,  137 

combustion  of,  in  carbonic  acid, 

316 

action  upon  water,  319 

combination  with  cyanogen,  367 

bromide  of,  385 

fluoride  of,  392 

—  seleniuret  of,  404 

action  of  boracic  acid  on,  416 

means  of  obtaining,  420 

means  of  preserving,  421 

apparatus  for  the  production  of, 

421  noie 

lightness  of,  423 

symbol,  equivalent,  and  physical 

properties  of,  426 

oxynitrion  of,  535 

ferro-cyanide  of,  657 

ferrid-cyanide  of,  658 

cobalto^yanide  of,  660 

sulpho-cyanide  of,  660 

chromo-cyanide  of,  660 

amidide  of,  672 

PouiLLET,  M.,  on  the  electricity  of 
evaporation,  286 

comparison  of  the  hydro- 
electric with  the  thermo-electric 
current  by,  558 

Powders,  method  of  taking  the  speci- 
fic gravity  of,  40 

Powell,  Paofessob,  illustration  of 
the  circular  and  oscillatory  mo- 
tion of  the  particles  of  ether  by, 
205  and  note 

—  his  apparatus  for  oircular|  po» 

larization,  206  note 

Precipitation,  example  of,  77 

Pressure,  a  variety  offeree,  11 

efiect  of,  upon  specific  heat,  134 

efiect  of,  upon  gases  ajnd  vapours, 

160 

development  of   electricity   by, 

285 

Priestley,  Da.,  on  the  electric  dis- 
charge, 271 

discovery  of  oxygen  by,  31 1 
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Paiestlbt,  Ds.,  diflcoTery  of  dent- 
oxide  of  nitrogen  by,  332 

Primitive  forms  of  crystals,  81 

Principles  of  science  essential  to  know- 
ledge, 27 

neutral,  631 

Prism,  a  six-sided,  formed  of  oblong 
spheroidal  particles,  93 

—  axis  of  a  right-rectangular,  96 
Prismatic  colours,  180 
Progressive  dilatation,  114 
Projectiles,  regulated  velocity  of,  17 
Proof  plane  of  M.  Coulomb,  242 
Proportions,  definite,  326 

-— —  equivalent,  346 

multiple,  328 

reciprocal,  344 

PM>tein,  means  of  obtaining,  properties, 

and  formula  of,  620 
Proto-carburet  of  nitrogen,  366 
Proto^hloride  of  carbon,  properties 

of,  383 
— —  mercury,  formation  of,  377 

tin,  electrolysis  of,  641 

Proto-chlorides,  373 
Proto-hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid,  409 
Proto-nitrate  of  mercury,  434 
«—  ^  electrolysis  of,  638 
Proto-sulphate  of  iron,  formation  of, 

434 

electrolysis  of,  638 

Protoxide  of  barium,  production  of, 

364 

manganese,  428 

-^—  ^-  production  of,  364 

— -  mercury,  action  of  hydro-ehloric 

acid  on,  377 
nitrogen,  properties  of,  830 

—  —  formation  of,^330 

—  ^-  condensation  of,  330 

—  ~-  composition   by  volume,  331 
not0 

LiEBio*s  symbol  for,  363 

Protoxides,  definition  o^  336 
Protractor,  description  of  a,  82 
PnouTy'Da.,  objection  to  the  hydrogen 
scale  by,  349 

—  method  of  organic  analysis  by, 
607  andnoto 

Proximate  principles,  342 

Prussian  blues,  669  0i  teg, 

Prussiate  of  potassa,  manufacture,  for^ 
mula,  and  properties,  667 

ProBsic  acid,  (ms  Hydro-cyanic  acid,)' 
368 

Pseudo-morphiay  source  and  formula 
of,  630 

Public  buildings,  n^lect  of  the  venti- 
lation of,  128 


pQlvnrization,  effect  of,  upon  cdheaioD, 

61 
Pomp,  description  of  the  Buddii^y  35 

—  axillary,  64 
Purpurate  of  ammonia,  664 
Purpuric  acid,  664 
Puti'efactive  fermentation,  662 
Pyramid,  axes  of  a  square,  96 
Pyrites,.ciy8talline  character  of  iron,  97 
Pyro-galUo  add,  hydrated,  626 
Pyrogeneous  metamorphoees,674«/  seq. 
I^rro-meconic  add,  hydrated,  626 
Pyrometer,  Wkdowood*s^  111 

Dakiell's,  l\\  et  99q, 

Pyro-phoephoric  acid,  410 
Pyro-racemic  add,  hydrated,  626 
Pyro-tartaric  acid,  hydrated,  696 
Pyroxylic  spirit,  source  of,  664 

properties   and  formula  o^ 

664 
oxidation  o^  666 

QUADKANT  ElVCTROMBTXB,  260 

Quadri-hydro-carbon,  ^properties  and 

formula,  676 
Quartz,  hardness  of,  63 

form  of  crystals  of,  81 

crystalline  characters  of,  97 

redaction  of  light  by,  178 

drcular  polarization   illustrated 

by,  203 

diathermancy  of,  220 

Querdtrin,  source  and  formula^  639 
Q!tiereut   if|/%Moria,    colouring    matter 

from,  639 
Quicklime,  action  of  wat^  upon,  138 
Quicksilver,  expansion  oi^  by  heat,  103 

j«0  Mercury 

Quiescence  of  matter,  9 

Quinia,  source,  properties^  and  foimnla, 

629 

Race  MIC  acid,  source,  properties,  and 

fonnula  of,  623 

hydrated,  626 

Radiant  heat,  introduction  to  the  study 

of,  166 
— — ^  ^  M.  MsLLOKi  on,  208 

law  of  its  decrease,  209 

Radiation  of  electridty,  282 

heat,  166 

fiuniliar  instances  of,  166, 214 

^-  terrestrial,  216 

law  of  cooling  of  bodies  by, 

216 


^~  secondary,  219 
light,  seoondwy,  166 
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Radicles,  definition  of,  370 

organic^  004 

Rain,  formation  of,  158 

solution  of  atmospheric  ammonia 

in,  348 
Rain-water,  cause  of  the  sofbieas  of, 

348 
Rare&ction  of  the  atmosphere,  134 
Ray,  the  electric,  695 
Rays,  various  kinds  of  calorific,  218 

differences  between  calorific,  223 

luminous,  compared  with  calo- 
rific, 224 

of  light,  pencil  of,  170 

direction  of,  171 

imequal  refrangibility  of,  180 

—  coloured,  180 

Re-chai^  of  electricity,  266 
Reaumur's  thermometer,  107 
Reciprocal  proportions,  344 
Red  precipitate  of  mercury,  312 
Reduction  of  ores,  421 

of  oxides,  420 

Reflecting  goniometer,  description  of, 

83 
Reflection  of  heat,  210 
of  light  used   to  measure   the 

angles  of  crystals,  88 

—  primary  law  of,  173 

familmr  phenomena  of,  174 

total,  180 

in  rdation  to  the  thickness  of 

matter,  191 

of  sound,  44 

Refraction  of  heat,  218 

of  light,  176 

index  of,  177 

to  ascertain  the  degree  of,  177 

familiar  instances  of,  178 

by  different  bodies,  178 

^-  direction  of,  179 

media  of  ordinary,  192 

ordinary  ray  of,  194 

extraordinary  ray  of,  194 

Refractive  media  of  light,  178 
Refrangibility  of  luminous  rays,  the 

unequal,  180 

in  relation  to  diathermancy,  222 

— —  of  calorific  rays,  225 

of  heat  changed  by  secondary 

radiation,  227 
Refrigeration,  78 

Register  pyrometer,  by  Dakiell,  111 
Repulsion,  forces  of,  13 

yarieties  of,  14 

electrical,  14,  230 

cause  of,  250,  262 

homogeneous,  17,  46 

magnetic,  294 


Residual  charge  of  electricity,  267 
Resin,  refraction  of  light  by,  178 

electrical  powers  o^  231 

Resinous  and  vitreous  electrical  states, 

231 
Resinous  bodies,  electrical  induction 

through,  257 
Resins,  632  and  634  et  uq. 

derivation  of,  from  oils,  636 

chemical  characters  of,  636 

Resistance  to  current  affinity,  465 

law  of,  469 

7  interior  and  ex^rior,  488 

*^  metallic,  494 

chemical,  494 

Re^iration,  carbonic  acid  produced 

by  animal,  318 
Rhodium,  symbol,  equivalent,  and  phy- 
sical characters  of,  426 
Rhombic  dodecahedron,  structure  of, 

from  cubic  particles,  90 
Rhombohedron,  formed  of  oblate  sphe- 
roidical piuticles,  93 
'        axis  of,  95 

Rhomboidal  dodecahedron,  figure  of,  81 
RicHMAK,  Pkofebsor,  fatal  experi- 
ment by,  288 
Right-rectangular  prism,  axis  of,  96 
Ritchie,  Da^  experiment  on  radiant 
heat  by,  213 

torsion  galvanometer  of,  468  note 

Rochelle  salt,  crystalline  characters  of, 

97 
Rock  crystal,  form  of  its  prisms,  79 

pohuization  of  light  by,  199 

nature  of,  414 

Rock-salt,  refraction  of  light  by,  178 

diathermancy  of,  220 

-—  —  use  of,  in  calorific  researches, 

223 
Rose-oil,  634 
Rosin,  specific   inductive  capacity  of, 

266 

composition  of,  636 

destructive  distillation  of,  675 

Rotation  of  the  magnetic  pole  and  con- 
ducting wire,  568 

of  voltaic  flame,  569 

Rnbia  Hnetoruniy  products  of,  638 
RuDBEKG,  Prof  K  8 80 H,  on  expansion 

by  heat,  119 
Rumejf,  acid  in  the  genus,  621 
Ru  MFORD,GouNT,  on  hcat  by  friction, 

100 

—  on  the  conduction  of  heat,  124 

on  the  intensity  of  light,  172 

Rupert's  drop  described,  17 
Rutherford,  Professor,  discpvery 

of  nitrogen  by,  310 
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Saccharine  .enuentatlon,  643 

Safety-lamp,  364 

Sago,  formula  of,  615 

Sal-ammoniac,  340 

Salep,  formula  of,  615 

Salicin,  sources,  properties,  and  for- 
mula, 631 

delicate  test  for,  631 

as  a  source  of  the  hydruret  of 

salicule,  669 

Salicule,  669 

hydruret  of,  669 

Saliculic  acid,  669 

Saline  solutions,  phenomena  upon  mix- 
ing, 447 

— ^  —  electrical  conduction  by,  550 

Salt,  form  of  crystal  as  a  means  of  de- 
termining the  class  of  a,  81 

— — •  obtained  from  sea  water,  149 

Saltpetre,  form  of  crystal  of,  78 

Salts,  solubility  of,  70 

crystallization  of,  78 

crystallization  of,  in  turbid  solu- 
tions, 80 

—  cold  generated  during  the  lique- 
&ction  of,  136 

nomenclature  of,  352 

eflSorescence  of,  371 

constitution  of,  431 

binary  theory  of,  432  et  $eg, 

radicles  of,  433 

constitution  of  neutral,  434 

nomenclature  of  the  radicles  of, 

435 
•^—  relations  of,  to  concuirent  forces, 

445 

—  electrical  decompositions  of  aque- 
ous solutions  of,  532 

-^»  confirmation  of  the  binary  theoiy 
.   of,  534 

SAKCToaio's  air  thermometer,  104  note 

Sand,  pressure  of,  50 

inclination  of  a  pyramid  of,  51 

not0 

slow  conduction  of  heat  by,  122 

Sapphire,  hardness  of,  53 

Saturated  solution,  action  of  cold  upon 
a,  70 

Saturation,  definition  of,  69 

Savart,  M.,  his  experiments  upon 
vibrating  bodies^  46 

Savine,  oil  of,  634 

Saxon  blue,  038 

Saxtok,  Mr.,  magneto-electrical  ma- 
chine by,  586 

Scalding  point  of  water,  123 

by  steam,  148 

ScHOKREiK,  Professor,  battery  by, 
530 


Science,  abstract,  2 
Science  of  mathematics,  2 

natnral,  2 

— — *  essential  elements  of,  4 

knowledge  of  the  principles  of,  27 

—  of  sound,  43 

of  electricity,  228 

^—  of  magnetism,  293 
unity  o^  694 

ScoREBBT,  Rev.  Mr.,  on  the  construc- 
tion of  magnets,  300 

Sea-salt,  composition  of,  373 

hydro-chloric  acid  obtained  from, 

374 

Sea-water,  freezing  of,  78 

causes  that  prevent  its  congela- 
tion, 130 

in  relation  to  heat  and  den8ity,130 

evaporation  of,  149 

non-metallic  elements  obtained 

from,  372 

Sealing  wax,  radiation  of  heat  by,  212 

electrical  powers  of,  230 

Sebacic  acid,  source  and  formula,  618 

Secondary  forms  of  crjrstals,  conjec- 
ture concerning  the  cause  of,  82 

—  —  formation  of,  89 

solar  rays  of  heat,  absorption  of, 

226 

combinationsof  compound  bodies, 

342 

'  results     from     electro-chemica 
action,  540 

Seebeck,  Professor,  on  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  solar  spectrum,  218 

^-  on  the  action  of  light  upon 

affinity,  453 
—  thermo-electricity  established 


by,  554 

Seleniate  of  soda,  solubility  of,  70 
of  zinc,  change  in  the  internal 

structure  of  crystals  of^  99 
Selenic  acid,  formation  of,  402 

properties  of,  403 

composition  of,  403 

Selenious  add,  formation  of,  402 

properties  of,  402 

composition  of,  402 

Selenite,  crystalline  character  of,  97 
Selenium,  discovery  of,  401 

properties  of,  401 

analogy  of,  to  sulphur,  401 

combinations  with  oxygen,  402 

combinations  with  hydrogen,  403 

combinations  with  the  metals,  430 

Seleniuret  of  potassium,  fonnation  of, 

404 
Seleniurets,  430 
Seleniuretted  hydrogen,  404 
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Self-induction  of  the  condncting-wire, 

692  ei  seq. 
Self-luminous  bodies,  166 
SENKEBiLRy  on  the  action  of  light 

upon  vegetation,  460 
Sensation,  vague  idea  of  temperature 

from,  101 
of   cold,    dependent    upon    the 

conducting  power  of  matter,  162 
Sense  of  vision,  167 

of  touch, 6 

muscular,  6 

Senses,  connexion  of,  7 

correction  of  the  erroi-s  of  the,  8 

^ricic  acid,  source  and  formula,  648 
Sesqui-chloride  of  phosphorus,  forma- 
tion of,  412 
Sesqui-ferrocyanide  of  iron,  manufac* 

ture  and  constitution,  6d9 
Sesqui-sulphate  of  iron,  434 
SheU-lac,  specific  inductive  capacity 

of.  265 
perfect  insulating  power  of, 

268 
Shock,  electric,  259 
Signs,  chemical,  362 
Bike 8*8  hydrometer,  28  note 
Silica,  natuial  sources,  414 

formation  and  constitution  of,  4 14 

hydrate  of,  414 

properties  of,  416 

action  of  hydirofluoric  acid  on,  4 1 6 

Silicon,  source  o^  413 

insulation  and  properties  of,  414 

oxidation  and  formula  of,  414 

combination  with  chlorine,  415 

fluoride  of,  416 

combinations  of,  with  the  metals, 

431 
obtained  by  the  voltaic  current, 

480 
Silk,  conduction  of  heat  by,  125 

electrical  powers  of,  230 

Silver,  linear  expansion  of,  by  heat,  103 

temperature  of  melting,  114 

progressive  dilatation  of,  i  16 

conduction  of  heat  by,  121 

— >  specific  heat  of,  133 

congealing-point  of,  137 

radiation  of  heat  by,  212 

electrical  conduction  by,  268 

fulminates  of,  370 

symbol,  equivalent,  and  physical 

properties  of,  426 

solubility  of,  in  mercury,  427 

monobasic  phosphate  of,  436 

bibasic  phosphate  of,  436 

electrical  couductiou  by,  549 

Simple  circuit  of  voltaic  force,  464 


Siphon-gauge,  39  note 

Six-sided    prism    formed    of    ubloii<j^ 

spheroidical  particles,  93 
Skin,  sense  of  touch  in  the,  6 
Sling,  elastic  power  of  the,  12 
Smell,  knowledge  derived  from  the 

sense  of,  1 8 
Snow,  absorption  of  heat  by,  226 
Soap-bubble,  contraction  of  a,  16 
variation  in    the  colours  of, 

explained,  189 
Soda,  source  of,  420 

means  of  preserving,  421 

ammonio-phosphate  of,  437 

bibasic  phosphate  of,  436 

tribasic  phoepliate  of,  436 

binarscuiate  of,  438 

phosphate  of,  437 

biphosphate  of,  437 

neutral  arscniatc  of,  438 

subarseniate  of,  438 

Soda-water,  mechanical   compression* 

of,  70 
Sodium,  congealing-poiut  of,  137 

combination  with  chlorine,  373 

means  of  obtaining,  420 

symbol,  equivalent,  and  physical 

properties  of,  426 
Solania,  source  and  formula  of,  630 
Solar  heat,  compared  with  terrestrial, 

223 

light,  analysis  of,  180 

phosphori,  461 

rays,  sifting  of  the  calorific  from 

the  luminous,  226 
general    chemical    action  of, 

453  et  seq. 
on  the  relative  chemical  action 

of  different  T&ya,  456  ei  seq. 

spectrum,  180  note 

lavender  rays  of,  182 

lines,  or  bands  in,  183 

IMnoie 
place  of  maximum  temperature 

in,  218 

chemical  action  of,  456 

bleaching  rays  of,  458 

Solid  bodies,  porosity  of,  8 

Solids,  method  of  taking  the  specific 

gravity  of,  26 

torsion  of,  30 

flexure  of,  30 

oscillations  of,  44 

gravitation  of,  48 

properties  of,  53  et  seq. 

effect  of  pulverization  upon  the 

cohesion  of,  51 

brittleness  of,  54 

compressibility,  64 
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Solids,  ductility  of,  54 

r-  malleabiHty  of,  64 

filtration  of,  from  liquids,  64 

solution  of,  68 

to  recovo*  from  solution,  77 

crystalline  geometrical  forms  o^ 

81 

expansion  of,  by  heat,  102 

measurement  of  heat  by,  110 

laws  of  the  expansion  of,  by  heat, 

114 
table  of  progressive  dilatation  of, 

116 
expansion  of,  compared  with  that 

of  liquids,  118 

conduction  of  heat  by,  121 

refraction  of  light  by,  178 

action  of  adhesion  in,  441 

atomic  weights  and  densities  of, 


693 

Solution  of  solids,  68 

of  air  in  water,  68 

of  glass  in  water,  68 

of  gases,  70 

against  gravity,  71 

of  metals,  306 

^—  resisted  by  cohesion,  441 
Solutions,  distinguished  from  mixtures, 

71 

^^  phenomena  of  affinity  in,  460 

Solvent  powers  increased  by  heat,  143 
Solvents,  limit  to  their  action,  69 
action  of  heat  upon  the  power 

of,  70 
Sound,  mechanical  cause  of,  43 
science  of,  43 

—  velocity  of,  44 

reflection  of,  44 

musical,  44 

Sounding-board,  principle  of  the,  44 
Sounds,  eleotri<»l,  276 

cause,  of  electrical,  289 

Spark,  nature  of  the  (Uscharge  of  an 
electric,  270 

instantaneity  of  the  electric,  272 

— —  from  the  water-battery,  618 

from  a  magnet,  583 

Spearmint-oil,  634 

Specific  electrical  induction,  264 

— ——  electricity  of  atoms,  687 

gravity  of  matter,  26 

^  ^-  method  of  taking,  26 

—  —  of  porous  bodies,  and  of  pow- 
ders, 39 

—  —  of  gaseous  compounds  found 
from  their  equividents  on  the 
hydrogen  scale,  351 

relation  of  atomic  weights  to, 

683 


Specific  gravity  of  isomorphous  bodies, 
691 

gravities,  standards  of,  26,  S3 

table  of,  34 

correction  of,  in  relation  to  tem- 
perature, 119 

heat,  131 

relation  of  atomic  weights  to, 

684 

Spectra,  solar,  182 

from  artificial  lights,  184 

of  Newton's  rings,  190 

Spectrum,  refrangibility  of  rays  of,  181 

Spermaceti,  latent  heat  of,  137 

electrical  insulating  power  of,  266 

neutral  fatty  base  from,  618 

acid  from,  618 

Spherical  atoms,  92 

Spiraa  uimariaf  peculiar  product  o    669 

Spirit,  pyroxyUc,  654 

Spirits,  temperature  for   taking   the 
specific  gravity  of,  119 

distillation  of,  in  vaeuo^  141 

Spirits    of   turpentine,   refraction   of 
light  by,  178 

—  electrical  induction  through, 

247 
Spirits  of  wine,  specific  gravity  of,  26 

expansion  of,  by  heat,  103 

for  thermometers,  109 

—  —  boiling-point  of,  139 
expansion  of,  during  vapori- 
zation, 147 

flame  of,  362 

Spongy  platinum,  action  of,  on  ammo- 
nia, 442 

action  of  hydrogen  on,  442 

—  alcohol  oxygenated  by,  651 

Spontaneous  evaporation,  148 
Spring,  compreesloh  of  the,  12 
Spring-balances,  principle  of,  29 
Stahl,  phlogistic  theory  of,  422 
Standard  measure,  24 

—  pendulum,  24 
gallon,  24 

of  specific  gravities,  26,  33 

barometric  pressure,  37 

of  hardness,  53 

measurem^it  of  heat,  104 

temperature  for  taking  specific 

gravities,  119 

—  of  comparison  of  specific  heat,  131 
Standards  of  unity  for  the  expression 

of  chemical  combinations,  343, 349 
Stannum,  see  Tin 
Starch,  action  of,  on  iodine,  388 

organization  of,  613 

Starch,  compound  of,  with  oxide  of  lead, 

613 
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Starch,  varieties  of,  615 

changed  into  gum  by  heat,  616 

action  of  sulphuric  acid  on,  616 

action  of  diastase  upon,  643 

Starch-sugar,  formula  of,  615 
Steam,  specific  gravity  of,  34 
reduction  of  its  elasticity  by  ab- 
straction of  heat,  56 

—  by  pressure,  56 

diffusiveness  of,  75 

— -  use  of  the  heat  in,  138 

gradual  formation  of,  139 

of  high  pressure,  142 

table  of  the  force  and  ^tempera- 

ture  of,  143 
— — -  temperature  of,  144 

latent  heat  of,  145 

^—  law  of  its  density,  146 

relative  amount  of  sensible  and 

latent  heat  in,  146 

substitutes   for,   as    mechanical 

powers,  147 
-^-^  force  and  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
at  different  temperatures,  149 

retention  of  the  latent  heat  of,  160 

symbol    of  its   composition    by 

volume,  326  note 
Steam-engine,  principles  of,  148 

electrical  states  in  the,  287 

Stearic  acid,  means  of  obtaining,  616 

formula  of,  617 

source  and  formula,  618 

Stearin,  616 

formula  of,  617 

Stearopten,  nature  of,  632 

Steel,  linear  expansion  of,  by  heat,  103 

saturation  of,  with  magnetism, 

298 

• chemical  composition  of,  431 

Stibium,  tee  Antimony 

Still,  phenomena  of  latent  heat  in  the, 

138 
Storms,  magnetic,  302 
Strontium,  symbol  and  equivalent  of, 

426 
Structure,  influence  of,  upon  vibration, 
45 

■  influence  of  vibration  upon,  46 
Strychnia,  properties  and  fonnula  of, 

629 
Subarseniate  of  soda,  438 
Sub-carburetted  hydrogen,  properties 

of,  360 
Sub-nitrate  of  copper,  constitution  of, 

439 
Sub-oxides,  429 
Sub-salts,  constitution  of,  439 
Suberic  acid,  source  and  formula,  618 
Sucking  pump,  described,  35  noie 


Sugar,  crystalline  character  of,  97 
^—  boiling  of,  in  wuntOy  141 

decomposition  of,  611 

compound  with  baryta,  612 

compound  with  lime,  612 

compound  with  oxide  of  lead,  612 

produced  from  starch  and  lignin, 

616 
Sugar-candy,  crystallization  of,  178 
Sugar  cane,  product  of,  616 

of  fruits,  formulsB  of,  615 

—  of  milk,  formula  of,  616 
Sugars  and  their  congeners,  615 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  formula  of,  435 
formation  of,  on  glass  win- 
dows, 444 

electrolytic  name  of,  535 

baryta,  formation  of,  399,  446 

cinchonia,  crystalline  character 


of.  97 
copper,  crystalline  character  of, 

»7 

diathermancy  of,  220 

water  of,  439 

action  of  muriatic  acid  on,  445 

electrolytic  name  of,  535 

electrolysis  of,  536 

iron,  crystalline  characters  of,  97 

magnesia,  ciystalline  characters 

of,  97 

methule,  655 

morphia,  composition  of,  628 

nickel,  change  in  the    internal 

structure  of,  99 
potash,  crystalline  characters  of, 

97 
latent  heat  in,  138 

—  formation  of,  446 

soda,  solubility  of,  70 

^—  ^-  crystallization  of,  79 
radicle  of,  435 

action  of  phosphoric  acid  on, 

446 

zinc,  crystalline  characters  of,  97 

change  in  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  crystals  of,  99 

—  —  formation  of,  462 
Sulphates,  correspondence  of  atomic 

weights  and  specific  heats  in  the, 

686 
Sulphocyanide  of  lead,  661 

—  potassium,  660 

Sulphocyanides,  means  of  obtaining, 

661 
Snlphocyanogen,  660 
Sulphomethylic  acid,  655 
Sulphovinate  of  etherine,  649 
Sulphovinic  acid,  formula  of,  648 
Sulphur,  crystallization  of,  68 
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Sulphur,  dimorphism  of,  98 

specific  heat  of,  1 33 

congealing-point  of,  137 

polarization  of  light  by,  199 

specific  inductive  capacity  of,  265 

sources  of,  393 

properties  of,  393 

—  dimorphism  of,  393 

flowers  of,  394 

combinations  with  hydrogen,  394 

combinations  with  oxygen,  39r> 

combination  with  carbon,  400 

combination  with  chlorine,  401 

analogy  of,  to  selenium,  401 

combinations  with  the  metals,  429 

in  vegetable  oils,  634 

combination  with  cyanogen,  660 

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  dissection   of 

its  crystallization  by  heat,  87 

benzule,  668 

—  calcium,  as  an  artificial  source 

for  deuto<sulphuretted  hydrogen, 

395 

carbon,  boiling-point  of,  144 

refraction  of  light  by,  178 

iron,  as  a  source  for  hydro-sul- 
phuric acid,  394 
lead,  dissection  of  the  crystal  of, 

85 

voltaic  conduction  by,  548 

potassium,  an  artificial  source  for 

deutoHSulpliuretted  hydrogen,  395 

voltaic  conduction  by,  542 

silver,  voltaic  conduction  by,  547 

Sulphurets,  formation  of,  394 

characters  of,  429 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  liquefaction  of, 

163  ♦ 

refraction  of  light  by,  178 

(«ec  Hydro-sulphuric  acid,)  394 

hypo-sulphurous  acid,  formation 

of,  400 
Sulphuric  acid,  mixture  of,  with  water, 

71 

boiling-point  of,  144 

refraction  of  light  by,  178 

dispersion  of  light  by,  182 

diathermancy  of,  220 

action  of,  upon  oxalic  acid, 

357 

formation  of,  396 

properties  of,  397 

relations  to  water,  397 

anhydrous,  397 

decomposition  of,  by  heat,  397 

manufacture  of,  397 

constitution  of,  398 

action  of,  on  oxide  of  zinc, 

434 


Sulphuric  acid,  manufactured  by  the 

force  of  adhesion,  443 
action  of,  on  lignin  and  staitih, 

616 
part  taken  in  etherification  by 

the,  648 

ether,  congealing-point  of,  137 

expansion  of,  during  viqiori- 

zation,  147 

—  diathermancy  of,  220 


Sulphurous  acid,  liquefaction  of,  163 

properties  of,  396 

composition  of,  396 

SuLZER,  first  simple  circuit  by,  471 

Sun,  heat  of,  99 

opacity  caused  by  the,  99 

light  and  heat  of,  165 

light,  difiusion  of,  175 

appearance  of,  without  an  atmo- 
spheric medium,  176 

Supporters  of  combustion,  322 

Sweet  wort,  formation  of,  643 

Sylvic  acid,  source,  properties,  and  for- 
mula, 635 

Symbols  of  the  metak,  426 

Stmmer,  Mr.,  electrical  observations 
by,  232 

Symmetry,  precision  given  to  the  idea 
of,  95 

Synaptr.se,  666 

Synthesis,  chemical,  314 

Tabasheer,  refraction  of  l^bt  by,  1/8 

Talbot,  Mb.  Fox,  the  calotypic  art 
of,  454 

Talc,  hardness  of,  53 

TaUow,  congealing-point  of,  137 

Tangential  direction  of  forces,  570 

Tannic  acid,  hydrated,  626 

Tapioca,  formula  of,  615 

Tartaric  acid,  size  and  purity  of  the 
crystals  of,  80 

sources,  properties,  and  for- 
mula, 622 

means  of  obtaining  the  anhy  - 

drous,  623 

hydrated,  626 

Tartralic  acid,  fommla  of,  623 

Tartrelic  acid,  623 

Taste,  knowlendge  derived  from,  1 8 

Taylor,  Dr. Brook, experiment  upon 
heat  by,  1 10 

Tea-leaves,  caffein  from,  631 

Technical  language,  necessity  of,  334 

Telegraph,  Professor  Wheat- 
stone's  electro-magnetic,  578 
and  note 

Telluric  acid,  action  of  heat  on  crys- 
tallized, 433 
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Tellurium,    symbol,    c<|uiv&lent,    and 
physical  characters  of,  426 

hydrurot  of,  431 

Temperature,  99  et  aeq, 

in  relation  to  opacity,  98 

in  relation  to  dimorphism,  98 

estimate  of,  by  sensation,  101 

balance  between  expansion  and, 

110 

at  which  weights  and  measures 

are  adjusted,  1 19 

effect  of,  upon  specific  gfravities, 

119 

tolerance  of  a  high  temperature, 

by  man,  123 

cause  of  moderated,  128 

difference  of,  from  heat,  139 

in  relation  to  condensation  and 

dilatation,  133 
rise  of,  upon  the  mixture  of  cer- 
tain liquids,  134 

in  relation  to  colour,  217 

thermo-electric  test  of,  558 

see  Heat  and  Cold 


Tension,  electrical,  laws  of   the  in- 
crease of,  257 

Ternary  acid  compounds,  621 

Terrestrial  equator,coincidence  of,  with 
the  magnetic,  301 

heat  compared  with  solar,  223 

magnetism,  300 

— : currents  of,  301 

intensity  of  the  force  of,  acting 

upon  the  needle,  302 

imitation    of    the    principal 

phenomena  of,  573 
—  effects  of,  585 


Tetrahedral  octohedron,  91 

tetrahedron,  91 

Tetrahedron,  figure  of,  81 

formed  of  spherical  particles,  93 

Thebaia,  source  and  formula  of,  630 
TuEOPHRASTUs,  ou  amber,  14 
Theory  of  the  universe,  5 

of  types,  642  note 

Theories,  formation  of,  4 

development  of,  into  facts,  5 

Thermo-electric  batteries,  558 

couples,  555 

powers     of    different    metallic 

couples,  557 

current  intensity  of,  558 

compared  with  hydro-electric 

currents,  558 
magnetic  rotation  caused  by, 

509 
Thei-mo-electricity,  science  of,  554 

eflects  resulting  from  couibiua- 

iious  of  different  metals,  555 


Thermo-electricity,  compound  circuits, 

556 
crystalline  structnTe^  in  relation 

to,  556 

inten  ity  of  conents,  557 


Thermometer,  invention  of,  104 

principle  of  the,  104, 110 

SAKCToaio's  air,  104  note 

LssLiB*s  differential,  105 

method  of  making  the,  106 

graduation  of,  106 

mercurial,  106 

Fahrekheit*s,  107 

Reaumur^s,  107 

Celsius',  107 

centigrade,  108 

comparison  of  the  scales  of,  108 

tests  of  good,  109 

metalUc,  110 

the  platinum,  1 10 

thermo-electric,  558 

Thermometric  scales,  107 

comparison  of,  108 

Thilorier,  M.,  apparatus   for    tlio 

liquefiftction  of  gases,  by,  161  note 
Thorinum,  sjrmbol  and  equivalent  of^ 

426 
Thunder,  electrical  phenomena  of,  287 

ct  aeq. 

cause  of  the  sounds  of,  289 

Time,  an  important  element  in  force,  16 

in  relation  to  vision,  167 

telegraphing  of,  581 

Tin,  strength  of,  47 

dissection  of,  by  weak  acids,  87 

crystalline  dissection  o^  87 

dissection  of,  by  mercury,  88 

linear  expansion  of,  by  heat,  103 

progressive  dilatation  of,  116 

conduction  of  heat  by,  121 

latent  heat  of,  137 

congealing  point  of,  137 

electrical  conduction  by,  268 

symbol,  equivalent  and  physicpl 

properties  of,  426 

electrical  conduction  by,  549 


Tin-stone,  reduction  of,  421 

Tincal  of  commerce,  4i  7 

Titanium,  hardness  of,  423 

symbol,  equivalent,  and  physical 

properties  of,  426 
Tobacco-leaves,  organic  base  from,  630 
Tolu  balsam,   refraction  of  light  bv, 

178 

Topaz,  hardness  of,  53 

crystalline  characters  of,  97 

Toi-pedo,  595 

electrolytic  and  magnetic  effects 

produced  by,  596 
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Torpedo,  deficription  of,  696  ttoto 

electrical  organ  of,  000 

ToERiCELLT,  his  discoverj  of  atmo- 
spheric weight,  34 
Torsion-electrometer,  238  note 
Tonion-galvanomerter  of  Dr.  Ri  tchie, 

A68noie 
Touch,  delicacy  of  the  sense  of,  6 

as  a  means  of  knowledge,  6 

Tourmaline,  crystalline  characters  of, 

97 

action' of,  upon  light,  196 

diathermancy  of,  228 

electrical  phenomena  of  the,  286 

disposition  of  the  electric  forces 

in,  297 

Trade  winds,  128 

Transfer  of  elements,  472 

Transition  point  of  liquids  into  va- 
pours, 164 

Transparency  in  relation  to  diather^ 
mancy,  220 

Transparent  bodies,  refiraction  of  light 

by,  177 

dispersion  of  light  by,  182 

Triangular  dodecah^ron,  figure  of,  81 

Tribasic  phosphates,  436 

Trito-hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid,  410 

Tritoxides,  definition  of,  336 

Trough,  voltaic,  603 

Tuning-fork,  described,  43  t¥>ie 

Tungsten,  symbol,  equivalent  and  phy- 
sical properties  of,  426 

atomic  weight  and  density  of,  693 

Turkey  red,  639 

Turwbull's  blue,  660 

Turpentine,  oil  of,  633 

oxide  of,  634 

Types,  theory  of,  642  note 

Ultimate  molecules,  ies  Atoms 
Ultimate  oiganic  analysis,  606 

by  Prout's  Method,  607 

LiEBio*8  apparatus  for,  609 

particles,  relative  w^hts  of,  679 

-^  theories  of,  679 

tee  Atoms 

Undulation,  (tee  Wave,)  169 
Undulatory  hypothesis  of  light,  168 

—  oonfiiming  analogies  of,  169 

—  confiimed  by  the  interference 

of  waves,  188 
—  application  of,  to  the  pheno- 


mena of  heat,  208 

Uniaxal  crystals,  96 

Unit  jar,  262 

Unannealed  glass,  phenomena  of  pola- 
rized light  presented  by,  202 

Uranium,  symbol  and  equivalent  of,  426 


Urx,  Dr,  table  of  latent  heat  of  va- 
pours by,  146 

Urea,  effect  of,  upon  the  ciystallixa- 
tion  of  common  salt,  80 

used  in  the  formation  of  cyan- 

uric  add,  370 

source,  and  means  of  obtaining, 

629 

formula  of,  630 

artificial  formation  of,  661 

putrefactive  fermentation  of,  662 


Uric  acid,  used  in  obtaining  cyanuric 

acid,  370 

sources  of,  624 

properties  and  formula  o^  685 

hydrated,626 

formula  of,  662 

delicate  test  for,  664 

Uril,  the  hypothetical  radicle,  662 
Urine,  acid  from  that  of  the  foetal  calf, 

626 

Vacuum,  gravitation  in  a,  21 

Nature's  abhorrence  of,  35 

gases  acting  to  each  other  as  a,  74 

velocity  of  gases  rushing  intoa^TG 

freezing  in  a,  140 

boiling  in  a,  141 

radiation  of  heat  in  a,  216 

Valeriana  qfftdnaUty  acid  firom,  626 
Valerianic  acid,  hydrated,  626 
Vanadium,  symbol  and  equivalent  of, 

426 
Vaporization,  state  of  cohesion  in,  61 
heat  absorbed  during  the  process 

of,  139 

increase  of  volume  upon,  147 


Vapour  distinguished  from  a  gas,  67 
table  of  the  force  of,  at  different 

temperatures,  160 
formula  for  the  elasticity  of,  at 

the  dew-point,  166 

tee  Aqueous  \9ag0Ta 

Vapours,  action  of  gases  upon,  71 

to  separate  them  from  gases,  7B 

conduction  of  heat  by,  124 

latent  heat  of,  146 

rdation  of,  to  gases,  160 

transition  point  of,  into  liquids, 

164 

refraction  of  light  by,  178 

Variolafia  dealbata^  product  of,  640 
Vegetable  albumen,  619 

alkalies,  629  et  teg. 

combustion,  products  of,  420 

fibre,  formula  of,  616 

fibrin,  620 

jelly,  nature  of,  614 

salifiable  bases,  discovery  of,  627 
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Vegetables,  Taapiration  of,  318 

spontaneous  decomposition  of,  360 

Vegetation,  influence  of  light  on,  460 
Velocities,  measured  by  musical  notes, 

44 
Velocity  of  motion,  11 

matter  in  vacuo^  21 

sound  in  air,  44 

gases  rushing  into  a  vacuum,  76 

light,  170 

relation  of  media  to,  171 

electricity,  273 

Ventilation  of  dwelling-houses,  127 

mines,  127 

public  buildings,  128 

Veratria,  source  and  formula  of,  630 
VereUrum  album,  organic   base   from, 

630 
Verairum  tabadilia,  oiganic  base  from 

the  seeds  of,  630 
Vibration,  causes  of,  43 

isochronous,  43 

dependent  on  the  structure  of 

bodies,  44 

nodal  lines  and  points  in,  45 

mechanical  power  of,  46 

effect  upon  molecular  airange- 

ment,  46 

effect  upon  fibrous  structures,  89 

distinguished  from  a  wave,  \99 

interference  of,  188 


Vinegar,  latent  heat  of,  145  * 

manufacture  of,  651 

Vinous  fermentation,  643 

Viscosity,  56 

in  relation  to  convection  of  heat, 

125 
Vision,  less  delicate  than  touch,  6 
knowledge    derived    from    the 

sense  of,  18 

phenomena  of,  167 


Visual  impressions,  period  of,  167 

familiar  proo&  of,  168 

a  photometer  founded  on,  172 

Vitreous  and  resinous  electrical  states, 

231 
Volatile  oils  and  resins,  632 

table  of,  634 

VoLTA,  discovery  of  the  pile  by,  501 
'*C<mronne  rfe»  Tosses**  by,  502 

note 
Volta-electric  induction,  582 
Volta-emboesing,  process  of,  554 
Volta-engraving,  art  of,  553 
Volta-etching,  art  of,  554 
Volta-plating,  art  of,  553 
Volta-typing,  art  of,  552 

apparatus  for,  552  note 

applications  of,  553 


Volti^o  actions  compared  with  elec- 
trical, 517 

source  of,  523 

battery,  demental,  496 

battery,  dissected,  496  et  seq, 

improvements  in,  502  et  seq» 

liquid  for,  503 

constant  battery,  504  et  seq. 

—  effect    of    weather    on    the 

power  of,  606 

effect  of  heat  on  the  power 

of,  506 

degrees  of  resLstance,  515 

the  water  battery,  517 

electrical  induction  by,  517 

polarity  of,  519 

electrodes  of,  521 

platinode  of,  521 

convecting  charge  of,  521 

zincode  of,  521 

pROFESSOa       SCH0KBEIN*8, 

530 

cause  of  the  current,  530 

double  diaphragm  cell  for,  533 

M.  Becquerel's,  538 

primary  results  of,  540 

-^—  —  secondary  results  of,  540 
—  —  disruptive  discharge,  545 

Da.  Hare's,  546 

— —  —  disruptive    discharge    under 

water,  547 
—  Wheat8Tovb*8  telegraphic, 

677 

cell,  resistances  in,  488 

charge,  convecting,  521 

^-*  circuit,  mechanical  illustration  of 

the  convective  power  of,  472 

length  of  the  liquid  portion,  476 

—chemical  nature  of  the  liquid 

portion,  476 

-^  completion  of,  496 

•—  the  simple,  501 

measure  of  the  elective  force 

of,  507 

contrary  affinity  of,  509 

point  of  magnetic  action  in 

the,  561 
length  of  wire  in  relation  to 

dischaige,  691 
—  self-induction  of  the  conduct- 
ing wire,  594 
— —  compositionB  and  decompositions, 

478  et  seq. 

conducting  plates,  466 

conducting  wire,  effect  of,  upon 

the  magnetic  needle,  561 
conductor,  essential  conditions  of, 

464 
current,  resistance  to,  465 
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Voltaic  current,  conditions  of,  477 

contact  of  dissimilar  metals, 

not  necessary  to  the,  623 

essential  conditions  of,  624 

anode  of,  627 

cathode  of,  627 

~-  definite  chemical  action  of,  628 

intensity  of,  in  relation  to  the 

amount  of  chemical  action,  629 
cause  of,  in  the  common  bat- 
tery, 630 

equality  of  force  throughout 

the,  631 

metals  arrested  in,  537 

resistance  ofiered  by  the  me- 
tals to,  648 

cold  produced  by,  669 

heat  developed  by,  669 

mag:netic  power  of,  670 

action  of  the  earth's  magnet- 
ism on,  674 
effect  upon  the  needle,  of  ar- 
resting the,  681 

enecia  of,  produced    by   the 

magneto-electric  machine,  687 

cylindrical  plates,  487 

electricity,solid  conduction  of,647 

conducting  power  of  the  me- 
tals, 648 

application  of,  in  the  arts,  660 

^-  tee  Current  Affinity. 

equivalency  of  compound  groups 

with  simple  substances,  606 

flame,  646 

~-  rotation  of,  609 

generating  plates,  466 

induction,  617 

light,  647 

chemical  action  of,  460 

liquid   conduction,  without    de- 
composition, 642 

pile,  the  original,  601  note 

polarity,  619 

simple  circuit,  464 

spherical  surfoces,  483 

spherical  plates,  483 

Voltameter,  description  of,  600  and  note 
Volume,  loss  of,  upon  mixing  fluids,  72 

increase  of,  upon  vaporization, 

147 

chemical  combinations  in,  332 

of  vapours  compared,  684 

of  liquids  compared,  684 

atomic,  691 

Wall,  Dr.,  suspected  the  electricity 

of  lightning,  287 
Walsh,  Mr.,  on  the  electricity  of  the 

torpedo,  696 


Warming  of  buildines  by  steam,  13d 
Water  deprived  of  air  by  boiliugt  8 

weight  of  a  gallon,  in  grains,  9 

specific  gravity  of,  34 

three  physical  states  o^  34 

effect  of  heat  upon  the  cohesdou 

of,  61 

compressibility  of,  56 

crystallization  of,  68 

expansion  of  freezing,  58 

solution  of  air  in,  68 

saturation  of,  69 

intimate  adhesion  of  somo  gases 

with,  71 
valuable    property   of  charcoal 

purifying  foetid  water,  77 
dissecting  action  of,  upon  ays- 

tals,86 

ex;  ansion  of,  by  heat,  103 

invariable  temperature  of  boiling, 

106 

law  of  its  contraction  by  cold,  1 18 

conduction  of  heat  by,  123 

scalding  point  of,  123 

convection  of  heat  by,  126 

relation  of  its  maximum  density 

to  the  convection  of  heat,  129 

point  of  maximum  density  o^  129 

capacity  of,  for  heat,  131 

specific  heat  of,  133 

latent  heat  o^  137 

congMing-point  of,  137 

to  cool  it  below  the  heeang- 

point,  138 
boiling  of,  influenced  by  adhesion, 

130 

boiling  of,  in  air-pump,  139 

freezing  of,  in  common  atmo^ihe- 

ric  pressure,  140 

boiling  of,  on  Mont  Blanc,  142 

boiled  under  pressure  of  its  own 

vapour,  143 
increase  of  its  solvent  power  by 

heat,  143 
volume  of,  compared  with  that  of 

steam,  147 

evaporation  o^  149 

spontaneous  evaporation  of,  156 

refractive  power  of,  over  light,  1 77 

refraction  of  light  by,  178 

power  of  reflecting  light  in  pro- 
portion to  its  thickness,  191 

polarization  of  li^t  by,  199 

diathermancy  of,  220 

electricity  developed  by  the  free- 
zing of,  286 

action  upon  potassium,  319 

chemical  constitution  of,  319  ei 
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Water,  analysis  of,  by  heated  iron,  320 
decompoeition  of,  during  the  for- 
mation of  sulphate  of  zinc,  320 

formation  of,  synthetically,  323 

chemical  name  of,  334 

cause  of  the  softness  of  rain,  348 

equivalent  of,  on  the  hydrogen 

scale,  360 

in  combination  with  crystals,  357 

definite  combinations  of,  370 

of  composition,  370,  371 

acids  insulated  by,  371 '. 

substitutions  of,  in  composition, 

371 

combination  with  metallic  oxides, 

371 

saturation  of,  with  gases,  375  note 

relations  to  sulphuric  acid,  397 

combinations     with     phosphoric 

acid,  410 

absti-action  of,  from  acids,  433 

of  composition,  or  of  crystalliza- 
tion, 439 

constitutional,  439 

economy  of,  to  affinity,  441 

decomposition  and  fonnation  of, 

449 


quantity  of  electricity  requisite  to 

decompose  a  drop  of,  5'15 

decomposed  by  magneto-electri- 

city,  5(^8 
determination  of,  in  oi^ganic  ana- 
lysis, 610 
Water- bath,  33 
Water-battery,  517 
Water-hanmier  described,  8 
Wave,  nature  of,  1C9 

distinguished  from  a  vibration^ 

169 

inteifcrence  of,  188 

Wax,  congealing-point  of,  137 

sources,  properties,  and  aimlysis, 

636 
Weather,  phenomena  of  cloudy,  158 
Weber's  experiments  upon  touch,  6 
Wedgeware,  progressive  dilatation  of, 

116 
Wedgwood,  Mb.,  Pyrometer  by.  111 

on  the  chemical  action  of  light, 

453 
Weighing,  philosophy  of,  24 

double,  25 

Weight,  definition  of,  12 

opposed  to  elasticity,  12 

the  effort  which  measures,  21 

of  ultimate  particles,  679 

Weights  and  measures,  temperature  at 

which  they  are  adjusted,  119 
atomic,  679  et  seq. 


Weights,  comparison  of  atomic  with 

equivalent,  683 
Weiss,    his    systems    of    crystalline 

forms,  96  et  seq. 
Welding  of  platinum  to  gUiss,  65 
Wells,  Db.,  on  dew,  215 
Wheatstome,  Professor,  musical 

notes  used  to  measure  velocities 

by,  44 
on  the  propagation  of  sound, 

169 

pliotometer  by,  172 

on  the  velocity  of  the  electric 

dischaiige,  273 
method  of  determining   the 

values  of  contrary  affinity,    by, 

509 
—  electro-magnetic  engine,  by, 

575 
electro-magnetic  telegraph  of, 

576 

electro-magnetic  clock, by,581 

magneto-electric  battery,  by, 

588 
Wheel-barometer  described,  36  note 
Whewell,  Pbofessor,  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  science,  3 

on  M.  IlAiJY's  hypothesis,  92 

definition  of  polarization  by, 

195 
White  indigo,  637  ei  teq, 

formula  of,  640 

White  of  eggs,  nature  of,  619 
Willows,  neutral  principle  from,  631 
Wind,  increase  of  cold  by,  123 

■ effect  of,  upon  evaporation,  160 

Winds,  course  of  the  trade,  128 

temperature  of,  129 

restore  the  balance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, 158 
Wine,  heavy  oil  of,  649 
Wines,  eonanthic  acid  from,  618 
Wire,  lateral  electric  induction  from, 

269 

fused  by  electricity,  270 

Wire-drawing,  89 
Wire-gauze,  effect  of,  on  flame,  363 
Wolframium,  tee  Tungsten. 
Wollaston,    Dr^   observations   on 

hearing,  by,  44 

on  the  growth  of  crystals,  80 

his  reflecting  goniometer,  82 

his  ciyophoms,  141  and  note 

improvement  in  the  voltaic  pile, 

by,  503  note 
Wollaston,  Arcudeacov,  thermo- 

metric  apparatus  for  measuring 

the  heights  of  mountains,  by,  142 

and  note 
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Wood,  conduction  of  heat  by,  121 
product  of  destnictive  distillation 

of,  654,  676 
Wood-sorrel,  salt  in,  358 
Wool,  conduction  of  heat  by,  125 
WouLF  E*s  apparatus  for  the  saturation 

of  water  with  the  soluble  gases, 

375  note 
Wrought  copper,  strength  of,  47 
Wronght  iron,  progressive  dilatation 

of,  116 

Yeast,  action  of,  643 

hypotheses  concerning  the  action 

of,  645 

YouxG,  Da.,  on  the  escape  of  va- 
pours into  the  atmosphere,  148 

Yttrium,  symbol  and  equivalent  of, 
426 


ZiKC,  progressive  dilatation  of,  116 

conduction  of  heat  by,  121 

specific  heat  of,  133 

oongealing-point  of,  1^7 

latent  heat  of,  137 

electrical  conduction  by,  268 

action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon,  in 

water,  320 
B3rmbol,  equivalent,  and  phjrsacal 

properties  of,  426 

oxidation  of,  462 

combustion  of,  462 

affinity  of,  for  chlorine,  476 

action  of,  upon  dilute  sulphuric 


acid,  476 
electrical  conduction  by,  649 


Zircon,  coloured  rings  produced  by,  201 
Zirconiumysymboland  equivalent  of,426 
reduction  of,  479 


THE    END. 


PROSPECTUS 


OF 


THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS  ON  THE 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 


OP 


CHEMISTRY, 


at 

JOHN  FREDERIC  DANIELL,  Fob.  Sec,  R.S., 

ProfB88ar  qf  ChemMiiy  in  Kinffs  Cotteffe,  London, 
And  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  the  Hon,  East  India  Compan^s 

Military  Seminary  at  Addieoombe; 

AND 

W.  A.  MILLER,  M.D., 

Demonttratoir  ^f  Chemistry  in  Kin^e  CoOege,  London. 


PART  I. 

COMPRISES  A  PREPARATORY  VIEW  OF  THE  FORCES  WHICH  CONCUR  TO  THE 

PRODUCTION  OF  CHEMICAL  PHENOMENA;  AND  OF  THE 

INORGANIC  ELEMENTS  AND  COMPOUNDa 

This  DiTlflbm  of  the  Ooone,  which  ooonpSM  from  the  heglnnfag  of  Ootoher  to  the  end  of  January, 
is  qwcially  adapted  to  the  BCatrionlatlon  Bzaminatioii  of  the  UniTenlty  of  London,  and  maj 
be  attended  separatelj. 

PART  II. 

CURRENT  AFFINITY  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATED  CAUSES;   ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY, 

ORGANIC  PRODUCTS  AND  THEIR  METAMORPHOSES;  AND  THE 

CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

This  part  oommences  at  the  beginning  of  Febmaiy,  and  dloMS  at  the  end  of  April. 


11 


COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  CHEMISTRY. 


The  Subjects  are  arranged  as  follows : — 

PART  I. 


I.  Varistibs  op  Forcx. 

1 .  Nature  of  Matter  and  Force — Atoma 

and  MaflBes— Motion  and  Equili- 
brium— Varieties  of  Force— Ex- 
ternal, Internal,  and  Polar  Forces. 

2.  Laws  of  Gravitation — Weight — Spe- 

cific Oravity. 

3.  Homogeneous  Attraction  and  Repul- 

sion— Laws  of  Elasticity — Physical 
States  of  Matter,  solid,  liquid,  and 
aeriform — Crystallization . 

4.  Heat  and  Light — Temperature — Spe- 

cific and  Latent  Heat — Radiant 
Heat  — Light  —  Reflection  —  Re- 
fraction— Polarization,  &c. — The- 
ory of  Colours. 

6.  Heterogeneous  Attraction— Adhesion 
—  Solution  —  Mixture  —  Gaseous 
Diffusion — Blndosmose,  &c. 

6.  Electricity —  Excitement  —  Conduc- 

tion —  Insulation  —  Induction  — 
Charge  and  Discharge — Accumu- 
lation— Specific  Induction — Atmo- 
spheric Phenomena. 

7.  Magnetism —  Induction — Terrestrial 

Phenomena. 


8.  Chemical  Affinity—  Laws  of  Definite, 
Multiple,  and  Equivalent  Profwr- 
dons — Different  Species  of  Matter, 
Simple  and  Compound — Classical 
Elements  —  Chemical  Elementf^, 
&c. 

II.  Inorganic  Chbmistrt. 

1.  Non-metallic  Elements. 

2.  Metallic  Elements. 

3.  Primary  Compounds. 

4.  Secondary  Compounds. 

5.  Concurring  and  Opposing  Forces. 

In  this  division  <if  ike  Course  are  comprised: 

Tho  Extraotlon,  Prepsratioii,  and  Propesrties 
of  the  Non-Metallic  Elements  and  Quar  Gdoi- 
poondB. 

The  Maniifu;tQreB  d  Oil  <if  Vitriol,  Soda, 
Alum,  Saltpetre,  Qunpoutder,  Coal-Gas,  && 

The  Extraction  and  Refining  of  Metals. 

The  Prooosi  of  Assatfing ;  Cupellation,  Qiiar- 
tation.  Arc;  Iron-foundries,  Copper  Smelting, 

The  Manufiwtares  of  Cflass,  Poredain^  C<- 
ments,  Arc. 

ProcoSBPS  of  Testing  and  AnaljBis. 

The  Oagoerrotype,  Calotype,  &c. 


PART  II. 


III.  Current  Affinity  and  Associatbd 

FORCKS. 

1.  Current  Aflinity— Single  Circuits- 

Compound  Circuits— Voltaic  Bat- 
teries—Ohm's Theory — Laws  of 
Electrolysis  -Primary— Secondary. 

2.  Electro-Magnetism — Accumulation — 

Rotations. 

3.  Magneto-Electricity  —  Volta-electric 

Induction — Saxton's  Machine. 

4.  Thermo-Electricity  —  Electro-Ther- 

mancy. 

Under  these  heads  are  explained,— 

The  arts  of   Volta-typlng— Volta-plating— 
Volta^engraving— and  the  Electric  Telegraph. 

Magnetic  Machines,  &o. 

IV.  Organic  Chbmistrv. 

Oiganic  Products — Principles  and  Pro- 
cesses of  Analysis. 

Organic  Radicles — Calculation  of  For- 
mulse. 

ALIMINTARY. 

1.  Sugar,  Starch,  &c« 

2.  Fixed  Oils,  &c. 

3.  Albumen,  Gelatine,  &c. 


NON-ALIMXNTART. 

1.  Acids. 

2.  Bases. 

3.  Resins,  Ac 

4.  Colouring  Matters,  Slc, 

ai  IT  AMORPHOBBS. 
Fonneatation  -Sacdwrine—VincuS'-Lactir 
—Acetic. 

Etherification. 

Cyanogen  and  its  oosapouadB—Urea—Uru- 
acid— Alloxan,  Arc 

Bensule  and  its  oomponnds— I7jn2rate— BtA 
zoic  acid,  Ac. 

Balioule  and  its  oompounda—Amidogen,  &c. 

CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOLOOT. 

Organic!  Fimctions— G«rmtnaltoM,  Digestion. 
AsHmHation,  Respiration,  Animal  Heat,  Secre- 
tion, &c 

Under  the  head  of  Organic  Chemistnf  art 
included : 
Applications  to  Agricoiture— Theory  of  Ma- 
nures, &c. 

Manufactures  of  Wine,  Beer,  Vinegar,  Bread.- 
Distillation,  dec 

Extraction  of  Sugar  from  the  Ceau,  Beet-^ooi, 
Sugar  Refining. 

Processes  of  Bleaching,  Dyeing,  Calico-print- 
ing,- Soap-Mahing;  Tannifig,  Ate. 


CX)URSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  CHEMISTRY.  Hi 

It  is  a  primary  object  of  these  Lectures,  throughout,  not  only  to  verify  the 
results  of  the  reasoning  by  experimental  illustrations,  but  to  elucidate  the 
grand  Phenomena  of  Nature,  and  explain  the  Combinations  of  Art,  in  the 
processes  of  Metallurgy^  of  the  Pharmaeopona^  of  the  principal  Mant^faetures 
and  of  DomesHo  Economy, 

The  Lectures  are  given  from  Three  to  Four,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 

Laboratory  Classes  areformedf  and  Private  Instruction  given  in  Operative 
Chemistry,  by  the  Professor  and  Demonstrator. 

A  Course  of  Instruction  in  Chemical  Makipulation  is  given,  in  a 
Laboratory  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  by  Da.  Miller,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  Professor,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  a  quarter 
past  Ten  a.m.    It  consists  of  Thirty  Lessons,  of  two  hours  each. 


Further  Particulabs  may  bf.  had  by  applying  at  Kikg's  College. 
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HARRIMir    AND  CO.,  PKrNTKRa, 
8T.  MARTIN'S  lANR. 


New  Works  and  New  Editions* 

printed  for 

John  W.  Parker, 

West  Strand. 


LONDON:  OCTOBER,  M.DCCC.XLVI. 

The  Mission  of  the  Comforter, 
and   other    Sermons. 

With  Notes. 

By    Julius    Charles    Hare,     M.A., 

Archdeacon  of  Lewes. 
Two  Volumes,  Octavo.     25t. 


Religio  Quotidiana: 

Daily  Prayer  the  Law  of  God^s  Churchy  and  heretofore 

the  Practice  of  Churchmen. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Dromore. 
Foolscap  Octavo.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  4«.  M. 


On  the  different  Religious  Systems  of  the 
World,  and  their  relation  to  Christianity. 

The  Botle  Lectures  for  1846. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  and  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn* 

Octavo.     In  the  Prest, 


*  The  Pabliflher  8  Catalogue  of  Educational  Books,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  including 
the  Works  published  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  those'  issued 
by  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education,  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  application. 


r  New  Books  and  New  Editions, 

By  the  Rev.  William  Whewell,   D.D.,  F.R.S., 

Master  of  Trinity  College^  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 

in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

A  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  present. 

Second  Edition,  thoroughly  reyised  and  collected. 
Three  Yolumes,  Octavo.    Nearly  ready. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 

Founded  upon  their  History. 

Two  Volumes,  Octavo.     In  theprees. 

Lectures  on  Systematic  Morality. 

Octavo.   7$,  6i. 

Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity. 

Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  24«. 

Indications  of  the  Creator. 

Theological  Extracts  from  the  Hietary  and  the  PhUmophy  of  the  InducHtfe 
Sciencee,    Second  Edition,  with  additional  PreflEM^e.    5#.  6d. 

Of  a  Liberal  Education  in  general, 

and  with  particular  reference  to  the  leading  Studies 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Octavo.    9s, 

On  the  Principles  of  English  University 

Education. 

Second  Edition.    Be, 

Architectural  Notes  on  German  Churches; 

Third  Edition,  with  Additions.     12f. 

Conic  Sections : 

Their  Principal  Properties  proved  Geometrically. 

U.6d. 


published  by  John  W,  Parker.  3 

Lectures  on  the  Prophecies. 

By  Alexander  M*Caul,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  London,  and  Prebendary  of  St.PauTs. 

Octavo,  7'- 


Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

By  the  Eev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  and  Chaplain  of  Linooln's  Inn. 
With  a  Pre&ce,  containing  a  Review  of  Mr.  Newman'sTheory  of  Development. 

Octavo,  7'*  ^- 


Christ  the  Desire  of  all  Nations; 

Or,   the  UTVconscious  Prophecies  of  Heathendom. 

The  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1846. 
Octavo.    In  the  Pren, 

Notes  on  the  Parables. 

Octavo.    Third  Edition.     In  the  Prsss. 

Notes  on  the  Miracles. 

Octavo,  12t. 

Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 

Drawn  from  the  Writings  of  St.  Augustine,  with  Observations. 

Foolscap  Octavo,  St.  6d. 

By  the  Rev.  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  London,  and  Examining  Qiaplain 

to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 


Sermons  preached  at  Jerusalem. 

By  the  Rev.  George  Williams,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Octavo,  10».  6rf. 


4  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 

Bishop  Jeremy    Taylor; 

His  Predecessors^    Contemporaries^   and  Successors. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Aris  Willmott,  M.A. 

Incnmbent  of  St.  Catherine's,  Bear  Wood;  Author  of  Liv^  ofSaersd  PoeU, 

Foolscap  Octavo. 


Bishop  Heber  and  His  Works ; 

With  some  Account  of  Christian  Missions  in  India. 
'By  the  Rev.  James  Chambers,  M.A., 

late  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 
Foolscap  Octavo.    2t.  6d, 


Life  of  Archbishop  Sancroft. 

By  the  late  George  D'Oyly,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 

Rector  of  Lambeth. 
The  New  Edition,  revised.     Octavo.  Of 


The  Church  of  St.  Patrick ; 

orical  Inquiry  into  the  Independena 
Ancient  Church  of  Ireland. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Todd. 

Foolscap  Octavo.    4«. 


Creation  by  the  Agency  of  God,  as  opposed 
to  Creation  by  Natural  Law ; 

being  a  Refutation  of  the  Work  entitled  Vettigei  of  the  Natural  Hutory  irf 

Creation, 

By  Thomas  Monck  Mason,  B.A. 

Post  Octavo.  5i, 


published  by  John  W.  Parker.  6 

The  Gospel-Narrative, 

according  to  the  Authorized  Text  of  the  Evangelists,  without  Repetition  or 

Omission.    With  a  Continuous  Exposition,  Marginal  Proofs  in  full,  and 

Notes,  briefly  collected  from  the  best  Critics  and  Commentators. 

Dedicated^  by  Special  Permission^  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queefi. 

By  the  Eev.  John  Forster,  M.A., 

Her  Majesty^s  Chaplain  of  the  Saroy. 
Second  Edition^  Super  Royal  Octavo.     16^.,  boards. 

II. 

The  Churchman's  Guide; 

A  Copious  Index  of  Sermons  and  other  Works,  by  eminent  Church  of 
England  Divines;  arranged  according  to  tiieir  subjects. 

Octavo.     7$. 


Two  Series  of  Discourses, 

I.  On  Christian  Humiliation.     II.  On  the  City  of  Ood. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  C.  H.  Terrot,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Edinburgh;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Octavo.    7'*  ^* 

Practical   Sermons 

By  Dignitaries  and  other  Clergymen  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Printed  verhalnnfrcm  the  Authon'  M8S. 

•   Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Crosthwaite,  M.  A., 

Bector  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  and  St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  London. 

Three  Volumes,  Octavo,  7'*  each;  or  Eighteen  Parts,  \$, 

*«*  A  list  of  the  Contributors  may  be  had  on  application. 


Sacra  Domestica: 

A  Course  of  Family  Prayers. 

Tn  O#»tf^yo ;  Large  Type,  with  provision  for  Additions  in  Manuscript.    3f . 


!  New  Books  and  New  Editions, 

College  Lectures  on  Christiaii  Antiquities, 
and  the  Ritual  of  the  English  Church. 

n. 
"CoUege  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Each  with  complete  Sets  of  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  Dnrfaam, 

University  Examination  Papers. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Bates,  M.  A., 

Fellow,  Lecturer,  and  Hebrew  Lecturer  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

Poet  Octavo,  9t.  each. 


A  Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities; 

An  Account  of  the  Constitution,  Ministers,  Worship,  Discipline,  and 

Customs  of  the  Early  Church:  with  a  Complete  Analjrsis 

of  the  Works  of  the  Antenicene  Fathers. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A. 

The  Second  Edition,  Octavo.     18t. 


Ordo  Saeclorum ; 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
'By  the  Rev.  Henry  Browne,  M.A., 

Canon  of  Chichester,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop. 
In  a  large  Volume,  Octavo.    20». 


JAMESES  TREATISE  • 

On  the  Corruption  of  Scriptiu*e,    Councils, 

and  Fathers, 

by  the  Prelates  J  Pastors^  and  Pillars  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  for  the  maintenance  of  Popery. 

Revised  and  Corrected  from  the  Editions  of  1612  and  168S, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Cox,  M.A. 

Octavo,  129. 


published  by  John  W.  Parker. 


'^fX^^  '^^S  - 


The  Anglo-Saxon  Church; 

Its  History y  Bevemtes,  and  General  Character. 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  Soames,  M.A. 

The  Third  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Collections.     10^.  ^. 


History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

From  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Conversion  of  Constantine. 

By  the  late  Professor  Burton. 

The  Sixth  Edition.     6t.  6i. 


History   of  the    Church   of  England. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  Vowler  Short,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
The  Fourth  Edition,  Revised.     16f. 


History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Diomore. 
Two  large  Volumes,  to  he  had  together  or  separately,  17<-  each. 


The  Choral  Service  of  the  Church ; 

Being  an  Enquiry  into  the  Liturgical  Sjrstem  of  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 

Foundations  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,  M.A., 

Rector  of  Peterstow. 
Octavo.     16ff. 


The  Literature  of  the  Church  of  England, 

exhihited  in  Specimens  of  the  Writing  of  Eminent  Divines,  with  Memoirs 
of  their  Lives,  and  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Times 

in  which  they  lived. 

By  the  Rev.  Richard  Cattermole,  B.D. 

Two  Volumes,  Octavo.    25*. 


8  New  Books  and  New  Editions, 

The  Statutes  relating  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
&  Eleemosynary  Institutions 

of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  India,  and  the  Colonies ; 
with  the  Decisions  thereon. 

By  Areliibald  J.  Stephens,   M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Barrister  at  Law. 
Two  Volnmes,  Royal  Octavo.    3Z.  3f.  hoards,  or  3/.  13».  6d.  in  law  calf 


Horae  Ecclesiasticae; 

The  Position  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  Romish 

Error. 

II. 

Horse  Liturgicse; 

I.  Liturgical  Discr^>ancy.     11.  Liturgical  Harmony. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Dromore. 
Printed  nniformly.  Foolscap  Octavo,  St.  6d.  each. 


Specimens  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in 

Great  Britain, 

Edited  by  Henry  Bowman,  Architect. 

Illustrated  hy  Views,  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details. 
Royal  Quarto,  2/.  5«  ;  or,  in  Twelve  Parts,  at  3f .  6d  each 


The  Churchman's  Theological  Dictionary, 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Eden,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ; 

late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

The  design  of  this  Work  is  to  give  plain  and  simple  explanations  of  the  Theo- 
logical and  EcclesiastiGal  Tenns  which  are  used  in  describing  and  discuRBing 
religious  Ordinances,  Doctrines,  and  Institutions,  without  entering  into  the 
controversies  which  have  arisen  respecting  their  object  and  import. 

Second  Edition,  Medium  12mo.    5$. 


published  by  John  W.  Parker.  9 

Biographia  Britannica  Literaria : 

A  Literary  History  of  the    United  Kingdom. 

By  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 

Institute  of  France. 

Published  tinder  the  Superintendence  of  the  Botal  Socibtt  of  Literature. 

Vol.  I.    THE  ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD. 
Vol.  1L    THE  ANGLO-NORMAN  PERIOD. 
To  be  continued.    Octavo.     12#.  each. 


The  Holy  City ; 

Historical  and  Topographical  Notices  of  Jerusalem  ; 
By  the  Eev.  George  Williams,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge;  and  sometime  Chaplain  to  the 

late  Bishop  Alexander,  at  Jerusalem. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.    Octavo,  18f . 


Travels  and  Researches  among  the 

Christian  Tribes 

In  Asia  Minor ^  Mesopotamia^  Chaldean  and  Armenia; 
By  W.  F.  Ainsworth,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S. 

Two  Volumes,  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.    24». 


Lusitanian  Sketches  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil ; 

By  William  H.  G.  Kingston,  Esq. 


Two  Volumes,  Post  Octavo.     18#. 


Exercises  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice; 

By  John  Hullah. 

I.  For  Soprano  and  Tenor.  II.  For  Contralto  and  Bass  Voices. 

Two  separate  Volumes.    Imperial  Octavo,  4«.  6i.  each. 


10  New  Books  and  New  Editions, 

A   System  o£  Logic. 

By  John  Stuart  MilL 

Nbw  EoniOM,  Two  Volumes.    Octayo.    90». 


Newton's  Principia.  Book  I.  Sections  1.11.  Hi. 

In  the  Oriqinal  Latin. 
With  Explanatory  Notes  and  Ref(»«iioe8. 

Edited  by  Wm.  WheweU,  D.D., 

Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Octavo.     2#.  6d. 


A  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects; 

By  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.;  K.S.F.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Presideiit  of  the  Astronomical  Society. 
Two  Volumes,  Octavo;  with  nnmeroiis  lUnstrations,  21.  2f. 


Elements  of  Meteorology ; 

By  the  late  Professor  Daniell,  For.  Sec.  R.S. 

Two  Yolomes,  Octavo,  with  Coloured  Charts  and  other  Plates.    32ff. 


Practical  Geodesy; 

By  Butler  Williams,  C.E.,  F.G.S. 

Octavo,  with  numerous  Illustrations.    12^.  6(L 

Second  Edition,  with  new  Chapters  on  Railway,  Parish,  and  Estate 

Surveying. 


Principles  of  Mechanism. 
By  R.  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

Jacksonian  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Cambridge. 
With  250  Wood  Cuts.     Octavo,  lot. 


published  by  John  W.  Parker.  11 

On  the  Nature  of  Thunderstorms, 

and  on  the  Means  of  Protecting  Chnrebes  and  other  Buildings,  and 
Shipping,  against  the  Destmctive  EflFects  of  Lightning. 

By  W.  Snow  Harris,  F.E.S. 

Octavo.    10».  6d. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE 

On  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 

By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  HaJl,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Eon^s  College,  London. 
The  Fourth  Edition.     12».  6d. 


Practical  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
&  the  Chemistry  of  Metals. 

By  Joshua  Trimmer,  F.G.S. 

Octavo,  with  Two  Hundred  Illustrations.    ]2f. 


Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 

of  Physic. 

By  Thomas  Watson,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Rojal  College  of  Phjsicians;  late  Physician  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital ;  aad  formerly  Fellow  of  SL  John's  College,  Camhridge. 

New  Edition.     Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  34t. 


Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

of  Man. 

By  E.  B.  Todd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &  W.  Bowman,  F.R.S., 

of  King's  College,  London. 

With  numerous  Original  lUustntions. 

The  First  Tolume,  Octavo,  ISt.,  cloth;  also  Parts  I.  and  IL  7*.^  «ach. 
To  be  completed  in  Four  Parts,  foimiag  Two  Ydnmes. 


12  New  Books  and  New  Editions, 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemical 

Philosophy; 

By  the  late  Professor  Daniell,  F.R.S. 

With  numeroos  lUnstrations.     Second  Edition,  nrach  Enlarged,  21 «. 


A  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

The  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlaiged. 

Nearly  reoufy. 
II. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Materia  Medica 

and  Pharmacy. 

Octavo.     15t. 

By  William  Thomas  Brande,  F.R.S., 

Of  Her  Majestjr's  Mint;  Professor  of  Ghemistiy  at  the  Royal  Institation. 


Practical  Chemistry  for  Farmers  and 

Landowners. 

By  Joshua  Trimmer,  F.G.S., 

Post  Octavo.     5#. 


The  Practical  Bee-keeper ; 

Or,  Ckyiidse  and  Plain  InstructionB  for  ike 
Management  of  Bees  and  Hives. 

By  John  Milton. 

Foolscap  Octayo.  4t.  U, 


A  Manual   of  Model-Drawing   from    Solid 

Forms; 

With  a  Popular   View  of  Perspective. 
By  Butler  Williams,  C.E.,  F.G.S. 

Octavo,  with  Engravings  of  the  Models,  and  Wood  Cuts,  \&9. 
Puhlished  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Coimcil  on  Edncation. 
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Arundines   Cami 

Sive  Musarum  Cantabrigiensium  Liisus  Canori 

Collej^t  atque  edidit 

Henricus  Drury,  A.M. 

Third  Edition.     Nearly  ready. 

The  Fables  of  Babrius, 

From  the  newIy-discoTered  Manuscript;  together  with  the  Fragments  of  the 

lost  Fahles. 

Edited  by  George  Comewall  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Post  Octavo.    5«.  6(/. 


Becker's  Charicles; 

Illustrations  of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

Becker's  Galliis; 

Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus. 

With  Notes  and  Excursus. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  M.A. 

Uniformlj,  in  Post  Octavo,  with  Illustrations^  12f.  each. 

DaKlmaim's  Life  of  Herodotus,  drawn  out 

from  his  Book. 

Translated,  with  Notes,  by  G.  V,  Cox,  M.A. 

Post  Octavo.    5«. 


Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks ; 

A  Geographical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Expedition  of  Cjtus  and  of 
the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  as  related  hj  Xenophon. 

By  W.   F.   Ainsworth,   F.G.S. 

Surgeon  to  the  Euphrates  Expedition. 
Post  Octavo.     7'-  ^* 


14  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 

The  Hiad  of  Homer :  Books  I.  to  IH. 

With  the  English  Notes  and  Homeric  Glossary  of  Professor  ANTHON. 

Edited,  with  his  Sanction,  by  J.  R.  Major,  D,D. 

Head  Master  of  King's  College  School,  London* 
Demy  12mo.,  stronglj  bound.    6t. 


The  ^neid  of  Virgil, 

With  the  English  Notes  of  Professor  Anthon. 
Edited,  with  his  Sanction,  by  Dr.  Major. 

Foolscap  Octaro.    7$.  6d.^  strongly  boond. 


Classical  Texts,  carefiiUy  Revised. 

VIRGILII  GEORGICA.     U.  ed. 
CICERO  PRO  PLANCIO.    U 
CICERO  DE  SENECTUTE.    It. 
CICBBO  DE  AMICniA.    I#. 
TACITI  GERMANIA     1#. 
TACITI  AGRICOLA.    U. 
PLATONIS  PHJEDO.    2$. 


The  Student's  Manual  of  Ancient  History ; 

The  Political  History,  Geographical  Position,  and  Social  State  of  the 

Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity. 

The  Student's  Manual  of  Modem  History; 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Principal  European  Nations,  their  Potitical 
History,  and  the  Changes  in  their  Social  Condition. 

By  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D. 

Crown  Octavo,  10#,  6d»  each. 
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Paley's  Evidences,  Epitomized; 

Without  omitting  or  weakening  any  point  therein. 
With  Examination  Questions. 

By  Josiah  W.  Smith,  B.C.L., 

Of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
The  Second  Edition,  improyed,  3#. 


Outlines  of  the  History  of  France. 

By  the  Rev.  0.  Cockayne,  M.A., 

Uniformly  with  the  OuUinet  of  Englkh^  Boman^  and  Grecian  BUtOfy.   U.  Sd. 


Amusements  in  Chess. 

I.  The  History,  Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  the  Game.    IL  Easy  Lessons  in 

Chess,    in.  Chess  Problems. 

By  Charles  Tomlinson. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.    4f.  6d. 


The  Merchant  and  the  Friar; 

oTy  Truths  and  Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 

New  Edition.    St. 


A  Sketch  of  the 

Military  History  of  Great  Britain. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A., 

Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces^  and  Chaplain  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

Foolscap  Octavo.    3#.  6d. 


Life  and  Services  of  General  Lord  Harris, 

By  the  Right  Hon.  S.  R.  Lushington, 

Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Harris,  and  late  Governor  of  Madras. 
A  new  Edition,  revised.  Foolscap  Octavo.  6i.  6d. 


16  Works  Edited  by  John  HuUah, 

Professor  of  Yocal  Musicin  King's  College, 

London. 


Yocal   Scores ; 

Sacred  and  Secular  Mtmc,  for  four  or  more  Voices. 

In  Monthly  Numbers,  containing  16  Folio  pages,  1#.  each. 
%*  A  List  of  the  Contents  may  be  had  of  the  Publisher. 


Part  Music. 

Clan  Ay  in  Score  and  in  Parts,  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Baas  Voices. 
Two  Volumes  Sacred  and  Two  Secular.  Cloth,  Score,  98. ;  Voice  Parts,  3r. 
each.  Also  in  Numbers  (I.  to  XIL) — Score,  2f.  6d,;  Voice  Parts,  8d. 
each. 

Clou  B, — In  Score  for  the  Voices  of  Women  and  Children.  One  Volume 
Sacred  and  one  Secular.    3«.  each.     Also  in  Numbers  (I.  to  VL)  Sd  each. 

CUui  C, — In  Score  for  the  Voices  of  Men.  One  Volume  Sacred  and 
One  Secular.    3«.  each.    Also  in  Numbers  (I.  to  VI.)  Sd,  each. 


The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms, 

With  the  Canticles  and  Hymns  of  the  Church,  for  the  Morning  and  Eyening 

Service, 

Set  to  appropriate  Chants  for  four  Voices^ 

Every  Syllable  being  placed  under  its  proper  Note. 
Imperial  Octavo,  15f.,  bound  in  cloth. 


The  Psalter  ; 

Or  J  Psalms  of  Damdj  in  MetrCj  set  to  appropriate 
TuneSy  arranged  for  four  Voices. 

The  various  Editions  comprise  the  anranffements  in  Score,  with  and  without  Organ 
or  Piano-forte  Accompaniments,  and  the  different  Voice  Parts,  each  in  separate 
volumes.  They  mav  be  had  in  fine  Editions,  in  plain  or  elegant  bindings^  or  cheap 
Editions,  ornamentally  or  strongly  bound,  as  may  be  required.    For  particulars  and 

prices,  see  the  Publisher's  Catalogues. 


Psalm  Tune-Books, 

Without  Words,  containing  eighty-two  Tunes  from  the  Psalter. 
The  Tunes  harmonized  for  Three  Equal  Voices,  2f.  6d. 
The  Tunes  harmonized  for  four  Voices,  3$, 
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